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NOTE 


The reader should be aware that Arthur B. Darling's history, 

"The Central Intelligence Agency: An Instrument of Government, to 
1950," has a definite and sometimes controversial point of view. 
Darling blames the State Department, the FBI, and what he terms the 
Military Establishment — especially the heads of the military 
intelligence services — for much of the hardship which the early CIA 
(and its predecessor, the Central Intelligence Group) endured. He 
also heavily criticizes the Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report of 1949, 
which held the Director of Central Intelligence responsible for a 
major and ongoing failure in intelligence coordination. Reportedly, 
Allen Dulles (chairman of the Dulles-Jackson-Correa Report) did not 
concur with Darling's conclusions and, when he became Director of 
Central Intelligence, restricted access to the history. 

History Staff 

Office of the Director of Central Intelligence 
Central Intelligence Agency 
August, 1988 
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Arthur Darling, 

Yale Professor 

Arthur Burr Darling, author 
and retired history professor 
at Yale University died In 
Paris last Saturday following 
a brief Illness. He was 78 and 
had *been. living In Paris' for 
the past two years. 

Mr. Darling taught Ameri- 
can history and U.S.- foreign 
affairs at Yale from 1022 to 
1033. Ho was chairman of the 
history department at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, 
from 1033 to 1938 and histor- 
ian of the Central Intelligence 
Agency from 1952 to 1954. 1 

; Following his retirement Ini 
1058, he was given a Fulbright! 
grant to go to Italy to study; 
the Italian educational system: 

' He lived in Washington 
from 1057 to 1960. 

, Mr. Darling was the author 
of Political Changes in Massa- 
chusetts,’ 1824-48 ; Our Rising 
Empire, 1763-1803; co-author of 
Engineering In History, and 
editor of The Public Papers of 
Francis G. Newlansd. 

Mr. Darling was born in 
Wichita, Kan, on Dec. 28, 
1892. He graduated from Phil- 
lips Academy and from. Yale 
College. 

• Following service, in the! 
Navy during the first World 
War, he was a John Harvard 
Fellow at Harvard University 
where he obtained his docto- 
rate in American history, i 
. Ho Is survived by three 
daughters, Susan Lambert 
Darling, of Paris, and Mrs. 
Francis D. Bell and Mrs. 
Henry J. Wimmer, both of 
New York City, and five 
grandchildren. 
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Central Intelligence Agency 







' -rot.-th of thr inefcrewat of “ormxt. The themes arc so 
interrelated that they nrs not tc be tr: “.‘: 3 d TV'-crata-ly. 
hen attention is upon oho developing theory, tno ii-ue is 
that of individual versus collective responsibility, the 
rivalry between the Director of Central Intelligence and 
the chiefs of the denartner.tal services who constituted 'Is 
board of advisors. They were hie counsellor- :1th rasooct 
to uany affairs of the central orpanizaticn and in particular 
the production of national ostinutes. 

'van considered Iron the position oi thr- ^rowing 
instrument of toverraiont, the mention is whsther the 
institution s' culd continue as a cooperative lit erdcour t. lental 
activity or should become an independent agency, authorised by 
law as determined by the Congress rather than sub.l-ect to 
direction a- races. '.ended to the President by Is Secretaries, 
"hey "pro cau-bt hofti-rc-en the interests of their Depart .onts 
and their collective authority over the central ir.tnili"ence 
organisation, first in the 'ational Intolli -ence ..v.ihority ' 
rl then as t'v. ''ational Security Council. 

vhuc’lides fo-md 'It task a lab orient cu.:> lye 
:1 ntsr.es of the sane occurrences, ha said, gave different 
accounts as they remembered or vers interested in the actions 
of one side or f’& otlsr. J'rcughout this stuiy t'v. purpose 
ta" bear, to retain historical ptrspc-ctive , however contemcrury 
the crisis or heated the con_lict of interests. The records s: 
the ..'a Sion"! : ecuri ;y Council wore oner, for this iuve^ti -ation. 
references in the footnotes show the siyiifi-.ont documents and 
intr.wisvs *:'lch have beer, gathered in a merman*.. r.t historical 
Collection for tha Director of Central Xhtclli-enca. 


;-rthur ' ». furling 


December 3, 19 !T3 
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•’The necessity of procuring good Intelligence 
is apparent ’c need not be further urged — 
All that remains for me to add is, that you 
keep the whole matter as secret as possible. 
For upon Secrecy, Success depends in most 
Enterprises of the kind, and for want of it, 
they are generally defeated, however well 
olanned k promising a favourable issue." 


- George Washington 

July 26, 1777 





I 

Origins in War 

Precedents’ for the systematic collection of intelligence about 
one people by the agents of another lie as deep in recorded history 
as the first diplomatic mission of good will, or deeper. There doubt- 
less went along some unpretentious person to scout around the town, 
listening to the talk of plain folk and having a look at things while 
the resplendent emissary dealt in rhetoric with the King, professions 
and intentions do net always coincide, But then, intelligence officers 
in any- time know that one who is friend today may be foe tomorrow. War 
or tile mood of war rather than peace is the r.cm among the nations of 
the world. 

There have been agents abroad for tills nation since its founding 
in revolution. Some of then have been official, sons informal, sere 
well withdrawn from public view. All have been there to gather infor- 
mation upon other countries and tie attitudes of their governments. 

The Department of State, by nature and by tradition since its estab- 
lishment in 1789, has been the collector and purveyor of such knowl- 
edge for the President and the Congress. The Arsy and the ITayy of 
necessity have had their own means of obtaining information about the 
forces of the enemy whether actual cr hypothetical. 

No coEparable efforts maintained counterintelligence to defend 
the United States. It may have been a false sense of security behind 
the oceans. 3ut so great was the flood of immigration from abroad, 
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excepting the Oriental countries, there was little use in trying to 
intercept foreign agents. Hiey could roam the land at will. Americans 
in private life and in the Government, one might say, were proud to 
have foreigners come and see for themselves. It was a matter of policy 
in the l380's to instruct visiting statesmen from Latin America with 
regard to the strength of the United States, as James G. Blaine sought 
reciprocal trade, a common silver currency with those countries, and 
the Pan-American Union. 1 Certain officers of a recent foe were con- 
ducted from East to West during the summer of 1951 for this Agency 
to acquaint them with the resources and capabilities of the nation. 

It may be inferred, if not said, that they were impressed with its ^ 
wealth and power, and with the good fortune of those from the father- 
land now living here. 

i 

Hie Idea of Intelligence 

Hews does not become knowledge by the mere process of gathering. 

Certainly it does not become intelligence, ..as. the .tern. must be. under- 

stood in considering the weapons of war and the instruments of peace. 

The rasr material of information has first to be verified and then 
appraised for its usefulness. It may be interesting but inconse- 
quential. Subjected to analysis, it may however display elements, 
though insignificant in themselves, that associate in startling fashion 
with other bits of information. Hew evaluations follow. Ihe read- 
•justanents of old elements become new syntheses that have significance. 
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And intelligence has been produced for the policy-maker. It remains 
for him to judge whe tiler this intelligence or some other or his own 
intuitive reaction to events should govern the constriction of policy 
and deternLne the correct course of action. 

There cones to mind at this point the historic work of Alfred 
Thayer Mahan who did so much to determine the naval policy of the 
United States in the Caribbean Sea at the begi nn i n g of the century . ' 
Kalian's writings upon the influence of sea power in history affected 
too the judgments of Great Britain, rival if not hypothetical enemy 
of the United States in that area and the vicinity of' the Panama 
Canal. It is not meant here to iiqply that Admiral Mahan collected, 
produced, or employed intelligence in the present meaning of the 
term. It is intended to show that in advocating policy he made use 
of conparable materials from the familiar categories of geographic,. 

economic, political, social and even emotional data. Historical 

i • 

evidence is closely akin to intelligence. 

So far attention has been held upon separate intelligence, that 
is to say, -upon knowledge drawn. from a single source. But the concept 
of central intelligence is intrinsic. Definitive information upon a 
subject seldom if ever comes from a single source; it is usual to 
learn of the matter from several quarters. And in dealing with human 
affairs at least, one can be sure that one's information has come 
through a mold. The effect of human fashioning may be quite unin- 
tentional; it will be present none the less. It can be very conscious 
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and have all the persuasiveness of a vested interest. There is then, 
clear need to determine the forces which have shaped the material in 
order to bring it into proper relation Tilth information that has been 
obtained on the same subject from other sources. 

Hie way in which tills coordination and synthesis should be accom- 
plished has been a particular concern of government, especially in 
this country. The necessity had been fully recognizsd by 1939. Repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Interior were assigned to the Foreign Service as attaches. Their 
reports were made through the State Department. The military and 
naval attaches in American embassies and legations were less subject 
to coordi n ation as their reports were directly to their respective 
services . 1 The evolution of the method now employed is a major theme 
in this study. Woven with it is the issue yet to be fully settled. 
-Should there be individual responsibility for estimating the intelli- 
gence which is sent to the policy-maker or should the representatives 
of the several interests involved take collective responsibility for 
that estimate?^ 

British services and German operations during the first World 
War made their contributions to American concepts of int elli gence. 

An inspired and subsidised press, stories of atrocities nicely timed, 
the release of documents like the Zimmerman note to Mexico, sabotage, 
strikes, and acts of violence within this country revealed associa- 
tions and made distinctions that are now classic. There were differ- 
ences between British and German methods of subversion and propaga nda 




in neutral America. The dynamiting attributed to German agents 
destroyed properly. Atrocity stories spread by the British were 
intent upon corroding thought. Opinion in this country took greater 
exception to German action against property than to British manipu- 
lation of the truth. Both, however, were parts of an attack' upon 
tiie American tradition of isolation which had. persisted since Thomas 
Paine's exhortation in 1776 to .have done with the "wars and quarrels" 
of Europe. * Bo til gave expert guidance to American participation in 

i > 

the wars of the future. 

Espionage is clandestine. The collection of information seems 
overt, though much of it too is under cover. The decision that 
espionage is sinister and malignant, while the collection of informa- 
tion is honest and benign, depends upon one's own interest and point 
of view. As Daniel Webster observed, "In a question of goring it 

makes all the difference in the world who owns the Bull and who owns 

u 

tiie 0x. w Propaganda's kinship with the foreign missions of religious 
faiths is historic. Both engage in purveying information as the 
touth. But the relativity of truth under pragmatic influences is 
notorious, at least in international affairs. With the growth of 
black propaganda in psychological warfare to break the w ill of the 
eneny, the cause of truth as the best weapon seems lost. The concepts 
of int ellig ence are relative and variable. Duplicity is inherent. 

Only the national security seems to remain integral and constant.^ 
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2ie Idea in Action 

Eie processes of intelligence and their attendant propaganda, 
sabotage, and guerrilla tactics received tremendous stimulus during 
the second World War. Fifth-column activities had become famous in 
the Spanish civil strife prior to the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia 
anri Poland. An interdepartmental committee of the Arty, Navy, and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in July, 1939# sought to control spies, 
saboteurs, and subversive persons. 1 The overthrow of France in June, 
19l;0, and the expulsion of Britain^ troops from the Continent at 
Dunkirk convinced leading Americans that this countiy must prepare 
in every way for the eventuality of war. German agents under Nazi 
direction were already at work in Latin America as their predecessors 
had been for the Kaiser. The specter of an invasion even of North 
America possessed some minds. The British fleet had long supported 
the Monroe Doctrine against foreign encroachment upon Anglo-American 
dominance in the western hemisphere. If Britain fell, there would 
be no British fleet. 1 - 

. President Roosevelt took the eminent Republicans, Stimson and 
Knox, into the Cabinet as Secretaries of War and the Navy. Churchill 
cabled to Stimson "on les aura." Arrangements were made to supply 
the British fleet with destroyers in return for air and naval bases. 
Congress revived the Selective Service of 1917 in September. Ambassador 
Kennedy was making statements that Britain could not stand up to the 
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C-ennan attack. The Fresident sent Willi am J. Donovan in July to find 
out. Donovan was to study toe Germany's fifth-column practices. 

He returned by August h to report orally to Secretary Knox and the 
President upon those practices, Britain's organization for secret 
int el l i gence and what Donovan liked to call "unorthodox warfare." ' 
lie German activities were spread before the American public in a 
series of newspaper articles signed by Edgar A. tbwrer and Colonel 
Donovan. British advices and plans entered from time to time into 
the development of an American system of intelligence and clandestine 
operations.^ 

Donovan believed that Britain would stand. He was abroad again 
before Christmas to make a strategic survey of American economic and 
political interests in the Mediterranean and the Near East. Many 
Americans found it hard to discover those interests, though the Navy- 
had once fought 3arbary corsairs on the coasts of Africa and put the 
Narines ashore in Ecipoli, and there still were American missionaries, 
hospitals, and colleges in the Near East, Donovan saw them, and a 
good deal more as he worked with a British officer against the pro- 

regent, Prince Paul, in Yugoslavia. Ihe Germans sensed enough 
of his purposes to keep him from conferring with the Fr en ch commander. 
General Weygand.^ 

By March 18, Colonel Donovan was home to report upon the dangers 
to shipping, the importance of Northwest Africa to the United States, 
the use of psychological and political warfare, and upon a central 
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intelligence committee which lie saw taking fora in London under the 
exigencies of war. At Roosevelt's direction he talked with Secreta- 
ries Stinson and Knox and • Attorney-General Jackson about ids concept 
of an intelligence agency with the accompanying forces of propaganda 
and subversion, they recommended it to the President. He resu_ w 
was Donovan ' s propo sal on Jbne 10, l?Ul, that there should be a 
"serrf.ce of strategic infornation." Strategy without information, 
he said, was helpless. Information collected for no strategic purpose 
was futile, 

With this memorandum, his first written statement on the subject, 
Donovan laid foundations for the instrument of government which has 
become the Central Intelligence Agency. Whether or not he was aware 
of it at the time, he indicated, too, the difficulties that would 
perplex the administrators of tills common service for the Departments 
of the Government. 

He suggested that the Coordinator cf Strategic Information should 
have an advisory panel consisting of the Director of the Federal 3ureau 
of Investigation, the heads of the intelligence services of tire Army 
• and the Navy, and corresponding officials from other departments 
concerned. He would draw the personnel of his central agency from 
the Army and the Navy as well as from civilian sources. He would 
make sure that the agency should not displace or encroach upon the 
Departments, although it night collect information independently. It 
wa3 to analyze and interpret infornation of many kinds for use by the 
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Departments. Above all, it was "to constitute a means by which the 
President, as Cotranander-in-CIiief, and his Strategic 3oard would have 
available accurate and complete enemy intelligence reports upon which 
military operational decisions could be based, 

Donovan would place under the direction of the Coordinator of 
Strategic Information that psychological warfare which he had observed 
the Germans using so effectively upon "the moral and spiritual defenses 
of a nation," He did not include in his memorandum the physical sub- 
version and guerrilla warfare which he had also in mind. They had 
been discussed with the Cabinet officers; they were implicit in the 

plan. True to the military character of his whole conception, he 

* * 

proposed that the Coordinator of Strategic Information should be 
responsible directly to the President, 

Biis led at once to disagreement with the armed services which 
has eorplicated relationships ever since between them and the central 
intelligence service. President Hoosevelt's military order of June 25, 
19la, as Commander-in-Chief, created the office of Coordinator of 
Strategic Information and gave him military authority, it aroused so 
much opposition that the order was rewritten. 1 '' Ano ther order on Jiily 11, 
19U., established the office of Coordinator of Information. The word 
"Strategic" was omitted from the title. The regular military and 
naval advisers of the President were carefully guarded against inter- 
ference wi ih or impairment of their duties and responsibilities by 
this new aide to the Chief Executive.*'* 
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1 . OSS War Report, Vol. I, p. 260 , ^ ^ 


2, OSS War Report, Yol. I, pp. 7-3# 261-262 
Donovan insisted tjiat the order, was revised, 
not •withdrawn. 
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• p-,-t ixi tie amad services were far fron pleased. It still was 
in effect a rilitary order. Colonel Willi ar. J. Dcnovan was of course 
to lie tie Coordinator of Infornation. Sena -or Taft caugnt up u.eir 
fccli.il, iiough in an overs tu iens.it of tie facts: Donovan could 
'•boss tie intelligence services of tie toy and Havy in the name of 
tie President and. have rare influence t.-iti tie President on rdlitary 

X 

and naval Strategy than the General Staffs." 

Criticisn fron another quarter ::as store in keeping with the 
facts. After a conference on June 13 rri th Donovan and ieniasdn 
Cr.hen, counsel for the ".rational honor Policy Coirittec, regard'.:'.; 
Donovan's ideas on a "service of strategic infoiTia'ion," President 
Dscscvelt sent Cohen tc consult with tic Assi 3 ta. 1 t Director of tic' 
Bureau of tie bu'.gst, Donovan too c::?lcincd his plans for tie future 
of the organisation, Fron tic begin, in;; officials in tie bureau had 
the ir.prc scion that lie was anti :ious to ::al:c tie powers of "lie new 
agency "all-inclusive." He was interested in dories tic noraic .and 
econoiic defense, in research upon Latin America, in tie no folia- 
tions for peace at tile end of tio Duropoaa war, in post-war scenario 
planning, and apparently aching and everything else 'fiat pertained 
to tic strategic intelii"o:iec necessary to the forrrulation of national 
policy. 

It is not surprising ■fist'r.enhers of fio I-ureau of f.o Du. ".got 
thought Done van eager to comctc "if: toy of tie old line agencies 
and most cf tie defense agencies, 1 ' It was rr.ticr soon for all of 
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tie possibilities which his avid inagination conceived. It was alto-- 

ether too soon to draw the lines and establish the interstices between 

ival institutions of the Government so .that they worked harmoniously 

o the common end . f The criticism was fair at the moment. It did not, 

cwever, show due appreciation of the fact that, regardless of his 

arsenal ambitions, Donovan was pioneering in the public interest 

eyond the experiences and assuirotions of the moment. He believed 

hat it was his duty as well as opportunity to put all elements of 

ntelligence in one central organisation. This he declared in 1953* 

& 

as an American contribution in the history of intelligence. 

Die office of the Coordinator of Information developed so rapidly 


ader Donovan's direction that many elements of a central intelligence 
srvice were in operation by the time of the Japanese attack upon 


sari Haroor in December. Ib broadcast radio messages, issue uamphlets, 
id spread the propaganda of truth regarding American principles, the 
ireign Information Service had begun to take shape even before the 
resident's order of July 11. With its listening outposts, it was 
.so soon obtaining information for the production of i n te lli gence. ~ 

10 ? - esearch and Analysis Branch, well established in August, began 
collect and evaluate the basic materials for intelligence reports. 


October the Visual Presentation 3ranch wa s at work upon the tech- 


-aes of delivering such reports and related data to the departments 
i services concerned. 
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An Oral Intelligence Unit was created to interview persons 
icently arrived from abroad. Foreign nationals within this country 
me under study to discover what they might reveal concerning the 
inditions and opinions in the countries of their origin, the eol- 
ation of information by undercover agents outside the Western 
aid sphere had begun upon agreement with the Army and the Uavy in 
:tober that their clandestine intelligence services should be con- 
ilidated under the Coordinator of Information, 

there was agreement also with the British. During the first 
rid War an intimate relationship had existed between the two 
vernments on the diplomatic level, resulting in the exchange of 



there was even planning for the eventuality of war before it 
me with the disaster at Pearl Harbor. A section in Donovan's 
flee, named "Special Activities - K and L Funds," was established 
October 10, 19 hi, to take charge of espionage, sabotage, subversive 
ti vi ties, and guerrilla units, there had been no formal autnoriza- 
m for them, the President's order of July II merely provided for 
ich supplementary activities as may facilitate the securing of 
.ormatlon important for national security not now available to the 
eminent.** But the intent was clear, Donovan sent' an officer to 



study British practices in close association with the British Special 
Operations Executive. ‘It was only a short step into guerrilla warfare 
after the declaration of war. He submitted to President Roosevelt on 
December 22, 19kl, the' plan long in nn.nd for an American force like the 
British Commandos "imbued with the maximum of the offensive and imag- 
inative spirit," an excellent weapon of physical subversion to accompany 
the black propaganda of psychological warfare, * Close who have been 
watching recent preparations within the Central Intelligence Agency 
for paramilitary action may find ample precedent and good example 
in the policy of Colonel Donovan, He developed it in action far more 
than in theory A. . 
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Hie Office of Strategic Services 


Hie burst of -war which he anticipated had two effects upon 
Cclcnel Donovan. He pressed tile organization of his office to com- 
pletion so that he night leave for a command in combat, and he urged . 
that the Coordinator of Information be placed under the direction of 
tiie Joint Chiefs of Staff. They held their first meeting on February 
9, 19U2, as they prepared to work with the British officers in the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 1 

Donovan sent a proposal through Secretary Knox to the President 
that there be attached to the liavy an independent force of land, sea, 
and air raiders, five thousand men, whoa Donovan himself would command; 
and he suggested a successor as Coordinator cf Information, Donovan 


was not permitted to take command of American Commandos. He had 
instead to develop within his office the forces of physical subversion 
and guerrilla warfare. But the Office of Strategic Services, which 
succeeded the Coordinator of Information, was placed as Dcncvan wished 
under the direction cf the Joint Chiefs of Staff by military order of 
the President on June 13, i:h2. 2 

Keanwnile the Coordinator of Informaii.cn had come under urecsures 
tint ware generated by diverse temperaments quite as much as by dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning methods in war. Over Donovan's pro- 
tests, the Foreign Information Service was removed from hi s jurisdiction 
and joined with ether information services in the new Office of War 


Information. Donovan believed that the effectiveness of psychological 
rarfare would be impaired if the control of propaganda directed abroad 
/ere taken from the Coordinator of Information. It is to be noted too 
“hat Tilth the Foreign Information Service went the listening outposts 
rfaich were sources of information for the production of intelligence 
•eports by the Coordinator. But this caused little hardship as die 
■creigr. Broadcast Ihni taring Service of die Federal Corrunicatiens 
lorriission provided complete sunnaries cf its auditing and the iff ice 


>£ Strategic Services soon enlarged its own system of collecting 
secret intelligence .overseas.^ 

mere was a prolonged dispute over psychological warfare. Zze ' 
°—— y w*ij.efs of Staff had created a Joint Psychological Warfare Cor.i- 


ittee in i larch, but reorganized it on June 21, 19 i2, to make Dcncvan 
he chairman, a s Director of the Office cf Strategic Services. Die 
omaittee was composed of representatives from the Army and the l.'avy 
ad supported by an advisory committee drawn from the Department of 
tate, the Board cf Economic Warfare, the Coordinator cf Inter-Anericaii 
fairs, and the Office of Har Information.^ 


. "or the next six months, plans and proposals, suggestions and 
•=ept_cr.s, oasic estimates, reports and dissents were tossed bad-: and 
between -*e Jo_r,t F^cliolo.gical Warfare Committee and its sub- 

rmdttees on the one hand and the Office of Strategic Services and 

s ssii)opcL 3 ji 3 .t& r’z^viiwS n •*»%* 4 , 1 , . 

- une oiner *._-..out ever reaching tlie Joint 

-efg cf Staff, however stated or armied n ,n 

r '* r - ae<1 , specifically or in general 
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lerms, the real natter at issue would seen to an outsider to have 
eer. whether the Office of Strategic Services were to be an agent 
irectly responsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the conception 
nd conduct of psychological warfare. If the Office of Strategic 
Services reported to the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee, "OSS" 
■cold run the ride of having its projects stopped there by the over- 
•helming majority representing the Amy and the Kavy. The armed 
lervices did not like any sort of independent paramilitary command. 

,s Donovan recalled in 1953, it was a critical moment in the whole 
ndeavor to establish an American system of central intelligence. 1 

The issue came to conclusion in December, 1?L2. The Joint 
nief s of Staff sent General KcUarney and Admiral Some to inquire 
nto the Office of Strategic Services. They visited the Office 
eparately, Donovan talked with them, showed them papers, and 
sked them to spend a day watching it in operation. There' followed 
directive from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on December 22, 1 $b2, 
ooli shing the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and designating 
ie Office cf Strategic Services as tie "agency" cf the Joint Chiefs 
c staff > charged with the military ..program of -psychological warfare. 2 

Donovan received a note from General Marshall saying that he 
suld not let the holiday season pass without expressing gratitude 
rr Donovan* s cooperation in the trying tines of tile past year, 
ir shall regretted that Donovan, after voluntarily coming under tiie 




jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs, had not enjoyed smoother saili n g, 
Marshall hoped that the new directive would eliminate most of the 
difficulties, 1 

file Office of Strategic Services gained most of the points for 
which it had contended. Tb supervise the military program of psycho- 
logical warfare and integrate it with military and naval operations, 
there was established within the Office a new Planning Group composed 
of one member from the Department of State, two from the Army, two 
from the Mavy, and four including the chairman from the Office of 
Strategic Services, An advisory comrittee represented the Board 
of Economic Warfare, Office of War Information, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Treasury and other agencies from time 
to time as their interests were concerned. After approval by the 
Director of the Office cf Strategic Services, the plans and projects 
of the Planning Group were to be submitted through the Joint Staff 
Planners to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their final approval. 2 

file operations of propaganda, and of economic warfare within 
the military program for psychological warfare, were reserved to 
lie Office of Jar xnformation and to the Board cf Economic Warfare 
respectively, Die Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was to prepare such special information and intelligence 
studies as die Joint- Chiefs of Staff required. 

ELmer Davis, nead cf the Office of War Information, would have 
no share in this cooperative effort in psychological warfare. He 
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1, Admiral Leahy to Elmar Davis, December 22, 19U2 
Davis to <7. Q. Rogers, February 11, 1?U3 
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declined, representation on the Advisory Committee of the Planning 
group in the Office of Strategic Services. Admiral Leahy had 
written for the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the Planning Group would 
be confined to recommendations to then and they would decide upon the 
propaganda which they wished I Sr, Davis to execute. But he saw it 
differently, There was no purpose to be served in giving advice to 
another group upon natters which one was already under obligation 
to tiie President to formulate and execute. Die President, ha said, 
could "hardly be overruled by lesser authority." Davis considered 
his representative a visitor to rather than a member of the Office 
of Strategic Services. If Davis thought of the federal principle 
at all, he had no inclination to let it bind the part of the national 

X 

effort in war for which he was responsible to President Roosevelt. 

Die intelligence functions of the Office of Strategic Services 
were restricted by the directive of December 22, 19h2 t to those 
"necessary for the planning and execution of the military program for 
psychological warfare, and for the preparation of assigned portions 
of intelligence digests and such other data and visual presentation 
as may be requested." That was not all. The collection of intelli- 
gence by "0S3 W was confined to the special operations of sabotage, 
espionage and counterespionage in enemy-occupied or controlled 
territory, guerrilla warfare, underground groups, and contacts with 
fcraign nationals in the United States. 

Diese restrictions upon the intelligence service of the Office 
were not permitted to' harper its work for long, on paper. They were 


prwt- 

rejved from the text of the directive bv the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
April h, 19U3. And by the final revision of the directive on 
tcber 27, 1?U3, the Office's function of collecting information 
r the production of intelligence was fully restored. But collec- 
on is not reception. Obtaining particular information is different 
om having the right to it in general terns. General Vandenberg and 
tairal Hillenkoetter were to find this true again and again as 
.rectors of Central Intelligence."^ 

It had been agreed ty both Army and Navy in October, 19hl, before 
te attack upon Pearl Harbor, that the "undercover intelligence of. the 
ro services" should be consolidated under the Coordinator of Informa- 
,on. As General Miles ezaressed it, the work was "much more effective 
' under one head rather than three..." A civilian agency, such as 
e Coordinator of Information, had distinct advantages, he said, over 
y military or naval agency in the administration of such a service, 
the same tine the Army and Navy set up their Joint Army and Havy 

telligence Committee to forestall the Coordinator of Information. 

2 

Jwell L. Montague became its secretary on October lii. 

Following the agreement with the Any and Navy, Donovan planned 
once to put a wireless station and agents in North Africa. 3ut 
t understanding had contained the reservation that in the event of ’ 
the Army and the Navy should have full power to operate undercover 
elligsnce services of their own. After Pearl Harbor, the best that 
Ld be obtained in the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was ■ 
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the statement that the military and naval _ intelligence services and 

the Office of Strategic Services would "provide for the complete and 

free interchange of information, evaluated as to creditability of 

source, required for the execution of their respective missions. 1,1 

In practice this meant to the intelligence officers of the Array 

and the navy no obligation whatever upon them to turn over to Donovan's 

Dffice information about operations which they thought should not be 

revealed. It is to be said on their behalf that they had some reasons 

to fear that the civilians in his agency were not disciplined in 

military necessities; the Office of Strategic Services deserved part 

% 

af its reputation for being a sieve, (when General Donovan read this 
statement in February, 1953, he blurted; "How could you say such a 
thing! Diat makes me sore." Die military men, he said, were the 

* x 

’leaky boys." It is also to be said that intelligence reports worth 
submitting to the policy-makers cannot be had if strategic information 
-s withheld from those who have the tad: of making the reports.* 
According to cne who remarked that he ought to know because he 


ra s cne of then, men in the armed services looked with suspicion upon 
he expert economists, geographers, historians, and scientists whom 
onovan gathered about him; they "lowered their hems'* against tliose 
xperts, said General llagruder, and they kept their hems ism. !?e ' 


_gni- and that there was milling and bawling and pawing the dust, but 
5 stampede,^ 


A case in point was die refusal of die kavy to release its radio 
~n ter cep ts" to the Office of Strategic Services. Donovan protested 
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on October 22, 19h2 t that such action would inpair his ability to dis- 
charge his mission. At the tine that he had been willing to refrain 
frcm -cryptographic work, he had understood that the proceeds resulting 
from decoding by the Arned Forces would be .made available to the 
Office of Strategic Services. Ihe Office cculd not carry out the 
duties specifically assigned to it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

12. s undercover representatives in foreign countries were entitled 
to the protection and help which would come frcn the interceptions 


of ensry messages. The Research and Analysis Branch needed the 
information for its strategic studies. Hue Office of Strategic 
Services could not function completely without su oh important mate- 
rials," 

Donovan's protest got a cool reception in the Joint Intelligence 
Connittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, The chairman. General George 
7. Strong, was unwilling to accept even the obvious provisions in the 
directive of December 22, 19U2, arguing at first tint it confined due 
Office of Strategic Services to die planning and execution of pjjrcho- 
Ic.gical warfare, T-Jhen Donovan's deputy. General Ilugr.ider, pointed 
out that the Office had much wider functions in the field cf intelli- 


gence, .-eneral Strong abandoned die argument but remained cbvicualy 
reluctant to yield. Zuis was apparent as the representative of die 


i'avy on die Joint In 
King stating that he 
nation of "intercept 


telli-ence Committee read a letter from Admiral 
wound not agree to any increase in the dissemi- 
materxal. •' lie atti tude of the Committee as a 
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whole was unsympathetic with Donovan’ s claim; and so his representa- 
tive there. General Ilagruder, having in mind "the longer range point 
of view of being able to reconstruct harmonious relations with the 
Armed Forces,” did not press the legal point that the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services was entitled to such information." 

Die issue was seemingly closed on' January 19, l?!i3, by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They ruled that the release of the information 
was within the province of representatives of the Army and Kavy in the 
Planning Group of the Office of Strategic Services. This* of course, 
reduced the natter to specific instances and left power with the Army 
and Navy, still to withhold any particular piece of information. They 
are reluc tant to this moment in 1 953 t o giv e a contra! civilian agency 
intrill gence which, e a oose s thei r capabilities in war. -The result has 
been interference with the flow of. raw materials essential to the 
realistic estimates which should go to the makers of diplomatic policy 
and military strategy. ^ 

Sarly in 19U3 the Joint Chiefs of Staff created the Joint Intel- ' 
ligence Collection Agencies of the Army, Kavy, and Air Forces. These 
too nad the appearance of being helpful to the Office of Strategic 
Services; but the;/ were no more so than the ruling with regard to the 
_,avy's intercepts. The joint agencies were not to engage in initial 
procurement; thee' *«re only to assemble material in the field offices 
snd -orward it vO Washington. In theory tils cooperation should have 
helped the Secret Intelligence Brandi of the Office of Strategic. 
Services. In fact the Joint Intelligence Collection Agencies laid 
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he secret agents of the Office of Strategic Services open to exposure 
n the field, and delved their material in reaching the Secret Intel- 
.igence 3rsnch in Waging ton. Such interference gave Donovan's 
rupporters opportunity to argue that the Armed Services, had established 
he joint collection agencies to- thwart n 03S" and keep it from being 
he central agency in the national intelligence system. The situation 
lid seem to prove that instead of three or four collecting agencies, 
here should be a single and exclusive collector in the field of 
secret intelligence and counterespionage abroad. 1 

Die Office of Strategic Services came under another cross fire, 
if ter the ei^erience at Pearl Harbor, General Marshall and Admiral 
ing were convinced that something had to be done about combining 
he intelligence services of the Army and Davy, regardless of any 
arrangement with the Office of Strategic Services. Dieir agreement 
sparer. tly led in the spring of 1?U3 to a proposal that the Joint 
ntelligence Committee should be reorganised.. It should have a 
ivilian member besides representatives of the Amy, ITavy, Air Force, 
nd Cffice of Strategic Services to fora a better estimating board 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Eiis civilian, by reason. of excep- 
ional performance, night even become the chairman of the Joint 
ntelligence Committee . v Chare was resemblance here to the British 
stLmating committee in which the civilian representing the 7c reign 
ifice sat as chairman with the military experts^ 

2ach member of the reorganised Joint Intelligence Committee 
iculd have access to all of the intelligence in the service which 
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te represented, and presumably he would purvey it to the Committee, 
low much of the information at ills disposal each of them would be 
allowed to submit still remained to be established. !he proposers 
sf tiie new Joint Intelligence Committee, however, seemed to be con- 
fident that such ranking officers could be trusted to decide whether 
ihey could release certain information to the Committee without 
jeopardy to their respective services and at the same time supply 
the Committee with the proper. materials for its estimates. 

I tore important in the plan, and perhaps the telltale, was the 

suggestion that the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of 

r , 

Strategic Services should be linked with the Office cf llaval Intelli- 
gence and tlie Military Intelligence Service so far as their functions 
In foreign intelligence were involved. The idea was that the Research 
md Analysis Branch would thus become a central agency. Files and 
sersonnel transferred from the Arsy and Navy would be integrated with 
similar files and persons of the Office of Strategic Services so that 


here would be a single activity engaged in making strategic surveys. 

In following this ' thought further the plan was to transfer 
i-iicers and o her siiperts from the armed services to tlie Research 
nd Analysis Branch, now directly under the Joint Intelligence Com- 
Ittee. 3he presura tion was that the officers would no longer be 
irectly responsible to the Amy or the Navy. Ihey would be officers 
ithin the central agency. But the fact remained that in the Joint 

j 

ntelligence Committee itself, the Office of Strategic Services would 





have only one representative while the Arry and Uavy and Air Forces 


together wc’ild have three. Ever, if the civilian in the chair agreed 
with the representative of "OSS" they would still be in the minority 
on the Committee.^ 

General llagruder favored the plan. He reported to Donovan in 
September that on the whole it recommended steps "very close to our 
own desires." But he believed that the Branches of Secret Intelli- 
gence and of Counterespionage too should be elevated to the "strategic 
level" with Research and Analysis. Diey belonged in the organization 
of the Joint Citiefs of Staff if it were to be the "authoritative body 
of the future superior strategic intelligence service." Ihe three 
:;ere, after all, the essentials in any central intelligence service. 

llagruder was not so willing to. mix the intelligence experts cf 
the Amy, ITavy and Air Force with the civilians or "scholar experts" 


in the divisions of Research and Analysis. Each group should retain 
"its own sense of responsibility"; tie results cf their separate 


efforts should be brought together. Otherwise, he said, their 
orts would be wasted, and the chiefs of the grouns would not 
demand tie best personnel.'" Military men and civilians since then 


seem to have been working togeti 
of intelligence more effectively 
General Donovan did net tel: 


ier in the same group on problems 
* than General llagruder anticipated. 
:c to t..Q plan so readily as ; Isgruda 


Z 


rosnioly ut looked, to Donovan, 
attempt to deprive him of a naj 


as it well could, more like an immediate 
or service within the Office of Strategic 
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Services and to narrow his activities still further in the field of 
intelligence. Hie plan did not materialize.^ 

In the words of a contemporary observer, the Army, Navy, and 
the Department of State were always glad to use the Research and 
Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services as a servant, 

They were not willing to accept it as an equal partner in final judg- 
ments. By depriving it of the "sensitive information" which they had 
within their control, they were able to keep it from being what it 

I 

was supposed to be, the competent research agency in the political- 

2 

economic-social field of national intelligence. 

Complicated issues between the aimed services and the central 
intelligence service will appear again in this study. General 
Vandenberg and Admiral Hillenkoetter, as Directors of Central Intel- 
ligence, will be found in similar clashes of opinion and trials of 
strength with advisory boards and committees over the collection and 
production of intelligence. Psychological warfare, too, in all its 
ramifications is still at issue among ths services and departments 
concerned with devising and executing its projects. 3he President* s 
planners of 1953 might examine in more detail than has been given 
here General Donovan's experience in 191*2 with the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee.^ 

Notwithstanding serious blocks to the production of strategic 
reports and interference with its activities in other ways, the 
Office of Strategic Services established institutions and practices 
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iat arc requisite to a national systen of intelligence . It sc cum- 

| 

ited fee wealth of experience for its successors to enjoy. Arons 
yS legacies to fee Central Intelligence Agency were the methods and 
sans of procuring both overt and secret intelligence, the devices of 
rrs. terespicnage, the procedures of research and analysis, and a 
msiderable number of skilled persons. 

3he foreign groups in the United States, a mosaic of nationali- 
Lec, were certain to be useful as sources cf intelligence. It was 
rcortant to exploit those who had come from nations under the Ilazis 
td fee Communists. It was Jri.se to keep feen under surveillance also 

r subversive activities. The Foreign nationalities Branch, estab- 

i 

shed to scan fee foreign language press and to deal with political 
tfugees and leaders of foreign groups, at first met opposition from 
te Departments cf Justice and State. The Federal 3-ireau cf Invest!- a- 

l' i 

•cn was afraid that the Branch would interfere with its woix. I.'embsrs 
fee State Department wore suspicion s that fee Branch right usur: 
nations cf policy-making, But fee Foreign ITatLonalities Branch 
monstsrated its value 30 effectively to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
at it was fined as part cf fee intelligence system in die Office 
Strategic Services. It obtained a large amount cf significant 
formation concerning Cceckoslovaliia, Greece, and Poland. 1 

lie Secret Intelligence Branch grew from a small organization 
th a few overseas units which supplied fee aimed services wife 
. fe reports in Ktf , l?u2 to a system of penetration by land, sea, 
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and air, producing five thousand reports a month at its peak. Its 
\ « 

"geographic desks" were increased and regrouped to operate more 
affectively in neutral countries and to gain access into adjacent 
hostile or occupied territories. Use Reporting Board controlled 
the dissemination of intelligence and directed geographic units 
which were more .carriers than collectors of .information. The 

Branch developed a section to enlist the support _of . labor in all 

< | . 

countries not only- for intelligence but for sabotage and subversion. 

A "s*iip observer unit" obtained the especially valuable intelligence 

I 

I 

to be had from sea m a n , their organizations, ship operators, and 
other maritime sources. A technical section provided information 

I 

on roads, bridges, aqueducts, weapons, and similar matters of 
e n gineering. It maintained daily contact with the "Manhattan 
Project" in atonic energy. 1 

The counterpart of Secret Intelligence, known as "X-2," devel- 
oped a network of counterespionage which spread from London to Shanghai 
through Europe, Africa, the Near East; India, Burma, and China, with 

each headquarters reporting directly to Washington. And by October, 

■ '■ ' v ■ 

19U5, a registry of enemies and subversive persons had been developed 

in Washington that ran to some lj.00, 000 names. Ibis with the records 

of the Federal Bureau of Investigation constituted the backbone of 

Security Intelligence. Moreover, working agreements with the British, 

French, and others were ready for the future. 2 

® le BritiA were willing to let Americans into their organization 
learn about Hitler's agents, but. not so disposed to have the 

| 
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American intelligence services come into regions where Britain had 

primary interests. In some instances the reluctance amounted to 

; 

downright refusal, This appears to have been the case for some 

time in northern France, the Low Countries, and Southeast Asia, It 

is to be said, though, that the situation in the last instance was - 

corolicated further by Chians Kai-shek and Douglas KacArthur, 

5efcre long, geographical understandings were established upon ' 

» ; 

tile principle that the Office of Strategic Services would take a 
leading position in the work of intelligerice as tlie American mili- 
tary forces penetrated certain areas, This was particularly true 
in Western Europe a's the invasion gained momentum. In other regions 
i British intelligence services continued to dominate, and in some 
instances. made it practically impossible for American intelligence 
officers to go about their business. In Istanbul and doubtless other 
places like it, for very good reasons of security. or ra tiler the com- 
plex lack of it, the British did not care to become involved with 
American intelligence,^ 

In spite of all this, there was cooperation to a great degree 
both in London and in New York. The British, supplied the Office 
of Strategic Services with information on occasion when the United 
States Army and Ilavy either could or would not dc sc. To be apure.- 
cxaved as well, the British allowed American officers to observe tie 
‘ int6rrslati0I1 ^?s of their services and the wording of their intel- 
ligence system, for report to the Office of Strategic Services and 
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benefit of the Jlnerican system. 1 The study which William K« Jackson 
made of the Britidi organization in 19U5 and then with Kingman 
Douglass in 19h6 influenced the development of the Central Intelli- 

'l r 

gence Agency. 

However valuable in themselves, the first reports of the Research 
end Analysis Branch under the Coordinator of Information, were neither 
well related to one another nor focused properly upon the needs of the 
Army and Havyj For this condition, the Services were in part respon- 

i 

sible until they gave better explanation of what they wanted. Such 

strategic surveys became the major enterprise of the 3ranch in 19!i2. 

'This basic intelligence -laid bare at the demand of war the hard . 

economic and geographical facts within the conflict of nations. The 

strategic surveys of Research and Analysis were the predecessors of 

the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Studies which in turn were super- 

2 

seded by the program of National Intelligence Surveys. 

The Research and. Analysis Branch also provided intelligence upon 
contemporary events. Information came from outposts of the Branch 
in such advantageous places for observation as London, Algiers, Cairo, 
Stockholm, New Delhi, Chungking, Bucharest, Istanbul, Rome, Lisbon, 
and Athens. This current intelligence had usefulness distinct from 
the information which came from Secret Intelligence and from the 
Department of 3tate. Collection by "RIA" was not hampered by the 
secrecy of one nor by the diplomatic protocol of the other.^ 

The use of photography as well as words was fully appreciated 
in die Office of Strategic Services and passed on to its successors 
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,n the national intelligence system. It had a War Room with maps, 
:harts, and reports. Here was a Daily Intelligence Summary ana a 
■olitical Intelli-ence Weekly . Called by whatever name, things 
.ndispensable are much the same. He Central Intelligence Agency 
ias similar mechanisms and aids, and they are administered in quiue 
similar fashion. He need is immediate -and apparent for supporting 
services like the recruitment and training cf personnel, legal advice, 
accounting, procurement and maintenance of equipment. He Office of 
Strategic Services had such supporting services. Improvement and 
expansion came with experience, but little change in tile essential 

i ■ 

functions. He methods of communication were, the best in existence 

j. i 

jthen. They have been improved since with every innovation in the 
transmission of visual images and sound. The Office of Strategic 

Services used the three kinds of cover for its agents and operations — 

I ! i 

governmental, commercial, and professional. The choice today among 
'hese types of concealment is determined as then by the peculiarities 
If tiie particulr situation.^ 

i ' ’ 

; The covert activities of the Office of Strategic Services have 

I: i 

pen examined in the War Report of the Office and are not to be 
ppraised project by project in this study. But tlieir contribution 

i ! 

j> the Central Intelligence Agency is a matter of concern here. The 

fecial Operations 3ranch, in charge of sabotage and physical sub- 

I 

jrsion, was uppermost in the purposes of General Donovan: accordingly 
| grew from small beginnings in 19U1 until it. had become a valuable 
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juxiliary to military dperations in the theatres of war miere it was 


3ecause the Office of Strategic Services 


ould not make arrangements satisfactory to both JiaeArthur and 
onovan, it did not operate in the Western Pacific, though it had 
i rcle in China. 3, 

Opinions of “OSS" varied from praise to blame as a matter of 
jourse with the predilections and interests of the observers. Agree- 
ent appears to have been general outside the Office itself, however, 
kat its Special Operations Branch should be liquidated at the close 
f the war with other unorthodox or paramilitary enterprises such as 
he Operations Groups or guerrillas and the Karl time .Unit, whose 
frog men" have attracted so much attention. This was even more 
rue of the Morale Operations Branch engaged in black propaganda, 

1 though a movement began shortly afterward to apply the lessons 
n this art of war. On March 5, 191*6, Patterson, Secretary of War, 
rote to Secretary Forrestal of the Navy urging that a body of experts 
iou!d institute some kind of a system tc develop weapons for the 
sy ecological warfare the future#^ 
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The Donovan Plan 

Long before the troops of tbs Allies invaded Germany or the 
atomic boobs bad fallen on Hiro shi m a and Nagasaki, thoughts wars upon 
profiting in tines of peace from experience with the Office of Strategic 
Services, the Office of War Information, and other intelligence 
services. Brigadier General John Hagruder, while bead of Lend Lease 
in China, had observed in practical operation the need for joint 
intelligence among the services. Because of his office, he obtained 
information moire easily than the military attache and others. 

He therefore suggested that they should cooperate in gathering and 
verifying intelligence, and he proposed to General Stilwell that 
the practice might be extended to Washington among the armed services 
at the highest level. General Stilwell did not believe that it 
would succeed in Washington. When Magruder returned to the United 
States in the summer of±9u2, however, he conferred enthusiastically 
with General Donovan and put his ideas on paper. Donovan assured 
him that the Office of Strategic Services was designed for Just 
that purpose, and invited him to Join the organization as its 
Deputy Director for Intelligence. 1 

The plan Which Magruder proposed in August, 19U2 stressed 
the imperative need for coordinating all of the agencies concerned 
with intelligence. The collecting services of the Departments 
obtained valuable information, he saidj but not a single one was 
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competent to furnish the complete information which was necessary to 
■national decisions." There were no "sure and continuous" connec- 
tions' between the intelligence agencies and those who were responsible 
for aaking the decisions and plans. Ha found all of the intelligence 
services so "corapartmented" that the only escape from the situation 
was to establish a "superior Joint intelligence agency." No vital 
decisions could be made for the conduct of- the war without "complete 
and digested intelligence."^ 

Looking back upon this Memorandum, wo may well admire the per- 
ception with which the author wrote of difficulties that still persist. 
General Vagruder did not then visualize the Intricate system for 
coordinating departmental intelligence with strategic studies made 
independently by experts in research and analysis. But he did appre- 
ciate the necessity for "synthesis* of the information from all 

■v# 

services for strategic planning and decisions by those who had to 
make both diplomatic and military policies. Since the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was then at work on 
problems of intelligence for the Amy and Navy, he thought of it 
rather than of some other central agency for his purposes. But he 
observed that the Joint Intelligence Committee would have to be 
reorganized and its functions augmented or it could not operate effec- 
tively as the body of advice, coordination, and recommendation to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Magrudar proposed in August, 19h2 that in place of the working 
staff of the Joint Intelligence Comuittee there should be established 
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& Joint Intelligence Bureau. The new bureau should act as an agency 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under its director and deputy director 
there should be research divisions in the several fields of intelli- 
gence, political, economic, military, and others. The product of 
their effort should be systematically administered by an initiating 
and reviewing committee. This key camaittee should make assign- 
ments to the working groups, should requisition material from the 


various departments concerned, and should approve the studies and 
estimates of the Bureau before they went through the Director's office 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The committee of Initiation and review within the Bureau was to 

|oe composed of representatives from the intelligence services of the 

| | 

Departments. But it was clear that Uagruder intended that they 
Should not be merely visitors from their respective Departments; they 


(rare to be members of the Bureau.- Although representing separate 
Interests, they were to be gathered into one body with functions 
ixpressly delegated in accordance with the federal principle. 

Congress itself, with sovereign powers expressly delegated in 
;ha Constitution, is the best example of the principle. Though 
representative of the States, component parts of the Union, Congress 
^cercises powers that ire superior to and exclusive of powers retained 
|>y the States; the product of its action la national. The concept 
jihat the federal principle was applicable within an agency of the 
government seams to have been ahead of its time in the fall of 19li2. 
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There were of course military man in the Office of Strategic Services, 
but the idea that they represented the services from which they had 
come at the same time that they worked as members of a central 
intelligence agency was then highly theoretical. 

General Magroder clung to his ideas and strengthened them in 
| dealing with those who obstructed the actual working of the Secret 
i Intelligence Branch and the Research and Analysis Branch of the 
I Office of Strategic Services. He wrote on July 30, 19U3 to the 
| Executive Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a series of observe- 

I. j 

tions upon the United States Intelligence Service in which he said 
as much in so many woi-ds. 

IS. Secr»t Int.ljlg.nce Branch tad reacted an tapreeaiT. atag. 
of development in spite of the fact that it was handicapped by out- 
right resistance in some quarters and by limitations imposed by some 
well-intentioned officials who lacked familiarity with its objectives 
and failed to appreciate its value as a national asset. 

Analysis Branch, he said, could be the very 
core of an agency which could not be duplicated in any other 
intelligence organisation restricting itself to the needs of a 

The Branch was uniquely designed to serve a 
group of highly qualified specialists should 
the Joint Chiefs and have functions befitting 
their ability to produce. Instead, they were being denied access 
to information by other agencies in spite of what were believed to 

the spirit of the directive from the Joint Chiefs 


The Research and 


particular department 
particular need. Its 
be the "servitors” of 


be both the terms and 
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even more than 
General Walter 


of Staff. Magruder wished now in the fall of 19U3 to see the Secret 
Intelligence Branch and the Counterespionage Branch taken up to 
"the strategic level” and incorporated with the Besearch and Analysis 

Branch in a superior intelligence agency under the Joint Chiefs of 

1 

5 tf&X X» - , 

General Donovan looked beyond the imnadiate exigencies of war 

his deputy. General Magruder. At the request of 

B. Smith, recently Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff and now Chief of Staff of the Allied Forces in North Africa, 

Donovan wrote on September 17, 19U3 to give his ideas in detail upon 

the creation of a strategic intelligence organization as an integral 

and permanent jiart of the military establishment. Donovan had 

worked with Smith to put the Office of Strategic Services under the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. Though produced in war and quite naturally 

reflecting that fact, Donovan's paper revealed that his thinking ran 

2 

times of peace. 

long-range view of requirements. There must be inde- 
pendence from other nations for reasons of security, verification of 
information, and control. Friends today might not be so cordial tomor- 
row. Secret moans had to be maintained for collecting political, 
economic, sociological, and psychological data. There should be 
counterintelligence as a matter of course to protect these primary 
services. He stressed the use of the radio and the need for inde- 
pendent communications and passport privileges. A separate budget 
and unvoucherec. funds were essential. 


far ahead into 
His was a 
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Donovan advocated a civilian director supported largely by 


civilian personnel. He explained the importance of research and 
analysis by. those who were expert in critical appraisal, by skilled 
technicians and specialists on particular regions. And, as was to be 
expected of him, General Donovan associated these requirements for 
an intelligence service closely with physical subversion and warfare 
upon morale. They were all indispensable parts of a national intelli- 
gence system* 

It may be only coincidence, but it is a striking coincidence, 

, 

that General Smith later became Director of Central Intelligence and 
adhered to much the same requirements in administering the affairs 


of the Central. Intelligence Agency, though they were far greater in 
scope and pace than those of the Office of Strategic Services*^ 

As General Smith had asked, Donovan consulted other officers 


experienced in intelligence, particularly Colonel Dudley W, Clarke, 
a friend in the British Army who had much to do with the Commandos. 
Taking up Clarke’s suggestion of the "ideal control" for a strategic 


intelligence organisation, Donovan proposed that it should be 
included with the Army, Navy, and the Air Force as the "fourth ana" 
under the jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The chief of 
the intelligence organisation, or "Strategic Services," would be a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They all, of course, were 
under tbe President as Commander- in-Chief. 


General Donovan did not then let a question interfere which later 
wrecked his plan in the committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Ibethar the chief of "Strategic Services" should be responsible 
iirectly to the President or to the Secretary of a Department, he 
laid in his letter to General Smith, did not affect the issue. Donovan 
lid not wish to have the strategic intelligence organisation placed 
under the control of one department* The intelligence organisation 
was to serve and support not only the armed forces but the diplomatic, 
aconomic, and propaganda services; that is to say the Department of 
State, the Foreign Economic Administration and the Office of War 
Information of those days. 

At that time Donovan saw "distracting political consequences" in 
placing "Strategic Services* directly under the control of the 
President* If it should be decided- to have a Department of Defense 


in which all the "Fighting Services" would be placed, then the strategic 
Intelligence organization should be included on a parity with the 
others. If no such legislation were enacted, "Strategic Services," 
or a new intelligence agency to take its place, could continue under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with a civilian head appointed by the 

P*p»ct«a4 riant, * 

r UtlUV • 

What led General Donovan to endeavor later to return the Office 
of Strategic Services directly under the President is hard to discover 
Ln the documentary evidence* His enemies were certain that he was 
Intent upon building the proverbial empire. The hypothesis is too 
limple. One difficulty with it is that he was instantly removable 


from office at the President's whim as even political appointees were 
lot. Donovan will be found fairly reasonable in discussing with the 
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slirt Strategic Survey Comnittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
jssibility, though he did not favor the idea, of placing the Director 
f Central Intelligence under a board consisting of the Secretaries 
f State, War, and the Wavy. His opinion seems consistently to have 
ben that the responsibility should be individual; it should not be 
diffused through inter nediate echelons." If he had to compromise 
3 preferred to have this Director under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
e thoroughly understood the principle of chain of conmand.^ 

Drawing further upon his staff. General Magruder and others, for 
cLeas and suggestions. General Donovan stated his views again in 
ctober, 19Uk when public thoughts, though still in the midst of war, 
Isre upon the solemn endeavor at Dumbarton Oaks to establish a United 
ations which might settle international disputes by some means other 
fean war. It was the tjime of greatest' cooperation between the Soviet 
nion and the United States. It was before the Russian armies had 
riven the Germans from Poland. It was also before British and 
merican troops had broken the last great German effort on the western 
front in the deathly fog and gloom of the Battle of the Bulge, before 
hey had swept over the Rhine deep into Germany to meet the Russians 
jn the Elbe, auspicious friends becoming foes. It was before the 
ncertain agreements at Yalta and the rising quarrels over Poland, 
he Balkan States, and Red China. It was before the United States 
ad the atomic bomb to drop upon Japan anrf to complicate further 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. * 
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Tha essentials to any central intelligence service were plain 
and clear. Thsre mst. be an uninterrupted flow of intelligence in 
peace as in wap so that national policy, military and political, could 
be based upon knowledge. This was to be obtained by both overt and 
clandestine means abroad; there should be no clandestine operation 
within the United States. Moreover, the central agency should have 
no police power; nor should it be identified with any law-enforcing 
body either at home or abroad. This statement should be kept always 
in mind by those who are wont to accuse "Wild Bill" Donovan of wishing 
to set up an Aaerican Gestapo. 

The outstanding purpose of the central intelligence service which 

I | 

Donovan proposed was to collect, analyze, and deliver intelligence 
"on tha policy or strategy level* to the policy-makers of the Govern- 
ment as directed by the President. This intelligence was to serve 
the Army and the Navy as well as the Department of State or any other 
branch of the Government. He. would not interfere with the operational 
intelligence of the departments. But he did intend to make the 
principle of individual responsibility for national intelligence 
starkly clear.! 

A Director, appointed by the President and under his orders, was 
to administer this central service and determine its policy with the 
advice and assistance of a board of representatives from the Depart- . 

ment of State, j the Amy and the Navy. Donovan did not say "with the 

I 

advice and consent" of those representatives; he said "advice and 
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assistance." jlfere was a source of much argument, heated argument, 
and great difficulty from that time until now. 1 

Charged with the duty of collecting information and producing 
intelligence for the national defense, the central agency should 
have its own deans of casmuni cation and of control over all secret 
activities, espionage and counterespionage, crypto-analysis, and sub- 
versive operations. It would have to use both vouchers d and unvouchered 
funds. It would need as a matter of course, let us repeat, a staff 
of specialist^, professionally trained in analysis, expert in 
languages, informed about particular regions, possessed of the many 
skills that were necessary to the working of so complicated an organ- 
ization. 

Ill of these essentials to a central intelligence service, 

General Donovan believed that he had in the Office of Strategic 
Services. There was no need to create a new agency. There would 
be only the task of adjusting the Office of Strategic Services to 
peacetime conditions and perpetuating it as an instrument of govern- 
ment within the Executive Office of the President. The way to accom- 
plish it now in the fall of 19hii was by means of an executive order 

to replace the order of June 13, 19 h2 t which had put the Office of 

2 

Strategic Services under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There were conferences about the plan with the President's 
advisers in the White House. There were discussions with members 
of the committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to whom the proposal 
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suld be eventually referred. There were negotiations with repre- 
sntatives of the Foreign Economic Administration, the Bureau of the 
Udget, and the Department of State. For Donovan was well aware 
bat there were many in the armed services and elsewhere who did not 
lare his views and who had ideas of their own about the kind of 

' L 1 

Intelligence service which the country should have. 

The Department of State in particular, as a party of major 

ate rest in policy-making, had begun to make provision for a foreign 

itelligence service within its organization. Donovan had among his 

apers such a program dated September 30, 19UIi; he knew that members 

jf the State Department were conferring with persons in the War 

apartment, the Navy Department, and the Bureau of the Budget. And 

jaen there was the Federal Bureau of Investigation at work in Latin 

{oerica as well as the continental United States, guarding its 

rerogatives and patrolling its jurisdiction. It was apparent that 

s must have his plan w^ll in hand and properly explained in advance 

f its presentation to the Joint Chiefs of Staff..* . . 

At this Juncture, shortly after submitting a preliminary 

raft to the President, Donovan received from Roosevelt a plan for 

U "eyes only." The President did not give the name of its author. f 

j*fc Donovan knew that it came from John F. Carter, commentator and 
| | +*■ 

Ithor known as "Jay Franklin." His plan has interest for opinions r ** 

jid purposes other than General Donovan's. It afforded Donovan an 

I i 

j>portunity to speak his mind forcefully as usual and place credit 
lere it was due.-* 
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Carter felt that "the British Intelligence" had already "penetrated" 
the Office of Strategic Services j its usefulness after the -war there- 
fore would be -impaired. The British would pursue their own ends; 
these might not be "synonymous" with American purposes. Carter offered 
to establish a less expensive and adequately camouflaged central 



He would leave the evaluation of reporta to the State Department. 
Carter had formerly worked in the Department. 


Donovan dismissed the suggestion. The author's thinking on 
intelligence, ha said, was in the "horse and buggy stage." As for 
British penetration of the Office of Strategic Services, it was in 
fact cooperation from which the Office bad greatly profited. He 
might have added that the Office was dependent upon British sources 
for much of its information. He declared that it had maintained its 
integrity. In point of fact, he said, the President hould be inter- 
ested to know that "both our' Allies and our enemies know less about 

i 

our inner workings than we do about theirs." 

No more was heard from Carter, unless he was one of those who 
were advocating the expansion of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation into an Intelligence service overseas. By November 7 word 
came from the White House to discourage that movement. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was to have no intelligence functions out- 
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side of the United States. But talk of it continued. Attorney- 

General Biddle favored it in the spring of 19US- His successor. 

Teas Clark, proposed a similar measure in the fall of 19U5. It was 

some time before the question was settled and the agents of the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation finally withdrawn from Latin 
1 

America. 

Donovan's final draft of his plan for a "Permanent World-Wide 
Intelligence Service" went to the President on November IB, 19hiu 
In it Donovan stressed two requirements. Control of the system 
should return from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President. There 
should be a central authority reporting directly to the President 
with responsibility for setting objectives and coordinating the 
material necessary in planning and executing "national policy and 
strategy." Though they were in the midst of war, he said, before 
they were aware of it they would be in the "tumult of rehabilitation." 
An orderly system of intelligence would contribute to informed 
decisions. They had in the Government at the time the trained and 
specialized personnel needed for the task. This talent should not 
be dispersed. 2 

In the draft of a directive which he inclosed, Donovan pro- 
posed that the board to "adviae and assist" the director of this 
central intelligence service should consist of the Secretaries of 

State, War, the Navy, and other members whom the President might 

£ 

subsequently appoint.' This designation of the Secretaries them- 
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selvas is not to be overlooked. Donovan had no thought here of 
asking the departmental chiefs of intelligence advisors to the 
director, unless of course they night happen to be named severally 
by the Secretaries to sit in their places as deputies. We shall 
find later that the opponents of Donovan's plan advocated the use 
of the departmental chiefs of intelligence as an advisory board. 

We shall also find that General Donovan adhered to his idea that 

such a board of advice should be at the high level of the Secretaries 

jfc . 1 

or their representatives. 

The proposed executive order for the transfer of the Office 
of Strategic Services and the directive to accompany it, as finally 
drafted near the end of November, contained the expected 

provision for national intelligence, carefully distinguishing it 
from the operational intelligence of the Departments. The directive 
laid plans for subversive operations abroad and for liaison with the 
intelligence agencies of foreign governments. It prohibited the use 
of any police power either at home or abroad. In addition, the 
directive called for the dissolution of all joint intelligence com- 
mittees and agencies then operating under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the War and the Navy Departments. Their functions, personnel, and 
facilities were to be given over to the Office of Strategic Services. 
In time of war or unlimited national emergency, its operations were 
to be coordinated with military plans and subject to the approval of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; theatre commanders were to have control 
in their areas. Under other conditions, there were to be no geo- 
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xaphical restrictions upon the operations of the Office of Strategic 
eryicea.* These last provisions were certainly not designed to win 
'riends in the Army, the Navy, or even the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
;ation. Donovan's plan looked like an invitation to ordeal by 

1 J2 . 

tattle before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So it proved. > 

▲ memorandum from Uagruder on November 22, l?Ui, had specifically 
irged that the executive order be precise and detailed. Otherwise, 
le said, the matter would not be "tied up;" the services would 
'worm out of generalities." The Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
foint Chiefs of Staff would fit into the plan, once the authority 
'or it was obtained. It could of course remain responsible to the 
loint Chiefs of Staff for correlating and evaluating military intel- 
igence as such, though it were eliminated as a body having to do 
ith the estimates for "national policy and strategy" which the 
ffice of Strategic Services should provide. 2 

j General Donovan was ready by November 27 for the hearing before 
be Joint Chiefs of Staff. And so he wrote to General Marshall, 
padral King, and General Arnold of the Army, the Navy, and the Army 
lr Forces; to Lieutenant General Ssbick, chairman of the Joint 
bratagic Survey Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to Vice 
iairal Horne, deputy of Admiral King as Chief of Naval Operations; 

\ Secretary Stimson and Assistant Secretary. McCloy of the War 

ipartmantj to Secretary Forrestal and Assistant Secretary Bard of 

| 

ia Navy; and to Mr. James C. Dunn, the State Department's Officer 
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if Foreign Affairs. To all of these ranking officers, heads of 
Lepartments and their assistants, Donovan explained Ms plan for 
turning the Office of Strategic Services into a permanent central 
intelligence system, and enclosed a copy of his final memorandum for 
ihe President of November id, l?idi. He reiterated again and again 
.n these letters that he did not propose to interfere with the 
jpe rational intelligence services of the Departments nor seek any 
wlice functions for the central agency. It was to be a coordinating 
Lgency. As he closed this phase of the endeavor, General Donovan 
le dared that it "might be well to capitalize on our errors of the 
»st two years and put it into effect at once." 2- 

But this was not to happen. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Armed Services accepted the invitation to combat 
Vociferously and at length. Shouts of "Gestapo" echoed through 
[he committees and Congress into the press and back again from far 

I- 

jorners of the world. The Department of State proceeded with its 
jwn plan, aided and encouraged by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Apartment of Justice. Another full year passed before a central 
ptelligence service began to operate in times of peace, and then the 
bfice of Strategic Services was no longer in existence.^ 
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Constructive Controversy 

Th a scene of action shifted to the conmittees of the Joint 
Chiefs of 3taff in December, 19W* as General Donovan sent abroad 
on a tour of inspection. Members of the Joint Intelligence Staff, 
working committee of the Joint Intelligence Committee, for some time 
had been dissatisfied with the system of collecting and appraising 
intelligence. They were discussing issues and problems among them- 
selves in the hope that they might discover conaon ground for the Army 
and Navy, the Department of State, Foreign Economic Administration, 
and the Office of Strategic Services. The Donovan plan disturbed their 
thinking} it contained a provision agreeable to none of them. This, 
of course, was the idea that the Director of Central Intelligence 
should be immediately responsible to the President and subject only 
to advice from the Departments. In the end, the Joint Intelligence 
Staff had reason to thank General Donovan. His thoughts were so great 
a shock to departmental minds that the members of the Staff got for 
their own suggestions an audience which otherwise they might never 

1 

have received from their superiors in the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

A large part of the resistance to the Donovan plan in the meetings 
of the committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff grew out of malice 
toward General Donovan him s e lf. Same remarks were kept from the 
record, but enough of the bitterness came through to convince any 
reader that Donovan's proposal would not be accepted as such. There 
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Notes on Darling's Chapter I, pp. 4 9- S3. 


The dissatisfaction of the J.I.S. was not with the 
"system of collecting and appraising, intelligence" (p. 49) 
of which it was hardly cognizant, but with a process of 
coordination that required the common consent of -» six 
sovereign powers, a. process with which the J.I.S. was all 
too familiar. Thus the J.I.S. was strongly in favor of vesting 
a power of decision in a D.C.I., with a compensating procedure 
for registering departmental dissents. This was and still is 
the essential element of the solution eventually adopted. 

Darling's description of the "civilian plan" presented to 
the J.I.C. (p. 50 and p. 5fc) is actually a description of the 
final compromise. The "civilian plan" was substantially identi- 
cal with the Donovan proposal, as Donovan himself noted (p. 53). 

All members of the J.I.S. were personally sympathetic 
toward the Donovan proposal, but the service members were 
instructed delegates. On that basis, I was the author of the 
"Service plan". The long deadlock was broken when, to my 
astonishment, Gen. Bissell publicly instructed me to perfect 
the "civilian plan". I then prepared the final compromise with 
Gleason's participation and concurrence. It was simply the 
"civilian plan" with the N. I. A. from the "service plan" inserted 
into it . 





Ludwell Montague 
23 April 1969 
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•n as, fortunately, a body of criticism baaed upon honest and construc- 
tive disapproval* There was agreement too with many of his major 
1 • 

principles* 

Two separate proposals called for brevity's sake the "services 
plan" and the "civilian plan," emerged from the controversy. Both 
were influenced by the Donovan plan* Both rejected Donovan's sug- 
gestion that the head of the central intelligence agency should 
report directly to the President. They seriously modified, though 
they did not entirely remove, his concept of individual responsibility, 
is so well expressed during the argument in the prolonged meeting of 
the Joint Intelligence Comaittee on December 22, 19Uh, the issue 
lay between "the principle of coordination and the principle of 
chain of command."^ 

The "services plan" placed authority jointly with the Secretaries 
of State, War, and the Navy, but did not elaborate upon their con- 
duct as a board* The thought may simply have been that no one of 
them would be allowed by the others to have control} all three there- 
fore should operate by unanimous consent. They could watch one 
another as each looked out for his own interests. The idea that this 
group should function as a whole, however, was Inherent in the 
authority descending to the Secretaries from the President* Author- 
ity is si n gle; it is not divided when shared by several persons* 

The Secretaries were individually responsible to the President. But 
he could assign tasks to them individually or collectively at his 
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own pleasure. As indicated in the debate of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee, the assumption was logical that the three Secretaries 
would function as a whole. 

The real intent of the "services plan" seems nevertheless to have 
lain in the word "federal" as it was applied to the "intelligence 
directorate" designed to operate under the Secretaries. This direc- 
torate was to have a civilian head from the Department of State and 
deputies from the War and Navy Departments. It should have powers 
of inspection, coordination, and planning. It should have no 
administrative or operating functions j apparently these were to remain 
with the respective Departments. A "single national intelligence 
service," according to this plan, was "undesirable." 

Separate from the Directorate there would be a joint intel- 
ligence service to conduct operations of "common concern" to the three 
Departments and, it may be supposed, any other agency or Department 
which had interests involved from time to time. Stress upon matters 
of "comaon concern" in this manner accentuated the desire to keep 
other interests of the Departments distinctly their own concern. 

Those who favored this plan, mostly representatives of the 
armed services, wished to have the Joint Intelligence Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff continue to provide intelligence esti- 
mates, or synthesis of departmental intelligence, on a "strategic 
level." Pram their point of view, the fact that the Department of 
State, the Foreign Economic Administration, and the Office of 
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Strategic Services all had representation in the Joint Intelligence 
Coraaittee made it possible and fairly easy to develop the committee 
into a national estimating board. 1 

The "civilian plan" accepted Donovan's principles and methods 
for the moat part. The proposed central intelligence agency for 
coordination and secret collection should operate with an indepen- 
dent budget. All departments, though mainta in ing their own operational 
intelligence, should make available to the central agency whatever 
materials the director might request. The central agency should 
have no police functions. In time of war it should come directly 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But the advocates of this plan did not make the director imme- 
diately responsible to the President. The director, though appointed 
by the President, would be subject to the "direction and control" 
of the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy sitting as a board 
of authority. In time of war a representative of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would also be a member of this board. Further exception to 
Donovan's plan appeared in the statement that the collection of intel- 
ligence, except by clandestine methods, should be the function of 
the existing agencies and not of the central intelligence service. 

Nor would the "civilian plan" allow the agency to engage in subver- 
sive operations abroadj they were not to be considered an appropriate 
function of the proposed Intelligence service. We should note also 
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that the "civilian plan" did not give to the central agency the 
power of inspection which the ’'services plan* included for its 
"directorate.* 1 

Before he went abroad on December 26, General Donovan sent to 
President Roosevelt a memorandum upon these two proposals from the 
Joint Intelligence Staff. The plan of the military members, said 
Donovan, evaded early action. Worse than that it approached the 
problem of national intelligence from the departmental point of view, 
providing a nH ni «« of centralization. He was surprised at the lack 
of understanding among responsible officers in the field of intel- 
ligence. They did not seem to comprehend, he said, the importance 
of a central service in which both military and civilian experts 
would work together to synthesize all available information and to 
make estimates before the event of political or military developments. 
The plan of the civilians was another matter. It closely followed 
his own ideas. Its end in view was a complete system for producing 
estimates which should aid in the construction of national policy. 

Donovan reported to the President that he had appeared at' 
its request before the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, which advised 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on political matters. He had done' so with 
apparent willingness to entertain the idea In the plan of the civil- 
ians that there should be a board between the President and the 
director of the proposed central intelligence service. But there is 
no mistaking that be was unwilling at that time to make such a con- 
cession unless it were clearly understood that the director would be 
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free to administer the affairs of the agency. He might be a general 
manager, -with the Secretaries over tain as a board of directors. 

Put in colloquial language perhaps more accurately conveying the 
thou gh t, this meant that the general manager might be hired and fired 
by the Secretaries; so long as ha was in charge, he was not to be 
bossed by them. Donovan was determined to get an agency in which 
there would be real centralization and coordination of the intel- 
ligence services under a single administrator ultimately responsible 
to the President. 1 

The Joint Strategic Survey Committee reported in January along 
much the same line of thought which Donovan had given to the 
President, but with the impression that he had been more willing to 
concede to the "advice and control" of the Secretaries as proposed 
in the plan of the civilians. 

The Committee spoke of a diagram subsequently furnished by 
Donovan's office to comprehend the possibility of an "Intelligence 
Directing Board" over the Director. The difference in interpreta- 
tion did not lay General Donovan's statement open to question. It 
put different emphasis 'upon the possibilities of the future. The 
position which be took in 19U5 as Director of the Office of 
Strategic Services anticipated the practical situation of the 
Director of Central Intelligence under the National Security Council. 
Although by the Act of Congress in 1?U7, the Council had authority 
over the Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency, the 





Director had frequent access to the President. The responsibility 

of the Director to the President in actual working conditions was 

often immediate and direct. President Truman used the Agency as 

1 

his personal information service. 

Pressure from above seems to have come upon the representatives 
of the armed services in the Joint Intelligence Committee. The 
long meeting of December 22 , 19Ui ended in agreement that the Joint 
Intelligence Staff should go over the plans and perfect them. No 
hope was expressed that they ever could be consolidated into one; 
the idea appears nevertheless to have lurked in the atmosphere* 

When the representative of the Army suggested that his subordinate 
on the Joint Intelligence Staff should help the authors of the 
■civilian plan* to perfect their inadequate proposals , results came 
fast. 2 

Within a week, there was a single plan which had the merits of 
General Donovan's original concepts coupled with specific provision 
that the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy with the Chief of 
Staff to the Cot gnap d e r-in-Chie f should constitute a National 
Intelligence Authority. later the fourth member was changed to be 
simply a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 3 

Unmistakably intended to function as a whole, the National 
Intelligence Authority would be charged with responsibility for all 
federal intelligence activities related to the national security. 
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Under it .there was to be established a Central Intelligence Agency 
hea de d by a Director who should be appointed by the President on the 
recommendation of the Authority. 

As a body of advisers to the Director, there was to be set 
up a board consisting of the heads of the intelligence services 
of the Army, Navy, Department of State, and other agencies concerned 
with the national security. This advisory board would be subordinated 
to the National Intelligence Authority by the directive which 
established it. Its members, of course, were severally responsible 
to their Secretaries. There was no indication in the plan that the 
advisory board was to dictate to the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The board was to be only' a means for advice from 

1 

the intelligence officers of the Departments. 

Thus, the members of the Joint Intelligence Staff, with a good 
deal of independent thinking and inspiration as well as external 
pressure, arrived at the principles for a national system of intel- 
ligence which represented parties of conflicting interests and yet 
centralised controls under an authority receiving its power from 
the Chief Executive of the United States. 

The Joint Strategic Survey Committee reported to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on January 18, 19U5 that the plan of the Joint 
Intelligence Staff, new the proposal of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee, was superior to General Donovan's plan. He would " over- 
centralize" the intelligence service. He would subject the depart- 
mental intelligence agencies to central control without making 
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that control responsible either to the head of a single Department 
or to the heads of all of the Departments as a boqs The plan of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee on the other hand would hold. the 
Central Intelligence Agency within bounds 3et by the Secretaries in 
the National Intelligence Authority. 1 

The Joint Strategic Surrey Committee accepted the provision 
in the plan of the Joint Intelligence Committee that the Central 
Intelligence Agency should have the power to inspect the operations 
of the departme nt al intelligence agencies in connection with its 
planning function. But to make certain that the use of the power 
to inspect intelligence operations should not Jeopardize military 
operations, the "JSSC" amended the plan so that the authority and. 
the Agency under it should be responsible for protecting "intelligence 
sources and methods 1 * which had direct and important bearing upon 
"military operations." Military men evidently at that time did not 
object to inspection If it were closely associated with the duty to 
protect military operations.* 1 ' Restriction came later upon the right 
of inspection. In addition, it was separated from the responsibility 
of the Director of Central Intelligence to guard sources and methods 
of intelligence from unauthorized exposure. . 

Essential features of the Central Intelligence Agency were 
clearly in view during the month of January, 19li5 before the conference 
at Talta, the surrender of Germany, and the collapse of Japan. The 
national system of intelligence, however, was not to come into 
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operation in tine of war when a people is more easily governed, 
it is said, than in time of peace. Donovan's plan was released 
to the public by someone who has. yet to confess. Circumstantial 
evidence narrowed suspicion to two or three who might have violated 
the secrecy of the documents. Motive for doing so could easily be 
found in hatred. Donovan and his Office of Strategic Services had 
bitter enemies. 1 But no useful purpose is served in speculations 
hereA 

The Chicago Tribune and the Washington Times Herald simulta- 
neously produced Donovan's memorandum to the President and proposal 
on February 9, 19U5. There were headlines and editorials on a ^ 

“superspy system, “ “bigger and better spying," and “police state." 
There were interviews with Congressmen who obliged with accusations 
of "super-Gestapo" and the like. Then the plan of the Joint Intel- 
ligence Cassoittee gat into the same newspapers. This rather suc- 
cessfully destroyed the insinuations that Donovan and Roosevelt 
were establishing a personal regime. But the exposure seemed to 
dismay the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Another view 
Is that they were glad of an excuse to set the whole question aside.® 

Reports from the Yalta Conference sent "super-spy" off the 
front pages immediately. The American public was much more interested 
in news of the troops driving into Germany. Had the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wished to settle the issue at that time, they might have 
completed their study in secret session without much attention 





from the public, and have put aside the resulting plan for establish- 
ment later. Instead, they recalled their papers on Donovan's pro- 

I 

posal and the plan of the Joint Intelligence Committee. They made 
some effort to discover who had released the papers. Donovan per- 
sisted in trying to find out, and he continued to urge acceptance 
of his plan for a' central intelligence system. Others who seemed 
really to care were few.^ 

On April 5 , shortly before his death. President Roosevelt 
sent a brief note asking Donovan to call together the chiefs of 
Intelligence and security units in the various executive agencies 
so that a consensus might be obtained regarding a central intelli- 
gence service. It oust have seemed as though he were to go back 
to the beginning and start again, but General Donovan was nothing 
if not persistent. He sent letters the very next day to the Sec- 
retaries and heads of agencies as suggested, with a statement of 

his principles, a copy of the President's note and another copy of 

2 

his memorandum for the President of November 18, 19Uu 

To £dge from the replies, these familiar papers were news 
to same of the officials who received them. The objectives were not 
"sufficiently clear" to permit the Secretary of the Treasury on 
April 12 to express a "firm opinion." But Henry Morgenthau was cer- 
tain that the burdens upon the President were already too heavy for 
him to be directly responsible for the proposed central intelligence 
agency. President Roosevelt died that day. Postmaster General Walker 
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advised Donovan that "it oust be clear, that any government intel- 
ligence service outside the Post Office Department oust operate 
through the Post Office Department and recognize the absolute juris- 
diction of tnis Department." This must have been news to General 
Donovan. 

Secretary Wickard was content with the existing arrangements 
between the Department of Agriculture and the Department of State. 

He saw no reason for a separate office to coordinate intelligence 
upon foreign conditions and developments. Additional coordination 
of such intelligence he believed could be aid in fact was being 
secured through the Bureau of the Budget. Again, Donovan must have 
been rather surprised. He had received much from the Bureau of the 
Budget on financial matters, plans, programs, but nothing worth 
the name of foreign intelligence. 

Attorney General Biddle replied with terse comment reflecting 
the interest of the Department of Justice in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. He was satisfied with existing arrangements for 
the exchange of intelligence among that Bureau, the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, and the Military Intelligence Service of the Army. 

He did not wish any change in the "middle of the war", nor did be 
believe that Congress would grant an appropriation for such a 
purpose. The intelligence service "should be organised quietly and 
not in the manner suggested." He favored the idea of a policy 
committee consisting of representatives from the agencies chiefly 
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concerned - State, War, Hairy, Justice, and the Office of Strategic 
Services. The Attorney General's reply could have left no doubt 
where he stood. It may have recalled Carter's proposal to President 
Roosevelt in the preceding fall. General Donovan had placed that 
in the "horse and buggy stage. 

Secretary Ickes replied on behalf of the Department of Interior 
that the central intelligence service would be a handicap to his 
Department if it were to foreclose in any manner the ability of the 
Department's bureaus to secure intelligence from any source, domestic 
or foreign, which concerned matters under his jurisdiction. To 
Ickea, General Donovan replied that he need have no. concern. One 
of the principle objectives of the agency would be to coordinate 
intelligence ror the very purpose of facilitating and increasing 
the flow of material to the Departments. 

For the Department of Labor, Secretary Perkins replied that 
she could not support the proposal to create an "Intelligence Officer 
reporting directly to the President." She favored keeping the State 
Department above any other agency in coordinating foreign intelli- 
gence except the "narrowly defined military subjects." She favored 
improved arrangements among the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Navy, so that there would be no gaps and no need for coordination 
by some officer reporting directly to the President. 

The reply of Stimson, Secretary of War, on Nay 1, 19U5, was the 
most significant. General Donovan * 3 plan had received careful 
consideration in the War Department. It was in entire agreement 
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with his objective. It differed with regard to his methods. From 
Stinson's point of view, responsibility should not be separated from 
the authority to discharge that responsibility. Security against 
foreign aggression was the primary concern of the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of the Navy. All responsibility, 
therefore, should remain with them. Donovan's intelligence service, 
moreover, would subject the operations of departmental intelligence to 
control outside the respective Departments. This was not advisable . 
Secretary Stimson agreed that coordination oust be attained, but he 
did not think that "the coordinating authority should engage in opera- 
tions.” The inevitable tendency, he declared, would be to expand its 
operating functions at the expense of the agencies which had the 
responsibilities for operations in intelligence. 

Secretary Stimson' s position was clear. The methods of coordina- 
tion, and those combined operations which where necessary, should be 
determined by the heads of the Departments controlling the operating 
agencies. This coordination was one of the matters to be considered 
la the general problem of a single Department of Defease. In short, 
Secretary Stimson did not wish an independent agency with a separate 

budget. In any event, he said, the Departments of State, War, Justice 

• » 

and the Navy, had examined together the proposed central intelligence 
service} they were in substantial agreement that it should not be 
considered before the end of hostilities against Germany and Japan. ' 
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This statement gave further evidence that the armed services had been 
more pleased than dismayed in February when the Donovan plan got into 
the news.* 1 

General Jtagruder advised Donovan that the letter from Stimson 
left two courses of action. Either Donovan could try to develop polit- 
ical pressures upon President Truman that were stronger than the influ- 
ence of the* Departments. Or Donovan might compromise his cherished 
independence of the directorate of the agency in order to obtain 
immediate action, lfagruder knew that be was recommending what to 
Donovan was "a pet abomination," compromise} but Magruder felt that it 
would win many high-ranking officials in the Army, Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of State. It would eliminate the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
from consideration. It would make the situation less difficult for 

the President. If it won his' support, "he could restore large powers 

2 

to the director" later in executive orders. 

General Donovan, however, would keep trying. He had found some 
encouragement in the interest of the State Department after the latest 
version of the so-called compromise plan had come from the Joint 
Strategic Survey Gonwittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He had been 
pleased, too, that Admiral Horne had requested a copy of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee's final paper, presumably for study and report 
to A d m i r al King. Donovan had cabled from London' that he would like 
to have his deputies at home pursue these opportunities. They should 
keep in mind as they discussed the matter that so far as he was 
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concerned the ultimate interests of the country required that the 
responsibility should be Vested in the President and not "diffused 
through intermediate echelons." 1 

Donovan replied to Secretary Stimson on May 16. The Secretaries 
were to provide for security against aggression. It was their primary 
concern. But that did not give them the right, said Donovan, to 
exercise exclusive control over the proposed Central Intelligence 
Agency. That was the responsibility of the President who was Com- 
mander-In-Chief in peace as well as in war; the "authority of decision" 
resided in him. Policy was necessarily dependent upon Intelligence. 

To make that decision, the President was entitled to an intelligence 
service free from domination by one or any group of the Departments. 
Secretary Stinson’s reply, however, had been made on behalf of the 
A dmini stration. Nothing further was to be done after General 
Eisenhower took the surrender of the Germans on May 7 until plans 
had been carried out for the overwhelming defeat of Japan, The atomic 
boob was tasted at Alamogordo on July’ 16.?- ^ 
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Liquidation for "OSS" 

After the surrender of Germany, the Appropriations Committee 
of the House inquired whether General Macarthur and Admiral Ninitz 
■wished to use the Office of Strategic Services in the Pacific War. 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff, without personal comment. Admiral Leahy 
replied on May 25 and 27, 19U5 by quoting from messages of Admi r al 
Nimitz and Generals UacArthur, Sultan, and Wedeaeyer who had commands 
in Far Eastern theaters and from Generals McHarney and Eisenhower 
concerning Europe 

General Sultan in the India-Burma Theater said that the Office 
of Strategic Services had furnished most effective assistance but 
that it was no longer needed. Its present functions would be "more 
economically and efficiently* accomplished within the War and Navy 
Departments "through normal command channels." 

Admiral Nimitz answered that use of the Office of Strategic 
Services in the Pacific had been very limited. In his "considered 
opinion" better results could be obtained if its tasks were "reassigned 
to the War and Navy Departments." 

General MacArthur's view on the matter was as definite, and 
characteristic: "No staterant," ha said, "has emanated from this 

headquarters nor so far as known from this area in content on OSS. 

Any items that may have appeared in the press along this line must be 
regarded as speculative conjecture. The OSS has not up to the present 
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time operated within this area, I know little of its methods, have 
no control of its agencies, and consequently have no plans for its 
future employment." Donovan considered this a "very fair statement" 
from MacArthur 1 s own point of view. 

General Eisenhower wrote that the future of the Office of 
Strategic Services in the European Theater would be subject to cer- 
tain contingencies. It would be confined of course to the functions 
of an intelligence-gathering and counterespionage organization. 
Complete control of its activities by each theater c o m m a n d e r would 
be essential to efficient and smooth operations. But its value in 
the European Theater would "continue to be very High." 

General MeNaroey reported that the Office of Strategic Services 
had done an "outstanding job" in Italy. So long as conditions there, 
in Austria, and. in the Balkans remained unstable, it was essential 
to continue the secret intelligence work of the Office in that 
theater. Its staff in the Mediterranean area could be reduced, but 
he specifically reconmended that trained personnel from the Office 
of Strategic Services be re-deployed to the Pacific.' 

General Wedemeyer declared that its. potential value in the 
China Theater was high. It was training twenty commando groups and 
intelligence teams there. These groups and others already trained 
were to be charged with "responsible missions in direct support 
of contemplated future plans." According to Donovan's memory, they 
might have accomplished much to appraise the situation in Manchuria 
before the atomic bomb was used in Japan. ^ 
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Che opinions of such com. under s i:. the Pacific as IJinitz and 
..ac..rzhur, houevt-r, were likely to have ..ere L-uluer.ee in .,his country 
than the plans of ';eder..eyer for the China "heater, after the atonic 
bombs fell on Hiroshima and Tagasald., there was little point to 
arguing here- thv need for the Office of Tirat-egic ““rvices i>. China. 

If the r.cod of the -.nerican y . aole prevailed, there -/as -oinp to be 
no theater of v.-.r .'n China. 

It stay be harder to govern in tine of ooace than in tire of ’.nr. 
It i - .ere difficrslt still to control a peon Is -j.irr.ing iron war to 
p ace. Public relaxation in .America with she nm/s fro r. Tokyo .’ay 
took on the aspects cf ar. orzyj the. treatnont of gasoline rationing 
that suchisr's even Lag, .-.urust Id, 1915 was but one response of a 
neoplc cherishing the belief tout government draws its .lust mowers 
iron the consent of the governed. "ore - orin.ras was the rush to dis- 
band .clerical forces. T’ne fleet went Lnto "mothballs" for a pos-i- 
- Hit y which has since becom.-. fact in Korean -raters, jut there were 
too many' instances where demobilization ms ant din Late rr at ion. 

Personnel disappeared beyond recall. The ruin of much valuable 
organization was complete. 

The Bureau of the Budget, obliged by the nature of its office 
to peer into the costs of future events, yuickly sensed the chance 
in the hmerican mood following Jaoan 1 3 sv.rrcr.der. "enlacing the 
notice which lie had sent on July 1? in re ard to e:cpendi ,ure 5 for war, 
"Director Smith of the Dureau advised D-enoral Donovan, august 25, 1915 
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that the "overriding c or.side ration." r.or; in ossimatinv the oud-eis 
for 19::? *?cul 1 ha to retain full esplqyiaent and to resume the social 
ant economic orogres- 1 * which had been interrupted by the war. . 

•~o tl" ar.d, there would be no e*t^..r.sion of present "rveace- 
tir." ac-vivici-*."'' unices it '.re re to contribute to the "reconversion 
•oroco3s and the expansion of industry and trade." The Office of 
Strategic Services was a wartime enterprise wifcn no "peace time 


activities" established in the past. In short, although S.iith 
ii-i not say, it looked as though ~-rae ral Donovan were going to have 
a very hard tine iiaintaininn 'do independent agency, however its 
indispensable functions night be distributed. The bureau of the- f".i 


itself had been stud-ang for months the problems of ar. intelligence 

. ’ 1 

s: stem and had a plan of its own to propose. 

Donovan strove to keep his organization intact. He wrote or. 


h-wt amber ii to --a..aiel ; .o~:rrr.n 'n the .liito House that it was ub-urd 
tr allocate diff-ror.t r.-'-ntat- to ".if 'ersr.t d 5~.tr tr.ar.t-. The Office 
of Ttrata-ic Services hid been established "as an sntitr, every 
function suDnovtias and suonl westing tine ether." It v.s ti.ee ''to 


"Terr ud'* and. realize that the hot responsibilities of the ._-neric.iT. 

2 

t opic required "an adequate Intelligence system." 

The expectation of the American seonle, however, was ci:-arl" 
that et-cpenditui-n for tar .:o ;, li cc "tooted with the fighting, .and 


the "bore brought hone." are r.tlv the need of the h'e.gro spiritual 
was rather ■•encral that there would be "no war, no more." There 
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would be no place now in American policy for sabotage, psychological 
warfare, and guerrilla tactics. Whatever services were necessary 
in peacetime for the collection of information and the coor din ation 

* 

of intelligence might be had within the established Departments of 
State, War, and the Navy as so many of the Cabinet officers had 
written to Donovan in the spring. The Office of Strategic Services 
should be closed. 

Responsible observers took stock as the Office of Strategic 
Services went out of existence. For the first time In the history of 
the United States, there had been established an organized network 
of espionage and counterespionage operating in Europe, North Africa, 
the Near and Middle East, and the Far East. American scholars had 
been mobilized to supplement current information with comprehensive 
surveys and to blend them into intelligence reports for the policy- 
■makers of the Government. "OSS" had demonstrated the usefulness of 

a central body to process materials from every source of information. 

j 

Its experiences indicated that a single authority ought to have 
charge of collecting secret information outside of the United States. 
Cooperation with the agencies of other governments left much still 
to be desired, but the value of the endeavor had been shown. The 
I Office of Strategic Services had closely associated secret intelligence 
with covert operations, economic intrusion, and other subversive . 

| practices. The latter perhaps should have been kept separate and 
administered in a "Department of Dirty Tricks,* The imaovable fact 
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wa s that the tiro were complementary. Each seemed to work better when 

associated with the other. But the problem of their articulation 
1 

was not yet solved. 

President Truman praised General Donovan on September 20, 1?U5, 

for exceptional leadership in a wartime activity. More than this, 

he could say that General Donovan retired to private life with the 

reward of knowing that the intelligence services of the Government for 

times of peace were being erected upon the foundations which he had 

laid in the Office of Strategic Services. It went out of existence 

as a wartime expedient commended for many accomplishments. It was 

entitled to the greater praise of close study by those who had charge 

of creating and administering the instrument of government which 
2 

succeeded it. 
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Picas in Peace Tine 

There va* r.orc than economy in mind as Smith, Director of the 

3udget, corresponded with General Donovan in August, 19U5 about 

liquidating the Office of Strategic Services. On the day Smith 

advised the 'General in regard to agencies with no peace-time activities, 

Donovan was explaining to the Director once more the principles which 

should govern a centralized "United States Foreign Intelligence 

System." Donovan believed those principles were already at work in 

the Office of Strategic Services. But since it was to be abandoned, 

another agency should be set up immediately to take ova.- "the valuable 

assets created by OSS" and aid the nation in "the organization and 

maintenance of the peace." Within the week Donovan had a report 

from Gregory Bateson concerning the effect of the atonic bomb upon 

"indirect methods of warfare." It made the need for a oernanent 

1 

system of national intelligence peremptory. 

Writing from the headquarters cf "CSS" in the India- Vurma 
Theatre, Mr. 3ateson forecast chan-res in psychological warfare, 
clandestine operations, and strategic intelli-enca. The ukyricirts 
of all countries had been an-a-.-ed in research le idinp tc the atonic 
'"tr.b. .-.11 major cower? wore likely to have woa ens of the *crt 

within the next ten ;e rj, uatc frotl*ctr±c tower zc ir.alr.er 
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ores containing it were not excessively rare. The atomic bomb would 
shift the balance of warlike and peaceful methods of international 
pressure. 

The bomb would be powerless, said Bateson, against subversive 
practices, guerilla tactics, social and economic manipulation, 
diplomatic forces, and propaganda either black or white. The nations 
would resort to those "peaceful methods of war." The importance of 
the work of the Foreign Economic Administration, the Office of War 
Information, and the Office of Strategic Services, therefore, would 
be "infinitely greater" than it had ever been. The country could not 
rely upon the Army and Havy alone for defense. There should be a 
third agency acting under the Department of State to combine the 
functions and employ the weapons of clandestine operations, economic 
controls, and psychological pressures in the new warfare. 


i 

Donovan's Principles 


Two assets of "OSS" were clear. Tor the- first tine ir. its 
history, said Donovan, this country V.d a secret intelligence 
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apartment would have its own intelligence service to meet its own 
eeda; its materials would be made available to the central agency, 
his agency would serve all of the Departments with supplemental 
nfornatioa obtained either by ita own collectors or from other services, 
it would supply its ■strategic 'interpretive studies 11 to authorised 
Lgencies and officials. 

The agency should have no clandestine activities within the 
Ini ted States nor any police functions either at home or abroad, 

[n tine of war it would be subject to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
kit it should be independent of any Department since it was to 
isrve all. It should have an independent budget, Again he proposed 
shat it should be administered by a single officer appointed by the 
President and under bis direction. The President might designate a 
general manager to act as his intermediary, but the agency should 
>e established in the Executive Office of the President* Beyond 
shat Donovan would not go in meeting the criticisms of his plan for 
t director of central intelligence who should be responsible directly 
;o the President, 

Subject to the approval of the President, or the general manager, 
he director should determine the policy of the agency with the "advice 
nd assistance" of a board representing the Secretaries. With State, 
ar and the Navy, Donovan now included the Treasury. He still insisted 
hat the board should be only a body of advice, and not of authority, 
hi3 requirement was certain to keep alive the opposition which his 
ropoaal had met in the military services throughout the previous year. 
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But to General Donovan, the principle of individual responsibility was 
as indispensable as the need for experts in research and analysis and 
the maintenance of covert services abroad. None of the three 
principles should be subject to his "pet abomination," compromise . 1 

As could be expected, Donovan sent copies of his letter to 

Director Smith and the accompanying principles to the heads of the 

branch offices of the Office of Strategic Services. The response from 

Cairo was particularly interesting. Donovan's dispatch arrived in 

time to give point to the conversation at a dinner with members of 

Congress who were travelling in the Middle East. One view was like 

Batesons, that the Department of State should taka over the new 

intelligence system. But the counterargument eas so outspoken that 

the advocate of the State Department appeared shaken in his conviction. 

Another thought that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should take 

charge. This idea was "horrific" to the officer who reported the 

event, but a better idea than some; at least, the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation was a civilian organisation, he said, "a going concern" 

2 

with an "enviable reputation* among the American people. 

ii 

Proposals from the Bureau of the Budget 

General Donovan's "all-inclusive* purposes had met doubts 
among officials of the Bureau of the Budget in 19Ul. Now on 
September 20, 19U5 a report, tracing the history of intelligence in 





this country, objected to continuance of the Office of Strategic 
Services and proposed a new organization. 1 

The Office of Strategic Services was coamended for blazing 
■new trails* and for raising the "level of competence* in the whole 
system of int elli gence, but dismissed as a war-time agency which 
should not be superiapoaed "on the normal structure of goverment.” 
The advocates of "OSS* did not take into account the fact that the 
"principal operations" of intelligence must be at the point where 
decisions were made; that is, the operations must occur in the 
Departments* As they were responsible for the decisions and actions, 
they should produce the intelligence upon which the decisions and 
actions were based. This, we may recall, was virtually Secretary 
Stinson's position in the preceding May. Moreover, according to the 
members of the Bureau who wrote this paper, the Donovan plan did not 
recognize the leading role of the State Department as a "staff agency 
of the President." Here, it would seem, was the main point of the 
report. 

It conceded the necessity which Donovan had maintained in every 
reconsideration of his principles. There must be some machinery 
for coordinating the intelligence operations in the several Depart- 
ments of the Government. There must be some provision for supplying 
intelligence reports to the President, and others, who had decisions 
to make with regard to national policy. National policy invariably 
cuts across some departmental lines, often rises above and beyond 
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For this purpose, the report of the Bureau of the Budget sug- 
gested a small "independent central staff* -which could rely on the 
product of the research and analysis in the Departments . It should 
not engage in original research. It should "harmonize" the intel- 
ligence which it received from the Departments, and reconcile any 
conflicts among them. Until the President saw fit to have such 
a small staff in his own office, the Department of State couid pro- 
vide the facilities. 

The suggestion did not meet, it ignored General Donovan's 
contention that no Department should control the production of the 
intelligence reports for the policy-makers. The Bureau of the Budget 
preferred , the Department of State as the one best equipped by tradition 
function, and experience to provide that service. However grateful 
-were the planners in the Department of State, this suggestion -was 
no more likely to please the army and Navy than General Donovan's 
plan. 

There were those who preferred same form of his proposal, 
until the Joint Chiefs of Staff brought out again the’ plan of their 
Joint Intelligence Committee for a National Intelligence Authority. 
Captain W. D. Puleston, former Director of Naval Intelligence, -wrote 
on September 22 to Admiral .Horne, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
to protest that officials of the State Department could not be counted 
upon to deal with officers sf the Army and Navy as representatives of 
"coordinate" branches of the Government. In Puleston' s op ini on, the 
central agency should come directly under the Office of the President. 
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Admiral Robinson expressed much, the same opinion an October U. The 

"Intelligence Branch" should be independent of the Departments, he 

1 

said, and directly responsible to the President, 

The details of the neir organization proposed in the report 
of the Bureau of the Budget on September 20 should not detain us. 

They were significant chiefly for the support which they gave to the 
organization then taking 3hape in the State Department, But the 
officials who wrote the report made so sharp a distinction between 
security intelligence, or counterespionage, and the positive intelli- 
gence obtained from collecting information that some attention must 
be given to their proposal. They would have the two functions kept 
apart under the jurisdictions of two separate interdepartmental 
committees. These committees should devise the plans for and 
coordinate the work of the several Departments in each field. 

The nucleus of each committee was to be the Assistant Secretaries 
of State, War, and Navy. When they sat as the Intelligence Coordinating 
Committee, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce would attend. When 
they were the Security Coordinating Committee, the additional member's 
would be the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and the Assistant 
Attorney General. 

This division into two committees seems unrealistic. The 
presence of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce alone could hardly 
Insulate the min d s of the Assistant Secretaries of State, War, and 
lavy if their thoughts should move from problems of intelligence- 
's thering and coordinating to problems of security. 
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It would seem as though one committee for coordination were sufficient. 
Men of the calibre to be expected in the office of Assistant Secretary 
might consider the two phases of intelligence in the same meeting 
on the same afternoon. If one cenmittee were able to coordinate the 
intelligence operations of the Departments, it might coordinate 
intelligence with security. After all, they were com p le ment ary. 

Like other plans, however, that of the Bureau of the Budget did recog- 
nize the reasonableness and efficiency in having a single agency to 

n ill 

handle administrative matters and operations of conmon concern. 

The Bureau of the Budget won the attention of President Truman. 

On the same day, September 20, 1 9U5, that he wrote to thank Donovan 

for his services in time of war, the President directed Secretary 

Byrnes of the Department of State to take the lead in developing the 

program for a comprehensive and coordinated system of foreign 

intelligence. The Secretary should form an interdepartmental group 

to make plans for the President's approval. This procedure would 

allow arrangement for "complete coverage of the foreign intelligence 

field" j it would permit assignment and control of operations to meet 

rith "maximum effectiveness" the needs of "the individual agencies 

2 

md the Government as a whole.” 

% 

At the same time, President Truman signed the executive order 
reeking up the Office of Strategic Services in spite of Donovan's 
rotests to Rosenman, Special Counsel to the President, and to Smith, 
Lreetor of the Bureau of the Budget. The personnel and the facilities 
• ttoe Research and Analysis Branch and the Presentation Branch went 
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to the Department of State. These, the President had agreed with 
Secretary B yrn es, would provide resources to aid the State Department 
in developing their foreign policy. The War Department received the 
remaining activities, chiefly those in secret intelligence and 
counterespionage and the subversive practices which were to be ended 
as scion as possible. To take care of these activities in the War 
Department, the Strategic Services Unit was established under 
Brigadier General John Magrudar who bad been Donovan's Deputy Director 
for Intelligence. By October 26 , l?h5 an organization which at its 
peak had some 13,000 persons, exclusive of agents and other foreign 
nationals in special capacities, had been reduced to less than 8,000. 
All of these measures were in line with the purposes of the Bureau 
of the Budget.* 





1 * Executive Order, September 20. 1 9US T J; H s * 
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Magrudar, J« to E. A. Lovett, October 26, 
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Purposes of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

kuch was happening in those few days. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff revived, with few changes, the plan for a national Intelligence 
authority. Instead of the stipulation that the new central intelligence 
agency should have an independent budget, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
now proposed that funds should be supplied by the participating 
Departments in amount and proportions to be agreed upon by them. Within 
the limits of these funds, the director of the agency might employ 
personnel and make provision for supplies, facilities and services. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation Act for 1?U5 had made it 
impossible without further legislation to give the central intelligence 
authority a separate budget. Under this recent Act of Congress no 
part of any appropriation or fund made availa b le by this or any other 
Act could be expended by an agency or instrumentality, i w»i «rH ng 
those established by executive order, after such an agency or instru- 
mentality had been in existence for more than a year, unless Congress 
had specifically authorized the expenditure of funds by that agency. 1 

The plan was submitted to the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
by Admiral Leahy for the Joint Chiefs’ of Staff on September 19. Leahy 
asked that the Secretaries forward it to the President. We should 
not overlook the fact that Admiral Leahy himself was Chief of Staff 
to the President, as well as senior member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Ten days later Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal sent the 

ft* 




pl a n of the Joint Chiefs to the Secretary of State. In view of the 
executive order terminating the Office -of Strategic Services, and 
President Truman's letter to Secretary Byrnes of the sane date asking 
hi* to take the lead, Patterson and Forrestal assumed that Dyraes 
would transmit the recoemendations to the President for his information. 

If one were to draw fro* this roundabout procedure the inference 
that up to the mcaent the President did not know the plan of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, one would be as naive as those who nay t h i nk the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy did not understand the President when 
he asked the Secretary of State to take the lead in developing the 
intelligence program. Although neither Byrnes nor Patterson had 
actually seen the plan of the Joint Chiefs before meeting with 
Forrestal on October 16, the familiar issue was open again between the 
parties of greatest interest. The Araed Services, if there had to be 
a central intelligence agency, were preparing to have that organization 
develop according to their ideas. Ranking officers in both Army 
and Navy did not want a central agency; but they liked even less to 
think that a civilian instrument of government, whether the Office 
of Strategic Services or the Department of State, would have control 
over the intelligence system of the nation. 2 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff took note of General Donovan's 
"principles' 1 in his letter of august 25, 19U5 to the Bureau of the 
Budget. They recognized with him the desirability of coordinating 
intelligence, conducting activities of common concern in one agency. 
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and synthesizing departmental intelligence on "the strategic and 
national level." But their thinking in September had not advanced 
much beyond the conclusions of the Joint Strategic Surrey Committee 
in January, 19U5. Donovan -would "overcentralize" the intelligence 
service. He -would place it at so high a level in the Government that 
it would control the departmental intelligence agencies. The central 
intelligence organization * ought to be responsible to the beads of 
the Departments. The Joint Chiefs of Staff favored the federal 
rather than the national principle for the permanent system of 
intelligence to replace "OSS." 1 

Conditions, however, were different from what they had been 
in January. Though hostilities were ended, the atomic bomb made the 
future uncertain. President Truman was heme from the Potsdam Con- - 
fere nee where friction with Russia over Poland, Austria, Germany, 
and the Far 'East had become dangerous. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
indeed could feel that an efficient intelligence service had became 
indispensable. It was now "entirely possible that failure to pro- 
vide such a system might bring national disaster." Committees were 
at work for both the Army and the Navy, to reconcile their differences 

t 

and find common ground if they could for a single Department of Defense, 
and with it a central intelligence service. Meanwhile a member of 
the Department of State, specially assigned to the task, went ahead 
to build upon ideas in the Department and the suggestions of tne 
Bureau of the Budget. 



The Plan for the State Department 


During tbs fall of 19UU considerable thought had bees given to 

es tablishing an Offioe of Foreign Intelligence ad. thin the Department. 

Its geographic and functional divisions did not provide a central 

repository where policy-aakers could find accumulated knowledge on 

subjects involving the work of several divisions. Nor was there 

place in the Department for coordination with other agencies of the 

Government. The proposed Office of Foreign Intelligence was expected 

to fill these needs with a planning staff and divisions of research 

in political, economic, geographic, social, scientific, and related 
1 

matters. 

Now in the fall of l?k5 the State Department contemplated not 
only reorganizing but extending its jurisdiction as it took the lead 
in developing the program of intelligence for all federal agencies. 
The Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and 
Intelligence was to gather the functions of collection, evaluation, 
and dissemination of information regarding foreign nations which 
heretofore had been spread among several geographic offices in the 
Department. There were to be two new offices under his direction, 
one for intelligence and the other for counterintelligence. 

As the Research and Analysis Branch and the . resentation Branch 
came over from the Office of Strategic Services, their functions, 
personnel, records, and property were to be absorbed according to 
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the Department's wishes. Any remainder would be abandoned. The other 
Departments and agencies of the Government, as well as the State 
Department's own field offices, would then be expected to send their 
intelligence to the Department of State for correlation and synthesis. 
The relationship of these ideas with the suggestions of the Bureau 
of the Budget is obvious.'*’ 

President Truman's letter to Secretary Byrnes enlarged the 

opportunity for the State Department. The Special Assistant to the 

Secretary, Hr. Alfred McCormack, came from, the Army where he had been 

Director of the Military Intelligence Service. He brought into the 

Department Ludwell L. Montague and Jamas S. Lay who also had military 

careers as secretaries of the Joint Intelligence Comaittee of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff; both had contributed to its plan for central 

intelligence. McCormack entered with enthusiasm and conviction upon 

the work of taking over the whole business of correlating and evaluating 

intelligence for the makers of policy in the Federal Government. He 

was certain to arouse opposition in the Army and Navy for fear that 

he might succeed in establishing control over national estimates in 

2 

the Department of State. 

Secretary Forrestal of the Navy, seeking to develop a central 
intelligence agency together with the close interrelationship of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force which he so earnestly desired, thought of 
having the heads of the several intelligence agencies to dinner so that 
they might discuss the matter and perhaps remove some of their 

— 


differences, A memorandum from Thomas B. Inglia, Acting Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, on October 10, 19U5 gave Forrestal information 
of what he might expect. Hr. McCormack within the past ten days had 
declined General ttagruder's proposal of an "informal interim 
committee"} pending action by Secretary Byrnes to initiate pro- 
ceedings as directed by the President, McCormack preferred "to con- 
duct liaison directly with G-2, MIS, and ONI." Ur. Hoover, said 
Inglis, was "not in favor of a national intelligence agency." There 
probably would be "veiled antagonism" too, among some of the other 
guests. One of them was to be General Bissell. To judge from the 
record of his participation in the historic meeting of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee on December 22, 19Uii, it is doubtful that 
Bissell' s antagonism toward Central Intelligence was veiled. Inglia 
suggested that Uagruder, as bead of the Strategic Services Unit, 
might be i n c l ud e d in the dinner party. "It would be an interesting, 
but perhaps somewhat uncongenial, meeting."*’ 

By November the Departments were clearly heading into a collision. 
Forrestal wrote to Patterson on October 13 that they should push the 
faint Chiefs' plans vigorously at the White House. The three Sect- 
aries, Byrnes, Patterson, and Forrestal, agreed in principle at 
heir meeting on October 16 that any central intelli gence organisation 
hould report to them rather than to the President! Donovan's 
roposal at least was out of the controversy. But Inglis observed 
l October 18 that whatever Byrnes may have said in the meeting of 
le Secretaries, McCormack was not keeping the Navy In touch with 
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Ms planning* Patterson authorized a special committee to study the 
problem in the War Department under the chairmanship of Robert A. Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary for Air. He s h a ll examine later the f in d in gs 
of this coamittee for their influence upon the ultimate development 
of Central In telli gence. At the moment the Lovett conittee was more 
significant as part of the effort on the part of tbs Army and Navy 
to forestall the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of State* 

In the next meeting of the Secretaries on November lk, Forrestal 
asked that they devote their discussion to the proposed Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Byrnes suggested that they endeavor to "Integrate 
and reconcile" the several plans* Patterson had brought Lovett to 
give his views* Lovett stated that the plan of the Bureau of the 
Budget appeared to him to fail in three respects: its coordination 
would be "very loose"; it provided for multiple collecting agencies, 
which were "had in clandestine intelligence"; and it treated the . 
problem as though the Secretaries themselves were going to operate 
the Agency, an impossibility in practice* Lovett advocated the plan 
of the Joint Chiefs to give the Secretaries authority over a director 
and an agency under his administration. 

Byraea too did not like the idea of the joint commissions in the 
Bureau's plan, nor the emphasis upon research and analysis. The 
scheme seemed to him "too elaborate" and "too big." Without other 
c ommen t for the record, Byrnes remarked that they »*> i f avored a 
central agency* With Patterson endorsing the suggestion, Byrnes pro- 
posed that they have an interdepartmental working committee to get 




at tbs problem as quickly as possible before the e x i sting organiza- 
tion disintegrated further. The funds for certain units were 
available only until the first of January. 

The Secretaries agreed to have such a, comnittee. As it was 
constituted later, its members for the State Department were 
Donald S. Bussell and Alfred McCormack; for the Army, Robert A. Lovett 
and Brigadier General George Brownell; and for the Navy, Rear 
Admiral Sidney Sauers and Major Matthias Correa, special adviser 
to Secretary Forrestal. At the close of the meeting on November lit. 
Secretary Patterson inquired if anyone knew of a good man for the 
position as Director of Intelligence. Lovett replied that the only 
name he had heard mentioned mas that of Allen Dulles.' 1 ' 

Secretary Byrnes's acceptance of a central agency may have been 
notice to his Assistant Secretary, McCormack, to enter negotiations 
mith the representatives of the Army and Navy upon some basis other 
than the plan of the Bureau of the Budget. But McCormack did not so 
interpret the remark of the Secretary of- State. When the working 
committee met an November 19, he insisted that the President's letter 
of September 20 to Secretary Byrnes directed him to taka the lead 
not only in developing the interdepartmental program for intelligence 
but also in putting that program into operation. The representatives 
of the army and Navy read the President's latter to mean only that 
the interdepartmental group should formulate plans for the President's 
approval; he would decide upon the plan to be adopted and the Depart- 
ment, agency, or office to put it into operation.^ 
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The clan 'which McCormack would send to the President provided 

tint the Executive Secretary of' the coordinating authority over the 

intelligence services of the Departnents should be named by the 

Secretary of State and should b* an employee in the State Department. 

Instead of having a central agency made responsible for producing 

the "national intelligence estimates" for the policy-rakers of the 

Dcveramcnt, McCormack would assign that major responsibility to the 

Istimates Staff in the State Department under the Special assistant 

for Research and Intelligence, who was McCormack hihself at the time. 

The response of the representatives for the .-omy and Davy was 

that the Director of the Central Intelligence agency should be named 

by the President and should be made resnonsible to the Secretaries 

of Dtav.e, Jar, Davy, and representatives of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff. The Agency would produce the "national intelligence estimates 

As neither side would yield, there was nothing to do but ask the 

1 

Secretaries, which concent should prevail, 

hcCormack gave some ground as he brought his plan for the 
department of State to its final form in December. He endeavored to 
combine the best features in the plan of the Bureau ox the Budget 
with the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, The Armed Services were 
to have representatives throughout the proposed central intelligence 
organization. Leadership and commanding positions within the organize 
tion were to be clearly reserved for the Department of State, ‘‘non 
close exanimticn more can be said for such an arrangement than war 
accepted then by its critics in the Army and Havy. 



If the central intelligence service were to be a really inter- 
departmental organization rather than the separate entity independent 
of the Departments, which Donovan bad insisted it should be, all the 
personnel in the new agency should hold office in one or another 
of the interested Departments. This was the premise upon which 
McCormack based the structure of his thi n k in g. And within the 
interdepartmental system, the senior Department should have the most 
influential position. This was his interpretation of the letter 
from President Truman directing Secretary Byrnes to "take the lead 
in developing a comprehensive and coordinated foreign intelligence 
program for all Federal agencies concerned with that type of activity. “ 
Granted his premise and his interpretation of the President’s letter, 
McCormack had foundation for his kind of a federal system of 
intelligence.^ 

The real question, however, seems to lie deeper in the maze 
3f departmental privileges and national interests. It is not so 
such a question of federal union as of integration. But one must 
lot carry the Idea too far at this point. It has not yet become 
i matter of complete fusion in which there are left to the Departments 
o inner recesses of autonomy and decision. We should catch glimpses 
ere of that individual responsibility in a chain of command which 
onovan and many following Mm have advocated for the director of 
ae central intelligence service. We should have in mind also the 
incept of collective responsibility on the part of the several 
;encies participating in the service. To this concept many others 
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have adhered. Somewhere between these opposing principles Is to be 
found the ultimate rule for the governance of the national intelligence 
system. 1 

As he developed his plan for the State Department, McCormack: 
reduced the two coordinating committees from the authoritative 
position which had been proposed by the Bureau of the Budget. These 
committees or boards for intelligence and security, both consisting 
of full-time representatives of those services in their Departments, 
were to have merely advisory capacity. 

In the place of two authoritative committees, McCormack accepted 
on December 3 the single National Intelligence Authority which had 
been advocated successfully a year before in the meetings of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ncnr, 
however, McCormack would have the Authority consist of the Secretary 
of State as chairman and the Secretaries of War and the Navy. 

Deputies of the rank of Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary might 
serve with full powers far any member of the Authority. Heads of 
other Departments and agencies might be invited by the Secretary of 
State to sit in its meetings from time to time. Representatives of 
the Treasury and the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the Department 
of Justice would attend to discuss matters of security. McCormack 
omitted the provision for a representative from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Secretaries were' adequate to represent the Armed Services; 
they would have a two to one vote in the proposed Authority. The 

department of State should retain the "leadership and final responsi- 
bility ." 2 




Under the Authority there should be an Executive, Secretary 
appointed by the Secretary of State with the approval of the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy. If the Executive Secretary were not an 
official of the State Department at the time of his appointment, 
McCormack proposed that ne should become so before assuming his duties. 
The intent of this provision cannot be misconstrued. 

The executive officer controlling the admins traticn of the 
central intelligence service was to be an official of the Department 
of State. Express declaration that the Executive Secretary would 
be responsible to the authority as a whole did not alter the fact. 
While in office he would be so obligated} but if he were to lose 
the confidence of the Secretary of State, he would not be likely 
to remain in office as the Executive Secretary of the authority. 

His deputies and members of bis staff alight come from the 
Departments of War and the Navy. The personnel might be obtained 
from other agencies than those represented in the Authority. The 
administrative services, other than the provisions for pay and 
personnel, would be furnished by the State Department. 

To gain acceptance of his plan, McCormack was w illi ng finally 
to have the Executive Secretary in the precarious situation of 
being an employee of the Department of State but removable at the 
will of the Departments of War and the Navy. He agreed that the 
Secretary might be dismissed by a two-thirds vote of the authority. 

The idea that the Executive Secretary should be subject to the 
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influence of the Secretary of State had lost meaning. And yet the 
Army and Navy had gained no more than a smashing right of veto. 
Constructive policies would be hard to obtain from an Executive 
Secretary so entangled. 

Besides the advisory boards for intelligence and security, 
there were to be lesser coordinating committees. The names of 
some are Indicative of the breadth of services which the McCormack 
plan for the Department of State comprehended. As in the proposal 
of 19UU for an Office of Foreign Intelligence within the Department, 
there should be committees on politics, economics, geography, science 
and technology, biographical records, military affairs and other 
divisions under the National Intelligence Authority. 

Throughout the cluster of committees the Department of State 
was to have the chairmanship in 'practically every instance except, 
of course, military intelligence, controlled by the Armed Services; 
physical security, where the Federal Bureau of Investigation should 
have charge; and comnunications. In the last committee, the chairman- 
ship was to rotate among the Departments of State, War and the Navy. 
Again there is no mistaking that McCormack's central intelligence 
organization, although interdepartmental in many respects,; was to be 
the interest and concern primarily of the Department of State. It 
was by tradition and function, as the Bureau of the Budget held, 
the "staff agency of the President" for the making of foreign policy.^ - 
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To put the best face possible on the Me Cox-rack plan, the State 
teoartment was to be only first among equals. This was not the way 
.t looked to the Army and the Navy, Their view was comparable to 
atin-Americar. opinion of Pan-Americanism in the days of James G. Blaine. 
h-imus inter pares meant that the North-Ann-rican Secretary of State 
rould make a resounding speech on equality among the nations of the 
restern hemisphere and then would settle himself in the chair, to 

1 

.is ten perhaps while others talked but to dominate the proceedings. 

McCormack accepted from the War Department on December 15 a 

irovision that recommendations for the intelligence program or any 

iterating plan to carry out such a program should be submitted for 

:oncurrence or coa.ient by the appropriate advisory board before 

-he recom endation went to the Authority. This was designed to 

issure the representatives oi the Army and tlavy, Treasury, or Federal 

lureau oi Investigation a hearing and to keen the Executive Secretary 

2 

■ran overriding their oolnions if they should disagree with him. 

When a member of the advisory board did not concur, he was 

o have th. right to submit his view to the Authority with the 

ecounendation from the Executive Secretary, If the advisory board 

ere: to concur with the Secretar; racemsx.ni.tion, he .•ivht initiate 

cticn without having to wait for approval by the ..uthority. "ci: 

'*ch ar. arrangement could pro-ids for concerted action and at the 

-■ * tix» protect : -inority rights wit.;in the agency was to be debated 

gain ana again as the Central lat-.lli -once Grovro devalooed into 

3 

Central Inielli ence ..-cncy. 
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Although members of the Army and Navy still may not think so, 
the lamest provision in McCormack 1 s plan -was that for strategic 
Intelligence, Donovan's intelligence for "national policy and strategy," 
imat is known today as coordinated national intelligence estimates. 
icCormack wished to have this production centralized not in the 
National Intelligence Authority but in the Department of State where 
some beginnings had already been made. He proposed that the State 
Department's estimates staff should include working representatives 

t • 

jf the Army and Navy. His presumption seems to have been that the 
now of raw materials to such a processing staff would be steady 
md complete. 

The Research and Analysis Branch, now in the Department of State, 
tight reader its services effectively, and supply the basic intelligence 
rhich its strategic surveys had provided in the days of the Office 
f Strategic Services. But the presumption did not have support 
‘rcrn the experiences of the Office of Strategic Services with the 
eception of military and naval intelligence. It took more than a 
Bquest to obtain for a civilian intelligence staff "complete and 
ree interchange of information* with the Armed Services. It still 
ms. Nor did MeCormack make adequate provision for supplying the 
lecial Estimates Staff with the secret intelligence from abroad that - 
; so vital to national estimates . 1 

Toward the end of the discussion of his plan, McCormack conceded . 
at there should be a director of operations under the Executive 
eretary. This director would h a ndle secret intelligence and security 
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matters, if the Authority should, decide that such hidden operations 
could be performed more effectively by a centralized organization 
th a n by the Departments* Personnel, fu n ds, and facilities should 
be provided by the Departments in amounts and proportions accepted 
by them and approved by the Authority, and based upon relative 
responsibilities and capacities. 

How such complicated decisions would be reached with dispatch 
and what the Executive Secretary would do if the Director of Operations, 
who seemingly would be semi-autonomous , should take exception in 
specific instances to the Secretary^ general planning, were questions 
that were not explained in McCormack's proposal. In fairness to 
him, one must say that he had no chance to elaborate upon his idea 
regarding the Director of Operations. The Secretaries of State, 

War, and the Navy reached agreement at that time to ask the President 
to put the p l an of the Joint Chiefs of Staff into effect, practically 
as it had been revised in September pending the liquidation of the 
Office of Strategic Services.*' 

McCormack stated that the system which he proposed for the 
production of national estimates did not preclude similar opera- 
tions in the Authority. It would have mechanisms, he said, which 
could lead to centralizing such activities in the many fields. 

This might happen either by vesting responsibility for a particular 

field in a single agency or by bringing together the working 

units of several agencies in a Joint organization under the direction. 
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of the Authority. In the meantime the Special Estimates Staff of 
the Department of State could take care of the needs of the policy- 
makers. He -was certain that the Staff met the urgency of the 
1 

moment. 

It would seem in retrospect, however, that McCormack' s plan 
amounted to hindrance and delay in establishing the "service of 
strategic information" which Donovan had proposed in his first 
memorandum on June 10, 19U1 and which had been accepted by many others 
as the ultimate objective of a central and coordinated intelligence 
service. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had not favored Donovan's scheme 
as a whole but they had recognized with him that the time was at hand. 
There must be no further delay in providing strategic intelligence 
from every possible source for the guidance of those who made national 
policy.** 
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Anticipations in the Aimed Services 

Secretary Porrestal of the Navy had appointed Ferdinand Eberstadt 
in June to make a special study of the proposed merger of the War and 
Navy Departments, The Eberstadt report, published on October 22, 

1 held that the national security would not be improved by unifying 
the Any and Navy under a single head. One civilian Secretary could 
not administer successfully the huge and complex structure which would 

■C 

result from su c h a merger, ng for the "one-man decision" mini- 

mised the benefits to be had from "parallel, competitive, and sometimes 
conflicting efforts." A unified military structure in other countries 
had accomplished the "subordination of civilian to military life — to 
their own and other nations' grief." 

Certainly this was not to be desired in the Doited States, On 
the other hand, neither was a system of competitive and conflicting 
efforts which did not respond to new conditions rising out of war. 
Experience and knowledge were inadequate for the "increased inter- 
national comm! laments," both political and military, which were being 
assumed under the charter of the United Nations, the Act of Chapul tepee 
Tor in ter -American defense, and military occupation of Germany 
Japan in widely separated parts of the world. Nor was it any easier 
io forecast the "repercussions mi world peace* from the s ci e n tific 
iscoveries and advances in engineering during the war. 
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The Eberstadt report called for the organization of the military 
forces into "three coordinate departments"— Amy, Nary, Air— and t h eir 
close aasociatiion with Ihe Department of State in a National Security 
Council, There should be established also a Central Intelligence 
Agency to supply the "authoritative information on conditions and 
developments in the outside world," Without it, the National Security 
Council could not "fulfil its role" nor the military services "perform 
their duty to the Nation." 3 * 

Mr, Eberstadt had named Captain Souers of the Nary a committee 
of one to write the section of the report on military intelligence. 

As Assistant Director of Naval Intelligence in charge of plans. 

Captain Souers had helped in the work of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and had attended the meting 
on December 22, 19 UU when the "services" and "civilian" pT aT i g had 
been debated. Sin ce then he had been actively interested with 
General Kagroder of the Office of Strategic Services, and others 
In both Army and Navy, who wished to establish a permanent central 
Intelligence system, Souers opposed the Donovan plan because he 
'elt that the Director of Central Intelligence should serve not only 
he President but also the numbers of his Cabinet who were responsible 
or the nati on al security. Now as the Eberstadt report appeared in 
he fall of 19I4S, Souers was opposing the McCormack plan because it 
auld put the intel lig ence system under the domination of a single 
apartment.^ 

! 



Captain Soue^s* chapter in 13x6 Eberstadt report passed rapidly over 
liis nature, organization, and handling of intelligence in the United 
States before the war; the British system, the career of the Coordinator 
of Information, and the Office of Strategic Services. He concentrated 
upon tixe efforts of the Aray and the Navy as they endeavored to combine 
their intelligence services and obtain “coordinated" and " synthesized" 
intelligence for the use of the Joint Staff Planners of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee had been formed for that purpose. 
It was able through its subcommittees, he said, to coordinate requests 
for in d u strial intelligence, technical information, topographical 
studies, tiie joint Army-Navy intelligence studies, files of incoming 
reports and documents pertaining to German equipment, hostile, trends, 
and other matters of interest to the Chiefs of Staff, Souers commended 
the Joint Intelligence Collection Agencies for tiieir procur emen t of 
information in the field and tiieir distrubutJLan of in telli gence to 
Theater Commanders and the Joint Intelligence Agency Reception C enter 
in Warrington, where it was "reevaluated, synthesized, and transmitted" 
to tiie Joint Staff Planners, interested agencies, and the Departments.^- 

Thus, the whole field of strategic intelligence had become a 
collaborative effort esfcradng the Office of Naval Intelligence, Mili- 
tary Intelligence Services, Assistant Chiefs of Air Staff (Intelligence), 
the Weather Service Division of the A ray Air Forces, the United States 
Army, the Office of Chief of Engineers, Office of the Surgeon General, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, hydrographic Office, Joint Meteorological 
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Committee, Board of Geographical Names, and the Office of Strategic 
Services. No doubt they were all embraced, but Souers would agree 
that even under the stimulus of war the interchange of information 
among them had been neither free nor complete. 

Upon -the return to peace, such collaboration as there had been 
in collecting and distributing military intelligence would practically 
cease to exist. Moreover, Souers would concede that strategic intel- 
ligence involves more than military and naval information. None of 
the agencies which he named, with the possible exception of the Board 
of Geographical Names in the Department of the Interior, can be called 
civilian in the sense that the Department of State is instantly under- 
stood. The Department of State was significantly absent from the list. 
And, in this discussion of strategic intelligence, Souers did not 
mention the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services. 

Strategic intelligence requires knowledge of economic, social, 
and political forces within the structure of a nation that are not 
so readily ascertainable in swift reconnaissance as in deliberate' 
research. For that vary reason, the Joint Intelligence Committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as Souers remarked, could not be co nsider ed 
a permanent organization. It mi g h t be reorganized to include permanent 
representation of all agencies which were concerned with intelligence, 
both military and civilian. If it were, so organized, it would cease 
to be merely the instrument of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 . 





The complete merger of the inte l lige n ce services of the State, 

War, and Navy Departments was no more feasible to Captain Seniors 
than consolidation of the Departments themselves into one. Each 
of them had need of intelligence operations peculiar to itself and 
ewlusive of interference by any other Department. The inevitable 
conclusions therefore were that each Department should maintain its 
own intelligence service and that each should participate in the 
Joint undertaking of a central intelligence organization* Ibis 
should coordinate all intelligence relating to national security, 
maintain activities of common concern which should not be redupli- 
cated in the Departments, and synthesize departmental Intelligence 
"on the strategic and national policy level." 1 

Souers recommended that there be established a Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and urged that courses of instruction be given "at 
a p p ropriate levels of military education in order to indoctrinate 
officers with the importance of the function of int ellig ence to our 
national security," There was need. The experiences of General 
Grow in 1952 indicated that there still was need. 2 

Souers did not argue in the Bberstadt report for the establish- 
ment of the Secretaries of the Departments as a National In tellig ence 
luthorlty above the Agency and the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Jut here was the battleground at the end of October, 19k$ between 
the armed services and the civilian agencies concerned with the "com- 
lrehensive and coordinated foreign intelligence program" which President 
Inman had instructed Secretary Byrnes and his interdepartmental 
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ommittee to devise* We should keep in mind that Secretaries Patterson 
nd Forrestal had sent the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secre- 
■ary Byrnes on September 29. Byrnes had accepted the concept of the 
uthoritgr in the meeting of the three Secretaries on October 16.^ 

Secretary Patterson, engaged in c on si d ering various proposals 
o unify the armed forces and to create new instruments of defense, 
ppointed a committee of representative officers to examine the prob- 
em of intelligence in the War Department and to determine the land 
f central intelligence organization which the Department should 
dvocate* Uiere vas involved in this question the disposition of 
he personnel, facilities, and assets of "OSS” which had been assigned 
o the War Department by the President's order of September 20, 19145. 
atterson sent a memorandum to the President on October 22 to report 
hat the functions of "OSS," chiefly clandestine activities, had been 
ept separate in the Strategic, Services Unit of the War Department as 
ae "nucleus of a possible central Intelligence service" which might 
isult from the study under the leadership of the Secretary of State, 
itter son's memor and u m, prepared in "SSU," called attention to the 
ict that decision mast be reached at once in regard to its "future 
.sposition" as the funds available for it would not last beyond 
c ember 31* He recommended that Congress be asked to a pprove con- 
nuance of the clandestine activities of "SSJ" for the balance of 
e fiscal year 19iu6*^ 

Tha committee appointed on the same day under the c h a i r manship 
Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for Air, gathered 
stimony by means of a questionnaire and written reports within the 
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War Department, There were formal interviews with persons specially 
qualified to speak upon the subject of intelligence. Among these 
were Major General Clayton Biss ell. Assistant Chief of Staff, n G-Z n ; 
WHU an H, Jackson, who had reported upon the British system; and 
Kingman Douglass, who had been representative of the Army Air Forces 
at the Air Mini stry in London; Lieutenant General Stanley D. Enfcick, 
member of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee} David K, E. Bruce, 
who had been prominent in "OSS,” and Alfred McCormack from the State 
Department. 

The Lovett Committee invited the Director of Naval Intelligence 
and Mr. Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Intelligence to express their 
views and make recommendations. Both declined to appear. Why they 
did so was not explained. The committee had to report without bene- 
fit from their presence, but their views must have been known. Hoover 

« 

was on record, with the Navy at least, as opposed to a national system 
of intelligence. Commodore Inglis was working for the Navy against 
the Bureau of the Budget and its plan for the Department of State. 1 

The record of the testimony before the Lovett Committee, unfor- 
tanately, was not in the archives of the Agency when this account 
was written. Intermediaries for the Agency did not obtain the papers 
in tiae War Department. But the opinions of some who appeared before 
the committee can be fairly surmised. It would be interesting to read 
General BissaH* 3 remarks on Central In tellig ence, but unnecessary to 
do- so in order to state here that he was hostile. It is likely that 
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General Swbick expressed again what he thought when the Joint Strategic 

Survey Cox:mittee made its report to the Joint Chiefs ox Stair, .January 

lo, 1?U5, and the Joint Chiefs repeated on September 19 with regard 

to the Donovan plan. ’Er. McCormack's thoughts and purposes could not 

have been much different from those he was asserting at the time in 

his effort to place the central intelligence service in the Department 

of State. 'Jillian H. Jackson rave his ideas on November lit to Sec- 
1 

rotary rorrestal. 

In view of Jackson's participation in the Intelligence Survey 
Group ox the National Security Council in 19U8 and his subsequent 
role as Deputy hire cf or ox Central Intelligence under General "alter 3 . 
c :iih, it is proper to examine at some length his prooosals in the 
fall of 19h5. "Is renort in the oreviou3 spring to Generals Donovan 
and 3radley on the British system of coordinating intelligence doubt- 
less influenced his views, said Jackson, but he would recommend a 
substantially different system for "achieving coordination of intelli- 
gence functions" in the American Government. 

Like many others that fall, Jackson started his argument with 
the auaaic bomb. The new weapon would not relieve the * r nited States 
of the ne*d for armed forces. On the contrary they would have to 
be keot in first-class condition. bsrns made necessary even greater 

efxort to obtain. "informed and reliable ecttaates" on the capabilities 
ox notential enenies. Tie military services, therefore, should retain 
and imnrove thair intelligence organizations, but not as independent 



ad isolated agendas. There must be a "comprehensive and Integrated" 
jrstem of intelligence. If the "lessons of Pearl Harbor" were not 
roof of the urgent necessity for the coordination of the departmental 
atelligence activities, the use of atomic energy and the threat of 
dentdfic discoveries to come "must now supply that proof beyond 
iiadow of doubt." 

Upon these assumptions, Jackson set his case for "imposing intell- 
igence responsibilities on the military services within the scope of 
heir missions" and for "compelling the coordination of intelligence 
unctions under one national intelligence system." The ideas of 
npositLon and compulsion should not escape our notice. It was the 
all of 1945 'when the coercive mood of war was still prevailing among 
loughtful men, although the public seemed bent upon relaxing to the 
)int of weakness. Congress was about to investigate the disaster of 
sari Harbor to make sure that it should not happen again. The intent 
•th regard to the national system of intelligence, whatever form it 
.ght take, was to establish it permanently with the sanction of law. 
ten we come again to Jackson's ideas regarding the coordination of 
■t el ligenoe functions and activities in the summer of 19148 we 
nd the international situation quite as tense. We shall not find 
a advocating coercion so much as leadership in the central agency 
i cooperation o*» the part of the departmental services,"^ 

Jackson recommended in the fall of 1945 that the authority over 
s "integrated intel l ig en ce system revolving around a central in tel - 
;ence agency" should be vested in the Department of Defense if it 
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are created; or in the national Security Council if the proposal in 
he aberstadt report to Forrestal were adopted; or, if the military 
rgardzation remained as it was, in the Secretaries of State, '.Jar, 
avy, and the Assistant Secretary of 'Jar for Air, at the moment 
obert A. Lovett. This, one neud only mention, was not Donovan's 
lan. Moreover, Jackson would move the Director of the Central Intel- 
Igence Agency farther down the scale of responsibility than the 
oi.rfc Chiefs of Staff proposed. 

The "active direction" of Jackson's central intelligence organi- 
ation in 19h5 would be in a “Directorate of Intelligence" consisting 
f the chiefs of intelligence in the army. Navy, Air Forces, a repre- 
entative of the State Department and, fthen their interests in national 
ecurity ware involved,' other Departments such as the Treasury and 
he Department of Justice, which of course included the Federal 
areau of Investigation. Under the "general supervision" of this 
jverning board of departmental intelligence officers, the Director 
r the Central Lit diligence Agency would manage the services of 
:orr.;on usefulness" and under direction from above, maintain the 
lordination of the national system in its "four aspects": collection 

information, evaluation and collation of that information, 
atraliaation of common services, and production of "general estimates 
a broad strategic nature," Although Jackson could net get 
nnletely away from Donovan's principles, Jackson's Director of 
vtral Intelligence was reduced to an office manager. The Director's 
.y initiative was that of suggestion to the Directorate. 



Jackson would not ha-re the central agency supersede or interfere 
with the machinery of the departmental services for collecting informa- 
tion. He would in fact not allow the central agency to engage in 
clandestine collection. That with foreign counterintelligence should 
be reserved to the Department of State. Officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces should be assigned to work with the State Department 
in secret intelligence. Interception by radio should be given to 
the central agency, and it . might do its own collection "above-cover" 
in the fields of economic and scientific intelligence. It will be 
found later, however, that the State Department objected to inter- 
ference by the central intelligence organisation in those fields of 
1 

collection. 

In the "aspects" of evaluation and collation and of "general 
estimates of a broad strategic nature," Jackson sought working arrange- 
ments that would assure close articulation of the departmental 
services and the central agency, each performing its proper function. 
The intelligence service of the Air Forces, for example, would evaluate 
and collate information directly related to the enemy’s capabilities 
in the air. But there would be a "free flow of the collated material" 
to other services concerned and to the central agency where a staff 
of qualified military and civilian personnel would "ass emb le and 
draft" the general estimates of a strategic nature. If a Departmerfc 
disagreed with an estimate in whole or in part, there should be the 
right of dissent, even after full discussion in the "Directorate" 
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composed of the departmental chiefs of intelligence. Thus, Jackson 
anticipated the issue between individual and collective responsi- 
bility for the coordinated national intelligence estimates of the 
Agency.^ - 

In the meantime the Lovett Committee completed its investigation 
and submitted a report on November 3. General Magruder had made a 
notable contribution from his experience in "OSS, 9 his thinking upon 
Central Intelligence in theory and in practice, his responsibility 
in the War Department as Director of the Strategic Services Unit. 

His first memorandum went to Lovett on October 20. In it Uagruder 
restated the principles of the Donovan plan with which he himself 
had been actively concerned in the preceding fall and winter. But 
Uagruder set aside one principle which Donovan would not yield. 
Uagruder accepted the concept of authority in the plan of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 2 

There should be a national intelligence organisation under a 
Director responsible to the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy 
as a group. This central agency should serve as the instrument of 
all parts of the Government concerned with national security or 
foreign policy. It should coordinate the intelligence activities of 
tne Departments for them. It should be the central agency for com- 
prehensive analysis and synthesis of information concerning foreign 
countries. All of the Departments and other agencies of the 

t 

Government, therefore, should be required to deposit their pertinent 
information with the central organization and to do so promptly upon 


la rwqrast. But thla requirement was not to interfere with their 

ra departmental intelligence services. It was designed to accom- 

Lish the pooling of their product for the benefit of the policy-outers. 

ie central agency should be the national instrument for procuring 

jreign intelligence by clandestine nears, both espionage and 

Dunterespionage. Collection by overt naans should continue to be 

he function of the State Department, the nilitary and naval attaches, 

nd other agencies. The central agency should not engage in 

Landes tine collection within the United States. It should nave no 

olice po*er. By this tine Itagruder must have been able to repeat 

be points by heart. But he did not speak of an independent oudget 
1 

a this memorandum. 

Within a week. General Uagruder made an extensive report at the 
» quest of Secretary Lovett. Magruder's mastery of the subject 
mged from the record of the Office of Strategic Services, its 
ihievements and its shortcomings, through the existing functions 
the Strategic Services Unit, to recommendations for the future 
at were comprehensive and definitive. The situation was acute, 
said, in view of the fact that the United States had taken a 
votal position in world affairs. The Government could no longer 
ford to rely on information obtained from other countries. It 
lid not depend upon “haphazard contributions* from its own depart- 
ital services. It must have intelligence available from every 

irce with the least possible delay and in the form most likely to 
of service to the makers of national policy. 
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Then must be a central intelligence organization. Every 
wie guard -was required to keep it from becoming the instrument of 
>olicy of a single Department. The central agency itself most be 
scmpletely denied any policy-making function in order that its 
>bj activity might be preserved; otherwise it might "succumb to the 
.navi table temptation to tailor its reports" to support a policy 
Ln which it had an interest. There are those who fear that the 
captation still exists despite all efforts to submerge particular 
Interest in the national security.* 

Only a separate agency, said Magruder, solely concerned with 
Intelligence matters could be successfully made the repository of 
KTwers and functions delegated to it by the interested Departments. 

It was apparent that the War Department would hesitate to rely 
ipon a branch of the State Department for clandestine intelligence 
f a mi l i t ar y nature. He might have said, too, that the Department 
f State would be skeptical with regard to any diplomatic, social, 
concede, or s im i l a r information purveyed to it by a division of 
be War Department. 

By tradition and esprit de corps, the Departments are mutually 
nd reciprocally aloof. Cooperation was an ideal much professed, 
ess often practiced. The difficulty was going to be to get them all 
d share, and share alike, in respect for and confidence in the 
sntral Intelligence agency as their cooraon servant. This would be 



even more arduous if it should happen that the Agency were to have 
superiority over any one or all of the Departments in a particular 
area of thought or action. 

General Magruder proposed such an exclusive Jurisdiction. Fran 
past experience he argued that the agency of the future oust have sole 
responsib ili ty for the procurement of foreign Intelligence by clan- 
destine means. It was an operation so highly professional that it 
should be undertaken only by experts. The problem of placing and 
maintaining agents in foreign countries with proper safeguards both 
for them and for the information which they obtained was so complex 
that it had to be centralized in a separate unit acting for the 
United States Government. 

The professional hazards were so great that no country could 
afford to increase them by allowing uncoordinated operations in 
various agencies. Moreover, clandestine operations involved con- 
stant breaking of rules. To put it broadly, ha said, such operations 
were necessarily extra-legal and sometimes illegal. The Departments, 
whether War, Navy, or State, could not afford to house such extra- 
ordinary operations. Clandestine intelligence should be assigned 
to a separate and central instrument of government not only because 
its service was common to all of the Departments but because the 
operations should on occasion be unknown to them. William H. Jackson 
did not weigh these arguments in his proposal that secret collection 
should be the function of the State Department. ^ 
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In what might be considered a lecture to fellow officers of the 
Amy, General ka grader proposed that the central intelligence agency 
should be vested with authority to require cooperation by the Depart- 
ments in making available the products of their intelligence activi- 
ties. Experience had demonstrated that cooperation did not occur "on 
a voluntary level.'* Real or imagined reasons of security, pride of 
ownership, and simple interdepartmental jealousy, he said, interfered 
with effective accumulation and use of the materials necessary for 
strategic intelligence. 

Taking the problem of comprehensive analysis and synthesis, 
the production of national estimates, still a much disputed subject. 
General Hagruder used the American assembly line for illustration. 

The intelligence system, he said, resembled a costly group. of 
factories, "each manufacturing component parts" without an assembly 
line to turn out the finished article. He was right about the cost. 
The illustration was good, but it was incomplete. He did not mean 
to imply that the process was purely mechanical . 1 

The synthesis of idea does something more to the component parts 
than join them according to an engineer's drawing. Whatever the 
state of affairs in mathematics, in the synthesis of ideas the whole 
can be different from the sum of the parts. The endeavor to fuse 
tnem may produce something quite unexpected. Other forces may have 
come to bear upon one or more of the parts after the fact-finding 
for the synthesis has begun. There are emotional disturbances among 
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nations but vaguely understood even by the experts in aob psychology. 
There are elusive factors and Imponderables in the process of 
estimating. Political considerations scarcely relevant to the facts 
of the case have entered into the construction of estimates upon the 
capabilities and intentions of other countries, more particularly 
into dissents from the estimates of -the Agency. The "Oriental mind'' 
is not the only one with inscrutable nays. 1 

General Magruder stressed that the central agency must concen- 
trate upon foreign intelligence and stay out of the business of 
clandestine procurement within the United States. There must be no 
ground upon which the agency could be used as a political tool by 
the party in power. For the same reason, the central intelligence 

organization should have no police power. Secret intelligence and 

2 

police together make possible a "Gestapo. 11 

* 

The proposed central intelligence agency should have an inde- 
pendent budget even though it were under the authority of the 
Secretaries and committed to services of common concern to the Depart- 
ments. The costs of intelligence were high; no money value could be 
Lsslgsed to its accomplishments . Clandestine intelligence required 
lecret accounting; the publication of salary lists would jeopardize 
‘•he success and safety of operations. The budget of the agency 
hould be considered by Congress without detailed inquiry into the 
xpenditures. 

Magruder closed his report to Lovett on October 26 with sug- 
Bstions showing how the intelligence services in the War Department 
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tight continue to function "with perfect freedom" in their own 

fields -where the military men were experts and the civilians were 

Laymen. The Strategic Services ’Jnit should be maintained as it wa3, 

iRtil definite decision had been reached in regard to a central 

Lntelli once agency. If there should be no agency, then "S3U" 

should revert to the control of the assistant Chief of Staff, "0-2," 

ind should operate as a unit under his jurisdiction. 3ut i-Iagruder 

oelieved that integration of its personnel and activities into 

the hilitary Intelligence Service would neutralize the peculiar 

1 

assets of "SSU” and "minimize its effectiveness." 

On October 31, Hagruder compressed -is views into two recomr.sn- 

iations far Secretary Patterson. The Strategic -Services ?fnit, if 

retained in the ‘■fax Department under *G-2", sho’ild include all other 

jlandestine activities controlled by that office. The liar Depart- 

i4-- nt , howevr-.r, sho-fld favor the establishment of a central intelligence 

service including the activities of "SSU W along the lines of the 

tlan advocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There should be one 

reception. The new acency should have an independent bud -et as the 

2 

oint Intallj-ence Canmttee had proposed. 

jJTter general condemnation of the uncoordinated efforts at 
landssuine intelligence and count eres lion, -e during tne war, but 
ith a-- .-reci -tion o! "CSS" a- well ur: of "'>2", the report cf 
Ms Lowtt Co"a i .ten ca’ ;« to vr. cif ic poi-h", 7'vrc * ?r.alc v.iy 
vd : As trust - iong the intelligence services oi the- Government, and 
itw,; ,n a "surprising number of officers ana civilians" eaga ed 
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in those activities. The lack of trained and experienced officers 
in both military services contributed to the unsatisfactory situation. 
No serious effort had been made to treat intelligence as a career. 
There must be a natio nal intelligence organization, “competent and 
alert to the extreme of possibility,* manned by permanent personnel 
of the highest caliber, trained as specialists in the components of 
modern intelligence. To this end there evidently had to be an 
approach different frca that of departmental units, once engaged 
in uncoordinated activity, new in "haphazard demobilization ." 1 

The Lovett Committee unanimously concluded that its views were 
more nearly in agreement with the proposal of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff than with the Donovan plan or other suggestions which had 
been offered. The committee therefore recommended the creation of 
a National Intelligence Authority over a Central Intelligence Agency. 
The Director of the Agency should be responsible to the Authority 
and sit as a non-voting member in its meetings. To insure continuity, 
the Director should be appointed for a term of at least six years. 

The conmittee developed the idea in the plan of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that the Director should consult with the departmental 
chiefs of intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Board should con- 
sider all important questions', and the Director should obtain its 
opinion before delivering estimates to the President or any member 
of the Cabinet. If there were differences of opinion between the 
Director and members of the Board, his decision should be controlling 
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and their opinions should accompany his report. McCormack was w i ll i n g 

1 

to include this provision in his plan for the State Department . 

The Lovett Committee modified the plan of the Joint Chiefs 
further by proposing, as General Magruder wished, that the new agency 
should be the sole collecting agency in the fields of foreign espionage 
and counterespionage. The third change of the Lovett Committee 
was also suggested by General Magruder. The new agency should have 
- an independent budget, and its appropriations should be granted by 
Congress without public hearings, even though it were necessary to 
obtain additional legislation. 

% 

Then Lovett appeared before. Secretaries Byrnes, Patterson, and 
Forrestal in their meeting on November liu Lovett gave them a 
summary of the report from his committee and spoke particularly of 
its conception of the '"reading panel, * the Intelligence Advisory 
Board in its capacity as an estimating body. Besides the military 
intelligence services, the principle civilian agencies should be 
represented. Lovett expressly included the "FBI* because it had the 
"best personality file in the world.* He added for the interest 
of the Secretaries that the "FBI" was expert in producing false 
documents, an art which "we developed so successfully during the war 
and at which we became outstandingly adept." 

Lovett emph asised that the Intelligence Board would be expected 
to study and evaluate facts, not to shape policy. The reports of the 
Board would represent the combined views .of its members. Dissident 
views would be included. The failure of the German Intelligence 



Service to allow presentation of dissenting opinions, ha believed, 
was largely responsible for its breakdown. The British Service was 
superior; its organization permitted the divorce of factual findings 
from political creed. Even the Italian system was better than the 
German. The four ranking German Intelligence Officers had been 
executed for political reasons. The result was that German intel- 
ligence authorities were "afraid to interpret facts" contrary to 
Nazi policy. That was why the Germans had failed to anticipate the 
American landings in North Africa. The advantage in the system which 
he proposed lay in the fact, he said, that conclusions would be 
reached not by one man but by a board; it would avoid "the danger 
of having a single slanted view guide our policies." Thus Robert 
Lovett joined in advocating collective responsibility for national 
intelligence estimates with William H. Jackson who was writing to 
Secretary Forrestal on the same day.* 
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The President* s Decision 


When McCo rmack accepted the national In tell igence Authority 
irovided in the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, representatives 
>f the Amy and Navy realized that they could lose their grip upon 
the negotiations unless they countered with some other issue. 
fcCormack was carrying out Secretary Byrnes's instructions that he 
should "resolve the issues" with the Secretaries of War and the Navy. 
fcCormadc himself became an issue. It was not that he refused to 
Listen to particular objections, although the impression lingers that 
le was high-handed. He might have gained more if he had been less 
Imperious. It was because he intended to dominate for the Department 
>f State in the organisation of the central intelligence service. 
JrltLcs within the Department took exception to his insisting upon 
i separate office for intelligence and research which he would direct. 
It was over the latter question that be resigned from the Department 
>f State on April 23, 19l*6. X 

General Magruder expressed the opinion of the mili tary men with 
is accustomed poise and candor. There was "general agreement" in the 
liny and Navy about "the urgency of something as quickly as 

ossible," but they felt that tha HcCormack was "Inadequate 
drainistrativaly unsound," It placed "undue weight in the State 
apartment." Magruder* s sense of humor came also into play. Jhst a 
sw months before there had been only "scattered voices crying in the 
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wilderness." His, we will recall, was one of them. How, "many, raany 
people" were urging the necessity of a central intelligence agency and 
atop ting "the slogan as a new and original cause." lhe Congressional 
investigation of "Pearl Harbor" was haring an evident affect upon 
public opinion. 1 

Admiral Souers brought an influential voice into the military 
and naval chorus. He prepared the first draft of a memo randum from 
Admiral Hi mi tg to the Secretary of Hie Navy. Die Fleet Admiral did 
not favor the State Department's plan; the proposal of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was "sore likely to assure sound national intelli- 
gence" and to prove “more satisfactory to the Navy," Die idea of 
central intelligence was pleasing now to Himi ta who had not cared much 
for "OSS" during the war. Dae product of the new Agency would reflec t 
the best judgment of the experts from all of the participating Depart- 
ments; it would not be dominated by any one of them. He recommended 
that the President should select the Director from the Amy, Die Navy, 

9 

or the Marine Corps. 

Die reasons given for the choice of the Director from the Armed 
Services were these: a non-political administration would thus be 
assured and its intelligence estimates would be unbiased and objective; 
the Director would be subject to military discipline, continuing after 
his retirement; he could be required to avoid publicity. Besides, the 
plan of Hie State Department was objectionable because the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy might not be informed of the intelligence furnished 
the President by the State Department. Die re was sore to the memo r andum 
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but these statements should be enough, without debating their merits, 
to show that Souers and Kindts with Leahy and others, were parties to 
the plan that the Department of State should not talcs over where the 

T 

Office of Strategic Services had left off. 

Admiral Souers feared at one time that the Amy might desert the 
Navy and accept terms with the State Department. An elaborate arrange- 
ment was in the making to incorporate much of the Jbint Chief’s plan 
for a central organization with the McCormack plan and to provide for 
assignment of an Amy or Navy officer to the State Department in case 
the President should select him to be the chief executive. Army men 
were talking of reservations which might be made if the McCormack plan 
were accepted. At the request of President Truman, Souers submitted 
a memorandum on December 27, 19lt5 stating his objections to the 
McCormack plan and explaining ifcy he thought that the interests of 
the President would be better protected under the plan of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff , 2 

Souers objected to McCormack’s plan because it did not give the 
Amy and Navy equal access to the President with the State Department. 
The evaluation of information was not an exact science, he said, and 
'so every safeguard should be isposed to keep any one Department from 
having the opportunity to interpret information to support "previously 
accepted policies or preconceived opinions . 11 McCormack had indicated 
in interviews that he did not favor a central 


agency, 



The plan of the Joint Chiefs, on the other h a nd , placed the 
lational Intelligence Authority on a higher level than any Department, 
Die President would appoint an outstanding man of ability and integrity 
to be Director, Through pooling of expert personnel in the Central 
Cntelligence Agency, there would be more efficiency and economy. There 
rould be summaries and estimates approved by all of the participating 

4k 

agencies for those who needed them most: the President himself, his 

Tabinet, and the Joint Planners, Finally, the plan of the Jbint 
Chiefs contemplated "a full partnership" among the three Departments 
md operation of the Central Intelligence Agency "on a reciprocal 
jasis," The suggestion fitted neatly into the recommendations of the 
Sberstadt Committee for reorganization of the Any, Navy,' Air Force, 
md their closer association with the State Department in a National 
Security Council, 

A d m i r al Souers ended his memorandum for the President, to his own 
musement when he read it again in the spring of 1952, with the declar- 
tion that he was not a candidate for the job of Director "and couldn*t 
scept even if it were offered" to Mm. It was offered, and he did 
icept it for six months, until ha could construct the new organization 
id obtain his successor as Director of Central Intelligenc e.^ 

The representatives of the Amy and Navy were not obliged to press 
>on McCormack their fo rm al rejection of his plan, Arinrf ■ p a ^ Scuers, 
rsonal friend of the President, and Admiral Leahy, hi 3 Chief of Staff, 
vored the interdepartmental plan of the Joint Chiefs. There is no 
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reason to suppose that President Truman himself did not prefer an 
arrangement which promised to bring all of the Departments more 
affectively together in a common enterprise. In any case, though 
the full story may not yet be known. Secretary Forrestal of the Navy 
waited upon the Secretary of State aa Brynes momentarily returned to 
Washington from Moscow before setting out again for the meeting of 
the United Nations Assembly in London, and more wrangling with the 
Russians. 

The tale still going the rounds is that Forrestal said to Byrnes: 

"Jimmy, we like you but we don't like your plan. Just think what might 

happen if another William Jennings Bryan were to succeed you in the 

State Department." With Under Secretary Royall acting for Patterson, 

the Secretaries met in the Shoreham Hotel on Sunday, January 6, 19U6, 

and agreed upon the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They omitted 

the pro-vision for a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 

1 

National Intelligence Authority. 

In the conference at the White House attended by Samuel Rosenman, 
Special Counsel to the President, Admiral Leahy, Commodore Vardanian, 
(Javal Aide to the President, and Admiral Sauers on January 9, Director 
Smith of the Bureau of the Budget still argued for the plan of the 
State Department. But President Truman said at the end of the con- 
ference that the proposal of the Secretaries was what he wanted and 
te asked that representatives of the Bureau of the Budget and of the 
apartment of Justice, together with Admiral Souers, now to become 
he first Director of Central Intelligence, should make such changes 

n the directive aa were necessary to conform with legal and budgetary 
aquirements. 


Comparison of the proposal by the Secretaries and the President* s 
Directive as finally issued on January 22, 19h6 revealed interesting 
differences. The fourth member of the National Intelligence Authority 
was restored but instead of attending for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
he was to be the "personal representative" of the President. Ibis 
was designed to place on the board of authority A dm i r al Leahy, Presi- 
dent Truman* s Chief of Staff. This had been proposed the previous 
year in the plan of the Joint Intelligence Committee. 1 

The provision conformed in some degree with General Donovan's 
original concept that the central intelligence organization should 
be connected with the Executive Office of the President. The head 
of the new intelligence organization would have immediate access, 
if . not to the President himself, . to bis "personal representative" in 
the National Intelligence Authority. Tie Director would not have to 
approach the President through the Secretaries of the Departments. 

It seemed a fair working can33ronri.se of the opposing principles of 
"coordination" and of "chain of command." 2 

Tie wording of the president* s Directive did not make the unity 
of the proposed national intelligence system so evident as had the 
plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The new agency of the Authority 
was named the Central Intelligence Group and described as consisting 
of persons assigned from the respective Departments by the three 
Secretaries. These persons were "collectively" to form the Group. 

It was an assemblage, not a unified institution.. They were to be under 
the Director of Central Intelligence. He was not one of them. The ' 
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point is so obvious that its significance can be easily overlooked. 
Ihe Director was to be designated by the President and held respon- 


sible to the National Intelligence Authority. He would sit in its 
meetings as a non-voting member, 

Die last provision did not have the meaning which at first glance 
it may seem to convey— that the Director was to be a mere servant of 
the National Intelligence Authority, to hear but not to have a voice 
in its deliberations, lie Authority was, of course, integral; it 
was to operate by unanimous opinion. Although this was not specifically 
stated, it was thoroughly understood. Diere could hardly be a split 
decision that was binding against the expressed views of the President 1 s 
"personal representative" on the board. 

It is generally held that the change of the name for the new 
central intelligence organization from Agency to Group wa3 made because 
the word "Group" would have to suffice pending an Act of Congress to 
place the new organization on a statutory basis. Hiere were legal 
connotations to the word "Agency" which, according to the Bureau of 
the Budget, made its use impossible until such legislation had been 
obtained. In the li^it of recurrent controversy and friction, however, 
one would suspect that the collective concept then had more adherents 
within the Group than the idea of its unity. 

3hs ^ad of the new organization, on the other hand, was not 
Director of the Central Int ellig ence Group. He was entitled Director 
of Central Intelligence. She designation has been explained as being 
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lecessary merely because the unit was nob to be called an agency* The 
explanation is not so significant as the latent mea n i ng within the 
SiHa. lie very phrase, Director of Central Intelligence, ■ neither 
jualified nor confined to a particular institution, la heavy with conno- 
tations of power and responsibility in the whole field of central intel- 
ligence beyond that institution*^ 

There were stipulations within the President's Directive to support 
this view. Although subject to the existing law and to the direction 
and control of the national Intelligence Authority, the Director of 
Central Intelligence was to have duties and functions which in them- 
selves expressed power as well as responsibility. He s h ould plan for 
Gordina ting the activities of the intelligence agencies in the three 
lepartnents* lb the extent approved by the Authority, he could Inspect 
the operations of the departmental Intelligence agencies in connection 
dth his p la nn i ng . He should recommend to the National Intelligence 
Authority the establishment of policies and objectives of the "national 
ntelligence mission. " He should accomplish the correlation and eval- 
uation of intelligence for strategic and national policy and its 
lsaenri.na.tion within the Government. And in doln e this, he was to 
ave full use of the staff and facilities of the intelligence agendas 
n the three Departments. He should perform such other functions and 
titles related to intelligence as the President and the National Tn t^»|_ 
igence Authority directed from time to time. 

AH of these duties and functions, though controlled by the 
resident and the National Intelligence Authority, gave to the 






.rector of Central Intelligence more than mere administrative control 
rer the Central Intelligence Group, Tiflietfaer or not he would be 
iccessful in exercising that superior power beyond the Group r em ai n ed 
o be seen in the first days of the new national intelligence system, 

. The Director of Central Intelligence had also to perform services 
f co mmon concern for the benefit of the intelligence agencies of the 
epartanents, where those services could be performed more efficiently 
y the central organization. This decision was to be made by the 
ational Intelligence Authority. The Presidential Directive explicitly 
eserved to the int e llig en ce services of the Departments their right 
o collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate their own departmental 
ntelligence. 

There was signi f icantly omitted the stipulation that the Director 
f Central Intelligence should perform the service of directly pro- 
uring intelligence* This the Joint Chiefs' plan had inc lude d as a 
sr'yice of "common concern," General Magruder had argued cogently 
aat secret collection of intelligence abroad should be the e xclu sive 

jgpiri. **■*•*»- -w_ 

motion of the central intelligence organization, Miy'then AoulcT 
ia provision have been omitted from the President' s Directive? Tb 
lclude it would have revealed to the public no secrets of method, 
rnrce, or content. The wording was so mild that it could have stirred 
■ttLe opposition at home among those who detest spies. Certainly no 
reign government would be deceived by the omission. A fairer infer- 
ce seems to be that the advocates of the Central Intelligence Group 
re anxious to get the new system established and at work. 


The exclusive right to collect secret intelligence was one issue 
which could be set aside for the tine while fee Director and the Group 
undertook to coordinate the intelligence activities of the Departments 
and to provide the first correlated summaries and estimates} current 
and strategic intelligence, for the makers of policy, Hagruder, Lovett, 
and others wished to place the clandestine activities of "SSI* 1 in the 
new central, intelligence organisation. William H, Jackson was one who 
thought then that secret intelligence and counterespionage should be 
functions of the State Department; he considered the possibility with 
Allen W, Dulles again in the spring of 19h8. Members of "G-Z" and the 
Military Intelligence Services, doubtless others in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and J, Edgar Hoover of the "EDI" were opposed to 
giving the Central Intelligence Group the exclusive right to collect 
secret intelligence abroad, They did not wish to be denied the right 
to continue acquiring secretly whatever they wished to find for them- 
selves. It would take time to settle the issue. It was not fi nally 
settled in 1953, Experienced observers in the military services and 
the Agency think that it never will be settled in terms that give the 
sole and exc lu si v e right of collecting secret intelligence overseas 
to the Central Intelligence Agency.^ 

The President's Directive of January 22, 19h6 retained the pro- 
vision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for an Int elli gence Advisory 
Board which should in c l u de the heads (or their representatives) of 
the principal military and civilian Intelligence agencies of the 
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Government, as determined by the National Intelligence Authority. Ohis 
Board gHo «T A give advice to the Director of Central Intelligence, 
obviously in the interest of the various int elli gence agencies which 
its members represented. We should note that there was no statement, 
nor even implication, that the Director could not act unless he had the 
consent of the Advisory Board, Neither should one forget General 
Donovan's troubles with representatives from other agencies. His 
successors were bound to have similar experiences. 

General Kagruder's surmise in Kay that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation might cease to be a factor was wishful and wrong, Die 
plan of Attorneys General Biddle and dark to make the n 5BI n the 
canter of the national intelligence system did not materialise. But 
the President's Directive of January 22, 19i»6 under the eye of die 
Department of Justice took care to stipulate that, in addition to the 
denial of police and law-enforcing power to .the Central Intelligence 
Group, there should be a provision against interfering with "internal 
security functions." Moreover, the Directive stated that nothing in 
it could be construed to authorize the Central Int elli gence Group to 
make investigations within the continental limits of the United States 
and its possessions except as provided by law and the directives of the 
President, 3he Federal Bureau of Investigation was entrenched in 
control of security intelligence within the United States. 1 

Anyone who still thought that the Government interned to set up 
an American Gestapo should by this tine have given up his fears. 



But those who were to put the Central Intelligence Group to work with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation were on their way to trouble. 
Distinctions between secret intelligence or espionage and security 
intelligence or counterespionage are easy to make upon paper, lhey 
are difficult to maintain in practice. The two functions interlace, 
lhey are dependent upon each other, lb divide them arbitrarily accord- 
ing to geographical areas and assign them to separate administrations 
ignored the fact that the exercise of one without careful association 
with the other was likely to jeopardize the secrecy of both. Admiral 
Souers and succeeding Directors of Central Intelligence were to have 
a merry time with J. Edgar Hoover of the "FBI." 
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III 

The Central Intelligence Group 
Beginnings under Souers 

The first Director of Central Intelligence was well aware of 
the latent power in the President's Directive. Admiral Souers 
wished to see the duties and responsibilities of the Director 
mature under the guidance of the Secretaries and the personal 
representatiTe of the President in the National Intelligence 
Authority. But Souers also knew that many in the Army, the Navy, 
and the Department of State were still resisting erery thought of 
a central intelligence organization which might overpower their 
own intelligence agencies. High officials, though accepting the 
Authority, the Director, and the Group, were doubtful of them 
because there was no supporting legislation by Congress. They 
rested only upon a directive by the President to the Secretaries 
of State, War, and the Navy. It might even be said that the 
President's power to establish the central intelligence organiza- 
tion was a power in time of war which would expire with the return 
of peace. Souers appreciated that it was no time to foster 
misgiving or animosity. No obstacle should lie in the way of 
Congress as it approached the reorganization of the national 
mili tary establishment in which the central intelligence system 
would have a part.* 1 , 



Wi. w 
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Admiral Souers 1 immediate and in view was to get the Central 
Intelligence Group established and in operation as a smal l body of 
experts drawn proportionately from the Departments and serving them 
under their supervision and control in the National Intelligence 
Authority. The power of the Director of Central Intelligence inherent 
in his dirties and responsibilities should wait until later for 
adequate and proper development. Souers did not accept Donovan's 
principle that the Director of Central Intelligence should be inde- 
pendent of the Secretaries, equal if not superior to them, and 
responsible directly to the President. Souers believed that such 
independence would not place the Director close to the President; 
it would tend in fact to isolate the Director from the President. 

The Director would discover that a great part of the time he and his 
agency were shut off from the President by the interests and repre- 
sentations of the Departments.' Through their prestige and functions 
they were likely to have greater power - at least of obstruction. 
Sabotage in government, even of a President's directives, has been 
suspect before this. 

As a practical matter, in politics and the science of government, 
such an extraordinary officer as the Director of Central Intelligence 
needed the company of other officials. On occasion he might find 
their opposition almost as useful as -their assent. His position 
might become clear and stronger, at least it would command attention, 
because it nad to be formally opposed. An independent Director of 
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eminence and exceptional force mi girt reach the President regardless 
of isolation and sabotage. But even such a Director would have to 
keep everlastingly at it, and be would always have a hidden war 
on his hands. The time for a Director of Central Intelligence with 
those attributes and traits was not at the start of the new organiza- 
tion in February, 19U6. It might not survive the impact. 

It was Admiral Sauers' nature to remove issues rather than 
to create them. He did not seek a fight for the fight's sake. 

But neither did he chocs e diplomacy with no end in view. Like 
Eberstadt, he did not care for the "one-man decision" at the 
expense of benefits which might be obtained from "parallel, competi- 
tive, and sometimes conflicting efforts." He read the President's 
Directive explicitly; he himself had shared in writing it. The 

persons assigned from the Departments were "collectively" to form 

* 

the Central Intelligence Group. The draft on February U of the 
first directive to himself from the National Intelligence Authority, 
therefore, declared that the Group should be organized and operated 
as "a cooperative interdepartmental activity." There should be 
in it "adequate and equitable participation" by the State, War, 
and Navy Departments and by other agencies as approved by the 
Authority. The Army Air Forces should have representation on the 
same basis as that of the Army and Navy. There was likely to be 
a Department of Air. 1 

Tnose in the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of 
Justice who watched legalities were not satisfied with the 
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President's Directive. The draft of an executive order, approved 
by the Acting Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath, was ready in 
February to replace the Directive. The view of the National Intel- 
ligence Authority was that no impediment so far had been encountered 
in carrying out the President's Directive. But there was no 
objection to having an executive order as well, if ita effect were 
to "confirm and formalize" the status of the Authority as a 
■cooperative interdepartmental activity, rather than a new or 
independent agency requiring legislation for its existence.*^ 

Further discussion and study of the question continued through 
the spring. By May 23, all- parties appear to have been satisfied 
that the President's Directive had legal standing without an 
executive order. The order was returned to the Attorney General's 
Office, and the issue closed. Until superseded the following year 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, established by Act of Congress, 
the Central Intelligence Group rested upon the President's authority 
under the Constitution, with no particular reference to his war 
power. ^ 

To satisfy President Truman's wish that the Central Intelli- 
gence Group should bring all intelligence activities into cooperation 
and harmony, Admiral Souers planned to have the composition of the 
Intelligence Advisory Board flexible. Its membership should depend 
upon the matter under discussion in each instance. In addition to 
the four permanent members, the chief intelligence officers from 
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the Departments of State, War, Navy, and the Air Forces, the first 

directive of the Authority therefore stipulated that the Board should 

include representatives fran other agencies of the Government at 

the Director's invitation. This gave room for the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation to have a representative present if the Central 

Intelligence Group were to take up questions of internal security 

and other matters in Which the Bureau had an interest, such as the 

collection of intelligence in Latin America."*’ 

Having the same purpose in mind. Admiral Souers preferred 

in the beginning to name ad hoc comaittees to study and report on 

specific problems. They would represent the permanent departmental 

members of the Intelligence Advisory Board, with a chairman drawn 

from the Group to act as "coordinator" of their particular interests. 

In theory this procedure promised cooperation and harmony, if *at all 

possible. The practical difficulty of obtaining the representatives 

from the Departments to man the ad hoc committees and to accomplish 

their work in time was discouraging, Souers soon turned to his 

2 

Central Planning Staff for the work. 
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Man and Directives 

It was going to be none too easy to apportion all appointments 
among tbs Departments and secure at tbs same time persons both 
competent and inclined to enter the central intelligence service. 

But Admiral Souars did not find It bard to allot key positions. 
Kingman Douglass who bad been a representative of the Air Force at 
the Air Ministry in London and knew much about the British system. 

became Assistant Director and Acting Deputy Director. Sauers 

appointed Colonel Louis J. Fortier Assistant Director and Acting 
Chief of Operational Services. He had served on the Joint Intelli- 
gence Staff for the Army.- Captain William B. Coggins came from 
experience with intelligence in the Navy to head the Central Plan nin g 
Staff. 

Souers obtained James S. Lay, Jr. from the State Department 
to be Secretary of the Authority and of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board, Lay had been Secretary to the Joint Intelligence Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Indwell L. Montague also came from 
the State Department to head the Central Reports Staff. He had been 
Secretary of the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Committee in the fall 
of 19lil, then Secretary of the Joint Intelligence Consnittee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a senior member of its Joint Intelligence 
Staff for the Army throughout the war. Both Lay and Montague 
had participated in the discussions which had contributed so much, 


with Donovan *3 "principles" and liagruder's thinking, to the eventual 
formulation of the President's Directive, they had been chosen by 
iicCormack for his organization of the central intelligence system 
under the State Department. Both were expert in the work which the 
new Central Intelligence Group was to undertake, qu alif ied to aid 
Souers Immediately, as they did, in writing the directives of the 
National Intelligence Authority. The Group had begun to take fora 
on January 25.^ 

The draft of the first directive to Souers in February followed 
the general design of the President's Directive of January 22. 

But there was one clause in the draft so filled with past controversy 
and so indicative of more to cone that it deserves examination in 
detail. It did not appear 'in the directive as finally adopted by 
the National Intelligence Authority. 

Article 7 of the draft submitted by Admiral Souers stipulated 
that the Director of Central Intelligence should have "all necessary 
facilities, intelligence, and information in the possession of our 
respective departments, including necessary information as to policies 
plans, actions, capabilities, and intentions of the United States 
with reference to foreign countries." At Souers 1 own suggestion, 
the clause concerning the capabilities and intentions of the United 
States was stricken from the draft in the first meeting of the 
Authority on February $, 1946. There were no comments in the minutes. 
Why it was emitted was left to conjecture. But one can reconstruct 
the event with same assurance. 
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The provision had been included at the start, it is very likely, 
because the drafters appreciated that knowledge of this nation's own 
capabilities is essential to considering what its enemy may do. 
at the first intimation, however, that the specific statement regarding 
capabilities a prf intentions might stir resistance in the aimed services 
over their right to withhold "operational" matters. Admiral Souers 
preferred to remove the statement with no argument. The beginning 
of the Group was precarious enough without inviting trouble that 
could be postponed. For much the same reason doubtless, Souers did 
not use his right to inspect the operations of the departmental 
intelligence services. 1 

It is easy to presume that those who had been so reluctant 
to allow the Office of Strategic Services and its Be search and 
analysis Branch to have access to "intercepts" were no more willing 
now to supply the new Director of Central Intelligence with know- 
ledge of the capabilities and intentions of this country. According 
to A d mir al Souers, however, the Amy and the Navy both understood 
that he was entitled by the President's Directive to have all intel- 
ligence in their possession. From their point of view, he said, 
information about "policies, plans, actions, capabilities and 
intentions of the United States" was not intelligence. In their 
thinking, the concept of intelligence had to do only with information 
about foreign countries? it did not include knowledge of domestic 
concerns. The new Central Intelligence Group was expected to 




purvey its intelligence to the Departments. The reverse was not 
entirely true. They did not believe that they had to deliver to 
the Central Intelligence Group every sort of' information about them- 
selves, least of all "operational" information. 

It still seems to be the particular reservation of the army 
anij Navy that they are not obliged to reveal their capabilities and 
intentions to the estimators in the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Policies, plans, and intentions are cer t a in ly to be distinguished 
from capabilities. What one intends to do is different from what 
one can do. It is as true, however, that if a person tells what he 
is able to do, he may disclose his purpose. The Army and Navy are 
not readily disposed to separate their capabilities from their 
intentions. Critics have also said that they are prone to confuse 
the capability of an enemy with- his intention. 

Close examination of the clause in article 7 of the first 
directive to Admiral Souers, even as it was put in final fora by 
the National Intelligence Authority, nevertheless reveals that the 
Authority gave to the Director of Central Intelligence the right 
to have "as required in the performance" of his authorized mission, 

"all necessary facilities, intelligence, and information" in the 
possession of the Departments. This distinguished "intelligence" 
and "information." But the word "all" cannot be misconstrued! it 
is comprehensive. It applies to both "intelligence" and "information." 
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Article 7, moreover, is^W be- read with article 2 of the 
directive in its final fora. Article 2 stated that the Central 
Int elli gence Group was to "furnish strategic and national policy- 
intelligence to the President and the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments." The Group was also to furnish such Intelligence, as appro- 
priate, to the State -War-Navy Coordinating Conmittee, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and other governmental departments and agencies 

having "strategic and policy functions related to the national 
1 

security." 

Knowledge of the nation’s own "capabilities" enters into the 
intelligence which is necessary to determine the policy for main- 
taining the nation’s security. One may argue that the information 
withheld by the armed services from the estimating board of the 
central intelligence organization goes to the policy-makers at the 
highest level. The answer is that if this practice is allowed, 
the national estimates which the policy-makers request from the 
estimating board fall short. Those estimates cannot approximate 
the definitiveness which the policy-makers have a right to expect. 
The requirement of an effective national estimate is that it shall 
be compounded from all facts to be had in every available source. 

Article 3 of the first directive to Souers also pertained to 
"strategic and national policy intelligence." It stipulated that 
til -recommendations" should be referred to the Intelligence Advisory 
Board "for concurrence of comment" prior to submission to the 
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Authority. If a member of the Board did not concur, the Director 
■was to submit "the basis far his non-concurrence" together with his 
own recommendation. If the Board approved the Director's recom- 
mendation unanimously, he might put it into effect without action 
by the Authority. The Lovett Committee had proposed such a pro- 
cedure for national estimates to safeguard the interests of the 
departmental intelligence services as they came under the coordinating 
power of the central intelligence organization. William H. Jackson's 
letter to Secretary Forrestal contained a similar provision. 

It was essential that the makers* of national policy should 
know the several interpretations of the facts in the board of corre- 
lation and appraisal. If those views had substance and relation to 
the facts. The procedure was to become established practice in 
estimating. But before then, the stipulation in article 3 that 
"all recommendations" of the Director should be referred to the 
Intelligence Advisory Board was to be the center of controversy 
between the Director and the Board over the administration of the 
Group and its successor the Central Intelligence Agency. The chiefs 
of departmental intelligence endeavored to make themselves the 
governing board of the "cooperative interdepartmental activity." 

If they had their wish, it was not to be an "independent agency."^ - 

Secretary Byrnes, just returned from London, presided over 
•the first meeting of the National Intelligence Authority on 
February 5, 19U6. Byrnes wished to make it clear at once that the 
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Department of State was responsible for reporting to the President 
on matters of foreign policy. The idea had been clear since the 
founding of the Department in the organic legislation of 1789. 

Moreover, throughout the discussion of the proposed central intelligence 
organization, it bad been reiterated that the organization should 
not make policy. But Secretary Byrnes would reserve for the Depart- 
ment of State what the President himself had designated as an 
immediate service to be performed by the new Central Intelligence 
Group expressly for him. Instead of the piles of cables, dispatches, 
and reports on his desk. President Truman wanted a daily summary 
that was comprehensive. He wished to be rid of the mass of papers, 
and yet to be certain that nothing significant had been left out. 

Admiral Souer3 endeavored to reassure -Secretary Byrnes that 
the President expected the Director of Central Intelligence only 
to have the cables and dispatches digested; there was no intention 
that the information should be interpreted to advise the President 
on matters of foreign policy. The Secretary, nevertheless, pressed 
the point that it was his function to supply the President with 
information upon which to base conclusions. Admiral Leahy entered 
the discussion as the personal representative of the President; 
information from all three Departments, said Leahy, should be 
summarized in order to keep the President currently informed. Byrnes 
replied that Admiral Souers would not be representing the viewpoint 
of any one Department; any man assigned to the Group from a Depart- 
ment would be responsible to Admiral Souers. 


Where tM « left Souers at the moment is anybody's guess. Some- 
how he was expected to avoid a d Henna. He was not to interfere 
with the prerogative of the State Department and yet he was to combine 
its information with the information of the other Departments and 
provide President Truman with a “single summary."^ 

Secretary Byrnes felt so strongly about the matter that be 
appealed to the President personally on behalf of the Department of 
State. According to the recollection of Admiral Souers, the argu- 
ment ran along the line that such information was not intelligence 
within the jurisdiction of the Central Intelligence Group and the 
Director. President Truman conceded that it might not be generally 
considered intelligence, but it was information which he needed 
and therefore it was intelligence to him. The result was agreement 
that the daily summaries should be “factual statements." The 
Department of State prepared its own digest, and so the President 

had two summaries on his desk. At least they were better than the 

2 

pile of cables, dispatches, and reports which had confronted him. 
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Coordination - The Defense Project 

The Central planning Staff was to be sensitive to the interests 
of all of the Departments. It should assist the Director In preparing 
recommendations with regard to polic i es and objectives for the shale 
■national intelligence mission.” This was the atataaerrt In the second 
directive of the Rational InteUiganoe Authority on February 8 with 
the concurrence of the Intelligence Advisory Board. And for this 
purpose, Adairs! Sonera advised Captain Coggins on Harch U that "as 
a general rule, the Central Hanning Staff should take the active 
leadership In arranging and c onducting Interdepartmental studies.” 
There mm no Inference, however, that is doing so the Staff night use 
the Director's right of Inspection. 1 

One of Its mashers should participate and act as coordinator in 
«n meetings concerning foreign intelligence related to the on. i 

security. 1 representative of the Federal Bureau of investigation 
was standing by, of course, to take part in proceedings as a member 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board, If not of the particular ccnaittee, 
whenever the interests of his Bureau, foreign or domestic, seemed to 
be involved. As the use of id boo Interdepartmental committees proved 
difficult, the Central Planning Staff was soon loaded with orders for 
investigation and report upon a variety of subjects that vers intricate 
and sweeping. 
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neiixera la the new central intelligence organisation* Soon said 
lat this eagerness sprang from a desire to he rid of expense and per- 
sonal* Those who remaabered tha difficulties with the collection of 
otelllgenca during tha war could readily agree that the monitoring 
f foreign broadcasts was manifestly ons service of ■ccna on concern*" 
t might well be operated by a central office for the Departments of 
tats, War, the Havy, the Hr Forces, and other agencies interested 
n its product. 1 

Bat Sowers was not sagar to expand the administrative services 
if the Central Intelligence Croup. Ha ad hoc caamdttee of March $, 
$16 reported and he recommended on April 26 that the War Department 
ihould continue to operate the service with a new organisation} this 
leant personnel which had been thoroughly screened for security. The. 
Far Department dem ur re d . May 8, on the ground that the State Depart- 
tent was the chief user of this ■predominately non-military istelli- 
;ence function." The matter was discussed the next day by the 
intelligence Advisory Board. 

It was at this pdst that maabers of the Central Planning Staff 
lore directed to consult with representatives of tha Assistant Gblaf 
if Staff (G-2) and the Special Assistant to the Se cr e tary of State. 

Tie result was that the latter, now IfUUai L. Lunger in place of 
Ifred McCormack, agreed on behalf of the Department of Stats that 
t s ho uld su ppo r t tha budget of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 


Service. The War Department should centime its operation, at least 
thi-rfwg the fiscal y ear 19U7. Tor the time being this mas the -noticing 
arrangement. Eventually the opinion prevailed that the Central Intelli- 
gence Group should take over the -whole function of monitoring foreign 

propaganda and broadcasts for all deparbaente and agendas concerned 

1 

with the national security. 

the Central Planning Staff meantime had been assigned other tasks. 
Its Information Bra n c h was directed on Hay 31 to make an informal sur- 
vey of the intelligence available in the united States from colleges, 
foundations, libraries, individuals, business concerns, and sources 
other than those of the Goverment. On June U, the Information Branch 
received instructions to study the exploitation of Jmexlcan businesses 
with connections abroad which might produce foreign intelligence. 

June 6, the Support Brandi was told to look into the problems of 
psychological -warfare. And on June 7, the Central Planning Staff mas 
called upon to make an interim s ur vey of the adequacy of the intelli- 
gence facilities related to the national security. This -was to be a 
preliminary to a conclusive study on the coordination of sH agencies 
under the Rational Intelligence Authority. 2 

The Central Planning Staff set for itself a chore of tremendous 
possibilities. It was the elaboration of a "complete framework of a 
system of interdepartme n tal intelligence coordination" to be contained 
in a series of studies for the Director of Central Intelligence. They 
-would include the essential elements of information in a national 
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2. Tha files af tha Central Planning Staff hare been 
plieed in tha Records Canter of tha Agency. 



aysten, the coordination of countexdnfcalligence and security, intelli- 
gence research, the collection of infomaticn by means of a coordinating 
beard, a scientific ccnaittee, and other inter-agency committees upon 
military, e co nomic, poli t ic a l, and geographical matters. 1 

Ibs £Uss of these papers are still available' shou ld anybody care, 
to reed* ttsy give the imp r e ssion that the Central P l a nning Staff did 
s considerable amount of sorb for the Director of Central Intelligence. 
Biere la evidence also of mnch talk on paper, uLth multiple copies. 

There are references, annexes, and addenda in great plenty; forms, 
routing sheets, lists of appurtenances to ths trade that seem incon- 
sequential; seen a space surrey for ths Central Reports Staff. One 
can not cere muc h afasthar there ware -more or less than ninety square 
feet per person, large and smell, in the rooms to be allotted to the 
Reports Staff. One is more interested, as was the Reports Staff, in 
the decision of ths Hanning Staff that it should not a p p r o ve the plan 
of the Chief of the Reports Staff far reorganizing his office. Ibis 
mas bound to create other business perhaps not contemplated but to be 
expected in the beginning; 2 

As he pot his Central Planning Staff together, Adniral Sonars 
received an o v er t ur e promising interdepartmental cooperation 1mm- 
diately and in e most slgniflcsct en te rprise. Colonel J. R. Lovell 
of the Military Intelligence Service proposed on March U that it 
sponsor s plan for producing -the highest possible quality of intelli- 
gence on the USSR in the shortest possible time.* The intelligence 



irvices of tbs Amy, Navy, Air Forces, sad State Department should 
era equal representation in the planning aid wotting committees of 
lis endeavor, soon to be Imran as the Defense Project. It should be 
ader the coordination of the Central Intelligence Group. Admiral 
mere accepted the offer at once. 1 

According to an observer of the event, the Central Intelligence 
roup mas then m ■vast reservoir of good mill* toward all kinds of 

as 

nfceragency projects. Vc Should note also that this ms the spring 
f 19U6. The exchange of accusations in the Council of Forsign Min- 
sters was becoming acre and more angry as the tine approached for 
he peace conference of twenty-one nations at Paris to make terms 
or Italy, Germany, and Austria, Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
mania. Iran's ease against Bnsela was before the Security Council 

f the United Motions in Hew Toxic. Tito was noisy over Trieste. 

•* 

Tanco in Spain was jeopardizing saleable relations with the Soviet 

yH/sw, France, and Brit ain. General Marshall bw? returned from 

o report that the situation in Manchuria was critical. On March $, 

ELnston Churchill nade Ms historic address in Fulton, Missouri, and 

haHenged the Soviet statesmen to raise their Iron Curtain. ^ 

There should be no surprise that exceptional sen hoi forebodings 

nd sought to learn everything about the Soviet Union In the shortest 

ossible time. It was tragic that so few persons in Washington could 

# * 

me the BnsadLan language well enough to begin to accompli ah the purpose 
f the Defense Project.^ 
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The Planning Committee had met twice by March 11 and drawn up a 
roposal. -The Central Intelligence Group should take over active 
ponsorship as soon as it could obtain the necessary personnel for the 
lorkj in the meantime, it would furnish only a coordinator. As the 
igreement reached final form on May 9 in a directive of the Central 
intelligence Group, unanimously approved by the Inte lligenc e Advisory 
Board, the Planning Committee should have its own chairman and secre- 
tary. The coor dina tor from the Group should meet with the committee 
when appropriate. But his function would be primarily to secure the 
assistance of the Group with problems before the representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Air Forces, and State Department. In case of disa- 
greement within the Committee, the Coordinator would submit the 
question to the Director of Central Intelligence for decision. Thus 
the task of coordinating if not reconciling opinions would pass on 
to the head of the new central intelligence organization. The respon- 
sibility, however, was more fearsome in prospect than in fact. It 
would be some time before there could be any great decisions possible. 
The evidence had first to be accumulated. 

It was the Working Committee, under the chairmanship of the sec- 
retary of the Planning Committee with the coordinator from the Central 
Intelligence Group acting in advisory capacity, that had the first and 
most important job. It was to compile a veritable encyclopedia of 
“all types of factual strategic intelligence on the USSR." This 
Strategic Intelligence Digest was to be distributed to the member 
agencies and the Central Intelligence Group. From it they would 
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prepare Strategic Intelligence Estimates as required to meet their 
o«n needs, and when requested by the Director of Central Intelligence. 
Whenever "the national interest" required it, the Central Intelligence 
Group too could prepare estimates from the Strategic Intelligence 
Digest. But such estimates, apparently, could be used or ignored by 
the mesfcer agencies as they were inclined. 

- There was no attempt here to establish a si n gle national intelli- 
gence estimate which should govern the thank i ng on the subject by all 
agencies concerned. Ihe Defense Project was essentially to find and 
to arrange the facts systematically. This alone would be something of 
a triumph, if successful. Members of the Army,. Navy, and the State 
Department had talked often of cooperating in the common cause of 
intelligence, and accouplished little. 

The Central Reports Staff of the Grodp was too sn ail at that 
time to undertake this extraordinary project. The Departments were 
not supplying the personnel which they were supposed to provide. But 
the inadequacy of the Reports Staff is not the sole explanation why 
this plan to accumulate a great body of intelligence upon the Soviet 
Union and to produce estimates from it for the policy-makers was not 
then assigned to the es timating staff of the Group, The plan origi- 
nated in the Military Intelligence Service. Its advocates looked to 
the Group for editorial assistants on the Working Committee as well 
as a coordinator. But the military men considered the project prima- 
rily their own affair. The Group had still to establish its right to 

. — 
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means of its own for procuring and. processing the raw materials of 
intelligence. Its central facilities had yet to become so useful 
to the Departments that their intelligence officers would rely upon 
the Group for services of "common concern ." 1 

The first task of the Working Committee on the Defease Project 
was to review the papers of the Joint Intelligence Staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concerning the Soviet Onion, mis took a couple of 
months. By June U, however, an outline had been made and allocations 
planned, me use of task forces, or interdepartmental committees, 
was rejected on grounds of security} an agency* s files would have to 
be opened to those who were not under its control. Instead, the work 
was assigned by subject to particular agencies. For e xam p le, the 
Military In telligenc e Service was charged at first with preparing 
certain economic and political data.. Later the plan was revised so 
that the greater portion of the political material was a llo tted to 
the State Department. But it had as much trouble as the Amy in pro- 
ducing the desired information. 

Colonel Lovell’s original hopes were disappointed, me Project 
could not be finished by September. It was far from complete in 
December when work stopped, pending the decision of an interdepart- 
mental committee upon a program of National Intelligence Surveys to 
take the place of the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Studies, mis 
program changed the policy of the Central Intelligence Group toward 
the Defense Project; it had ceased to be merely a question of 
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coordination. Though the most important, it would be only one of 

several surveys to be produced by the Group. Whan resumed in April, 

19U7, the Project was still an interdepartmental activity, but it 

was no longer centered in the Pentagon as a major interest of the 

1 

Military Intelligence Service. 

The official date of publication for the Strategic Intelligence. 

Digest was March 1, 19U8. But it was nearer the beginning of 19li9 

before all three bulky volumes were complete. In the opinion of 

the representative from the Central Intelligence Group who took 

over the c h a irm a ns hip of the Working Committee in April, 19U7, the 

delays and shortcomings of the agencies engaged in the Defense Project 

had been largely responsible for putting the Central Intelligence 

2 

Group 'into the business of economic and political research. 
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Reports and Estimates 


By direction of the National intelligence Authority on February 8, 
> Central Reports Staff -was to assist the Director in correlating and 
ivaluating intelligence related to the national security and in 

lisseminating within the Government the resultant "strategic and 

« 

national policy intelligence." Admiral Souers followed the directi-re 
prith an administrative order on March lu The Staff, of course* had 
already gone -to work during February and had produced the first Daily 
Summary for the President. There were in what was then called the 
Current Section seventeen persons apportioned among the Departments 
of State, War, and the Navy. They were established in the Pentagon 
under Mr. Montague, with the expectation that they would be joined 
shortly by other persons assigned from the Departments to fora 
the Estimates Section or Branch. 

The purpose from the start was to have the Central Intelligence 
Group take over the major function of producing the strategic esti- 
mates for the formulation of national policy as Donovan had pro- 
posed. But it was not yet decided that the Group should have a 
division comparable to the old Research and Analysis Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services. There was doubt that the Group ought 
to engage in initial research. Many believed that it would do well 
to remain a small and compact body which should receive from the 

e 

several departmental agencies the materials of intelligence and 

^stnnn 


produce from them the “strategic and national policy intelligence" 
for the policy-makers. The Department of State was still uncertain 
whether or not it should continue its office of Research and Intel- 
ligence as Ur, McCormack expected to ha-re it. He wanted to retain 
there the function of making intelligence estimates for the policy- 
makers of the Government. Events however were to determine otherwise.^ 

? i S * 

Now an March U Admiral Sonars ' administrative order, prepared 
by Montague, elaborated the organization and functions of the 
Central Reports Staff within the Central Intelligence Group. It 
should have a chief who. would be responsible to the Director of 
Central Intelligence for the preparation, substance, and dissemination 
of all intelligence reports produced by the Group in accordance with 
the President's Directive of January 22 and the directives of the 
National Intelligence Authority. The first task of this chief and 
his staff was to be the daily summary which President Truman so 
much desired. There was also in this administrative older a pro- 
vision of great interest. The ideas which it embodied are still 

2 

valid for the production of national intelligence estimates. 

As Montague wished to have the Staff constructed at that time, 
there should be four Assistants delegated to him as Chief by the 
permanent members of the Intelligence Advisory Board. The distinc- 
tion from other persons in the Central Reports Staff was to be that 
these four Assistants should not be responsible to the Director of 
Central Intelligence! they should be assigned to the members of the 
Intelligence Advisory Board and held responsible to them, although 
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s erring full time with the Chief of the Central Reports Staff. The 
purpose was to hare the Assistants represent in the Staff the 
interests of their respective Departments , through tneir superiors 
on the Intelligence Advisory Board, and also to represent the 
Central Reports Staff in its relations with those agencies. Montague 
HslH acquired these ideas from his experiences as representative of 
the Army on the "Senior Team" of the Joint Intelligence Staff 

Serving with the Chief of the Reports Staff on full time, the 
Assistants would aid him in formulating directives to the subdivi- 
sions of the Reports Staff. They would share in drafting requests 
from the intelligence agencies of the Departments. They would 
review all summaries, estimates, and studies which were prepared by 
the subdivisions of the Reports Staff, and they would make the 
recommendations for the appropriate dissemination of such papers. 
With the Chief of the Reports Staff, the Assistants were to effect 
such reconciliation of con flic ting departmental estimates as could 
be obtained. 

If they could not remove disagreement and reach unanimous con- 
currence, the responsibility would rest upon the Chief. He would 
determine in accordance with the weight of the evidence and opinion 
the position to be taken in the report. This would be the estimate 
of the Central Intelligence Group. Substantial dissents would be 
submitted to the National Intelligence Authority with the estimate 

of the Group, as provided in the first directive of the Authority. 

But they would clearly be opinions in dissent from the official 
estimate of the Group. 


Thus Souers and Montague hoped to establish a panel of intel- 
ligence experts drawn from the Departments who would continue to 
understand and represent the interests of those Departments, but at 
the same tine through their continuous work in the Reports Staff 
would become experts too in the business of central intelligence and 

the production of national estimates. The benefits to accrue from 

. » 

the continuity and momentum which might be gained from such an 
estimating board were left unknown. The ideas were put on paper 
but were not tested. Difficulties in obtaining personnel and in 
meeting other more immediate and pressing duties of the new Central 
Intelligence Group prevented the establishment of such a board within 
the Reports Staff. The system has yet to be fully tried. 1 

Within a month of its formal activation, the Central Reports 
Staff entered another phase of its development. Montague proposed 
on April 1 a revision of the administrative order to make possible 
two things. First, experience with the allotment of personnel by 
the Departments of State, War, and the Navy demonstrated that there 
should be more flexibility within the proportion agreed among the 
Departments. The right persons for particular positions were not 
to be had from the Departments according to any ratio previously 
established. The difficulty grew worse with the necessity of 
apportioning within each grade. Navy Captains, army Colonels, and 
civilian "P-S's" were not equally available in number or competence. 
The principle of proportion should be maintained, but deviation 
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from it permitted, so long as there was no substantial change in the 

budgetary obligations of the Departments. This was in fact accepted 

1 

practice in toe Civil Service. 

We should note at this point the predicament of the whole 

Central Intelligence Group with respect to personnel. The Secretaries 

had been directed by the President to assign persons to the Group. 

The assumption was of course that they would supply the Group with 

able persons as soon as possible. To make the general statement that 

tney minimized the obligation is doubtless to do injustice in sane 

cases, perhaps many. A reading of correspondence upon this matter 

in the spring of 19U6-, and conversations with some who were present 

and responsible for recruitment at the time, lead to the conclusion 

that there were many recommendations for office in the Central 

Intelligence Group which were not bona fide nominations. 

Some persons concerned were not really available because they 

were headed toward more Important positions in their own services 

and could not remain long in the Central Intelligence Group if they 

came at all. Six months was often the limit. Or, they appeared on 

the lists of suggestions for the Group because they had become 

surplus - good fellows, fine friends, nice to have around, but with 

no future in the service to which they had given so much of their 

lives. The name of the best man available was often left off the 

list even though he himself might be willing, even glad of the chance, 

2 

to take office in the Central Intelligence Group. 
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It was neither easy nor desirable to select the personnel of 
the new staffs, branches, and sections of the Group from such lists. 
Admiral Souers and his successor. General Vamdenberg, were not able 
to do much about solving the problem so long as they ware obliged 
to request personnel from the Departments and hope for the best. 
Whether or not they minimized their responsibility, the Departments 
failed to provide adequate personnel for the Central Intelligence 
Group. Why General Vandenberg sought an independent budget and the 
right to hire and fire his own personnel is clear. 1 . 

The second change in the Central Reports Staff was intended to 
provide it with specially qualified persons as it set up its Estimates 
Branch. Further development along functional lines night become 
desirable, but more immediate was the necessity for enlargement 
according to geographical regions. Montague did not wish to con- 
struct the Estimates Branch itself, on geographical divisions. Sup- 
porting services were necessary. The plan was to have five sections 
of that nature - Western Europe-afrlca, Eastern Europe-OSSR, Middle 
East- India, Far East-Pacific, and Western Hemisphere. The persons 
in each section were closely apportioned with regard to their grades 
and their Departments. 

Such a geographical arrangement was dictated by the facts of 
world affairs. It would seem as though there could have been little 
exception taken. Although some deviation in numbers and grades 
had to be made from the authorization in the second directive of the 
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one, the plan. meant an influx of personnel, subject to no scheme 
of organization. Montague's plan had. a scheme of organization} 
it might not have proved a good scheme, but it was a sc h e me . For 
another reason, "no clear necessity for the paper" nas seen. This 
must have been the case - in the Planning Staff. 

For a .third reason, "any handicaps due to rigidity" under the 
original administrative order of March U could be obviated by instruc- 
tions to the Chief of the Reports Staff authorizing "such flexibility 
of assignment and use of personnel" as he deemed necessary. It 
would of course maintain "the functions outlined in paragraphs U to 
6, inclusive" of the original administrative order. This was more 
authority than Montague had sought. After so great a concession with 
regard to interpreting the administrative order, it would seem odd 
that the Chief of the Planning Staff should object to revising the 
order itself. But so it was. 

Montague put into the record on April 16 a memorandum that was 
deflating. Admiral Souers bad approved the recommendations in the 
Council's meeting oh April 2 and had decided that Montague should 
draft a revision of the administrative order. The draft had been 
referred to the Central Planning Staff for review, with respect 
not to the merits of the Director's decision but to the’ question 
whether Montague had expressed that decision adequately. The report 
of the Pla nn i n g Staff came so late, and yet so close to the telephone 
call from its officer, there could be no pretense that the report 
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■was based on "inquiry into the realities of the subject or upon 
profound study." Constructive advice regarding the organization 
and operation of the Reports Staff would be welcome, but this was 
"more hindrance than help in an already difficult situation." 1 

Montagus recommended that the Central Planning Staff be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the proposal; henceforth, 
except when issues of major policy were involved, it should be kept 
out of matters concerning the internal administration of coordinate 
subdivisions of the Central Intelligence Group. The Council 
unanimously agreed on April 18 and recommended that Admiral Souers 
approve the ruling that the chiefs of the component parts of the 
Central Intelligence Group should be responsible for the organization 
and administration of their respective subdivisions as they deemed 
necessary and appropriate. And then Montague's plan for the Central 
Reports Staff was approved. 2 
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The Council 


The Council of t ha Central Intelligence Group had been in 
operation for some time. Colonel Fortier proposed to Admiral Souers 
on March 15 that the three Assistant Directors and acting Deputy 
should meet daily. As the four senior officials under the Director 
of Central Intelligence, they might participate in supervising 
general plans, the policies, studies and output of the Group, The 
idea suited admiral Souers* purposes exactly. Such a Council could 
discuss problems presented to it by the Secretary; It could be 
empowered to make definite recommendations. Or it could sit as a 
body of special consideration in case the Director were to seek 
advice. And finally it could keep in touch with what was happening 
within the organization to overcome some of the looseness which a 
"cooperative interdepartmental activity" was very likely to have. 

At the first meeting on March 18, with Mr. Douglass in the 
chair, Colonel Fortier, Mr. Montague, Colonel Nicholas representing 
Captain Goggins, and Mr. Lay, Secretary, discussed the functions of 
the Group and entered at once upon other matters which would con- 
cern it. Admiral Souers himself was not present. It was his plan 
to attend weekly on Tuesday, but he wished nis assistants to meet 
each day, or as frequently as required, 'in order to understand one 
another's problems. Before long, Colonel Harris, Administrative 
Officer, joined the Council. The practice grew of meeting for half 
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an hour to an hour and a half in the morning, according to the 
business brought to their attention in the Status Report of Secretary 
Lay, or the amount of friction which developed over dissensions and 
rivalries. Mr. Douglass in the chair had a thorough testing for 
patience 

The Council was so active in carrying out the original, idea 
of supervising general plans and surveys that it stirred Captain 
Goggins of the Planning Staff finally to make a formal presentation 
to Admiral Souers on May 13. The Council that morning had objected 
to two of the Planning Staff's papers. Certain members could see 
solutions which in their opinions were better, and the Council went 
ahead to direct the Secretary to "implement" its own ideas in one 
of the cases. It left the status of the other "unknown" to Captain 
Goggins at the time. • 

This type of action, said Goggins, was improper. And he did 

not think that it was in accordance with the Director's wishes. Four 

members of the Council had no responsibility for planning} their 

"frequent specious objections" seriously delayed final action on 

matters which had already been "exhaustively considered" by the 

Planning Staff. Unless the Director intended to give the planning 

function for the Group over to the Council, said Goggins, the 

practice of having the planning papers reviewed by the Council should 
2 

cease. 

It was just short of a month since Goggins and his Deputy, 
Nicholas, had taken exception to Montague's plan for the Central 
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Reports Staff. One should not blame Goggins; it was not pleasant 
to have the plans of his office thwarted by another body within the 
Group. But like the case of the Central Reports Staff, in which 
the Council had also over-ruled Captain Goggins, the episode revealed 
the usefulness of a separate body of deliberation, to review the 
enterprises of the central intelligence organisation and to see 
that they were more cooperative than competitive. 

The decisions of the Council on occasion were of more than 
internal concern. Relationships with the Department of State, the 
Army, the Navy, and other federal agencies interested in the problems 
of central intelligence came up for discussion. In the meeting of 
March 28, the Council took notice of the fact that the Department 
of State had under consideration the reorganization of its intelligence 
service; the Central Intelligence Group should study the effect 
of any change in the Department of State upon its own part in the 
"national intelligence mission." The Council suggested to the 
Director that he might approach the Secretary of State with the informa- 
tion that the Central Intelligence Group was about to undertake a 
study which might determine the most effective and efficient 
allocation of responsibility for research and intelligence among the 
various Departments.- This would lead to discussing the contribution 
which the Departments should be expected to make to the Group and 
to each other. It would be a matter for reconmendation to the 
National Intelligence Authority. 1 
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Such deliberation in the Council of the Group is noteworthy 
because it reveals the growing sense of individuality which the 
Council, if not the whole Group, was beginning to have. -And this 
was true, even though its members had come to the new institution 
from the established Departments whose traditions and taboos were 
not readily thrown off. We may wonder if interdepartmental accep- 
tance and support for the Central Intelligence Group might not have 
been accelerated if the Council had been maintained within it. The 
Council met almost daily. The Intelligence Advisory Board had but 
four meetings during Admiral Souers 1 regime. Instead, such acceptance 
as there was seems to have been through the more diffused interests 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board, and in such standing committees 
as the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff which shall 
concern us later. ‘Secretary Lay explained the organization and 
purposes of the Council to General Vandenberg when he took charge 
of the Central Intelligence Group in June. But the Assistant Directors 
were not brought into conference in any way comparable to the pro- 
cedure under Admiral Souers. General Vandenberg and -hLs Executive, 
Colonel Wright, came with other plans. Wright interpreted his 
position to be that of a military chief of staff with responsibility 
in the chain of command for all phases of the work in the Central 
Intelligence Group. This interpretation was not conducive to main- 
tenance of the Council as a body of deliberation and advice to the 
Director , 1 



Espionage and Counterespionage 


It was imperative that Admiral Scuers should not delay over the 
disposition of the Strategic Services Unit, By the executive order 
of September 20, 1915, the Secretary of War had to discontinue the 
Unit as soon as its functions and facilities could be placed in a 
new central intelligence organization or in the War Department, 
Meanwhile, General Kagruder was to release personnel and bring an 
end to those activities which were not to be retained in time of 
peace.,^ 

Some who had been of great service while the United States aided 
Eussia in war against Germany were no longer desirable as hostility 
increased toward the Soviet Onion and its satellites. The operations 
of many more had become so well known during the war that they had 
lost their usefulness in secret intelligence, Kagruder kept at' the 
task of liquidation throughout the fall of 19h5 and into January, 

19U6 until the number of military and civilian personnel had fallen 
from over 9,000 to nearly 3,000, It was a difficult task to perform 
without loss of essential persons. But the time was rapidly approach- 
ing when there would be no funds left in the a ppro p riation by Oan- 
2 

gross. 

The Secretary of War on January 29, 19U6 directed that the 
Strategic Services Unit should be closed by June 30, Any of its 
records required by the Director of Central In telligenc e were to be 
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transferred to the Office of the Secretary of War and “placed under 
the operational control of the Director of Central Intelligence." 

Title to the records remained to be settled later. The papers of 
the Secret Intelligence Branch included thousands of reports, pro- 
cessed and indexed, from four years of work by the Office of Strategic 
Services. There were diaries, histories, records of operations, files 
of United States scientists, specialists in 'many fields of knowledge, 
and an extensive bibliography of espionage. There was a roster kept 
of departing personnel who might be recovered if the new organization 
were not too long delayed. 1 

General Hagruder strove to make clear to his superiors that the 
assets of the Strategic Services Unit were Indispensable for the pro- 
curement of intelligence in peacetime. Bis memorandum on January 1 $ 
to Major General S. Leroy Irwin, Interim Activities Director, showed 

the irreparable' loss that would occur if the plans and properties as 

2 

well as the personnel of the Unit were not maintained. 

The Secret Intelligence Branch had stations in seven countries 

****■■»•<*-■ -* 'fimt mm’--- - - 

through the Near East and four in North Africa that were already con- 
verted to activities in peacetime. There were continuing activities 
with the Annies in Germany, Austria, China and Southeast Asia. Flans 
were being completed for operations in the Far East, and studies were 
in process elsewhere. Selected persons from the old subversive branches 
had been transferred into the Secret Intelligence Branch' to be ready 
for the future. The Counterintelligence Branch (1-2) had some it00,000 
dossiers on individuals. It was still at work against the operations 



if foreign Int elli gence services and secret organizations, especially 
_n cooperation with the Counterintelligence (brps of the Army, 
lagruder was bringing the Secret Intelligence Branch and the 
Counterintelligence Branch into closer administration for eventual 
consolidation. Communications though reduced, tec hni cal services, 
special funds, a training program, and other parts of the old Office 
af Strategic Services were still in existence. 1 

As the new Central Intelligence Group got under way. General 
Kagruder sent a memorandum to the Secretary of War on February k$ 

19h6 answering crltLcimns of the Strategic Services Unit and recom- 
mending that there be immediate action by the National Intelligence 
Authority to appraise the value of the Unit, Again on February 1U 
he urged that the Authority place the Unit under the Director of 
Central Intelligence and set the date for transferring its assets, 
plans, personnel, and properties. Had there been only the thought 
that the Strategic Services' Unit should be turned over to the Central 
Intelligence Group as soon as feasible, there should have been no 
further delay. But there was more than one opinion on the matter. 2 

At a meeting held in the War Department on February 8, repre- 
sentatives of the Intelligence services were still discussing which 
facilities and functions of the Strategic Services Unit be 

ceptj and of those retained, which should be operated by the Central 
to t el It gence Group and which by the Departments or other existing 
agencies. There was question whether the Group should take all of 
the personnel and the plans of the Strategic Services Unit and 
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place them at tbs center of the national Intelligence system. There 
mas strong doubt that the Central Intelligence Group should have 
exclusive collection of foreign intelligence by clandestine means as 
Magruder mas advocating. 

It mas agreed in the meeting at the War Department that "an 
authoritative group* should males a study and that prompt decisions 
should be reached. By the first directive of the Central Intelli- 
gence Group on February 19, 19U6, therefore. Admiral Souers, mith 
the concurrence of the Intelligence Advisory Board, established an 
interdepartmental committee to study the problem of the Strategic 
Services Unit. Souers pronised separate action by the Central Intel- 
ligence Group to survey all "existing facilities for the collection 

of foreign intelligence by clandestine methods." 'The Director of 

1 

Central Intelligence mas ready to proceed. 

The interdepartmental committee, mith Colonel Fortier as chair-' 

man, met continuously until March 13* During a period of less than 

a month, the committee listened to General Magruder and his principal 

subordinates, inspected files, obtained opinions an the value of the 

Strategic Services Unit from other agencies and the Departments which 

used its product, and heard testimony from ranking officers in the 

Office of Strategic Services overseas. The members themselves made 

2 

individual studies of branches and divisions in its organization. 

The Fortier Canmittee heard that the bulk of the information for 
intelligence purposes came from friendly governments. A large amount 
of material, such as economic and commercial statistics, mas obtained 

^ frsc&sn — 
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from activities other than secret collection. These facts gave support 
to an opinion already expressed that the Strategic Services Unit, as 
it was, should not be taken over by the Central Intelligence Group. 

Another reservation appearing frequently in the investigation was 
that the personnel of "SSU" had not been adequately screened. The 
Office of Strategic Services bed grown so fast in the emergency that 
many who did not belong in the intelligence service of the country were 
there, and quite willing to remain the rest of their lives. The 
objectives of the war had determined the selection of others? a con- 
siderable number, once useful in working with Soviet officials, should 
not be retained now that conditions had changed, lb be safe, all 
Individ u als cf the Unit should be cleared again before given places 
in the Centaal Intelligence Group. And there was the fact that a' 
high percentage of the clandestine personnel of the Strategic Services 
Unit had became exposed during the course of the war. It would be 
necessary to replace them gradually, without their by 

they were replaced . 1 

The conclusions of the Fortier Committee were nevert hele ss in 
favor of the Strategic Services Unit. It was a "going concern" for 
operations in the field of foreign intelligence. It should be 
"properly and closely supervised, pruned and rebuilt," and plac ed 
under the Central Intelligence Group. Conflicts with other intelligence- 
gathering agencies as the Foreign Service, the Military, Naval, and 
Mr a ttaches, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation were not in the 
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province of the committee to discuss. The inference was obvious that 

the Central Intelligence Group should not suffer on their account. ! 

3he Fortier Committee proposed that the Secretary' of State, the 

Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Director of 

. * 

Central Intelligence should reconsider the division of "analogous ; 
functions" on a geographic basis which then existed between the two 



too between the military services and the "SSU" under the Central 
Intelligence Group. Clandestine operations should be closely coor- 


dinated by the Group, leaving the more overt collection of intelligence 
to other agencies of the Government. 1 

The committee suggested that the Strategic Services Unit under 
the Group should do what' was already in the minds of the advocates 
of the Defense Project in the War Department, The Unit should con- 
centrate upon the current activities of the Soviet Union and its 

I 

satellites. Plans should be made to penetrate key institutions for 
possible aid to military operations by the United States. Liaison 
•with the- inte lli gence agencies of other countries should be developed 



Liquidation should continue substantially as it had bean proposed 
by General Kagruder. The Director of Central Intelligence, however. 





take over the respo nsi b i l i ty and complete authority for itj 
such personnel and facilities should be transferred to the Central 
In telli gence Group as he wished to have, and upon terms of new enploy- 
nant which he should provide. Counter to the arrangement in the 
President* s Directive of January 22, 19U6, "the FortLer Committee did 
not hesitate to recommand that in time the Central Intelligence Group 
should have an independent budget and fu n d s of its own. Meanwhile, 
the War Department should continue. to supply the amounts needed for 
the liquidation of the Strategic Services Unit and its current opera- 
tions. Budgetary provisions for the fiscal year 19U7 had already been 
accepted. 

Die Fortier Committee proposed that, besides redistribution of 
personnel in the field and reduction of the administrative staff in 
Washington, there a be closer coordination of the "SSU" under 
the Central Intelligence Group with the research and other activities 
of the Government. The committee had not been authorized to examine 
the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services, 
which had been transferred to the State Department. But the Branch 
was "closely geared to the secret intelligence branches as their 
chief customer and their chief guide" in the selection of sources 
and the evaluation of intelligence. Their files were interrelated, 
and their activities interwoven. They had much business in common, 
and they were likely 3 till to have . 1 

The inference to be drawn from these facts was quickly drawn 
when the State Department altered McCormack * 3 program for Research 
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aid Analysis in the Department. General Vandenberg soon thereafter 
Expanded the Central Reports Staff of the Central Intelligence Group 
Lnto an Office of Reports and Estimates as he also es t a bl i sh ed the 
)ffice of Special Operations to take over clandestine functions of 
the Strategic Services Unit. 1 

General Magruder, who had declined to be consi d ered for idle 
office of Director of Central Intelligence, was about to retire from 
bis duties as head of the Strategic Services Unit. After his clear 
and urgent statements, recourse to an interdepartmental survey must 
have carried some implication -that his recommendations were not 
likely to succeed. But with the Fortier report, Hagruder and his 
successor. Colonel Quinn, were encouraged to continue m a k i n g pl a n s 
as if the Strategic Services Unit adjusted to peacetime requirements, 
by whatever name it might be called, were going to be the primary, 
if not exclusive, governmental service for the clandestine collection 
of intelligence abroad. By the end of May, as General Vandenberg 
Kras about to become Director of Central Intelligence, there was ready 
a comprehensive program for world coverage with the assistance of the 
Departments carefully specified in each case*^ 

Following the report of the interdepartmental committee, and 
agreement between Admiral Souers and Secretary Patterson of the War 
Department, the National Intelligence Authority issued a directive 
>n April 2, 1 9U6 to take over the administration of the Strategic 
Services Unit pending final liquidation. The Director of Central 
Intelligence was now to give the orders to the Director of the Unit, 



The Dirac tor of Central Intelligence would determine which funds, 
personnel, and facilities of the Unit were required in performing 
its services to the Croup, They would then be transferred from the 
Unit to the appropriate section of the War Department, Secretary 
Patterson reserved for the Department the right to determine what 
portion of its funds, personnel, and facilities could be made available 
to the Central Intelligence Group. 1 

On the next day a memorandum for the Director of the Strategic 
Services Unit notified him that final liquidation of the Unit would 
be postponed another fiscal year, until June 30, 19k7. In the mean- 
time, he was to proceed accor d i n g to instructions from the Director 
of Central Intelligence or his designated subordinate, The way was 
fully cleared for Colonel Fortier as Chief of Operational Services 
in the Central Intelligence Group to take over use of the pl a n s, 
persons, and properties from the Strategic Services Unit— such assets, 
of course, as the Director of Central In telligenc e chose to take. 

Any others would be absorbed into the War Department or abandoned. 

There was unrest that spring among the employees of the old Office 
of Strategic Services still left in the Strategic Services Unit, The 
number of able persona who were willing to stay shrank toward the 
vanishing point, 2 

Ihe provisions in the directive of April 2 for transferring 
assets of the Strategic Sarvioes Unit to the War Department, and 
Patterson's reservation that the Department should determine the 
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portion which, could, be mads available to the Central Intelligence 
Group, need more careful explanation* Siey seem roundabout and 
cumbersome. Uiey were, but they were not futile* They were legally 
necessary* Had the intention been to shi f t the Strategic Services 
Unit as a whole from the War Department to the Group, as the Research 
and Analysis Branch had been placed in the State Department, merely, 
another executive order like that of September 20, 19U5 would hare 
sufficed. But that was not the intention. 

The Strategic Services Unit, as a legal body, was on the road 
to ex tinction. It was necessary in dealing with personnel to bring 
to an ortfi the appointment of everybody in the Strategic Services 
Unit* lb those who might be desired in the Central In tellig ence 
Group, new appointments would be issued* Thus the enormously diffi- 
cult problem of "reduction in force" would be eliminated. Otherwise, 
priorities, preference for veterans, and the whole intricate regula- 
tion of the Civil Service would have made practically inqjossible 
swift and effective liquidation of the Strategic Services Unit.*' 

The plans, records, and properties of the Unit were to be 
handled differently* There were funds, such as rupees in India, 
that were not to be turned back to the treasury but were to be 
retained like a stockpile of coal for future use, Ihere were 
physical properties which night be welcomed in other agencies but 
which should be available first to the Central Intelligence Group. 

Die equipment, techniques, codes, and other facilities of communica- 
tion came through intact, Die technical question of title, under 
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the circumstances, was subordinate to the use of the assets by the 
appropriate agency. The Economy Act of 1933 prevented the transfer 
3f property without reimbursement, 1 

The way out of this complicated situation was to assure that, 
in agreement with, the Secretary of War, the Director of Central Intel, 
ligence should have the use of such assets as he wanted, and the 
National Intelligence Authority would allow him to have. The remainder, 
surplus to th e needs of the Central Tn-fcai i ^ genc e Group, could then 
be disposed as the War Department saw fit. So long as the Director 
of Central Intelligence enjoyed operational control and full use of 
those assets, it would be to the very practical advantage of the 
Central Intelligence Group, the War Department, and the public inter- 
est, Since then the passage of time and the inferential approval 
of the National Security Act of 19U7 would appear to have vested 
title to the properties in the Central Intelligence Group, The Act 
of 19U7 transferred the "personnel, property, and records" of the 
Group to the Central Intelligence Agency, 2 
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Contributions of the Advisory Board 

After accepting Admiral Souera' program for the Strategic 
Services Unit on April 2, 19h6, the National Intelligence Authority 
did not meet again formally until it assembled on July 17 to 
confer with General Vandenberg about his reorganization of the 
Central Intelligence Group. The Secretaries and Admiral Leahy, 
personal representative to the President, were content to rely upon 
the Intelligence Advisory Board and Admiral Souers, personal choice 
of President Truman, to establish and maintain the new central 
intelligence organization as a "cooperative interdepartmental acti- 
vity."^ 

The Intelligence Advisory Board too held but occasional meetings. 
There appears to have been little need to debate "all recommendations" 
of the Director before they went to the Authority. The board dis- 
cussed on February h the proposed policies and procedures to govern 
the Group but made no important comment. It was evident that the 
Departments could send whoa they chose to the meetings of the Board. 

The Director and the permanent members of the Board had only to be 
2 

consulted. 

The second meeting on Uarch 26 produced decisions of no par- 
ticular moment. The policy of liquidating the Strategic Services 
Unit interested but it did not disturb the Board. The men who com- 
posed it had made their decisions elsewhere. As the representative 
of the Army, General Vandenberg wished to be certain that the United 




States forces in China would not be left during the transition with- 
out intelligence service to replace the Unit there. He was reassured 
by Admiral Souers. Production of the Weekly Summary by the Central 
Reports Staff had been delayed for want of personnel from the Depart- 
ments. This report should have given notice to their representatives 
on the Advisory Board. Possibly it did. Tie next subject of 
conversation was an agreement for exchanging appropriate papers with 
the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
offered no difficulty. The Director should choose the papers that 
would benefit the Joint Intelligence Staff of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. The Advisory Board concurred. 

The fourth question before the Board touched upon the problem 
of secret intelligence lying at the foundations of the wnole struc- 
ture. General Vandenberg remarked that applications were coming from 
persons who wished to be special agents abroad. Admiral Souers 
preferred not to confuse the existing operations of the Strategic 
Services Unit with the permanent program. Until it was established, 
he thought, the agencies should continue their own operations. 
Vandenberg, however, gained frcm Souers agreement that "all such 
operations should be under a single directing head." Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover was present; he could have been sura that they did not mean 
the head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation* Here was one 
expression of opinion giving preanise of more lively meetings of the 
Intelligence Advisory Board. ^ 
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The third meeting of the Board on April 8, 19U6 found Kingman 

Douglass in the chair as Acting Director of Central Intelligence. 

Alfred McCormack for the Department of State presented the fact 

that the Bureau of the Budget had reduced the amount requested by 

the Secretary of State for the intelligence work of the Department - 

in 19U7. This, coupled with uncertainty in the Department whether 

to continue its work in research and analysis, brought the Advisory 

Board of the Central Intelligence Group straight to- the question 

which had already been raised in the Council of the Group. Admiral 

Inglis for the Navy and General Vandenberg for the Army both favored 

transferring the function of research and analysis from the Depart- 

1 

ment to the Group, if the Department did not wish to retain it. 

Here was another promise of things to come. McCormack's plan 
for the State Department failed, and he resigned on April 23, 19U6. 
Within four months there was an Office of Research and Evaluation 
in the Central Intelligence Group. Admiral Inglis and General 
Vandenberg were not then in entire agreement concerning its organiza- 
tion and functions. 2 

The last meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board with 
A d mir al Souers as Director of Central Intelligence came on May 9, 19U6. 
There was discussion of the. request from General Vandenberg on behalf 
of the War Department that the Department of State should take over 
the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service. The matter was referred 
to the Central Planning Staff for consultation with the proper 
officials in the Army and the Department of State. The Advisory 


Board listened to the plan for the Defense Project, hut made no 
suggestions worth mention. Again, the intelligence officers present 
had done their deciding elsewhere. Admiral Sonars advised that the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation wished to have his 
name on the list for the Daily Sumnaryj Souers would submit the 
request to the Secretary of State, he said, as the distribution for 
the Summary had been established by the National Intelligence 
Authority. And the Board considered the method of clearing personnel 
for duty with the Group.*' 

The suggestion of Admiral Inglis that there should be an inter- 
departmental screening committee for the purpose did not meet approval. 
Instead, each Department was held responsible for clearing the 
persons whom it assigned to the Group. Its security officer would 
then have the right of review, with final decision in every case 
resting with the Director of Central Intelligence. The method did 
not prove satisfactory, and so the directive was rescinded on 

October U, 19U6. The Group undertook full responsibility for clearing 
2 

its personnel. 

There was one more meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
with Admiral Souers in the chair as General Vandanberg became Director 
of Central Intelligence on June 10, 19U6. It was a meeting to attend 
to unfinished business rather than to hear the new Director state 
his policies, though they were already taking shape and becoming 
known. For one, at tnis meeting General Vandenberg accepted the 
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plan that the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service should be 
operated by the Central Intelligence Group with the administrative 
assistance of the War Department. The operation was to begin, of 
course, only when the Group should nave funds to disburse on its own 
account. But these the new Director intended to have as soon as 
he could get them. 1 

The members of the Advisory Board listened at some length to 
a discussion of the Weekly Summary, of which a preliminary issue 
had appeared on June 7. Dr. Danger of the State Department emphasized 
that it ought to be done by people of "responsibility and weight." 

Ur. Montague's reply for the Central Reports Staff amounted to the 
conclusion that it might be done - as soon as the specialists when 
the Reports Staff needed had arrived from the Departments which 
were supposed to provide them. 

General Vandenberg proposed that the Weekly Summary continue 
under the "cannon observation" of the members of the Advisory Board. 
They agreed. And so, after approving eventual coordination of the 
acquisition of foreign publications under the supervision of the 
Librarian of Congress, the Intelligence Advisory Board came to the 
end of its short and relatively uneventful career with Admiral 
Souers as Director of Central Intelligence. It was to have new 
experiences in the near future. 

Admiral Souers expressed nis appreciation of the "unstinted 
cooperation" by everyone. He took great satisfaction in turning 
his duties over to General Vandenberg. As he reminisced in 1952, 
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there was no doubt in his mind that he did. He had been reluctant 
to take the office. He had sought others for it in his place at 
the start. He had recommended a successor for his public appeal 
and personal attributes. 1 

The first Director of Central Intelligence left a Progress 

Report, dated June 7, 19ii6, to summarize bis administration and point 

to the immediate needs of his successor. Responsible officers in the 

Departments had cooperated whole he artedly in meeting his requests 

for personnel, he said; but the process had been slow because of 

demobilization in the armed forces and the -very specific requirements 

of the Central Intelligence Group. Souers had given priority to the 

Central Planning Staff as a necessary “prelude to accomplishment." 

2 

Concentration now should be upon the Central Rsports Staff. 

The primary function of the Group was to prepare and distribute 

"definitive estimates'* upon the capabilities and intentions of - 

foreign countries. As the Group required the best qualified personnel, 
it had been slow in filling the complement of the Reports Staff. 

This had delayed too the solution of the relationship to be esta- 
blished with the Departments, the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other agencies in regard 
to the production of such "national policy intelligence." 

Souers hoped that it would be obtained now at an early date. 

He called attention to the appointment of consultants to the Director 
of Central Intelligence, a policy which he considered to be of great 
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importance. Dr. H. P. Robertson '■as scientific consultant. Ur. 

George Ken nan was to become the special advisor on the Soviet Union. 

There had been some relief in the administration of the Group 
by the part-time use of persons and facilities in the Strategic 
Services Unit. Greater need would appear when the "centralized 
operations" began, as the functions of the Unit were taken over 
by the Group. 

Admiral Souers listed the interdepartmental problems which 
the Central Pl anning Staff had undertaken to solve or to advance 
in the stages of study and planning. He stressed in particular the 
function of the Central Intelligence Group in supporting the budgets 
for departmental intelligence. "Coordinated representation to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress," he said, promised to be 
"one of the more effective means for guarding against arbitrary 
depletion of intelligence sources at the expense of national security. ” 
It was an interesting suggestion, leading far into the future of the 
national intelligence system. But it was hardly a suggestion to appeal 
to the chiefs of departmental intelligence if it meant curtailing 
the appropriation of one agency for the benefit of another. Coordina- 
tion of that nature bad no appeal then. Nor has it enjoyed much 
since.^ 

General Tandenberg was more concerned at that time with getting 
a budget which would assure the survival and effective operation of 
the Group itself. His General Counsel advised him on June 13 that 
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the Group had no power to expend Government funds; and thanks to 
the Independent Office Appropriation Act of 19U5, the Group would be 
without unvouchered funds from the Departments after January 22, 19h7. 
It would even be questionable whether they could furnish personnel 
and supplies from vouchered funds. The Act forbade making funds 
available to any agency in existence sure than a year without a 
specific appropriation by Congress. 1 

The final paragraphs of Admiral Souers 1 Progress Report bore 

down upon the administrative, budgetary, and legal difficulties of 

the Central Intelligence Group and came to positive conclusions 

on behalf of General Vandenberg. The relationship with the National 

Intelligence Authority and the Intelligence Advisory Board was sound. 

But the Group was suffering because the reduction of the Departments ' 

funds and personnel kept them from supplying the Group with the 

facilities which it must have. It could recruit no personnel from 

civilian life. Without enabling legislation, it could make no 

contracts for essential services. It was now ready to monitor 

foreign broadcasts, to collect foreign intelligence by clandestine 

methods, to produce intelligence studies of foreign countries, to 

establish a central register of information, and to engage in the 

basic research and analysis in economics, geography, sociology, 

and other subjects of common concern to all Departments. The National 

Intelligence Authority and its Central Intelligence Group should 

have "enabling legislation and an independent budget? as soon as 

possible, either as part of a new national defense organization or as 
2 

a separate agency. 
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16 October 1974 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Record 

SUBJECT : Appointment of General Vandenberg as DCI in 1947 

1. General Hoyt S. Vandenberg became Director of Central Intelligence 
and head of the Central Intelligence Group on 10 June 1946 in succession to 
Admiral Sauers. Previous to his becoming DCI, General Vandenberg was G-2 of 
the War Department. 

2. Reference is made to Chapter III of ’The Central Intelligence Agency 
An Instrument of Government, to 1950" [The Darling History] in the DCI 
Historical Series, and in particular to pp. 52*53 of that Chapter. There it 
is stated that Souers "took great satisfaction in turning his duties over 

to General Vandenberg.... He had recommended a successor for his public appeal 
and personal attributes". 

3. It remains in the back of my mind that there were other reasons for 
Souers replacement. He was basically a conciliator, particularly knowing the 
background of the establishment of CIG after so long a fight. He did not want 
to push the other departments too far too fast. Vandenberg was a man of action 
who wanted CIG to move faster into asserting its role, even tho he was in G-2 
at the time. I was told that Vandenberg had taken this matter up with the 
President and had verged more direct action by CIG. Shortly after, he was 
handed the job as DCI. 


Walter Pforzheimer 
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The Central Intelligence Group 
Vandenberg 1 s Regime 

The new Director of Central Intelligence brought to the Group 

the prestige of high rank in the Army, prominence before the public, 

forthright deter mina tion to take responsibility. Lieutenant General 

Vandenberg and Admiral Souers agreed that the time had coma when 

the Group should perform certain operations in the national system 

of intelli g ence. The initial organization and planning had been 

done. It was tima to develop the power latent in the duties which 

the President had assigned to the Director of Central Intelligence.^ 

Experiences of the past six months on the Intelligence Advisory 

Board had convinced General Vandenberg that if he were to fulfil 

those duties, he must be able, to get the persons necessary for his 

work without having to wait upon the will of the Departments to 

supply them. He must have "operating funds" which he could expend 

as he chose without dependence upon or accountability to some other 

agency. He was certain that the Central Intelligence Group could 

not meet its primary obligation to produce strategic intelligence 

unless it had better arrangements for collecting the raw materials 

of such intelligence. It must have the means to conduct the initial 

research and analysis necessary for the production of estimates. 

The Group should not have to rely entirely upon the contribution of 
2 

the Departments. 
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Vandenberg wished the Director of Central Intelligence to be 

the executive officer of the National Intelligence Authority. While 

the President kept him in the office, he would have command of its 

functions. This was quite different from thinking of the Central 

Intelligence Group as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity.” 

Yfe meet again as in the days of the Office of Strategic Services 

the fu ndame ntal concept cf individual responsibility in conflict 

with the principle of collective responsibility. Uembers of the 

Intelligence Advisory Board, representing the intelligence services 

1 

of the Departments , were immediately aware of the change. 

As Vandenberg expressed it, the Board had the right to give 

him advice, either in concurrence or dissent. He would accept such 

counsel, listen to argument, and consider new facts; but he would 

matfo up his own m-tnd and determine the position of the Group. He 

would not block dissent. But it was not to be the official position 

of the Group, not even if it were the unanimous qpinion of the 

Advisory Board. His superiors in the Authority might prefer the 

dissent. It was their right. But so long as he was Director of 

Central Intelligence, at the pleasure of the President, Vandenberg 

intended to the final decision within the Group. He was indi- 

2 

vidually responsible through the Authority to the President. 

There was solid ground in the President's Directive ■ for this 
interpretation of trie powers of the Director. But acceptance of it 
by the chiefs of intelligence on the Advisory Board was most unlikely. 





Theirs was the counter-theory of collective responsibility* The 
Group was to them a cooperative interdepartmental enterprise in 
which, for all matters of deliberation and decision, they were the 
representatives of the Departments and therefore the equals of the 
Director. If he was not their executive secretary, he was no more 
than their chairman.^ 
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Reorganization - The Fifth Directive 

7andenberg's memorandum of June 20 explaining his purposes 
created such a stir that it was revised before the meeting of the 
Board on June 26. The original text with his signature declared 
that "to discharge his vital responsibilities," the Director of 
Central Intelligence "should not be required to rely solely upon 
evaluated intelligence from the various Departments." He should have 
authority to undertake within the Central Intelligence Group such 
basic research and analysis as in his opinion might be required to 
produce "the necessary strategic and national policy intelligence." 
This woxild require the "centralization" of activities concerning 
more than one agency; existing organizations of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments, including their funds, personnel, .and facilities, 
would be "integrated into the Central Intelligence Group as a 
central service." 1 

There was no mention of the Intelligence Advisory Board in the 

original text. Criticisms ranged accordingly from insistence that 

a single member of the Board should have virtually the light of 

vetoing the Director's choice of subjects for research, to the require' 

nent that he must consult the appropriate members of the Board 

whenever he planned central activities of "common, but secondary 

2 

interest" to more than one Department. 

The right of an individual member to veto would have destroyed 
the function of the Director of Central Intelligence, as it would 
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have ruined the Board itself. The requirement that the Director 
must consult regarding activities of "conmon, but secondary 4 ' interest 
placed him at the mercy of the intelligence officers in the Depart- 
ments* Under such conditions, there would be very few instances 
where they thought an activity so secondary that it could be wholly 
relinquished to the Central Intelligence Group. We are to near 
more of this requirement later. ^ 

Vandenberg well understood the meaning of the "turmoil" over 
his proposal a. He regretted that the original version had caused 
it. He accepted revisions designed to make the research and analysis 
in the Group supplementary to the work of the Departments. He dis- 
carded altogether the stipulation that departmental funds, personnel, 
and facilities would be "integrated" into the Group. His primary 
purpose, he told the Board, was to get the staff necessary to do 
the job of assisting the Departments of State, War, and the Navy. 

He wished to find where their intelligence activities stopped short; 
he wanted to meet the deficiencies and fill the gaps. •But he did 
not give up his intention to have the Central Intelligence Group 

engage in the initial research and analysis requisite to the pro- 

2 

duction of "strategic and national policy intelligence." 

As he spoke for the Department of State, Dr. Danger must have 
had memories of the Research and Analysis Branch in the Office of 
Strategic Services. Then, research and analysis had been closely 
tied with clandestine collection. The Branch had been both guide 
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and customer of Secret Intelligence. But now Langer, who had 
succeeded McCormack, presented the case of the State Department's 
division of Research and Intelligence. Langer doubted that it was 
necessary for the Central Intelligence . Group to engage in extensive 
research and analysis. When the Departments could not do the work, 
specific authorization might be given to the Group. The Director 
of Central Intelligence should undertake only such research and 
analysis as might be necessary to determine what functions were not 
being performed adequately "in the fields of national security 
intelligence." 

Langer saw danger to the "solidarity of the Board" in negotia- 
tions by the Director with individual members. He feared that the 
Board would "pass into eclipse;" it must be maintained, he said, to 
give moral support to the Director. But he appreciated the diffi- 
culty, if not uselessness, in endeavoring to distinguish primary 
from secondary Interests in an enterprise. The Group should assume 
those activities in research and analysis which might be accomplished 
better by a central agency. Langer had to defer in the end to the 
individual member; the Board could not act by a vote of the majority. 
The decision was to be made by the Director and the appropriate 
member or members of the Intelligence Advisory Board. This was 
the provision as it was finally adopted and included on July 8, 191x6 
in the fifth directive of the National Intelligence Authority.^ - 
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There were decided opinions for and against the compromise 
between the Director and the Advisory Board. One extreme view was 
that he should have left research and evaluation entirely with the 
Departments. But if ne had done so, any office which he might have 
created in the Group to bring their products together would have 
been no more than a stapling device to put the departmental papers 
in one bundle. There would have been no analysis of the materials. 
There could hardly have been synthesis into a national estimate. 

That job would have been left to the policy-makers, as the Director 
of Central Intelligence was not supposed to leave it. 

Another view was that he should have insisted upon taking over 
the function as a whole from the Department of State, which had 
received the Research and Analysis Branch from the Office of Strate- 
gic Services. If Vandenberg had been allowed to do so, any work 
of that nature remaining in the State, War, or Navy Departments, 
and elsewhere, would have been merely a limited service, to verify 
and support the information which the Department had received. The 
Central Intelligence Group would have had the task of doing the 
research into underlying geographical, economic, and social factors 
for all of the Departments and agencies of the Government interested 
in intelligence. The Group would have rendered them a common service. 
It would have supplied itself with the requisite materials for 
producing "strategic and national policy intelligence" as directed 
by the National Intelligence Authority. 
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gven if the State Department had been willing to allow the 
Group to engage in extensive evaluation of geograpnical, economic, 
and social factors, which was most u n likely, such an undertaking 
would have required a staff and equipment beyond existing facilities 
of the Group or any that it could hope to obtain from the Departments 
of State, War and the Navy for some time to cane. Though possessed 
of the whole right. General Vandenberg would not have been able 
to use it. He would have had still to rely, as he believed he could 
not, upon the evaluated intelligence from the Departments to supple- 
ment the information which the Group obtained for itself from its 
collecting offices. 

If the Group had taken no part of the function of research and 
analysis, so runs another argument, there would have been no investi- 
gation anywhere that would have been adequate for the production of 
strategic intelligence. The State Department had abandoned the 
McCormack p^an to concentrate research and analysis and had dispersed 
it among the geographical divisions of the Department. The War and 
the Navy Departments were engaged in nothing like the work of the old 
Branch in the Office of Strategic Services. Though respecting the 
scholarship evident in the armed services , one must concede that it 
was present in neither the amount nor the steady application to 
research and. analysis that were essential to the production of 
national estimates.^ 

The Defense Project, inspired by Colonel Lovell in the War 
Department, was a huge undertaking of great moment. But it was 
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transitory at best, and it was not comparable to the plan for- the 
production of strategic intelligence by the Central Intelligence 
Group. Sven though the Defense Project was an interdepartmental 
enterprise, in a sense under the supervision of the Director of 
Central Intelligence, he could not choose the subjects for research 
and analysis. He could merely settle disputes among the members 
engaged in the Project. However successful it mignt have been in 
obtaining strategic intelligence for effective national estimates 
of the capabilities and intentions of the Soviet Union, it would 
only nave proved that the Director of Central Intelligence should 
have under his administration a permanent organization for research 
and analysis. 

Being a practical man inclined to action. General Vandenberg 
withdrew the provisions in his first draft which seemed so obnoxious 
that they might defeat his purpose. He accepted changes to mollify 
the Advisory Board. But he retained the principle. There was to 
be within the Central Intelligence Group the research and analysis 
which it had to have regardless of duplication anrf overlapping 
with the departmental services. It is naive to think that ne was 
artless because he did not delay over problematical aspects of 
his situation. He took what he could get then. If that were 
established, more would come in time. 

Vandenberg and his Executive, Colonel Wright, had large plans 
for the Group as they came over from "G-2" in the War Department. 
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The Group was to be the truly central organization in the national 

( 

system of intelligence. The new Offics of Research and evaluation 
was to process all of the material that came into Washington, frith 
a staff of researchers and analysts that might rise to two thousand 
persons. Deforest Van Slyck, deputy to Montague in the Central 
Reports Staff at the time, recalled the situation of July, 1?U6 
with both exasperation and amusement. The idea was altogether good 
that the Group should do the estimating; but it could not get 
enough qualified persons to do the reflective writing required in 
the weekly summaries, let alone to undertake the grandiose scheme 
* of Vandenberg and Wright for research and synthesis.^" 

Following the check by the State Department, representatives 
of the Army and Navy also made reservations which were adopted by 
i the Board and included in the fifth directive of the Authority. 

Vandenberg had asked that the Director of Central Intelligence should 
be authorized to act as the "executive agent of this Authority in 
i coordinating and supervising all federal foreign intelligence 

activities related to the national security." As changed by the 
Advisory Board on June 28, the directive stipulated that the Director 
of Central Intelligence should merely act- as the agent of the 
Authority in coordinating such activities. 

There were two significant omissions. The word "executive" was 
dropped before the phrase "agent of this Authority." The word 
"supervising" disappeared. Exception had been taken to Vandenberg' s 
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original phrasing because it seemed to infringe upon the -responsi- 
bility of the members of the Intelligence Advisory 3oard; each was 
supposed to be responsible for executing within his own Department 
the recommendations of the Authority. The Director might engage 
in "coordinatingj" but he might not, in "supervising" the intelli- 
gence activities of the Departments. The Director's right of 
inspection was involved in this affair. How to coordinate those 
departmental activities without inspecting and supervising them was 
a question which prolonged the dispute between the Director and the 
Board for months. Admiral Hillenkoetter had not yet solved the 
problem in 19U9 when the Dulles Report called for leadership in the 
endeavor without the power to coerce.^ 

As Uagrudar had so effectively urged, Vandenberg wished to have 
all espionage and counterespionage for the collection of foreign 
intelligence abroad conducted by the Director of Central Intelligence 
But the directive as revised by the Advisory Board on June 28 
carefully stated that the Director of Central Intelligence sho uld 
conduct only those "organized Federal" operations which were out- 
side the United States and its possessions. This of course was 
designed, first, to assure to the military intelligence services 
that they might continue departmental operations in collecting 
intelligence for their own purposes. Presumably those operations 
were not "organized." Second, the provision was to guard the Federal 
3ureau of Investigation in performing its duties within the area 
and jurisdiction of the United States. 
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The fifth section of Vandenberg's draft dealt with the funds, 
personnel, and facilities of the Group. The Departments upon nis ( 

request were to provide such funds and facilities to the extent 
of available appropriations and witnin the limits of their capabilities. 

At the earliest practicable date, he would submit a supplemental ( 

budget. The revision in this section of the directive by the 

Intelligence Advisory Board made sure that the Departments should 

continue to have the decision in regard to the funds which they C 

apportioned to the Central Intelligence Group. 

The proposed directive as it had thus been amended by the 
Intelligence Advisory Board went to the members of the National ( 

Intelligence Authority individually on June 29. The Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Navy approved it witnout change. But Admiral 

Leahy objected to Vandenberg's use of the word "agent" in the para- ( 

graph concerning the coordination of foreign intelligence. This 

word, he said, might imply unw ar r a nted freedom for the Director of 

Central Intelligence. General Vandenberg agreed that the possibility ( 

of such an interpretation was not desirable. The paragraph was 

reworded so that it authorized the Director of Central Intelligence 

to "act for" the Authority in coordinating such activities. With f 

this last change, Vandenberg's proposal became on July 8 the fifth 

directive of the National Intelligence Authority and took its place 

next to the President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 as most 

important in the instructions to the Director of Central Intelligence.^ 
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General Vandenberg had not obtained all that he sought in this 
first endeavor to reorganize the Central Intelligence Group .30 that 
the Director might perform "operations and functions" implicit in 
his duties and responsibilities. But he did have authority now to 
determine what activities in research and analysis were not being 
performed adequately, and to centralize them in the Group witn the 
consent of the Department concerned. He could act for the authority 
in coordinating all departmental activities in intelligence, though 
he could not supervise them. He could perform two services of 
common usefulness; he was to conduct all organized federal espionage 
and counterespionage abroad for the collection of foreign intelligence 
and all federal monitoring of the press and broadcasts of foreign 
powers. He had a clearer statement regarding the allotment of funds 
from the Departments and' the supplemental budget which he desired. 

He was equipped to go before the National Intelligence Authority on 
July 17, 19U6 in its first meeting since he had taken office and 
argue there that the Director must have independent funds and the 
right to hire his own people.^” 

In his opening remarks Vandenberg called attention to the conclu- 
sions in the Progress Report of Admiral Souers. Vandenberg explained 
that each intelligence agency was working at the moment along the 
lines of primary concern to its own Department. The Departments, 
he said, might be interested in much the same thing, but from different 
points of view and often with separate purposes. It was therefore 
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the business of the Central Intelligence Group to find the needs 
of all and endeavor to satisfy tnasu This would require an adequate 
staff, and independent funds j it was extremely difficult to secure 
the necessary personnel by requisition from the Departments. The 
Director of Central Intelligence should nave the right to hire 
his own staff. This, he knew, would mean that the Central Intelligence 
Group should eventually become an agency in the Government established 
by Act of Congress.^ 

Secretary Byrnes demurred on the ground that the National 
Intelligence Authority had been intentionally created to avoid any 
need for an independent budget. The statement was historically 
inaccurate. The Authority, composed of the Secretaries, had been 
conceived as a better institution than the single Director proposed 
in Donovan's plan. The conception was not involved with the budget. 

Nor was the question of the budget uppermost when the army and Navy 
pushed the Authority to keep the State Department from taking charge 
under McCormack's plan. But Secretary Patterson agreed with Byrnes 
and explained that the amount of money spent upon Central Intelli- 
gence should be concealed for reasons of security.^ 

General Vandenberg interposed that such considerations ought 
to- be balanced against the administrative difficulties which they 
caused. For him the important thing was to have an effective and 
efficient organization. At this point Admiral Leahy, representative 
of the President, remarked that it had always been understood that 
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the Central Intelligence Group eventually would broaden its scope. 

He was about convinced, he said, that the Authority shou ld now 
endeavor to obtain its own appropriations. They should be small, 
of course, as tne ohree Departments would continue to furnish the 
bulk of the appropriations. 

Patterson still thought that the administrative problems might 
be solved under the existing arrangement. Byrnes too thought that 
the Departments might find a way to give the Group whatever money 
it had to have. There was further discussion in which Danger for 
the State Department joined to endorse Admiral Leahy's suggestion 
that funds might be separated from actions concerning personnel. 

The money might be appropriated from the funds of the Departments 
without an independent appropriation for the Group; but the Director 
of Central Intelligence, for reasons of security as well as efficiency, 
might be given full charge of selecting and directing his personnel. 

The discussion went on to consider the relationship with Congress 
and its eventual legislation. General Vandenberg stressed that the 
Group was not an agency authorized to disburse funds. Even if it 
had sufficient funds from a Department for a particular purpose, 
it would be obligated to maintain disbursing officers and auditors 
in all three Departments besides the necessary accounting staff in 
the Group. Thus four fiscal operations were required where one 
really would suffice. All of this pointed to the necessity for making 
the Central Intelligence Group an agency authorized to control its 
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omi purse. Secretary Byrnes undertook to discuss the matter with 
officials in the ^ireau of the Budget and report back to the National 
Intelligence Authority.^ 

General Vandenberg then made a brief report on his progress 
to date. The Group was about to take over the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service, and all clandestine activities in foreign 
intelligence. He had set up an Office of Special Operations. He 
expected soon to have in good working order other Offices for 


collection. Dissemination, and Research and Evaluation. The Group 
was receiving requests almost dally to assume other functions now 
being performed by various committees of the State, War, and Navy 



mental Coordinating and Planning Staff. 2 


As this significant meeting of the National Intelligence Authority 
came to an end. It was in the mood of Secretary Patterson who felt 
that all of General Vandenberg *s immediate problems should be solved 
if the Secretary of State could obtain help from the Bureau of the 
Budget. Vandenberg put it more explicitly. He needed money, the 
authority to spend it, the authority to hire and fire. But he must 

have left the meeting with his mind turning over the remarks of 
Admiral Leahy. 
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The Admiral was convinced that the Group should have funds for 
which it did not have to account in detail. The President, however, 
had authorized him to "make it clear" j the Director of Central 
Intelligence was "not responsible further than to carry out the 
directives'* of the National Intelligence Authority. The President 
would hold the Cabinet officers "primarily responsible for coordina- 
tion of intelligence activities." Were the Secretaries then to see 
to it that their decisions in the Authority were obeyed in their 
Departments whether or not those decisions were popular? General 
Vandenberg, anyhow, was to know that he should not becom another 
General Donovan seeking an independent directorate. 1 

In immediate consequence of Vandenberg' s urging, a letter from 
the National Intelligence Authority, July 30, 19U6, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller General, requested the establish- 
ment of a "working fund" for the Central Intelligence Group. This 
fund was to contain the allotments from the Department of State, 

War, and the Navy and to be subject to the administration of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, or his authorized representative, 

for paying personnel, procuring supplies and equipment, and the 

2 

certification of vouchers. 

Upon approval of the fund, a second letter to the Comptroller 
General, signed by each member of the National Intelligence Authority, 
gave the authorization on September 5 . The Director of Central 
Intelligence now had "full powers" to determine the "propriety of 
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expenditures" from the working fund, under the policies established 
by the Authority. He was to arrange with the Comptroller General 
the procedures, practices, and controls necessary for proper accounting. 
Once the allotments from the Departments were in the working fund, 
Vandenberg had authority and the resources to. maintain a staff and 
facilities for the Central Intelligence Group upon his own respon- 
sibility as Director of Central Intelligence. But he still could 
not be sure that his allotment from a Department would not be cut. 

He protested to Congressional committees that the Central Intelligence 
Group should have an independent budget.^ 
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SUBJECT : General Louis J. Fortier 
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1. On p. 19 of s Arthur Darling's history. The Central Intelligence Agency : 

An Instrument of Government, to 1950 there appears the sentence 

"Colonel Fortier was relieved trom duty as Assistant Director and Acting 
Chief of Operational Services on July 11, 1946". General Fortier died on 

6 November 1974 at the age of 82 (Wash. Post , 8 Nov. 74). /j\ 

2. During much of the period Gen. Fortier was in Clta, he and I shared 
an office. In the course of his duties, he offerfed.jae the directorship of 
FBIS, which CIG had just acquired and was a can of" worms. I was smart enough 
to decline on the grounds that I was a better staff officer than line officer, 
and eventually Colonel K. K. .'tRad'l, White. was/fiir ed for the iob. His -firm-hand 
was just what was needed.J Prof. Darling writes of the relief of Gen. Fortier , 

. in the context of "EKe "influx of officers who came in with Gen. Vandenberg, 
^headed by Col . E. K. Wright. Tha t is a part of the story. 

3. Fortier had had a lengthy career in intelligence. He had been in 
Paris attending the Ecole Superieure de Guerre when the Germans moved on 
Jugoslavia, and Fortier was sent there as MA at once. He did an outstanding 
job in trying to save the royalist government, and then returned to G-2 in 
Washington. He also had a role in setting up the JIC.'But Fortier wanted 
combat with his basic field artillery arm and finally got it. He was sent 
to Europe, where he rose to be the Division Artillery Officer (DivArty) of 
the 94th Division under General ExxiMxiiumtcc Harry Malony in General 
Ernest Harmon's XXII Corps. Fortier was promoted to BrGen, and when the 
Division ended up in Czechoslovakia at the end of the war, he became Division 
Commander for a short time. At the end of the war, the DivArtys were among 
the first to be busted back to their permanent rank, and Fortier became a 
Colonel. This rankled him until his retirement from the Armed Forces after 
the Korean War, when he returned to his General's rank in retirement. 
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4. Fortier could be a delightful guy, and he was a good friend to me. 

But he was a snob and could be terribly arrogant. He had been bom on the 
right side of the tracks in New Orleans, where his family was an old and 
distinguished one in civil affairs. He was a graduate of Tulane. He looked y 
down onS officers (vagin 1 «f») who had come up from the enlisted ranks, as 
having "the smell of the stable" upon them. His wife if was also social,^ 
and they were both terribly unhappy at being busted back to colonel. He 
looked down his patrician nose at those colonels who had never made general. 
Furthermore, he prided himself on his knowledge of tank warfare, learned / 

under General Harmon. Col. E. K. "Pinky" Wright, on yhe other hand , thought . 
he .was a pretty good tank man, b«S '4aul-ne ver Iial^ra i i ..y' _ r k , 

war.. He was on Bradley's staff at 12 Army Group rC. L'f'. ' T T~~ • .•.■•'‘’'""V"’ 

i- rOt t'r-L, ^ .'f-.i.c ‘i **’’-*■ - 

■ % 5, One could easily imagine the immediate clash of personalities between 

J Fortier and Wright. The latter had only very limited experience in intelligence. ' 

Many a time, Wright would come into our office on one matter or the other, and 
he and Fortier would get into lengthy talks on tank warfare or the like, with 
Fortier always patronizing Wright until you could see the latter's hair rise 
on Jhe back of his neck. And Fortier would always talk about "Ernie" [Harmon] 


or other generals by their first names. a-* a-. U. 
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Operations: Covert and Overt 

The Group had a military character in spite of Admiral Souers 1 
efforts to make it a cooperative activity representing the State 
Department as well as the armed services. He nad been successful in 
obtaining some men with- experience as civilians though tney were in 
the Army or Navy during the war. But for the most part he was 
obliged to rely upon those who thought of the Army or Navy as a 
career. The distinction between regular and reserve officers, if 
seldom expressed, -was always present. The Agency still reverberates 
with talk of the Colonels who arrived with General Vandenberg and 
took over from others who possessed military records, but who for 
one reason or another did not measure up to his expectations. 

Mature r minds will not linger upon the military aspect of the 
matter. There doubtless were varied reasons for changing personnel. 
But neither should the criticism be ignored altogether. It entered 
as a fact into the deliberations of Congress upon the legislative 
provisions of the future for central intelligence in the national 
system of security, just as it had embittered the argument between 
the State Department and the armed services prior to the establish- 
ment of the Central Intelligence Group by the President.^" 

Colonel Fortier was relieved from duty as Assistant Director and 
Acting Chief of Operational Services on July 11, 19U6. Colonel 
Galloway became Assistant Director for Special Operations. Captain 
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Goggins was moved from his post at the head of the Central Planning 
Staff to be Galloway's Deputy. Kingman Douglass, no longer the 
Acting Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, became "B" Deputy 
and Chief of Foreign Come roe under Colonel Galloway. Upon the 
understanding that there should be no one between himself and General 
Vandenberg, Colonel bright had come from the position as Vandenberg's 
Executive on the General Staff, "G-B", to be his Executive to the 
Director in the Central Intelligence Group. Colonel Dabney accom- 
panied Wright as his Assistant Executive. For the time, there was 
no Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. Colonel Wright received 
this appointment on January 20, 19U7.^ 

The Director of the Strategic Services Unit, Colonel Quinn, 
who had succeeded General Magruder, now found himwel r also under 
Colonel Galloway as Executive for Special Operations. Perhaps this 
was so that Galloway could give Quinn orders more readily pending 
the ultimate extinction of the Strategic Services Unit. Meanwhile 
the Secret Intelligence and the Counterespionage (X-2) Branches of 
the Unit had been consolidated in a temporary organization of the 
War Department, named the Foreign Security Reports Office for want 
of a better title. The head of this offics, Stephen B. L. Penrose, 
formerly in the Office of Strategic Services, became "A" Deputy 
under Galloway at the request of Colonel Quinn. As the liquidation 
of "SSU" progressed, Penrose logically would have charge of secret 
intelligence and counterespionage within the Office of Special 
Operations of the Central Intelligence Group. This did not mean that 
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the Ar my -would discontinue its own activities in espionage. The 
question was still being discussed in 1951* 

Thus leading officials were reassigned during the summer of 19li6 
and provision ioade for major operations in collecting foreij^i intelli- 
gence by the new Office of Special Operations. Colonel Galloway 
admonished nis subordinates in "OSO" that they were to reduce to the 
minimum their associations with members of the Departments of State, 
War, and the Navy; and these were to be only through the Control 
Officer. They were to have nothing except official business with 

the otner offices in the Group. Their activities were to be kept as 

2 

much as possible under cover. 

The conception of "OSO" which Vandenberg, Wright, and Galloway 
had was that the new office should be as free as possible from con- 
nections which might expose its affairs. They believed that the 
operations of the Group should be kept apart from the observation 
and influence of the departmental chiefs of intelligence in the 
Intelligence Advisory Board. The operations of the Group were dif- 
ferent from other services of "common concern" to the Departments. 

And yet, the Office of Special Operations should be in close touch 
with the agencies of the Government which used its product. It was 
therefore authorized on October 25 to receive requests for information 
or action directly from those agencies through its own Control Officer 

This way, "CSO" in a semi-autonomous relation, could maintain 
direct liaison on secret operations with other parts of the Government 
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IT Vandenberg and his assistants could prevent it, their endeavor 

in collecting foreign intelligence by clandestine means was not 

to gain the reputation for "free wheeling*, and self-exposure which 

1 

he ascribed to the Office of Strategic Services. 

Schedules were established in July and arrangements made for 

taking over the personnel, undercover agents, and foreign stations 

of the Strategic Services Unit during the fall. On September 12, 

Vandenberg notified the Secretary of War that all activities of 

"SSU" would end as of October 19. There were delays in clearance 

for reasons of security. There was a shortage of persons to do the 

clerical work involved. By April 11, 19U?, however, the services 

of all civilians had been terminated. Military personnel had been 

transferred or reassigned. Foreign missions and stations nad ceased 

to be installations of "SSU. ■ There were funds adequate to meet 

outstanding obligations. Same claims and inquiries would continue, 

a few indefinitely, but persons on duty with the Central Intelligence 

Group were familiar with them. Colonel Quinn had completed the 

2 

liquidation of the Strategic Sendees Unit. 

Colonel Galloway applied himself to European affairs as the 
United States and Britain economically joined their zones in Germany. 
Captain Goggins concentrated upon the Far East and left soon for 
Tsing Tao, where he arranged with the Commander of the Seventh Fleet 
to support the old mission of the Office of Strategic Services, known 
as ixternal Survey Detachment This, General Vandenberg had been 
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anxious to keep for the Army in China as the Strategic Serrices Unit 
went out of existence. The usefulness of the organization, for both 
orert and clandestine intelligence in China, Manchuria, and the 
hinterland which it could penetrate, was greater now than erer as the 
Communist Chinese increased their Manchurian operations in the summer 
of 1JU6 and tension grew over Korea. ^ 

Stopping in Tokyo on the way home. Captain Coggins reached ten- 
tative agreement for cooperation between the Central Intelligence 
Group and General MacArtbur who, we will recall, once had no room 



Captain Osggins had to postpone for later discussion the issue 
whether or not these installations of the Central Intelligence Group 
should be under the command of General MacArtbur and Adair al Cooke 
of the Seventh Fleet. Vandenberg declined because the units of 
the Central Intelligence Group were not military activities. He was 
directly responsible to the National Intelligence Authority. He 
could not take orders from MacArthur and Cooke. 2 

While Captain Cbggins visited the Far East as General Vanden- 
berg' s representative, Kingman Douglass and William H. Jackson 
undertook a speoial mission for Vandenberg on July 27 
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and Jackson were to learn if General Sibert, chief of intelligence 


on General McNarney's staff, could be assigned to the Central Intelli- j 

gence Group. The thought was that General Sibert should become the 
Deputy Director under Vandenberg, and eventually might succeed him 

as Director of Central Intelligence. Sibert was to have charge of f 

2 i 

all collection, both clandestine and overt. 







Douglass and. Jackson returned with a careful description of the 



the first institution of its kind actually to administer services 
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of common usefulness to other departments and 'overnraental agencies 

1 

Its organization has influenced similar institutions here. 




With the dissolution of the Office of Strategic Services, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had lost their hold upon the American intelligence 
organization. Their Joint Intelligence Committee contini«d, but it 
kept aloof from rather than worked with the Central Intelligence Group. 
k Here was one ^sson to be learned from the British system. General 

Vandenberg endeavored to apply it before he left office as Director 
of Central Intelligence. 1 

As Douglass , Jackson, and quinn worked 
in London, and Goggins negotiated in Tsing Tao and Tokyo, General 
Vandenberg himself undertook to settle with J. Edgar Hoover and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation affairs concerning this hemisphere. 
According to Vandenberg 's memory, Mr. Hoover was irate; but he 
yielded to the request that the Bureau withdraw from Latin America. 

It would confine its activities to security intelligence within the 
United States and possessions as anticipated in the fifth directive of 
the National Intelligence Authority on July 8, 19L6. 2 

Hoover complied so swiftly in fact that ne was preparing to 
remove his men, their equipment and records, from the Dominican 
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Republic and Costa Rica by August 16, and from Haiti, El Salvador, 


and Honduras soon thereafter 


A nurried meeting 


of the National Intelligence Authority, with Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson in the chair, was held on August ? to consider 
Hoover's action* The State Department had understood that T.he 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was obligated to remain in Latin America 
if necessary, until June 30, 19U7. The Authority directed that a 
letter should go to the Attorney General asking him to keep the per- 


sonnel of the Bureau in Latin America 


Such a letter went 
over the signatures of the four members of the Authority. Hoover 
slowed his withdrawals, but insisted that the Group should not employ 
men who had been working for the Bureau in Latin America. 1 

The episode was not simply a clash of personalities. There was 
sharp feeling, but that was not all. The Office of Strategic Services 
had been excluded from operating in the Western Hemisphere. The whole 
area had bean reserved for the Federal Bureau of Investigation on the 
grounds that the primary concern there had been protection of the 
United States against subversive practices. It was the field of 
counterespionage and security intelligence. For the same purposes 
the Bureau had been allowed liaison stations in Spain, Portugal, 

France, and Britain. Donovan had sought to remove geographical barriers 
and to gain world-wide operations. But even in the Office of Strategic 
Services itself the distinction had been kept between Secret Intelligence 








and Counterespionage. It was not until siagruder took over the Strategic 
Services Unit that the two functions began to merge. ^ 

They were consolidated in the Foreign Security Reports Office 
preparatory to incorporation in the Office of Special Operations of 
the Central Intelligence Group. But there still remained the habit 
of thought that counterespionage was a defensive measure against 
subversion; it was counterintelligence rather than aggressive intelli- 
gence,, a safety device rather than a weapon of attack. To those 
accustomed to think of it in such terms, counterespionage or security 
intelligence should continue to be the business of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, especially in those geographical areas where the 
agents of the Bureau were established. 

General Vandenberg did not think so. It was his conviction that 

as head of the national intelligence agency, he could not do his 

job if some other organizations were engaged in the same work. One 

was likely to expose the other. In his opinion, Hitler's system of 

intelligence had been easy to penetrate because the parts of it so 

often interfered with each other. Either Vandenberg or Hoover should 

withdraw from the field. Since the National Intelligence Authority 

its fifth directive, July 8, 19U6, had decided that the Director 

of Central Intelligence was to conduct all organized Federal espionage 

and counterespionage, the Federal Bureau of Investigation should give 

2 

way to the Central Intelligence Group in Latin America. 

T.ie Federal Bureau of Investigation interfered in another 
zcHrLtY assigned to the new Office of Special Operations until General 
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businesses, institutions, and individuals with connections abroad 
had long been recognized. The problem of correlating and reducing 
the overlapping efforts of the agencies in the Government with real 
or fancied interests in the information had not been persistently 
attacked. Never has Jinny Durante* s universal judgment been more 
apt. Everybody wanted to get in this act; no one seemed willing to 
let anyone else do the work for the rest of them. Many of the 
investigators talked of "exploiting" the businesses. This is a matter 
i terminology, to be sure; but the usual meaning of the word is 
sinister. And the behaviour of some interrogators has been of that 
nature, where as a matter of fact the business under examination was 
seeking to do the Government a favor, provided that its trade secrets 
were not divulged to its own enemies or competitors. The attitude of 

policing rather than inquiry to obtain help has often characterized 
tnis activity . 2 
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General Vandenberg took up the report of the Central Planning 
Staff. His directive as first prepared on July 22, five days after 
the meeting of the National Intelligence Authority, provided that 
the Director of Central Intelligence should maintain a "central con- 
tact control register" of the persons and groups interviewed or to 
be approached. This logically would accompany the use of American 
businesses, institutions, and individuals as sources of intelligence 
regarding other countries. It was an obvious service of common con- 
cern to the agencies in the Group and others of the Government. It 
afforded nonetheless, for those who would, an opportunity to object. 

The word "control" coupled with the authorization of the Director 
to maintain the register gave hia power. Another provision would 
have field offices of the Central Intelligence Ck-oup to do the work 
of collecting this particular kind of "foreign intelligence informa- 
tion." The Departments of State, War, and the Navy were to make 
available the persons and facilities which the Director might require, 
and to take with him the steps necessary to carry out the policies 
and procedures. Through the first draft of. the directive ran the 

idea that the Director should supervise as well as direct and coordinate 
the activities.^ 

It was not enough for the Departments that they could give the 
Director counsel through their chiefs of intelligence on the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board and check him through the Secretaries in the 
National Intelligence Authority. As the Department of State had 
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restricted Vanda nberg's direction and control over research and 
analysis, the Departments of '.Yar and the Navy insisted now upon revising 
the draft of this directive on overt collection. The Navy had a 
register of its own. In April, when Vandenberg had been chief of 
intelligence on the General Staff, the Army had appeared to favor 
"central control of contacts"; it would eliminate the confusion and 
embarrassment wnen two or more agencies tried to use a source of 
information simultaneously. That practice was-, moreover, annoying 
to those who were interviewed. But in august, the M ilit ary Intelli- 
gence Division opposed the idea that the Central Intelligence Group 

1 

snould nave control of the register. 

Kingman Douglass summed up the contentions and desires of the 
armed services, and one situation for Vandenberg on August 26, as 
they prepared to meet the Intelligence Advisory Board. The Army and 
Navy had not liked the powers of direction and supervision delegated 
to the Director of Central Intelligence in the original draft; these 
were functions of their own Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff. To 
remove their obstruction on this account, the words "direct" and 
"supervise" and "control" had been taken from the directive. The 
word "coordination" now stood alone and untrammeled, though it was 
bard to perceive how there could have been coordination without at 
least some supervision of the collecting agencies. The services had 
to be satisfied too that the Director would not have final authority 
in requisitioning military and naval personnel and fac ili ties. 
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The Departments should still determine "availability." The Navy 
could be assured, saio uouglass, that there would be no interference 
with its own "Special Observer Plan ." 1 

Douglass expected that the chief arguments in the meeting of the 
Board would be aimed at the establishment of inter-agency field offices 
and at the acnopoly of "briefing" and interrogation which the Central 
Intelligence Group sought. But it was essential that the amount of 
briefing should be kept to a minimum} only those who had been com- 
pletely checked for security and discretion should be told what the 
intelligence services were endeavoring to learn. The representative 
of the Group would be in the best position to know the specific 
requests of the departmental agencies and then to interrogate in the 
interest of all rather than one. 

As for the field offices in liaison with local headquarters of 
the army. Navy, and air Forces, serious objection was to be expected - 
especially from the Army - because the participating agencies would 
lose control over their personnel to some degree. On the other hand. 



than to lose, he said, by cooperating in the enterprise. Moreover 
it would insure coordination "on the working level in the field," 
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where it was essential. Without inter-agency offices, the competition 
which was now so undesirable would continue. 

Douglass was none too hopeful* He expected "various other 
unrelated objections for no other reason than to defeat the general 
purpose" of the 1 directive . There were officers in the army who had 
plans for "a G-2 exploitation in this field." It did not include 
coordination with any otner Department.^ 

The meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board on August 26, 19U6 
was taken up mostly with the objections of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The representatives of the armed services seemed to 
be on the side of 7andenberg. But more was to happen before the 
meeting closed. There was sane discussion of the central register, 
now separated into two parts; one was to be the depository of ail 
foreign intelligence acquired by the Government, a tremendous under- 
taking even in prospect; and the other, a careful record of the 
companies and persons interviewed by the intelligence agencies. There 
was an exchange of views whether the "contacts" should or should not 
be registered. The final opinion was that they should be unless 
they insisted upon secrecy. And then came an end to the hopes of 
Vandanberg and Douglass that they might get the Intelligence Advisory 

Board to accept the "monopoly of briefing and interrogation by the 

2 

Central Intelligence Group on behalf of all agencies concerned. 

William A. Eddy, Langer's successor on the Board for the State 
Department, suggested and the Board agreed that they should change 
the paragraph with regard to briefing private persons about to go 
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< abroad. It bad stated that the briefing should be performed "only 

by representatives of the Central Intelligence Group." It now pro- 
vided that the briefing should be done "by the agency making the 
contacts." If agreeable to -.he person interviewed, nowever, a 
. representative of the Group was to .be present, and upon request by 
a participating agency, technical specialists furnished by that 
agency would also take part. 1 

It is wrong to conclude from this restriction by tne Advisory 
Board that the Central Intelligence Group was denied the right of 
overt collection in this country. What was denied to the Group 
"as the exclusive right of briefing and interrogating. The chance of 
eliminating competition among the intelligence services of the 
Government was gone for the time being. Vandenberg might have taken 
the matter to the National Intelligence Authority. But there was 
no point in doing so at this stage in the development of overt collec- 
tion. The Departments were not yet ready to give up their own 
facilities and rely for such a service of conmon concern upon the 
Central Intelligence Group under General Vandenberg. 2 

The Group was not deprived of the right to have a Contact Branch 
with field offices for collecting information in this country about 
foreign countries. The fact that the directive, as finally accepted 
by the Intelligence Advisory Board on October 1,. 1?U6, did not in 
so many words grant the right of collection, does not prove that the 
Group had no right. The directive provided for field representatives 
of the Group who should maintain liaison with the intelligence officers 
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in local headquarters of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces "througn 
the medium of local inter-agency offices;'' they would effect for 

the Director of Central Intelligence the coordination of such overt 
collection. 

“ "* * loose .and indirect statement, but its coining was evident. 
W intelligence which the Director's field representatives obtained 
in liaison Kith the local officers of the services was the legitheate 
by-product Of that coordination. All foreign intelligence acquired 
by the Government was to be deposited in. the central register srnin- 



memorandum of august 21, » to Hoover and received a reply two day, 
Ihter by special messenger. At the same time Hoover expressed his 
opinions to Admiral Ieahy, personal representative of President 
Truman in the national Intelligence Authority. If Hoover's vie™ had 
prevailed, the Central Intelllgenc. Group might ha™ been, unable 
to exploit the rich source of positive intelligence upon world affair, 
which lie, in American business abroad and the travel of ■American 
individuals everywhere. 

Hoover Palled Tandenberg's attention to section nine in the 
President's Directive. It. specifically withheld "investigation, 
inolde the continental limits of the United States and its possessions. 






except as provided by law and directives of the President. Mo one 
questioned that the restriction applied to the Group and the Director 
the issue turned upon the meaning of the word “investigations." 

*r - Hoover took to envelop the work of General Vandenberg's field 
offices and agents in liaison with the intelligence officers of local 
military , air, and naval headquarters . ^ 

i*r. Hoover disapproved. He would accept uniform procedures 
established by the Director of Central Intelligence. He would engage 
to transmit promptly any foreign intelligence gathered by the Federal 
Eureau of Investigation in the course of its investigations of 
American businesses. But he would not accept control by the Central 
Contact Register. The Bureau should be exempt from such clearance, 
because it had to work on a daily basis. Instead the Group should 
obtain clearance from the Bureau. After all, it had the right of 
making the “investigations" within the country. Until Congress or 
the President changed the terms of the concept, Jr. Hoover would 
decide what they were. 

To Admiral Leahy, Hoover described Vandenberg's proposal as an 
invasion of domestic intelligence coverage" assigned by law to the 
“sole responsibility" of the Bureau. If the proposed directive of 
the Group should go into effect, he said, it would lead inevitably 
to “confusion, duplication of effort and intolerable conditions to 
the detriment of the national well-being." Admiral Leahy did not 
think so. He replied on September k that a careful reading of the 
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directive failed to find for him where it invaded the responsibility 
of the Bureau. By this time the meaning of the word "investigations" 
■was suffering under the tension. 1 

James S. Lay, Secretary of the Group, the Board, and the 
authority, had submitted a memorandum for the Director of Central 
Intelligence on September 3 to show the changes in the position of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as presented before the advisory 
Board on August 26 and to provide answers to Hoover's objections. 

His representative on the Board had indicated that he would agree 
to the activities of the Group's field offices in the United States 
if they confined themselves to "business concerns j" he would still 
object to the inclusion of other groups and persons for fear that 

the activities of the Group would conflict with the operations of 
the Bureau. 

The answer to dr. Hoover in all cases was that the "investiga- 
tions" which he had in mind were for the internal security of the 
country. Those which the Group wished to conduct were normal methods 
of collecting intelligence which the Army and Navy had employed 
witnin the country and out of it for years. Lay suggested that 
Hoover night be assured that the Group would consult with the Bureau 
on the "advisability of contacts of other than American business 
concerns." This should preclude "any danger of conflict."^ 

The next letter free Hoover to Vandenberg, September 5, 19U6 
narrowed the anxiety of the Bureau to foreign language groups ; other 
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organizations, and persons in whom it was "pr imarily interested 
because of its responsibility in covering -Communistic activities 
within the United States." The issue was beginning to clear, 
tr. Hoover would not be concerned how the Group should check with the 
Bureau "in connection with contacts made with American business 
concerns doing business abroad"; normally he would not care either 
about scientists, students and other private persons travelling 
abroad. He would be satisfied if the provision relating to "other 
non-governmental groups and individuals with connections abroad" 
were eliminated from the directive, so that the Bureau- would be free 
to attend to Communist activities without hindrance. 

The tension over "investigations" within the United States 
rapidly subsided so far as it involved the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Central Intelligence Group. Mr. Hoover approved 
on September 23 the changes which General Vandenberg made at his 
request. There was no need even to stipulate that the Bureau had 
the primary interest in foreign nationalities groups within the 
United States. The statement was stricken from the draft of the 
directive. Vandenberg reported to the Intelligence Advisory Board 
on October 1, 19U6 that he had reached agreement with Director Hoover 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Group would not interfere 
with the Bureau's control over subversive activities in this country. 
And so the directive of the Central Intelligence Group with regard to 
the overt collection of foreign intelligence within the United States 
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nj adopted that day. It had the unanimous consent of the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board and the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. General Tandenberg proceeded to organise the Office 
of Operations.^ 

Meanwhile Kingman Douglass had withdrawn from the Group. General 

Sibert was to take charge of all collection, both clandestine and 

overt. As he came to do so, however, Yandenberg listened to the 

pleas that secret collection should be kept separate under Colonel 

Galloway in the Office of Special Operations. The staff of his 

"B" Deputy and Chief of Foreign Commerce, renamed the Commercial 

Contact Branch, was placed in the new Office of Operations to do the 

writ of collecting foreign intelligence in this country. With it 

there was joined the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch to +-* ke 

0T,r that service from the Any. The Foreign Documents Branch 

was added later in December. General Sibert became Assistant Director 

2 

for Operations on October 17, 191*6. 
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Research and Estimates 


It is well to recall the mandates under which General 
Vandenberg took the primary obligation of the Central Intelli- 
gence Group before examining his procedure with regard to esti- 
mates upon the capabilities and intentions of foreign countries 
for the poxicy-aaker s . By the President's Directive of January 22, 
19U6, the Director of Central Intelligence was to accomplish the 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating to the national 
security, and he was to disseminate the resulting "strategic and 
national policy intelligence" within the Government. This he was 
to do under the National Intelligence Authority, but he was to 
have full use of the staffs and facilities in the intelligence 
agencies of the Departments. 

The first directive of the Authority on February tt, 19U6 then 
instructed the Director to furnish that intelligence to the Presi- 
dent, the State, War, and Navy Departments, and, as appropriate, to 
the State, War, and Navy Coordinating Committee, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and other agencies of the Government with strategic and 
policy-making functions related to the national security. The 
Central Intelligence Group was to utilize all available intelligence. 
It should note in its reports any substantial dissent by a partic- 
ipating agency. 
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The second directive of the Authority on February 8, 19h6 
stipulated that the 'Departments of State, War, and Navy were to ( 

as sign personnel to the Group upon the requisition of the Director; 
and it stated that he should have a Central Reports Staff to assist 

him in accomplishing the correlation, evaluation, and dissemination. ( 

The fifth directive of the Authority on July 8, 19U6 authorized the 
Director, in perforating these functions, to undertake such research 
and analysis as the Departments were not performing adequately and ( 

as, in his opinion and that of the appropriate member or members of _ 
the Intelligence Advisory Board, the Central Intelligence Group might 
accomplish more efficiently or effectively.^- ( 

These provisions should be carefully studied and remembered* 

They formed the complete authorization to General Vandenberg by the 

President and the National Intelligence Authority with regard to the ( 

production of "strategic and national policy intelligence.” Donovan 

had perceived the vital importance of strategic information in June, 

19141. It was Imperative again in the summer of 1 9h6 as the Working ^ 

Committee of the Defense Project in the Pentagon endeavored to amass 
the best intelligence possible on the Soviet Union in the shortest 

period of time.* ^ 

The instructions to 7andenberg were complex but they were 
clear. Their limits were defined. The area of his operation was 

marked off. He had the nucleus of his organization already at work ^ 

in the Central Reports Staff producing current intelligence with the 
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Daily and Weekly Summaries. Die chief of the Staff, Montague, was 
experienced in strategic intelligence and prepared to establish a 
national estimating board of representatives from the intelligence 
agencies of the Departments as soon as qualified persons could be 
obtained to give their full t±me.^ 

Die situation was propitious* But there were dangers* Whenever 
new personnel began to come, it might arrive too ra pi dly and in too 
great number to be properly assimilated into the organization. It 
might continue to think itself departmental rather than national* 

Die supply of information might prove difficult to get in both quantity 
and quality from the intelligence agencies of the Departments, the 
collecting offices of the Group, and elsewhere* It was easy to say 
that persons and materials should be available at the request of the 
Director of Central Intelligence* Delivery was another matter. 

Quite apart from that personal ambitions and antipathies pecul- 
lar to governmental enterprise, there were political encumbrances 
without and within the Group, Die Departments were determined to 
have equal rights, though they might be remiss in fulfilling their 
obligations to supply the Group with skilled personnel and adequate 
facilities. Diair mood varied with the importance of an issue to 
thaaaalves, from wary cooperation to studied reluctance to open war- 
fare* Diese were meanings never absent from the word "coordination." 
General Vandenberg deferred to them when he asked the Secre ta ries of 
State, War, and Navy to nominate his Assistant Directors. 2 
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As the Department of State had something of a Tested interest 
in producing the intelligence essential to national policy, Vanden- 
berg stood ready to let it choose the head of the new Office of 
Research and Evaluation. He offered to re tain the Chief of the 
Central Reports Staff in the position. Montague had come to the 
Group from McCormack' s organization in the State Department. But 
7andenb erg's Executive, Colonel Wright, felt that Montague did not 
properly represent the Department; the selection should be mario 
its Foreign Service. Montague had learned his intelligence in the Army. 

Vandenherg yielded to this argument, and the State Department 
sent Mr. J. Klahr Saddle to be the Assistant Director in charge of 
the Office of Research and Evaluation. Die Deputy Assistant Director 
had therefore according to custom to be selected from some other Depart- 
ment. Montague was too much of a representative of the State Department 
for that post, and so Captain A. H. McCollum of the Navy received the 
appointment, Montague remained in the Office as Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Staff to carry on the production of estimate. For this purpose 
the Assistant Director assured Montague that he was in fact though not 
in name the Deputy. This, however, as we shall presently observe, was 

not made sufficiently clear to save him from trouble with others in the 
Office,^ 

Besides this encumbrance from interdepartmental politics, there were 
within the Group, as apparently there must always be in governmental ser- 
vices, the planners who think upon policy and talk about policy though 
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they have no experience in the actual work for which they are planning. 

At first Vandenberg had some idea of letting those do the planning who 
would have to do the work. But the idea did not long remain undefiled. 
The Office of Research and Evaluation was to meet the same sort of inter- 
ference from the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff that 
the Central Reports Staff had experienced from the Central Planning Staff. 

General Vandenberg issued the order on July 19 that the Office of 
Research and Evaluation should replace the Central Reports Staff. 

Montague, acting as Assistant Director of the new office for the t ime 
being, was to arrange the details. At practically the same moment, 
Vandenberg called upon him also to produce its first estimate on the 
foreign and military policy of the Soviet Union. 1 

Prel i m inar y organization of the new office on August 7, 19U6 
amounted to little more than continuation of the Central Reports 
Staff with a program for enlargement as funds and personnel became 
available. There were to be added a Library, an Information Center, 
and a Plans and Requirements Staff. This staff would do further organ- 
izing in consultation with other staffs and branches in the Office. 

The Information Center was to have charge of receiving the materials of 
intelligence for the Office and of sending out the products of its 
research and evaluation. The Library of the Group was to be in the 
Office of Research and Evaluation at first, presumably to have its 
resources at hand for the persons with the most use for them. It 
was moved later to the Office of Collection and Dissemination. The 
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branches of Eastern Europe and the Middle East were temporarily 
consolidated, Montague's administrative order expressly stated that 
the Reports Staff would direct and coordinate the activities of the 
regional branches in producing strategic and national policy intel- 
ligence. 1 

The first estimate deserved its fane as "ORE 1." The finding s 
of July 23, 19U6 still have significance with regard to Soviet inten- 
tions and capabilities. Montague received Vandenberg* s request on 
Friday* he wished to have the estimate on the following Thesday morning. 
There was no adequate staff in the Office. The Central Reports Staff 
had not been able to get from the Departments the persons to put its 
Estimates Branch into operation. There were not enough available even 
to assign the editorial assistants needed by the Defense Project. 

Montague himself was the only one in the Office of Research and Evaluation 
with extensive experience in estimating. His work on the Joint Intel- 
ligence Staff for the Arny served him well in this emergency. Fortun- 
ately there was material available in reports and papers from the Joint 
Intelligence Staff as brought up to date in connection with the Defense 
Project in the Pentagon. ^ 

An ad hoc committee which had undertaken the problem for the Joint 
Intelligence Staff, was not making use of the material accumulated in 
the Defense Project. The task came down upon Montague himself, if it 
were to be done that weekend. He spent Saturday until 9 P.K. and Sunday 
into Monday at 3 A.M. studying the reports and papers, reading cables 
from George Kennan in Moscow, drawing the determinant factors together 



and formulating the conclusions which Monday afternoon at two he 
submitted to representatives of the Departments and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Following their cont*.ents, Montague spent the 
rest of Monday until midnight revising his paper and checking it with 
the report of the ad hoc consnittee. The clerical work was finished 
and the estimate delivered to Vandenberg Tuesday afternoon. 

The summary of "ORE 1 " stated that the Soviet Government antici- 
pated an inevitable conflict with the capitalist world, and 30 it 
endeavored to increase its own strength and to undermine that of its 
antagonists. At the same time, the Soviet Union needed to avoid the 
conflict indefinitely] it had therefore to avoid provoking reaction 
by a combination of major powers. In matters essential to its security, 
Soviet policy would prove adamant; it would be grasping and opportunistic 
in others, but flexible in proportion to the nature and che degree 
of the resistance which it encountered. 

The Soviet Union would insist upon exclusively dominating Europe 
east of the line from Stettin to Trieste, and would endeavor to extend 
its predominant influence over all of Germany and Austria. In the 
remainder of Europe, the Soviet Union would seek to prevent regional 
blocs from which it was excluded. It would try to influence national 
policies through the political activities of local Communists. 

The Soviet Union wanted Greece, Turkey, and Iran within its security 
zone. Local factors favored such friendly governments, but the danger of 
provoking Great Britain and the United States in combination was a deterrent 
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to overt action. The Soviet objective was to prevent the use of China, 
Korea, or japan as bases of attack upon the Soviet Far East, and so the 
Soviet Union sought an influence in those countries at least equal to 
that of the United States. 


The military policy of the Soviets 


was to maintain an armed force. 


priaarily large masses of ground troops, capable of assuring security 
and supporting foreign policy against any combination of hostile peers. 
The Soviets .ere impressed with Anglcamerican strategic air power and 
sought accordingly to create fighter defense and long-range bombing 
force; they would obtain as quickly as possible guided mieeiles end 
the atomic bomb. The estimate advised too that th^y had it within 
tneir power to develop a considerable submarine force. 1 

This was a masterly demonstration of what could be done by a single 
person in correlating, .valeting, and producing strategic intelligence. 
It was coordination too of a sort, but not tbs kind that Kontagu. wished 
to have. From his experience on the Joint Intelligence Staff for the 
*™7, he had proposed that fuU-tism assistants in the Central reports 


staff should both represent tbslr respective Dependents and work with 
Chief of the Report, Staff at the sea. time upon the syntheses of 
departmental IntsUlgenc. to produce national estimate.. The chief nicht 
tb. decision which wo„i d be the estimate of the Group when approved 
hy the Director of Central Intelligence. But substantial dissents from 
that estimate weld be submitted with it to the poUoy-mak.ro, as stipu- 
lated In the first directive of the authority. 2 




cpport^t,- came in October to rector, the arrangement which had 
been provide cn paper for the Central Report, Staff. Admiral In?lijj 
Chief of Naval Intelligence, objected to the fact that "ORB 1” gave no 
Indication that the intelligence agencies or the’ Department, nad con- 
curred prior to it, dissemination. There was no issue with Montague. 

* agre^. The point was that the permanent members of th. Intelligence 
Advisory Board represented those agencies. IngUs maintained that, in 
approving the estimate, of the Oroup, the Board should employ the voting 

system used by the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

»hat Admiral Inglis was seeking to entrench was the exclusive right 
of each Department to give its concurrence or dissent through the chief 
of its intelligence seme. * wished to have the Daily and geekly 
Summaries of the Office of Research and Evasion, tta factual ^ 

cations, disting^shmi from it, f.« estimates. These should not be 
left to the Judgment of the Navy men in the Office; they should be 
reported severally t, the Chief of Nam Intelligence. snould have at 
least two or three day, to consider each paper. Xnglls was willing <n 
cam. of delay to let the estimate go fo™rd with a statement that the 
hiheent, or concurrence, should follow frem the Departmeht. He was 

^ * Pirt ’ ti ” "^tentative of the Navy assig^d to th. 

estimating staff. But that officer, he said, should be only a -messenger. 

to the Office Of Narn Intelligence. * should not exercise the right 
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At its best, such a system, meant that the proposed es tima te 
received painstaking and diligent review by the chief in telli ge nc e 
officer in the Department. At its worst, it was merely obstructive, 
time-consunong, and baff l i n g to the researchers and analy sts in the 
Group, In any case, it did not provide what Montague and others of 
experience in estimates at the working level aught to establish - 
representation and responsibility for the Deparhnents at the working 
level. With the Inglis plan, there was likely to be no real fusion of 
departmental intelligence into a national estimate. The proposal of 
Admiral Inglis laid the process open to dissents from the Departments 
as they saw fit. In that event there might be no synthesis. 

The plan of l-fantague was to have the men who took part in mating 
the estimate exercise the right of dissait on behalf of their respec- 
tive Departments, subject of course to review by their superiors on 
the Intelligence Advisory Board, He believed that as they worked day 
after day with the evidence, giving their full time to the business, 
they would make more effective synthesis of the materials. Hiey did 
not have to lose their sense of responsibility to their Departments 
because they became expert in the common concern of all of th«n , 

chances were good that they would make better estimates, and dissents, 
in shorter periods of time. 1 

up by General Vandenberg, Montague's plan went to the 
Advisory Board on October 31. It was debated at length; or, we should 
aay, the debate ranged for some time over many phases of the relation 
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between the Director and the Board. Others we shall consider in a 
moment. At first glance, it seemed as though Montague's plan was 
adopted and put into operation by administrative order on November 1, 
19h6. Closer examination revealed that it was not. 1 

Each member of the Advisory Board was to designate a personal 
representative as liaison in the estimating division of the Office 
of Research and Evaluation. He was to concur or to present dissenting 
opinions as directed by his chief. He was to be afforded "complete 
opoortunity to participate in all phases of the development of estimates. 
3ut this was far from what Montague proposed. The participation might 
take the officer's full time, if he and his chief so desired; but it 
was optional, not mandatory that he give his full time to such partici- 
pation in producing estimates. Whether or not the plan should become 

effective depended upon the willingness of the Departments to have it 
succeed. 

When Montague came' to take stock on April 15, 19U7 at the end of 

Vandenberg's administration, it was apparent that the Departments had 

been more than wary in their cooperation. It looked as though there 

had been open warfare upon the effort of the Office of Research and 

Evaluation in the Central Intelligence Group to produce "strategic and 

national policy intelligence." The members of the Advisory Board 

appointed their personal representatives as requested. But the record 

showed that none of these men gave his full time to the work of estimating 

Only one, in fact, held an office in the Group. They were, as Admiral 

Inglis wished, no more than messengers to the chiefs of intelligence in 
the Departments. 
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T he average lapse of ti™ botue.n submission of estimates and 
receipt of concurrence or dissent free tne Departments vas seventeen 
days. Montague reached the conclusion that the procedure hindered 
substantive agreement as sell as caused unnecessary delays. It 1, 
no sender that in Februa^ '/andenberg had urged again that „e should 
be named the executive agent of the Secretaries of the Dependents, 
and nis decisions accepted accordingly as emanating fro, the,. 1 

Another survey of the twenty reports and estimates mhich had 
been fully coordinated by August, a, the Croup beta™ the Agency 
under the national Security Council brought cut the degree of different, 
in the performance of the several Department, eith respect to ..diem, 
averages, and extremes. The Air Force had scored tbs best record eith 
seven, eight,- and fourteen days respectively. The !!uvy cam. next eith 
eight, nine, and seventeen. The Amy lagged eith eight, eleven, and 
teenty-seven. The state Department ted the sorst record, its -a,,. 

*“ eleven days, its average fourteen, and its extreme fifty-five. 2 

Jha^laat caaa Mrlta 3pecial attantlon> 

received the concurrences of the Navy, army, and air Force on day go. 

A dlsaent from the State Department arrived on June 10. This .a, 
surprising, as . prior emments from th. Department had hot forestedosed 
it. There ted been some changes i„ personnel, but more than that, 

•nothar section of th. Department in the mantime had given a con- 
tradictory opinion to the State-gar-Pavy Coordinating Committee. 
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Frequent conferences between June 23 and July 2k brought tne dissent 
of the State Department to its final form, substantially as it had 
been on June 23. If this presentation of the case strikes zam reader 
as aosurd, the papers are accessible in the files of the Agency. 1 

T.ie story of the estimating functions in central intelligence 
• iad 136611 carried into the summer of 19ii7 to show that the Office of 
Reports and Estimates had not effectively produced national estimates 
with substantial dissents up to that time. The failure was due in 
largest part to the fact that the intelligence officers of tne Depart- 
ments were not ready, if they were willing, to make the work of the 
central agency swift and definitive. Such concerted interdepart- 
mental action was remote from their experience. It certainly was not 
according to tradition except in the- dire circumstances of war, ana 
even then it took the leadership of exceptional men to accomplish 
it with the minimum of procrastination and exchange of views. 3ut 
thar. other handicaps betides the propensity of the oapartnentai 
officers to hinder the formlatton of the national astiaaiss i n the 
Office of Research and Evaluation. 

For months it could not undertake the research and evaluation 
which Vandenberg intended it to have. For example, Oalloway inquired 
on August 1, 19ii6 concerning tne evaluation of toe reports in the 
Office of Special Operations from the Strategic Services Unit. * 
directive went to hontague. He had to reply that the Office of Research 
and Evaluation at that time had neither the persons nor toe working 
fUes for appraising such information. The Reports Staff was at half 
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strength and equipped only for reporting current intelligence and 
attempting to synthesise departmental estimates. The Group would 
nave to ask that the intelligence service of tne army should continue 
to grade these secret materials so essential in the formulation of 
national estimates.* 

How much longer the Group would have to remain at this disad- 
vantage was unpredictable. By the end of the year. Huddle, Assistant 
Director in charge of the Office, new called the Office of reports 
and Estimates at the request of the Department of State, reported to 
General Vandenberg that it was still operating at only 20 per cent 
of its proposed strength. It was not until June, 19U7 that the Office 
of Special Operations began to have a file of evaluations from the 

Office of Reports and Estimates. And even then the work put a strain 
upon its facilities. 2 

After the new Assistant Director, Huddle, came to the Office of 
Reports and Estimates from the State Department, Montague and his 
deputy. Van Slyck, remained at the head of the Reports Staff now called 
the Intelligence Staff. They were to concentrate upon producing the 
current summaries and the synthesis of national estimates. This was 
agreeable to them, and it might have been reasonably effective if 
others in the Office and elsewhere in the Group had been advised that 
the Intelligence' Staff had full authority for those purposes. But 
there were difficulties with the regional branches of the Office. 

There was persistent obstruction by the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff. 3 
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B«yt>nd personal antagoniaaa, the issue batmen the regional 
branches and tha Intelligence Staff was that unending dispute amng 
those who know the facta and those who endeavor to reflect upon 
them. There is no iaplication here that a single person cannot attain 
both knowledge and Judgaent, and present his ideas in good literary 

fora. But there is a disparity batmen the processes of accumulating 
knowledge and of appraising it. 

The expert in an area of knowledge is expected to fora Judgaents 
froa hia aastery of the facta and to express those Judgaents intelli- 
gently. It does not follow that in ao doing he has arrived at the 
definitive Judgaent, that there can be no other besides hia own. He 
certainly is not expected to be an expert in all fields of knowledge 
which aay have aoae association with his. 

neither is the estimator supposed to know everything. But he 

is expected to subject the knowledge and th. Judgaent of th. expert 

to scrutiny and reflection, and to correlate it with intelligence 

trvm other aourcea. It is th. duty of th. estiaator to wake th. 
synthesis. 

Thl. ™ th. l.n. -t-u th. r.gioMl branch., aid th. Int.111- 
£ *“" Staff 1c th. Offlc. of Import. and It «. bltrr* 

«d— tt 7 -4 Makarfa* onr aditortal chanfaa of tait, on. « r 
q«rtlon - -tha-., fact oftan rith ia^nmtf. It -old natax* 

Hi* >tna. But tha laaa. m ao 1— ortant In tha da-lopnont of 
-nt«l tetoUi^no. that „ abonld ltM „ p . M0MllUM m w 
look into the controversy. 
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The Intelligence Staff maintained that it was to have the "fi nal 
review 41 in the Office upon the finished product, except of course the 
decision with regard to it by the Assistant Director himself who in 
turn was responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence. This 
was the opinion which the new Assistant Director held throughout the 
period of controversy. He failed, however, to make this authoriza- 
tion clear to the heads of the branches in the Office, and to others 
in the Group who were concerned in one way or another with the contro- 
versy. General Vandenberg apparently took no part. He was pleased 
with "ORE 1," and well aware of the experience and skill which mah e 
it possible. But he seems to have left the subsequent difficulties 
of the estimators on his staff to his administrative subordinates. ^ 

The number of the branches in the Office increased. By October, 
19U6 a new chart appeared showing the relationships among them, the 
Intelligence Staff and the Assistant Director's office.. The Staff 

was placed to one side, with the line going straight from the branches 

2 

to the Assistant Director's office. 

The explicit understanding of the Chief of the Intelligence Staff 
with the chartmaker and the Assistant Director, however, was that the 
Staff as in the past should have supervision over and final review 
of the reports and estimates coming from the several branches, other- 
wise, there could have been little if any synthesis within the Group. 

On the merits of the case, we may say that if the Staff nad not been 
there, General Vandenberg would have had to establish some office for 
the purpose. It was essential to the production of "strategic and 
national policy intelligence." 
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Whether or not the heads of the branches felt free to ignore the 
Chief of the Intelligence Staff because he had been demoted from 
Acting Assistant Director of the Central Reports Staff in the Souers 
organization by the Vandenberg administration is one of those per- 
sonal inquiries wnich historians are to set aside. Let us not be 
unaware of it, however, as we pass to the next event in the dispute 
between the expert in research and the estimator of his product for 
submission to the policy-maker. 

On behalf of the Western Europe Branch and others mentioned but 
not designated, someone prepared a memorandum on organizational defects 
in the Office of Reports and Estimates and reconmendations for their 
correction. From internal evidence we may be fairly certain that it 
was written in February or March, 19U7; its ideas had been taking 
form long since. From the location of the original, it is likely that 
the memorandum reached the Chief of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff. It may have gone farther to the Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence. Perhaps it reached General Vandenberg, 
though we have no indication that it did. One cannot be confident that 
the Assistant Director in charge of the Office had a chance to see it. 

It is certain that the Chief of the Intelligence Staff did not. 1 

The memorandum opened with the statement that morale in the 
branches bad been deteriorating for some time because of the Intelligence 
Staff. It should be disbanded at once and its duties reallocated. 

"Sound intelligence theory and practice," said the author of the 
memorandum, required that intelligence should pass directly from the 
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experts in the branches to those who used it. The expert must be 
relied upon for "incisive intelligence." To allow a group of men 
who spent but little of their time in studying the subject, to censor, 
change or suppress the conclusions of the expert, he said, was to 
stultify the product for both quality and timeliness. It was to be 
assumed, until proven otherwise, that the expert possessed the back- 
ground, current information, the talent, and the will to produce the 
forecasts which were timely and directly useful in both short and 
long-range operations of the Government.^" 

The Chief of the Intelligence Staff was not aware of the memorandum 
of the Western Europe 2ranch. But he was aware of the friction over 
the so-called "editorial" and "substantive" functions; and so, to 
bring the issue* to an end, he submitted to the Assistant Director on 
april 17, 19U7 a memorandum upon 'the authority and responsibility of 
the Staff and the Branches. 

From his point of view, there should be no separation of the 
functions. Both should be exercised in the Branches as well as in 
the Staff. The distinction between them, he maintained, was that 
the personnel of the Branches as specialists in their particular fields 
should amass the significant evidence and prepare the reports; the 
members of the Staff were responsible for supervising and coordinating 
that activity of the several Branches. The Staff rather than the 
Branches should make the decision with regard to the estimates. The 
Office, he said, could not accomplish its purpose unless the Staff 
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and the Branches were in close collaboration. He asked that the 
Assistant Director call a meeting on April 25 to settle the matter." 

The rejoinder on April 21 from the Western Branch, which *.;•* 

Chief of the Intelligence Staff did not see, nas that he nad failed 
to appreciate the role of the Chiefs of the Geograohical Branches. 

They were more than specialists in the Office at one end of the scale 
from him at the other. They were authorities in daily contact with 
the problems of their areas with "the widest possible, coherent over- 
all viewpoints." In comparison, the information of the Inte lli gence 
Staff was "only general and necessarily superficial." The rhetorical 
question was: would the Assistant Director wish to stake his reputa- 
tion on the former or on the latter type of authority? ^ 

Mr. Huddle left no categorical answer whether he would or he 
would not, so far as we have yet been able to discover in the files 
of the Group. He replied to the Chief of the Intelligence Staff on 
April 23 that the subject had long been considered. He would attempt 
soon to have the respective authority and responsibility delineated 
in a general instruction. He did not wish a general discussion of the 
theme at that time. A pencilled note on a copy of Montague's memorandum 
of April 17 recorded that no meeting occurred on Friday, Aoril 25, 
but the matter was discussed on Monday, April 28 in a meeting of the 
Branch Chiefs. This Montague himself called. His own papers contain 
the notes of a statement in that meeting to make clear his position. 

And then he went on a month's temporary duty in Europe.^ 
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When he returned he found that Huddle had left the Group for a 
post in the Foreign Service. Admiral Hillenkoetter had become Director 
of Central Intelligence in place of General Vandenberg. Acting 
Assistant Director, Captain McCollum, had adopted the new plan of 
organization for the Office of Reports and Estimates. The Assistant 
Director w as to assume the duties of the Chief of the Intelligence 
Staff. It was abolished. Its three divisions - Basic Intelligence, 
Current Intelligence, and an Estimates Group - were responsible to 
the Assistant Director. But a line ran straight past them from the 
Branches to his office. On one side, there was space for a'hlobal 

Survey Group'' in which the Chief of the Intelligence Staff and his 

J 1 

deputy were laid to rest. 
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Coordination and Control 

The President's Directive gave the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence with his planning the right to inspect the operations of the 
intelligence services of the Departments. This was of course to 
be done only with the approval of the Secretaries of the Departments 
and the personal representative of the President, who constituted 
the National Intelligence Authority. Their first directive to him 
stipulated that arrangements should be made with the members of 
the Intelligence Advisory Board. But it was far too early in the 
development of central intelligence to expect any of them to give 
his consent. The thought that the Director might invade the pre- 
cincts of the Departments was revolutionary. The provision was for 
the future. It still is, so far as it relates to physical inspection. 
Admiral Souers made no move in that direction. He kept his Central 
Planning Staff at work instead, preparing studies and recommendations 
on paper that the chiefs of intelligence in the Departments might 
consider. The Staff took upon itself the related but additional 

function of planning for other staffs and offices within the Central 
Intelligence Group 

As a result of this activity, which proved irksome to’ otners, 
Vandenberg came to the directorship inclined to let them make their 
own plans and set their policies for his approval. It was in this 
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mood that ha broke up the Central Planning Staff on July 20, 19U6 

( 

and distributed its members among the Offices of Special Operations, 

Collection, Dissemination, Research and Evaluation. The heads of 
the new offices were directed to organize them by administrative 
orders. But Vandenberg's struggle with the Intelligence Advisory 
3oard over tiie fifth directive of the Authority convinced him that he 

still should have a representative staff to prepare the way in future 

1 , 

dealings with the Board. - 

He established the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning 

Staff for that purpose. Its membership represented the Departments, 

with its chief from the Department of State. Its tit le indicated 

clearly what it was to be. Vandenberg intended, no more than Souers, 

to stress his right of inspection. He was having trouble because he 

insisted upon his individual responsibility. It seemed wise, therefore, <• 

to have representatives of the Board work with Jim before he formulated 

his opinions and reached his decisions; the chief Intelligence officers 

of the Departments then would know in advance what entered into his C 

thinking. In short, "ICAPS" was to have been a working staff •within 

the Group for the Intelligence Advisory Board representing the 

Departments. Like the Central Planning Staff preceding it, "ICAPS” C 

gained more of a reputation for action inside the Group than for 
coordinating the activities of the Departments. 2 

The Central Planning Staff had conceived of a whole series of ( 

interdepartmental coordinating committees which should nandle matters 
of foreign, scientific, military, political, economic, geoeraphical 


C 


Intelligence, and possibly others. Thi3 grandiose scheme -was abandoned 
with the explanation that such committees and boards were not necessary 
a.1 1 personnel in the Croup were authorized and encouraged to establish 
relations and to consult with persons of similar positions in other 
intelligence agencies. This, as we nave seen, was not true of the 
members of the Office of Special Operations. But it was applicable to 
otner offices and staffs in the Group. One interdepartmental coordi- 
nating committee was sufficient. ^ 

The "mission" which the Chief of the Interdepartmental Coordi- 
nating and Planning Staff set for it, and which seems to have been 

unchallenged by the Director or his Executive, would have kept a dozen 

% 

committees engrossed. If "ICAPS" had come near to accomplishing its 

declared purposes, several offices and staffs elsewhere in the. 

Government would have been excess baggage. It was to act for the 

Director in coordinating the intelligence activities of the State, 

War, and Navy and other Departments. In doing this, it was to assure 

that the facilities of each Department were ample; that each was 

covering its proper fields of intelligence, and that its methods, 

procedures and controls were adequate for the collection, integrated 

research and evaluation, and dissemination of strategic and natio nal 

o 

policy intelligence. 

The most optimistic advocate of central intelligence could not 
have imagined in August, 19U6 that the intelligence services of the 
Departments would tolerate such supervision and control. It would 
have meant inspection of the most vigorous and persistent nature. 
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But, of course, no realist in the business, perhaps not even the 
Chief of "ICAPS", anticipated that he could subject the Departments 
to such control. The members of the Staff were to confer, to discuss 
to propose plans and measures, to engage in liaison with the intelli- 
gence officers of the Departments. 

The Chief of "ICAPS" intended to exercise a much more effective 
right of inspection and direction within the Group, tie instructed 
himself to maintain continuous supervision over the planning and 
coordination of its intelligence activities. And General Vandenberg, 
who nad given the impression at first that he would let the offices 
do their own organizing and policy-making subject to his approval, 
seems to have put no check upon the internal activities of "ICAPS." 

In any case, it was allowed the right of constant inquiry and sug- 
gestion, if not dictation, to other offices with regard to their 

1 

"policies, plans and procedures." 

The Chief of "ICAPS" at once sent a memorandum to the heads of 
the Offices of Collection, Research and Evaluation, and Dissemination 
requesting information on the Peace Conference scheduled to open in 
Paris on July 28. What steps had been taken by the State, _ War and 
Navy Departments to provide reports? What steps had been taken to 
disseminate the information when it had arrived in Washington? The 
offices should consult with agencies of the Departments, f ind out, 
and report to "ICAPS." Why the Chief did not send his inquiries on 
behalf of the Group directly to the intelligence officers of the 
Departments is a fair question. General Vandenberg had established 
"ICAPS" to work with the Intelligence Advisory Board. 2 
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The C'uief requested on August 5 that the Office of Research 

< 

and Evaluation undertake a general study of the periodic und special 
reports of the intelligence agencies of the Government. Upon, receipt 
of the request, the Office was to inform "ICkPS" of the date when 

( 

the study would be completed, hontague had Just proGuced "ORE 1" 
between a Friday and a Tuesday, but he was hardly familiar enough 
with all of tne intelligence reports, both periodic and special, by 
all of the agencies of the Government, to answer offhand “Then he 
would complete the study of their "general content and scope" - if 
it had been within his province to do so. He replied on august 9 

that the task fell within the jurisdiction of the Office of Dissemi- ' 

nation which had already issued one directive upon the subject.'*’ 

There were other attempts on the part of "ICaPS" to keep the 
Office of Research and Evaluation (Reports and Estimates) "on its * 

toes." Tne Executive to the Director stopped one memorandum asking 
it for a report on a lurid story out of China. But the effort to 

manage its program of production succeeded. In this, there seems to * 

have been an understanding if not agreement with those in the branches 
of the Office who opposed its Intelligence Staff with regard to 

estimating. 2 C 

The Office of Dissemination had begun a study of the Daily aid 
Weekly Summaries at the end of July to determine if they met the 

requirements of the President and otners who received them. There was C 

question whether they should not be divided according to recipients 
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and classification of materials. Certain matters were for she 
President and Cabinet members only; other officers might receive 
daily reports on lees restricted materials. 

This preliminary investigation orougat about by December 9 an 
adequacy survey wnich found that the summaries of current intelli- 
gence were generally considered rood. Sut tnere were soecific 
queries and suggestions wnich gave the Chief of "ICAPS" an opportunity 
to criticize. He made "the most of it to submit on January 13, 19U ? 
a program of production for the Office of Reports and Est ima tes. 

The argument in detail is not necessary here. Its outstanding features 
were that the Office should have a current intelligence staff giving 
its whole time to the work; that the Office should issue monthly 
"situation reports" on tna several geographic and strategic areas 
of the world; and that there should be created vhLthin the Office 
a group drawn from the personnel of its branches to prepare for 
"National Intelligence Digests." 1 

The Chief of the Intelligence Staff nad already submitted a 
report to the Assistant Director, December 17, 19k6, on the production 
of intelligence by the Office of Reports and Estimates. It was handi- 
capped by the lack of personnel qualified and equipped for the work; 
but it had kept up the Daily and Weakly Summaries, initiated a special 
series of evaluations and interpretive comments upon current reports, 
and carried on the series of deliberate and coordinated estimates 
which had begun with "ORE 1." Five of these had been publisned, six 
were in various stages of preparation. Five more were planned. 2 
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This was a fair record of accomplishment within six months 
since the establishment of the Office. By the middle of January, 
when "ICaPS" offered its criticism, z'as Office at t.ie direction of 
General Vandenberg .-.-as undertaking also to make oral presentations 
of the world situation rreekly to the personnel of the Group and visitors 
from other intelligence agencies. One participant has recalled that 
it became customary in the Group to estimate from the attendance 
who were the most idle. Attendance from "ICaPS", he said, was 
"exceptionally faithful."^" 

Now that the Office was under fire from "ICAPS," the Chief of 
the Intelligence Staff wrote again to iiis Assistant Director on 
January 29, 19U7 to counter the interpretation by "ICAPS" of the 
adequacy survey. The impression is strong from an examination of the 
survey itself that the Chief of the Intelligence Staff read the 
report more accurately than his opponent. Comments upon the sum- 
maries had been complimentary for the most part; there had been no 
demand for a substantial change in them. There was no reason to 
distinguish the President from his Secretaries and their intelligence 
officers as recipients of the reports from the Central Intelligence 
Group. ^ 

The Chief of the Intelligence Staff accepted the idea of "situation 
reports." Their origin from a request of the Navy was in fact separate 
from tne criticism of "ICAPS"; they had much to be said for them as 
another fora of knowledge between basic intelligence and current 
information. But the resources of the Office were still' i nade quate . 
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The work involved in such periodic and accumulative production was 
tremendous. If the Office could get the staff for it, he said, the 
revision and issue of subsequent reports should not be dene rigidly 
month oy month. They should be governed by events. 

To the suggestion that the Office of Reports and Estimates should 
assign persons from the several branches to the production of National 
Intelligence Digests - basic intelligence on the grand 3cale of the 
Defense Project in the Pentagon - there was the same answer which 
Souers had given at the inception of the Project. The Group was not 
yet ready for the undertaking. Its Office of He ports and Estimates 
did not have the staff for the work, nor the immediate prospect of 
obtaining it . 1 

The Chief of "1. CAPS'*, nowever, insisted upon forcing the Office 
of Reports and Estimates to undertake the enlarged program of produc- 
tion and urged that the assistant Director set dead-lines. These 
were so close that they -cere preposterous. The Office had fifteen 
key persons in its six regional branches at that time and only two 
more in prospect, where a total of seventy-seven had been authorised. 
But this was a relatively minor point in the controversy. The crux 
of it was that a planning staff was dictating a program worse than 
unrealistic in terms of possible achievement. It was distorting the 
original and true purpose of the Office of Reports and Estimates, 
successor to the Central Reports Staff. ^ 

As scon as equipped, the Office .might produce basic intelligence, 
taking Charge of tile Defsnse Project and the Joint-Arny-Mavy 
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Intelligence Studies, and in ti.ua developing an elaborate series 
of National Intelligence Surveys - as the agency is doing soday. It 
might continue, and improve, its service of current intelligence 
with Daily and Weekly Summaries, 3ull9tins, and Special intimates. 

It might engage in providing what has been called Staff Intelligence, 
special reports as required by the Director and situation reports 
according to regional, national, or functional plans. All of these 
the Office might do when it had the staff, facilities, q u a r ters, and 
departmental support for such enterprises. But they were contributory, 
and they were subordinate, to the primary purpose of the Group which 
Admiral Souers had stated in his Progress Report . The purpose was 
the production of "definitive estimates of the capaoilities and 
intentions of foreign countries" as they affected the security of this 
nation. 1 " 

The decision of General Vandanberg, recorded on larch 25, 19U7 
by his Deputy, General Wright, favored the plan of "ICAPS" for pro- 
duction by the Office of Reports and Estimates. He spoke of a 
"reasonable balance" and recognized the immediate problems of space, 
staff, and support for the remainder of the fiscal year. But he 
threw his influ en ce on the side of "ICAPS." The proposal of the 
Office, be said, was lacking the long-range view and it was not suffi- 
ciently specific. The Assistant Director in charge should submit his 
program for the next quarter to the Chief of "ICAPS" by June 1. The 
Chief would su bmi t his "comments and suggested revisions or additions" 
to the Director before June 15. The Assistant Director aoparently 
could then take the revised program, and like it.^ 
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The production program which Captain McCollum as Deputy Assistant < 

Director had submitted on May 29 for the Office of Reports and Estimates 
did not lack the long-range viewj nor was it deficient in specification 
on paper. The Chief of "ICAPS" ordered one of his men to make a tour of < 

inspection in the Office of Reports and Estimates by July 10 to see how 
it was progressing. The Chief of the defunct Intelligence Staff could 

look on from the Global Surrey Group with perspective, some humor if he ( 

chose, and leisure.^ 

Throughout this discussion, we should note that the Chief of 
the Intelligence Staff had not lost sight of the fact that the ( 

primary function of the Central Intelligence Group and its subdivisions 
was to produce national intelligence estimates, the intelligence for 

"national policy and strategy" which General Donovan had conceived ( 

at the start and the framers of the President's Directive of 

2 

January 22, 19ix6 had stated explicitly. 

Others lost sight of it or preferred to discount it in con- ( 

sidering the importance of departmental activities or the particular 
concerns of regional and special branches within the Group. To this 

reversal General Tandenberg himself made some contribution when, he ^ 

insisted upon taking over the function of research and evaluation 
and greatly enlarging the Qrcup as an independent producing agency. 

This meant duplication in spite of all protests and intentions to 

( 


r 


< 




hava it otherwise. This meant, too, intensified efforts to defend 
the prerogatives of establisned services. The close interdepart- 
mental cooperation so indispensable to the proauction of strategic 
intelligence for the policy-makers was not to be had und er such 
•circumstances. Here was a "mission" wnich might have absorbed more 

of the time and energy of the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Planning Staff. 1 

The Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff was not 
divided into functional sections or branches. Its members formed 
working groups and received assignments from time to time, each 
submitting a weakly report of his activities, conferences, and 
accomplishments. The result was a flow of papers that impressed the 
reader until he observed how often the same subject reappeared from 
week to week as unfinished business, and recognized too tnat some 
of these were old friends from the days of the Central Planning Staff 
The candor of one weekly reporter deserves whatever immortality this 
study can give nim. He wrote on October Id, 1<?U6 tnat he nad made 
"no progress worthy of reporting." a week later ne had finished the 
organization charts, but there was "no other progress of note," ne 
said, "except in frustration." 2 

At the end of the year, the Chief had called for an annual 
report, and got a list of projects from "a" to "k» which had been 
"instituted, planned and completed" by the Interdepartmental Coordinat 
and Planning Staff. There were additional lists of undertakings 
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completed but awaiting approval, others nearing completion, «.nd still 

others in the "planning stages." anyone experienced in the ways of 

governmental reporting 'would know at a .-lance that "ICaPS" had 

neither instituted nor planned nor completed these undertakings alone. 

But the report itself admitted that some of the work nad been done 

b7 otaer offices in the Group. '.That "ICaPS" contributed was c alle d 

"guidance." Its participation, though claimed, could not even be 

called guidance in the case of the establishment of the Contact 

Branch in the Office of Operations.^ - 

The Chief of the Interdepartmental Coordination and Planning 

Staff was on much surer ground when he considered the difficulties 

which the Staff encountered in endeavoring to plan and coordinate 

with the Departments for the Director of Central Intelligence. These 

were the difficulties which General Donovan, General Magruder, 

Colonel mcCormack, Admir al Souers, and others had experienced whenever 

they sought to bring the intelligence officers of the Departments 

together. These men seemed not to understand each otners problems. 

They did not like to turn "operational" information over to civilians. 

They shied away from the centralization of common functions. They 

deplored but they did little to eliminate duplication of effort. 

They were unwilling to give up their own activities. They came to 

interdepartmental meetings poorly prepared to discuss matters which 

had been for some time on the agenda. And there were frequent 

changes in announced policy. Any concurrence which had been approached 

*as tnen no longer valid. The whole negotiation went back to the 
2 

beginning. 
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The Intelligence Advisory Board did not accept "ICaPS" in t.ie 
role of working staff as Vandenberg wished. Instead, tne Board sent 
ad hoc conmittees to confer with it, and tnese specially appointed 
representatives carried back to the members of the Board what they 
found "ICkPS" pondering for the Director. The procedure did not 
make for speed or decisiveness in coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the Departments. It certainly did not expedite the 
formulation of policies and procedures by the central agency in which 
they had a common concern. 
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The Battle with the Board 

The Director of Naval Intelligence offered on September 6, 191*6 
a plan for merging the "static intelligence functions" of the State, 
War and Navy Departments in the Central Intelligence Group, By 
"static intelligence" Idndral Inglis meant political, economic, . 
socio l o gi cal, topographic, and technical information such as composed 
the Joint Army-Navy Studies, papers prepared for the Joint War Plan- 
ners of the two Departments, and the Defense Project then under way 
in the Pentagon, Diis subject of "common concern" had been discussed 
before. Dm chief obstacle in the Group was the lack of personnel 
and equipment. It made sense to hare the work done centrally if for 
no other reason than to eliminate the waste of public funds upon 
duplication.^ - 

lhe matter came before the idvisory Board on October 1. Die 
representative of the State Department, Hr, Eddy, causal some distrac- 
tion by declaring that bis Department was not willing to turn over 
to the Group its responsibility for obtaining economic and political 
intelligence. Die representative of the War Department, General 
Chaoberlin, caused more distraction by wondering if it were not 
possible to "parcel out functions on the basis of primary responsi- 
bility." Each would furnish finished intelligence, he said, to 
others and they could than "rework it to meet their particular needs." 
In other words, there would be no central operation. 
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Admiral In glia answered the objection of the State Department 
by stating that he was talldLng about processing, not collection. He 
might hare recalled to General Chamberlin, Danger* s po in t in the 
meeting of June 28 that any distinctions between primary and secondary 
interests were extremely difficult. But the Board rambled on, dis- 
cussing whether the Departments wished to conduct the Group as a 
“middle man" and whether or not one Department used the same kind of 
political and economic intelligence as another. 

Admiral Ingl . 1 3 reduced it to simple terms. Each Department 
should retain its own operational intelligence. It should supply 
the raw materials of static intelligence to the Group, which would 
do the processing very much like a publishing house, and turn the 
product over to the Departments. They could then put it in a different 
“final form," if so desired by their "customer," and assume the respon- 
sibility for its dissemination. The Advisory Board, however, cane to 
no conclusion at this meeting. A special committee was to make further 
study of the problem for the Director and the Board. 1 

Bis committee of personal representatives met on October 8. It 
too ranged the fields of intelligence near and far from the question 
at issue: should the Central Intelligence Group undertake to produce 
basic intelligence for the Departments from materials supplied by 
tteir intelligence services? The Office of Naval Intelligence offered 
to transfer its personnel engaged in strategic intelligence to the 
Central Intelligence Group if other agencies participated in similar 
fashion. But the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department 
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declined on the ground that it would lose direct control over intelli- 
gence functions related to its problems of staff and command* The 
representative of the State Department emphasized again its "inescapable 
responsibilities," particularly those concerned with political and 
economic intelligence. 

The special committee observed that positive results could be 
obtained in some fields. It suggested recourse to bilateral agree- 
ments between the Group and the departmental agencies, and asked to 
be relieved. The Group on its own responsibility made further study 
of the problem of basic intelligence in the following winter and 
spring. A member of the Office of Reports and Estimates became chairs- 
man of the Working Committee of the Defense Project in Kerch, 19k7, 

The Joint Amy and Navy Stadias ware taken over by the Group October 1, 
19U7 as it began its program of National Intelligence Surveys. 1 

The second major issue before the Advisory Board in October, 191*6 
was that of national estimating. We have already carried it into the 
summer of 19U7 in order to show why the primary function of the Central 
Intelligence Group failed to develop as both Admiral Souers and General 
Vandenbarg intended that it should. Admiral IngUs had been as deter- 
mined and as dear in his opposition to the Ifcntague plan for national 
estimates with substantial dissents as in his advocacy of basic intel- 
ligence studies by the Group. Through the whole debate within the 
Board, Admiral Inglia consistently looked upon the Group as a cooperative 
interdepartmental enterprise and upon the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence as subject to more than the advice of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board. 2 
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The third problem of hiportance before the Advisory Board was 

< 

the collection of In telli gence, It became entangled with production 
and dissemination as the debate progressed, The State Department 
proposed on October 18 that in an effort to eliminate duplication, 
it should assume complete responsibility for the overt collection of 
intelligence in foreign areas upon all political, economic, social 
and cultural matters* There of course would be some overlapping. 

The Departments would assist each other* But the State Department ^ 

would be responsible for these matters* It would share with the 
armed services the collection of scientific Intelligence*^ 

The Military Intelligence Division of the War Department matched ^ 

% 

this proposal with a plan to ooordinate the intelligence activities 
of the three Departments* It was not so much an answer to the State 
Department, however, as notice to General Vandenberg, Director of C 

Central Intelligence, that the Secretaries and not the Director 
would manage the intelligence activities of the Departments. Vanden- 
berg had beard Leahy say much the sa me thing in July. ^ C 

The War Department intended not only to have the Departments 
retain determination of their primary interests but also do their 

own research, evaluation, and analysis on those subjects* Collection C 

in the field wuld follow the same lines of primary interest. Matters 
of principle would be coordinated between the Departments in Washington. 

But in the field the coordination of collection would be the function (. 

of the "Chief of Mission," presumably for each Department. 

C 
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Re gardI ess of source, reports would be sent directly to the agency 
primarily concerned. Estimates too would be the responsibility of 
each agency j they would provide information on their respective sub- 
jects to other agencies as the needs required. Communication would 
be direct from one agency to another, and not through the Central 
Intelligence Group. Each would collect information and maintain files 
on persons within their primary responsibility; a central file sho-uld 
be maintained for common reference. Each agency should contribute 
chapters of a Strategic Intelligence Digest like the Defense Project. 
Apparently this would be maintained as an interdepartmental activity. 

The central agency, thus carefully segregated from the depart- 
mental activities of "primary responsibility," was nevertheless to 
maintain supervision over interdepartmental cooperation and production. 
No explicit indication was given regarding the authority which should 
determine which Department had such "primary responsibility" in case 
two or more claimed it. The inference is that the Secretaries, and 
the President* s personal representative. Admiral Leahy, would make 
that decision. It would have to be done by unanimous opinion, hard 
to get unless the President's personal representative revealed the 
President* s mind as Leahy had to Vandanberg in JUly. 1 

This plan from the War Department came before the Advisory 
Board on November 26, together with the proposal from the State 
Department, the draft of a directive for the National Intelligence 
Authority which had been prepared by "I CAPS," and specific reserva- 
tions by General Vandanberg. The directive, if adopted by the 
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Authority, was to be accompanied by a directive to the Group providing 
definitions and arrangements in detail to put into effect the whole 
scheme for coordinating collection. 7andenberg's reservations before 
the Board covered the secret activities of the Office of Special Opera- 
tions and the overt collection by the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Branch and the foreign information obtained by the Contact Branch from 
American businesses and travelers. What had been drawn into the central 
organization, 7andenberg was not disposed to put back into the field 
of departmental activity and control.^ - 

The draft prepared by "I CAPS'* brought the proposals of the State 
and War Departments together, and added provisions for coordinators 
in foreign areas as well as the Director of Central Intelligence at 
Washington. The stress was upon maintaining him as the chief coordi- 
nator of the whole system of collection and the Group under him as 
the central intelligence organization. The duties of the coordinators 
for the agencies in the field were precisely indicated according to 
the situation in the areas. The coordinators might be the chief of 
the diplomatic mission or the senior military commander— or in some 
cases, bothj then the Director of Central Intelligence with the approval 
of the Advisory Board would designate someone to supervise them. We 
shall find this provision missing from the final directive. The 
omission will have significance in the affair at Bogota in April, 19US. 2 

By agreement among the Departments, the factors of primary respon- 
sibility would be assigned in careful detail: to the State Department, 
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political, cultural, sociological, economic and, international matters; 
to the War and Navy Departments, their respective military ard naval 
concerns; and scientific intelligence to each agency according to its 
particular interests. A specific list was constructed to fix the 
allotments and reduce misunderstandings and conflicts of interest to 
a minimum. 

Admiral Inglis commended "I CAPS" for its fine paper, but wished 
to have another week to study it. General Vandenberg asked if it 
might not be approved as a guide. The controversial parts might be 
set aside to be considered later. He felt that there should be no 
further delay. General Chamberlin too praised the paper; but he 3 till 
wished to assign fields of primary responsibility for activities 
besides those of collection. He thought that ambassadors as political 
officers went abroad without training in intelligence; certain prin- 
ciples should be defined for their guidance. And so, the Board agreed 
to have another ad hoc committee which should stucfor with "I CAPS" and 
bring back another report to the Board. A coup anion piece should also 
be prepared on the coordination of production and dissemination of 
intelligence. By this time any idea which Vandenberg may have had 
that “I CAPS" was the representative working staff of the Advisory 
Board in the Group, must have left him. 1 

The ad hoc committee and "I CAPS" met on December 3, 19h 6. They 
defined "area" to mean a country which had a station of the Foreign 
Service. They recommended that the word "coordinator" be dropped and 
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"se ni or U. S. representative" be used. Reference to theater commanders 
jhnni h be omitted, because coordination in occupied areas was temporary . 

They listened to another division of intelligence into categories, 
this one by the representative of the Anny. The none was different, 
but the nature of the category seemed much the same: "factual" took 

the place of "basic"; "current" did not change, but "staff" replaced 
"departmental." The production of "strategic and national policy intel- 
ligence," so essential to the policy makers of the Government, did not 
enter the discussion. One cannot escape the conclusion that the repre- 
sentatives of the Departments were not present to advance the case for 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the Central Intelligence 
Group. 

The draft of "ICAPS" as modified by the ad hoc committee and 
without the supplementary directive of the Group went to the Intelli- 4 

gence Advisory Board on December 17 in what proved to be its last 
meeting with General Vandenberg as Director of Central Intelligence. 

He explained why the directive for the Group had not been submitted ( 

to the Board. The ad hoe cormrittee had gone over it with "ICAPS." 

Directives within the Group did not require the approval of the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board. The recommendations of their ad hoc committee < 

had been accepted. There should be no further need for extensive dis- 
cussion. The State Deparhnent 1 3 request was urgent. The directive of 
the Authority regarding collection should be completed and put into ( 

effect , 2 
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But there was further discussion on into the afternoon. Should 
collectors in the field make their reports on duplicating pads or 
should they not? Should political intelligence be separated in the 
allocations from economic intelligence? Had they not been bracketed 
in the State Department for years? Other questions also took time 
and led to no significant conclusions. They seemed like obstructionist 
tactics in defense of Tested interests. 

Mr. Eddy asked for the State Department that the section in the 
directive to the Group concerning the allocations of primary respon- 
sibilities be incorporated in the directive of the Authority, General 
Vandenberg consented. With it was included the provision that col- 
lectors in the field might send copies to their own agencies when they 
tranaaitted materials directly to the field representatives of the 
agencies most concerned.^ 

Such a procedure vitiated the distinction between primary respon- 
sibility and secondary interest. If both agencies had the same access 
at practically the same moment, what did it matter if one were con- 
sidered superior to the other? Uxe procedure was certain, however, to 
eliminate any coordination or control by the central intelligence 
organization of the Departments. It is questionable that the Group 
could erven be thought a "cooperative interdepartmental activity 4 ' as 
It was thus passed by and ignored. But then, collection was not yet 
accepted as a matter of coraoon concern. 

Since the Board had adjourned without taking a vote, the final 
draft of the directive went to die members individually. By the end 
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of the month all had approved without further change* It was issued 
on January 2, 19h7 as Directive No* 7 of the National Intelligence 
Authority* 

It allocated primary responsibility to the Departments for col- 
lection within broad categories. It then allowed the collectors in 
the field to send copies of all materials regardless to their own 
agencies* The senior representative of the United States in each area 
with a foreign service post was made responsible for coordinating all 
collection in that area* There was no supervision over him by the 
Director of Central Intelligence in Washington. All facilities for 
collection were to be utilized within budgetary limitations to their 
m a ximum in order to avoid duplication and overlap. How this self- 
contradicting feat could be accomplished, the directive did not say. 

It should provoke laughter. But its consequences were not humorous. 
Coordination by the "senior U, S. representative" in the field was to 
prove no coordination at all.^ 

Directive Ho. 7 stipulated that there should be free and unre- 
stricted flow of information between the Depar brants to meet the 
secondary needs of each. Common sense would be applied to insure 
individual initiative and favorable contacts by collecting agents. 

Ho interpretation of these principles and objectives should negate 
the basic p rin c ip le that all departmental representatives abroad were 
individually responsible for the collection and transmission to 
Washington of all intelligence material useful to their Departments 
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and the "national intelligence mission / 1 But the directive contained 
no statement of the authority and the sanction under which violations 
of these instructions would came to Judgment* They were useful as 
ideas, perhaps, but little more . 1 

There was no mention in the directive of the Central Intelligence 
Group nor of the Director of Central Intelligence. The permanent 
members of the Advisory Board had obtained control over the collection 
of intelligence for the Departments, excepting the secret int elli g ence 
of the Office of Special Operations and the collections of the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence and the Contact Branch in the Office of Opera- 
tions. Vandenberg let the directive pass. He had no veto over the 
actions of the Advisory Board. Re might have withheld his approval 
formally. But there was no point in arguing further with the chiefs 
of inte lli gence in the services. He took his case up to the Secre- 
taries in the National Intelligence Authority . 2 

Now that the general matter of collection had been settled for 
the time being, the specific question of collection in nMna perhaps 
could be answered. It had been proposed as an area for trying out the 
coordination of collection by the Intelligence agencies of the Depart, 
aents. As a member of the Advisory Board under Admiral Souers, 

General Vaidenberg had urged that the Strategic Service, Unit be 
kept at work 

Staff had begun to study the problem. Admiral Coggins had gone 
to the Far Bast during the surmar to make arrangements with General 


[until it could be replaced. The Central Plan- 
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MacArthur and Admir al Cooke. Vardenberg was in correspondence with 



Ihe Office of Reports and Estimates had prepared a draft of 

the intelligence requirements for China on October 1 at the request of 

"ICAPS." The Office formulated a tentative policy for the United 
♦ 

States under the headings: peace, unity, democracy, non-intervention, 
rehabilitation, and foreign trade. It laid out the fields of subject 
matter according to the policies and actions of the three parties con- 
cerned: the Central Government, the Chinese Communist Party, and the 

Soviet Union. A fourth field of intelligence contained developing 
situations in the strategic areas of (hina. Under these classifica- 
tions there were details with regard to trends of policy, military 
dispositions, industries, crops, and other matters which need not be 
elaborated here. 2 

From this beginning "ICAPS" had developed, in conference with 
another ad hoc committee for the Advisory Board, the draft of a 
directive to be issued by the National Intelligence Authority. It 
did not In cl u de basic intelligence. It omitted scientific informa- 
tion on the assumption that there would be little in the area. It 
focused upon current intelligence. Little exception was taken in the 
Advisory Board’s meeting on November 7, except that the text was 
changed to make the word a "essential elements" become "current essen- 
tials" and "requirements" give way to "objectives." But General 
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Chamberlin stopped acceptance and issue as a directive until he could 
see the contents of the directive for collection which should be based 

upon these requirements for China,^ 

It was not until January 8, 19h7, not until after the Authority's 
directive on collection had been issued, that General C hamb er lin came 
again to the question of intelligence on China, and then he gave his 
views to Gaieral Vanienberg. Die Authority's directive on collection, 
he said, and the plan for coordinating the production of intelligence 
by the Departments, which seemed about to be approved by the Adri^iy 
Board, appeared to make "the china experiment" unnecessary. Chamberlin 
though t that it shoul d be withdrawn or at least postponed for consider- 
ation "to insure that it be brought into full consonance with the 
broader directives."^ 

Vandenberg knew those "broader directives" too well ever to 
accept such an invitation. It meant sending the project for intel- 
ligence upon China into oblivion. His replied on January 23, 19U7 that 
the Chamberlin proposal indicated a "misunderstanding of the national 
intelligence program" as it was being developed by the Central Intel- 
ligence Group with the "advice and the assistance of the representatives 
of the Advisory Board . "3 

Vandenberg then unfolded the argument that we should expect. 

The Director of Central Intelligence was endeavoring to develop the 
plans in the President's Directive of January 22, l?li6, a year before. 
They laid the foundations of a central intelligence system which should 


furnish the President and the Departments with " strategic and national . 
policy in telli gence." These plans cane under the three general heads 
of collection, research and evaluation, and dissemination. They were 
designed to facilitate departmental intelligence as well as national 
intelligence. But it was allocated by the President to the Director 
of Central Intelligence alone* He had therefore to determine its 
requirements and procedures for collection, research, and dissemination* 
General Vandenberg became peremptory* He requested that General 
Chamberlin concur in the Immediate release of "NIR China" and that he 
issue directives to the individuals already named by him to assist the 
Group in preparing a similar paper on the Soviet Union and the Near 
East* Tb cap this ultimatum, Vandenberg stated that he was withdraw- 
ing the "implementing directive to NIR China" and referring the problem 
to his Assistant Director for Collection and' Dissemination within the 
Group* He would issue such requests regarding collection as might be 
necessary. On February 12, 19ii7 "NIR China" appeared as the eighth 
directive of the National Intelligence Authority, with the concurrence 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board and without further comment from 
the members of the Board, the Authority, or anybody else, at least 
that we have been able to discover*^ 

This was the day of the historic ninth session of the Authority. 

It met to discuss the problem of correlating intelligence upon foreign 
developments of atonic energy and to hear a report from the Dir ector 
of Central Intelligence* Secretary Patterson made a brief statement 
on the transfer of personnel and files from the Atomic Energy Commission 
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< to the Central Intelligence Group, and then the raeafcers of the 

Authority heard General Vandenberg pass quickly over the accomplish- 
ments of the Group since his last remarks to them on October 16, 19U6 
concerning the budget for 19U8. Vandenberg concentrated upon his 
present difficulties. 1 

They grew from uncertainty with regard to the "directive 
i authority" of the Director of Central Intelligence. He found it 

adequately stated in the President's Directive of January 22, I 9 I 46 
and the fifth directive of the Authority on July 8, 19U6. He was 
( to "act for" the Authority in coordinating foreign intelligence 

activities. The interpretation of the agencies, he said, was coor- 
dination "by mutual agreement"; and in some instances this had taken 
from six to eight months. He requested authority to act as agent 
for the Secretaries of the Departments. The alternative was that 
the Central Intelligence Group should forward its directives to the 
members of the Authority for issuance from their own offices. This 
would be cumbersome and it would involve great loss of for all 
concerned. 

The production of "strategic and national policy intelligence" 
by the Group, its primary purpose as the central intelligence organ- 
isation of the Government, was further hindered by uncertainty among 
the agencies over its definition. Vandenberg asked the Authority 
to approve the definition established in the thinking of the Group 
aver since it had taken over the ideas of Donovan and Magruder. Such 
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intelligence was that collected from every available source, both 
covert and overt, and then verified, appraised, and synthesized in 
estimates for the benefit of the policy-makers of the Government. 1 

After listening to General Vandenberg’s statements. Secretary 
Patterson saw no alternative to approving his request, provided 
that any aggrieved agency might appeal from his action to the Author- 
ity itself through the Secretary of the Department concerned, Vanden- 
berg acknowledged such a right as inherent* Admiral Leahy agreed 
with Patterson. The change altered only the stress of Leahy* s state- 
ment in the preceding July. Secretary Porrestal gave his consent, 

Mr, Eddy, member of the Advisory Board who was also present with < - 

Secretary Marshall for the State Department, assumed that normally 
any directive would hove prior discussion by the Board, Vandenberg 

assented, 2 ^ 

The Authority approved the statement that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should "operate within his jurisdiction as an agent of 
the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy," and delegated the neces- C 

sary -authority to him so that "his decisions, orders and directives" 
should have full force and effect as emanating from the Secretaries. 

Any aggrieved departmental agency might have access to its own Secre- C 

tary and through him to the Authority, 

And then to make Ge n e r al 7andenberg's satisfaction complete the 
Authority authorised the definition: "Strategic and national policy C 

intelligence is that composite intelligence, interdepartmental in 
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character, which is required by 'the President and other high officers ( 

and staffs to assist them in determining policies with respect to 
national planning and security in peace and in war and for the advance- 
ment of broad national policy. It is in that political-economic- 
military area of concern to more than one agency, must be objective, 
and must transcend the exclusive competence of any one department , 1 * 1 
It would seem as though these decisions should have been final. 

• i 

They were not. Admiral Inglis, for one, persisted in talcing the first 
directive of the Authority literally. The Intelligence Advisory Board 
should have "all recommendations" of the Director for study and con- 

(. 

currence or dissent, prior to submission to the National Intelligence 
Authority, If Inglis had his way, the Board would govern the Director 
even though he was the executive agent of the Secretaries and "his - 

r 

decisions, orders and directives 0 had force and effect as emanating 
from them. A dm i r al Hillenkoetter inherited a bitter controversy from 
General Vanderiberg.^ 

C 
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Intelligence and Military Planning 

Vandenberg brought the relationship between the Central 
Intelligence Group and the Joint Chiefs of Staff before this same 
meeting of the National Intelligence Authority. The arrangement 
which had existed between the Office of Strategic Services under 
Genera], Donovan and the Chiefs of Staff must have been in the minds 
of all, especially General Marshall who now sat in the chair as 
Secretary of State. Admiral Leahy too could well remember when he 
had presided as senior member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
considered opposing plans for a new central intelligence organization. 
Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal were thorougnly conversant with 
the origins of the Central Intelligence Group. They had taken part 
in its construction. All were concerned at the time rith the 
legislation for merging the armed services and establishing the 
National Security Council.^" 



Services in the Joint Intelligence Cocmittee of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff during the war. But the presence of civilians in military 
councils was not generally acceptable to the *ray and the Navy. 1 

A dmir al Inglis, Cnief of Naval Intelligence, and member of 
the Intelligence Advisory Board, had proposed to General Vandenberg 
on August 12, 19U6 that a channel be established between the Central 
Intelligence Group and the Joint Cnief s of Staff. They were working 
upon subjects of common interest such as atomic energy and making 
parallel reports. There should be a method of handling such papers 
for the benefit of botn. Useless duplication was to be eliminated. 

Inglis planned to have the Joint Intelligence Staff of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee serve as the staff also of the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. At first glance this looked good. The 
permanent members of the Board, chief intelligence officers of the 
Departments, were the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At that time the State Department was still repre- 
sented on the Joint Intelligence Committee. Additional members of 
the advisory' Board could appoint ad hoc representatives to the proposed 
Intelligence Advisory Staff whenever their affairs were considered. 2 

But General Vandenberg was aware of the flaws in the Inglis 
plan. Moreover, he had other ideas regarding the representation 
of the Central Intelligence Group in the organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General Donovan or his representative had sat in 
their Joint Intelligence Committee as well as taken orders, from 
the Joint Chiefs. Vandenberg replied to Inglis on September U. The 




Central Intelligence Group was designed to represent trie interests 
of the State, War and Navy Departments adequately and equitably. a 
full-time staff for the advisory Board, saia Vandenberg, implied 
that the Board would have to act unanimously. Its recommendations 
could be submitted to the authority at that time even thougr. a 
memoer of the Board did not concur. He urged Inglia to join in 
sponsoring a study of the problem by "ICAPS" together with the Joint 
Intelligence Staff. This placed Vandenberg' s working committee on 
a par with trie staff of tnose who were botn the permanent members 
of the Inte lli gence advisory Board and of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the lignt of subsequent 
events,, tnere is little doubt that Admiral Inglis appreciated the 
adroitness of Vandenberg' s response. 1 

Before Ingli3 could make another move, "ICaPS" working with 

Lay, Secretary of the Authority and the Group, had prepared a 

counterplan. It would establish the Director of Central Intelligence 

as the chief adviser on intelligence to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

and therefore rank him above the Joint Intelligence Committee. The 

Director would meet with the Chiefs of Staff as he sat, witnout a 

vote, in the meetings of the National Intelligence authority. He 

would submit appropriate matters to the Joint Intelligence Committee 

of which he should be chairman, as in practice he was presiding 

o 

officer of the Intelligence advisory Board. 
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Sines these bodies were identical in permanent membership, 
their secretariats would be merged to insure coordination, though 
they were kept in separate sections especially to protect certain 
affairs of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which for reasons of security 
ought not to be divulged in other parts of the Central Intelligence 
Group. And finally, under this plan, the sub-committees of the Joint 
Intelligence Coamittee together with its Joint Intelligence Staff 
would be combined with the Group to create a compact and efficient 
intelligence organization serving both the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretaries of the Departments constituting the National 
Intelligence authority. 

Tr.is plan too had merit. But the military and naval authorities 
saw in it features which they were reluctant to accept. Colonel Carter 
. VT. Clarke, Deputy Director of Intelligence on the '.Tar Department's 
General Staff, summarized the weakness as ne saw it for General 
Chamberlin. The Director of Central Intelligence was to be chief 
intelligence adviser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but they would 
have no authority over him. Ha would be responsible st ill to tne 
National Intelligence Authority. An external agency which the Chiefs 
did not control, said Clarke, would come between them and their 
subordinates. This violated the usual chain of command; it was a 
f und a me ntal in the Army that intelligence was a function of command. 
Colonel Clarke did not discuss for General Chamberlin, however, the 
point that tne Secretaries who were the Director's superiors in the 
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National Intelligence authority were also the superiors of the 
Chiefs of Staff. It was possible that the Secretaries might employ 
the Director as their adviser to the Joint Chiefs’ of Staff upon 
matters of intelligence. 1 

In further conversation Colonel Clarke remarked for himself 

that the Joint Inte lli gence Committee should ’oe abolished, though 

one good reason for keeping it was its relationship with the Eritish 

committee. Clarke believed that the Director of Central Intelligence 

should be a menber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and he felt sure 

that General Eisenhower would agree. Clarke was doubtful of the 

Navy. If the Director of Central Intelligence were included with 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he said, the Central Intelligence Group 

would then be in an echelon above the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

In that case there would be little use for the Joint Intelligence 

Committee apart from the Intelligence Advisory Board. Tne permanent 

2 

membership was identical. 

At this juncture on September 25j 19li6 Vandenberg took the natter 
before the National Intelligence authority. First of all ne set the 
scene by stating plainly that the Central Intelligence Group could 
not produce national intelligence unless it nad all of the information 
available to the Government. He was getting complete coverage, he 
thought, from the State Department and the Navyj but he was not 
obtaining access to the President's messages, General ilarshall's, 
nor the Jar Department's "OPD eyes only" messages. He would like 
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to have a trained officer from the Group placed in the message 
center of each Department, tc review and transmit under necessary 
restrictions those items which nad value for intelligence. Secretary 
Patterson thought such an arrangement could be made. Vandenberg 
could have added that he was obtaining secret intelligence through 
the Office of Special Operations wnicn he might have received from 
the (far Department's "0-2" . The inference that it was deliberately 
withheld is unavoidable.^" 

Against this sharp background Vanden'oerg pointed out that the 
Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
duplicating work of the Central Intelligence Group. The coordinating 
ac ^I , ' r i'ti63 of the Committee often conflicted with similar activities 
of the Group. The studies of the Committee got priority in the 
intelligence agencies of the War and Navy Departments because the 
Chiefs of Staff were the immediate superiors of the neaas of those 
agencies. It had been suggested, he said, that tne Group should 
be combined with the Joint Intelligence Staff. Secretary Patterson 
responded that ne saw no reason why the Staff should not be disbanded. 
Admiral Leahy agreed with Patterson and remarked that he had so 
stated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 2 

This was tne situation as the Intelligence Advisory 3oard met 
on October 1, 19U6. It is hard to believe that the departmental 
cniefs of intelligence present nad not <ieard in fairly accurate terms 
what Vandenberg had said at the meeting of the authority on 
September 25. There were random com.ients upon tne plan offered by 


Vandenberg, and objections in small detail. Bat the real cause 
for hesitance on the part of the military men became obvious Kith 
the question from General Chamberlin whether it \tou1q be acceptable 
to the Planners for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he wondered whether 
they would be willing to let an outside agency know their thoughts, 
he knew well, in fact, that the Planners would not. It would require 
orders from nigner up to develop sucn willingness. General Vandenfcer s 
knew that too. He suggested further study. General Chamberlin 
agreed, tie would like, tie said, to discuss the problem with General 
Eisenhower.^" 

VJhen the Intelligence Advisory Board met on November 7 Admiral 
In glia had a new proposal from the Navy. It modified Vandenberg's 
plan by confining the me mb ers in the Joint Intelligence Committee zo 
representatives of the armed services. Thus it eliminated the 
membership of the State Department, but it left tne Director of 
Central Intelligence as one of the committee and its chairman. Its 
name would be changed to Joint Intelligence Board. The Joint Intelli- 
gence Staff would remain, but without a representative from the State 
Department. The State Department should have its contact henceforth 
only through the Intelligence advisory Board and the National 
Intelligence Authority. Inglis believed those connections would be 
adequate for the State Department. He thougnt also that the Director 
of Central Intelligence should be responsible to the Authority 
in peace time and become responsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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only in time of war. It was evident then, as as admitted later, 

that Admiral Inglia had been in touch with dinner authority in tne ( 

Navy. The Chief of Naval Operations proposed a similar plan to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff -on December 9.^ 

General dhaaberlin brought to the meet in. of the Advisory ^ 

board on November 7 five principles frar. nis discussion with General 
misenhower. ne too nad misgivings about civilian participation in 

the committees of the- Joint Chiefs of Staff. It must remain essentially ( 

a military agency. But he would hesitate, as Admiral Inglis and 

his superiors apparently would not, to change the existing arrangements 

for coordination witn the Department of State. The second fundamental ( 

in Eisenhower's thinking, 3aid Chamberlin, was that the Director of 

Central Intelligence had duties beyond the scope of the Joint -hiefs 

of Staff; this fundamental should be observed. Tnird, there should ( 

be no obstacle between the President and the Chiefs of Staff in 
wartime. Fourth, no civilian agency should be interpolated between 

the Chiefs of Staff and tnsir agencies engaged in making war plans. ( 

Fifth, and of the same nature, no agencies which were not strictly 

2 

military should nave access to military plans. 

To an outsider, this appears to be the continuing problem of ( 

today even though the interpolating agency, "Cla", is controlled and 
manned, in large part, by man of military experience. The plans 

upon which a consiiander bases nis estimate of probable success have ^ 

to be jealously guarded, and yet no estimating board can give him 
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a realistic appraisal of eventualities without knowing the capabilities 
and intentions of its own side. The board should <ntj:r at least as 
muc.i as the enemy is likely to know. There ought to be no real 
dilemma caused by civilian participation in the formulation of war 
plans, jvfter all, the Secretaries of the Departments themselves by 
tradition are civilians. It can hardly be said that tiiey should be 
kept in ignorance of war plans. 

General Vandenberg accepted the principles declared by Chamberlin 
for bisenhcwer, but said that the Central Intelligence Group proposed 
to have a "watertight compartment" for military secrets. The war 
planners should have the best intelligence available; the Croup 
therefore should work closely with the planners. The talk went on and 
on but reached no conclusion. General Chamberlin disavowed personal 
opposition to Vandenberg, out doubted the wisdon of mixing with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the nead of an agency wnich reported to civilian 
authority. That is to say, the National Intelligence authority 
consisting of the three Secretaries and admiral Leany was a civilian 
autnority. So was the President, although the Constitution made him 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, Navy, and the- State militia when 
called into the Federal service. 

Admiral Inglis observed that the Director of Central Intelligence 
reported to the National Intelligence Authority, and so Inglis would 
assign additional duties to the Director for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But he did not discuss the fact that the Authority was made 
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up of the Secretaries and the President's personal representative 
who were superiors of the Joint chiefs of Staff. Vandenberg brought 
the discussion finally to an end by proposing further work upon 
the problem by staff members. Another ad hoc co mmi ttee tnerefore was 
named to deliberate with ’’ICAPS." They might bring in majority and 
minority reports.^ - 

This committee agreed on December 3 that each agency should 
submit its own plan. The proceeding came to naught. In the meantime 
tne Joint Intelligence Committee had endorsed what had been admiral 
Inglis ' original plan to use the Joint Intelligence Staff as the 
Intelligence advisory Staff of the Intelligence advisory board. Let 
us repeat once more that the permanent members of the advisory Board 
were the Joint Intelligence Committee of tne Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Vandenberg saw no point in discussing the matter furtuer with Admiral 
Inglis, General Chamberlin, General Samford, and ur. Eddy, lie took 
the question to the National Intelligence authority on February 12, 19U7.^ 
General Vandenberg stated his position to Secretaries ...arshail, 
Patterson, rorrestal, and admiral Leahy. Those who had created the 
Central Intelligence Group, ne understood, had in mind -that the Group 
would replace the Joint Intelligence Committee. Tnis, however, had 
not occurred; nor had any working relationship been achieved. Tne 
two organizations continued with parallel responsibilities; there was 
no effective coordination. Tnere was constant friction with the 
intelligence agencies of the Vfar and Navy Departments over priorities. 
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The duplication ttas unnecessary. He recommended that the Joint 
Intel li gence Committee be abolished. The Central Intelligence Croup 
should provide the necessary intelligence for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Secretary Forrestal inquired if the plan to replace the Joint 
Intelligence Committee vrith the Central Intelligence Group nad been 
taken up with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Vandenberg was sure that it 
had, through the members of the Advisory Board. He could nave said 
Joint Intelligence Committee. iir. Eddy, present for the State Depart- 
ment, thought it important to abolish the Committee and to have all 
interdepartmental intelligence under the Group. Without further com- 
ment the Authority agreed tnat the Joint Intelligence Committee should 
be abolished and its functions assumed by the Central Intelligence 
Group, but withheld decision until the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
discuss the matter, admiral Leahy was to consult with them. 

‘.That the Joint Chiefs were likely to decide had already been 
indicated. On December 9, 19U6, the Chief of Naval Operations, 

.Admiral Nimitz, declared that the time had come to reorganize the 
Joint Intelligence Committee upon the principle that it should consist 
only of representatives from the military services. Coordination 
with other agencies, he said, should be had tnrougr. the Central Intelli- 
gence Group. The wartime representation of the Foreign Economic 
Administration and the Office of Strategic Services had cate to an 
end. Only that of the State Department remained. It should oe removed 
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from the Joint Intelligence Committee. Tee Joint Chiefs of Staff 

approved this concept of the Committee on February 21, 19U7 and f 

there the matter rested for months as all were far more concerned 
with actions in Congress over the merger of the armed forces and the 

National Security Council.^ ^ 

When the question rose again, General 7andenberg was no longer 
Director of Central Intelligence and was soon to be a member of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Hillenkoetter had become Director ^ 

of Central Intelligence. One suggestion was to be that if the 
Director were a civilian, his Deputy should represent him in the 

councils of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The deputy to a civilian pre- < 

sumably had to be a military person. The possibility that two civilians 

might nead the nation's central intelligence organization was incon- 
2 

ceivable. { 
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Scientific Intelligence 

The British had snared tneir information with the American 
services during the war, especially in regard to the V-weapons of 
Germany. There nad been a reading panel of the army, tne Navy, and 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development wi thin the 
organisation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to keep up with discoveries 
in electronics and new weapons. The "Manhattan Engineer District" 
was represented in London to coordinate information on atomic energy. 



supplied technical and scientific intelligence. It had brought to 
this country foreign experts in air flow and electronics. It kept 
General Groves informed regarding German progress with atomic fission . 1 


The atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki made certain that 
the secret collection of scientific intelligence would continue 
regardless of any public controls which the United Nations might 
establish. All nations would seek atomic weapons in self-defense, 
and they were like ly to obtain them. The spread of scientific 
knowledge was only a matter of time. Thanks to espionage, the Soviet 
Government acquired the information on the atomic bomb sooner than 
anticipated. The nations were bound to intensify their scientific • 
research. They were likely to hesitate even less than in the past 
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over seizing the advantage of the surprise attack. The thought of 
a "Pearl Harbor 1 ' with atomic weapons was shattering. 

General Donovan urged retaining the Office of Strategic Services 
as the permanent system of foreign intelligence because al 1 nations 
would increase their secret activities. The Joint Chiefs of S taf f 
too understood, though they did not care to perpetuate the Donovan 
regime. Admiral Souers took ihe initiative soon after the Central 
Intelligence Group nad been established, to coordinate scientific 
intelligence witn the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
he directed the Central Planning Staff to look into the problem, 
lie obtained Dr. H. P. Robertson as his scientific consultant. The 
Secretaries of State, TTar, and the Navy through their coordinating 
committee, predecessor of the National Security Council, investigated 
Japanese research in nuclear energy and deliberated upon policy with 
regard to controlling it as the atomic tests against naval vessels 
were made at Bikini in the summer of 1?U6. On August 1, Congress 
passed the act creating the atomic Energy Commission.^" 

Anticipating that the Commission would take over the "Manhattan 
engineer District" from the /far Department, General Vande nberg had 
a directive prepared to place within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Intelligence Group those intelligence activities which were related 
foreign developments of atomic energy. Vandenberg knew from his 
experience with the fifth directive in July that nis plan would never 
get by the Intelligence advisory Board with the phrases in it regar din g 
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"control and supervision." He accepted the looser concept of 

"coordination." The papers -.rare ready for the authority on august 13 . ^ 

Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal approved, admiral Leahy -wished 
only a few editorial changes. But Acheson, Acting Secretary of 

State while Byrnes attended the peace conference in Paris, would not ^ 

permit tne directive to issue. Instead, achescn called a meeting of 
the National Intelligence Authority for August 21.^ 

Secretary Patterson opened the discussion. It seemed senseless C 

to him that tne •M a i 1 division in the office of General Groves engaged 
in collecting information about foreign activities in the field of 

atomic energy should be kept apart from the Central Intelligence C 

Group. The division was not concerned with the production of atomic 
energy in this country; there was no reason to leave it under the 

Atomic Energy Commission. Secrotary Forrestal agreed, if the Commission C 

were not denied the information. Admiral Leahy favored the plan of 
the directive. Vandenberg assured them that it was designed to 

provide and not to deny information; he would certainly furnish the C 

intelligence to the Atomic Energy Commission as directed by the 
Authority, But Acheson demurred. He would not interfere with tne 

organization which was searching for uranium ore. In any case, they (* 

should wait until President Truman had appointed the Conmission and 
it could establish its policies. He had reason to believe that tne 

p 

President would so prefer. , 
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Secretary Patterson, however, persisted, in saying that the natter 
was already within the province of tne authority, and it was urgent. 

Tne atomic Energy Commission would only delay the transfer while 
attending to matters of more importance to itself. Admiral Leahy 
gave Patterson further support. And so Secretary Acheson suggested 
that Leany clear the directive with the President. Tnis Leahy agreed 
to do by telegraph, with a note to commit the Authority to any 
change in the future wnicn the Atomic Energy Commission might desire. 
The President replied on august 23 that ne wisned to postpone action 
until he had returned to Washington. There followed delay until 
December as the appointment of David Lilienthal to the chairmanship 
of the Commission aroused opposition. In the meantime "ICaPS" 
became much interested in coordinating the intelligence of several 
agencies on guided .missiles and the requirements of scientific intelli- 
gence concerning Russia.^ - 

as General Vandenberg sought to transfer the collection of 
foreign intelligence on atomic energy from the "Manhattan Engineer 
District" to the Central Intelligence Group, he was endeavoring 
also to obtain a close relationship with the Joint Research and 
Development Board which Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal had 
established on July 3» 19U6. President Tr uman nad been inclined to 
continue the Office of Scientific Research and Development which had 
done so well during the war under the chairmanship of Vannevar susn. 

But the opinion of Bush prevailed that the Office nad come to the 
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logical end of its career ana snould go out of existence, much as 
the Office of Strategic Services and otner wart ime agencies aad done. 

He himself and members of the old organization were willing to stay 
at the request of the Secretaries and carry on those functions and 
programs of the Office which were considered worthwhile. 

The new Joint Board was not exactly a continuation of the old 
Office. The Board was to be more concerned with planning than with 
operations wnich had engaged so much of the Office's time. The 
Office nad been an independent executive agency like she Office of 
Strategic Services, the Foreign Economic administration, and others 
wnich had been closely associated with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from policy-making to working levels. The new Joint Board was directly 
responsible to the Secretaries of War and she Navy. The old Office 
nad collected intelligence with regard to foreign activities in 
science, as had the "Manhattan Engineer District." Tne new Joint 
Board was interested in arranging witn the new Central Intelligence 
Group for its intelligence while it concentrated upon its planning 
for the Army and the Navy. 

It was in this spirit that the Technical Advisors of the Joint 
Research and Development Board held a preliminary meeting on 
October 23, 19U6. At their next meeting, November 20, she y nad an 
estimate from the Office of Reports and Estimates to read and con- 
sider on the capabilities of the Soviet Union for developing the 
atomic bomb, guided missiles, heavy bombers, fighters, radar, and 
submarines during the next ten years. It was, as it said, at best 
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"educated guess work." But it was impressive as caning from 
representatives of the army and Navy and the coordinator of the 
Defense Project} it has since proved surprisingly accurate. Tfith ■ 
this substantial evidence before tiiem of the work which the Central 
Intelligence Group was preparing to do, the Technical advisors then 
listened to Dr. B. P. Robertson, scientific consultant of Admiral 
Souers and General Vandenberg, explain the organization of the Group, 
discuss the problems in the field of scientific intelligence, and 
suggest rays of mutual assistance between the Group and the Joint 
Board . 1 

The tnird meeting of 'the Technical advisors on December 6, 7, 
and d brought together General Vandenberg, Allen W. Dulles, and 
General Donovan for a thorough discussion of foreign intelligence. 
Unfortunately there was ho stenotypist present to make a record of ' 
their remarks. From the recollections of a member of the secretariat 
who was present, we may gather that or. Dulles gave his experiences 
during the war in the Office of Strategic Services at Berne, 

Switzerland. General Donovan repeated with his usual fervor the 
principles which he advocated, and the criticisms of the Central 
Intelligence Group which he had made in the issue of Li for 
September 30, 19U6. he did not like the National Intelligence authority 
as a board of control. The Director of Central Intelligence should 
be responsible directly to the President, with the Secretaries of the 

2 

Departments serving as advisers and not as superiors of the Director. 
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General Vandenberg reviewed his difficulties with the Intelli- 
gence advisory Board. He was at that time, as we have seen, at odds 
with toe chief intelligence officers of the Army and the Navy over 
tne authority of the Director in relation to the advisory 3oard, the 
requirements and the coordination of collection by the Departments 

and the Group, and the place which the Director and the Group should 

1 

have with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

The result of this three-day conference in December, 1$U6 was 

agreement that the Joint Research and Development Board should find 

a head for the section in the Central Intelligence to have charge 

of evaluating scientific and technical intelligence, and should help 

him obtain the experts necessary for his work. It was further agreed 

tnat there should be a statement of the scope of the term "scientific 

and technical intelligence," a general plan for securing coverage 

of foreign developments in science, and a definite relationship 

2 

between the Board and the Group. 

Vannevar Bush and General Vandenberg issued their program for 
cooperation in the field of scientific intelligence on January 10, 19k7. 
It provided that the Scientific Branch in the Office of Reports -and 
Estimates of the Group should assume the initiative and responsibility 
for developing a national program of scientific intelligence. The 
head of the Branch should serve as adviser on scientific intelligence 
to the Director of Central Intelligence. He should have direct access 

to the activities of the Joint Research and Development Board pertaining 
to his work. 
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It would be the duty of the Branch to formulate the require- 
ments of scientific intelligence in collaboration with the Board 
and the army, Navy, Air Forces, State Department, and other agencies. 
The Branch would be responsible for the plans and the coordination 
necessary to adequate collection. It would prepare estimates on the 
scientific capabilities and intentions of foreign countries. It 
would correlate these scientific estimates with those in other fields 
of Intelligence for the production of strategic intelligence. 

The Central Intelligence Group undertook to provide the Joint 
Researcn and Development Board with the intelligence to meet its 
needs, particularly foreign items of specific interest. On its part, 
the Board undertook to cooperate in supplying the Group with qualified 
personnel, special facilities, and close day-to-day liaison on 
scientific matters. 1 

General Vandenberg endeavored to arrange a meeting of the 
National Intelligence Authority for January 6 prior to the adoption 
on the 10th of the agreement with Bush. The meeting was not held. 

Nor had the person been obtained to head the Branch when it was 
formally established on January 23, 19U7. Pending the arrival of 
the new chief of the Scientific Branch, Vandenberg wrote to Bush on 
March 13 to say that he was appointing an acting chief within the 
Group who should report to the chairman of the Joint Board and should 
make himself and the Branch as a whole fully available. It was a 
long while, However, before the Branch was equipped to perform the 


Hp-sewr- 

functions stipulated in the program of cooperation be tire en the 
Central Intelligence Group and the Joint Research and Development 
Board. ^ 

meanwhile the authority at its meeting on February 12 heard 

a brief report by Secretary Patterson upon the arrangement for the 

Atomic Energy Conmission to retain the information concerning uranium 

deposits and approved the transfer of the files and personnel in the 

intelligence division of the 'Manhattan Engineer District" to the 

Central Intelligence Group. The transfer was completed on February 18. 

The directive which authorized the Director of Central Intelligence, 

however, to coordinate all. intelligence related to foreign developments 

2 

of atomic energy was not issued until April 18, 1?U7. 

Those who were transferred from the "Manhattan Engineer District" 
to the Central Intelligence Group became the Nuclear Energy Group 
in the Scientific Branch of the Office of Reports and Estimates on 
iiarch 28. They were instructed to conduct and coordinate research and 
evaluation of nuclear intelligence. They were to prepare estimates 
of the capabilities and intentions of foreign countries in the field 
of nuclear energy. They were to represent the Director of Central 
in dea lin g with the Atomic Energy Commission, to attend 
to its needs for intelligence and as it should specify, to be the 
point of contact between the Commission and intelligence agencies of 
the Government. This was a very large order. How it was fulfilled, 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters.^ 
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Action by Congress 

The movement to gather the armed services in a system of national 
defense carried with it the idea of a central intelligence agency. 
Disaster to men and ships in Pearl Harbor convinced as nothing else 
could that all branches of the Government must share their knowledge 
of hostile capabilities and intentions completely and with dispatch, 
experience with the British in the Combined Chiefs of Staff and their 
Combined Intelligence Committee proved tne value of concerted effort. 
The American services had to meet the British with their own Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Intelligence Committee. Since the Foreign Office 
was closely associated with the British Navy and Jumy, it was natural 
that the Department of State, and the extraordinary agencies of war, 
thS Foreign E 00110 ®!': Administration and the Office of Strategic 
Services too, should participate in the Joint Intelligence Committee 
and its working staff. Progress from the cooperation of allied forces 
in the field to success under the unified comand of Eisenhower gave 
impetus toward permanent unification. A flurry of bills in the 
committees of Congress endeavored to apply these experiences in reor- 
ganizing the means of^comon defense and providing the future weapons 
of national security. 

Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary to Stinson, declared before 
the Woodman Canaitte. of the Hodse on april 26, that he «a 
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"•wholeheartedly in favor of consolidating the War Department and the 
Navy Department into a single department of armed forces." Patterson 
had been constantly impressed by the need to eliminate duplication 
and conflict in administration. The *rmy and Navy should not com- 
pete for the supplies of war. In total war there must be total 
mobilization of industry. There must be controls, priorities, alloca- 
tions of materials and facilities. All of these complicated matters 
required direction. "Cooperation," he said, "is never as good as 

nl 

command in time of war. 

Secretary Forrestal of the Navy also saw the need to reconstruct 
the armed services. But there were distinctions to be sturdily 
maintained for the Navy, by nature as well as tradition separate from 
and rival to the older service. These were as imperative to men of 
the Navy as the insistence of the Karines upon distinction from the 
Navy itself.- Forrestal turned for an impartial survey and report to 
Ferdinand Sberstadt, a civilian of much experience during the war. 

But it was significant that in his letter on June 19, 19U5, Forrestal 
should ask Eberstadt to answer the question whether the unification 
of the War and Navy Departments under a single head would improve 
our national security. If not, might there be some other way? 2 

Sberstadt' s finding, with the aid of many experts, was something 
less than unification. There should be three coordinate services. 

War, Navy, and Air Force, each with a civilian Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet. They should be drawn together with the Secretaiy 
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of State and the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board 
in the National Security Council. Within the jurisdiction of this 
Council, and beside the Joint Chiefs of Staff, though separate from 
them, there should be a Director and a Central Intelligence agency 
reporting to the National Security Council^ 

It was too soon to De more specific regarding the central 
intelligence organization. When Eberstadt made his report to 
Forrestal on September 25 , 19 U5, Donovan's Office of Strategic Services 
was just expiring. The Bureau of the Budget and the State Department 
were starting their drive to place the foreign intelligence service 
in the State Department. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were bringing 
out again the plan whicn nad resulted from tne debate over the 

"services" and the "civilian" plans, and had been exposed to public 

. 2 ^ 
view in February, amid shouts of "super-spy" and "Gestapo." 

As the Lovett Committee in the War Department worked over the 

proposal of the Joint Chiefs during the fall of 19U5, and representa- 

C 

tives of the Array and Navy maneuvered to keep the Department of 
State from taking the central intelligence system, the Senate's 
Committee on Military affairs held hearings upon bills which provided 

C 

for a single department of armed forces, or military security, or 
cannon defense. The titles varied with the preferences of their 
authors. The proposals came to much the same conclusion: there 

C 

should be a consolidation of the armed services in one Department of 
the Government. In most, there was room for some kind of a federal 
intelligence agency.^ 

C 
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Placement of the Group 

The new intelligence organization was not intended to be the 
"fourth arm" wnich Donovan had described to General Walter B. Smith 1 

in September, 19U3#with a place beside the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and its head a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Nor was 

it to be Donovan's independent civilian service responsible solely ( 

to the President or to a General manager in the Executive Office. 

It was not to be the State Department's coordinating committees 

under the ilcCormack plan or some compromise of that plan. It was 1 

to be the President's information service, with a Director responsible 
to an Authority composed of the President's Secretaries and his 

personal representative. The task of those who were putting this ( 

organization to work under the President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 
was not easy, as Congressional committees considered bills for con- 
solidating or unifying or coordinating the ground, sea, and air forces ( 

in the National Uilitary Establishment.^ 

It wa.3 not certain that the Central Intelligence Group would 
function as a truly interdepartmental activity at the same time that 
its head, the Director of Central Intelligence, exercised the power 
as vrell as the responsibility which the President intended the 

Director to have. The intelligence officers of the services who v 

constituted the Intelligence Advisory Board did not respect the position 
of the Director of Central Intelligence as a non— voting memb er of the 
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National Intelligence Authority with direct access to the President. 

The Advisory Board made this very apparent to General Vandenberg 
through the summer and fall of 19U6. His successor. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter, was to learn it too from his Intelligence Advisory 
Committee under the National Security Council.^ 

The process of change was double. While enduring pressure from 
the established services, as it still is, the central intelligence 
system was moving also from executive to statutory foundations. 

This had been the intention of its creators. There was ample authority 
for the Central Intelligence Group to be a coordinating body as 
originally conceived under the constitutional powers of the President. 
But he could establish and abandon such an interdepartmental organiza- 
tion as he wished. For this reason if no other, it was essential 
to transfer the organization to a statutory basis; its funds and 
properties should be firmly set upon law. If the organization were 
to engage in operations of any sort, it should have continuity and 
insurance against the whim of this President or the next. There was 
an additional advantage in its establishment by Congress on Capitol 
Hill. Tne Central Intelligence Agency would be less open to accusation 
as another "Gestapo", an instrument of tyranny in the White House. 

The difficulty was to preserve and to improve the Pres ide nt's 
organization as it became the creature of Congress. Early bills in 
the spring of 19U6 provided but loosely for establishing a Central 
Intelligence Agency with a Director who might be appointed from either 
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civilian or military life. Often the f-unctions of the Agency were 

not distinguisned from those of the Director, liore time was given 

to the Director's salary and to protecting his military privileges 

in case he were to come from one of the services than to the powers 

which he might develop while performing the duties and meeting the 

responsibilities of his office. As often, there was no clear 

delineation of the jurisdictions of the departmental intelligence 

agencies in relation to the jurisdiction of the central agency. 

Francis Parkman on the Central Planning Staff took considerable pains 

with a critical examination of one of these bills for Admiral Souers. 

In this case, a significant omission had been the clause of the 

President's Directive providing the right of inspection by the Director 

1 

in the intelligence operations of the Departments. 

Ad mir al Souers' final report as Director of Central Intelligence 
on June 7, 19U6 urged legislation by Congress and an independent 
budget for the National Intelligence Authority and its Central Intelli- 
gence Group, either as a separate agency or as part of the system 
of national defense. General Vandenberg's Counsel advised him on 
June 13, that the a dmin istrative authority of the Group at that time 
was "purely a coordination function with no substance or authority 

tc act on its own responsibility in other than an advisory and 

2 

directing capacity," 

The Group had no power to take action in regard to personnel, 
payrolls, and vouchers, travel, procurement of supplies for itself, or 
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contracts. It had no independent power to expend voucnered or ( 

unvouchered funds; it was dependent upon the Departments of State, 

War, and the Navy for its funds and bound by the restrictions 

governing them. The Secretary of War, for example, might give the 

Director of Central Intelligence unvouchered funds to expend at 

* 

nis discretion, "but even so the certification of the voucher would 
have to be done by the Secretary." lioreover, the Group was so 

l 

hampered by the Independent Offices Appropriation Act that its funds 
from the Departments would practically end within another year. 

In short, there would have to be specific appropriations by Congress. 1 

C 

According to the memory of his Counsel, General Vandenberg 
asked for the draft of a bill "by tomorrow", much as he called 

upon the Chief of the Reports Staff to produce "ORE 1" on the ^ 

capabilities and intentions of the Soviet Union over a single weekend. 

The draft was forthcoming in duue time. It served as the enabling 
bill of December, 19U6 when the drafting committee of the Army, 

C 

Navy, and the White House came to prepare legislation for the 

2 

Natio nal Defense Establishment and the National Security Council. 

The proposal from Vandenberg' s Counsel reflected Donovan's 
principles and Uagruder's reasoning, the purposes of the President's 
Directive, experiences in the Office of Strategic Services of the 
man who drafted it. It profited too from the difficulties of the 
Central Intelligence Group under Souers. Persons skilled in 
' intelligence were hard to obtain from the Departments. The collection 
of foreign intelligence by separate agencies had proved ineffective. 

C 
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There ought to be coordination of the work of the severe!, agencies 

and centralization of the processes of analyzing, evaluating, and 

disseminating the information for the ma ke rs of national policy. 

There should be provision for other measures in the field of foreign 

1 

intelligence to defend the nation. 

The President would now appoint his personal representative in 
the authority with the consent of the Senate as he did the Secretaries 

according to the requirements of the Constitution. The Director , 

f 

was expressly designated the head of the Agencyj his duties were not . 
set apart from those of the agency as they had been from those of 
the Group in the President's Directive. It was the agency which 
now, under the supervision and direction of the authority , should 
exercise by law the familiar duties of correlating arid evaluating 
intelligence, making plans for coordination, providing services of 
cannon concern, and performing other functions as directed by the 
President or the Authority. 

This concept of the Agency was somewhat different from that of 
the Group. Persons provided by the Departments constituted the 
Group. The Agency, however, would be an institution of itself. The 
personnel would hold offices in itj they would not comprise it. 

They would be less independent of the Director and by so much, less 
representative of the Departments from which they came. 

Under the bill proposed for Vandenberg, the Departments were to 
retain their own intelligence services, except as relieved of certain 
activities by the Agency at the order of the authority. They were 
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to make their intelligence freely available to the Agency. They 
•were to extend to it the use of their facilities and services 
and they were to participate in its projects as similarly directed. 
Their own intelligence operations were to be open to the Director's 
inspection in connection with the planning of the agency. It would 
be his duty to protect the sources and methods of intelligence. 

It is well to remember that this provision in regard to the protection 
of sources originated with the military men during the discussion 
of January, 19U5. II they were to allow the proposed Director of 
Central Intelligence to inspect tneir intelligence operations, he 
was to undertake to safeguard their military operations against 
exposure. 

The proposal of Vandenberg's Counsel stated that the agency, 
like the Group, should have no police powers, no right to subpoena, 
no powers or functions of law enforcement, either within or without 
< the continental limi ts of the United States. There should be no 

ground whatever for suspicion that the United States was setting 
up a Gestapo to terrorize the American people. Nor should the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have any cause to worry that its 
jurisdiction over internal security would be curtailed.^ 

Gut of recent experience came the provision that the Agency 
should procure, train, and supervise its own employees. The hope 
was that in time it would not have to depend upon the assignment of 
military and naval personnel for tours of duty in the intelligence 
, ■ work of the Agency. The bill also sought general authority from 
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Congress so that the agency .tight procure services, supplies and 
equipment, handle financial matters, transfer funds, pay allowances 
and expenses for transportation, and make similar expenditures 
upon the certification of the Director. Within appropriations by 
Congress, he would be free to employ persons and spend money for 
specified purposes, without regard for the Act of Congress regulating 
travel and subsistence. He might have expenditures of a confidential 
nature accounted for solely upon his certificate as sufficient 
voucher. Any part of the act held invalid was not to affect the 
rest of it. 

This was the measure which Houston, General Counsel of the 
Group, and Lay, Secretary of the Authority, took into conference 
with Clark M. Clifford, Special Counsel to the President. Lay had 
made some verbal changes from his experience in helping with the 
construction of the original charters of the authority and the 
Group. Clifford, evidently unfamiliar with the details in the Fifth 
Directive of the .authority which General Vandenberg had obtained 
on July d, 19U6 and the development of the Offices within the Group, 
was surprised by the magnitude of its organizations and operations. 

He had thought the Group a small activity for coordinating the 
intelligence of the Departments and little else. After examining 
this bill ha remarked that it seemed good to him. It is to be noted 
especially that it contained no provision for an Intelligence Advisory 
Board composed of the chief intelligence officers from the army, 
the Navy, and the Department of State. The omission was deliberate. 1 



The White House Bill 


The American press carried dispatches from London, dated 
October U, 19U6, announcing that the British Army, Navy, and air 
C ommand had been brought together under a Minister of Defense. The 
neir arrangement would put in his control such inter-service organisa- 
tions as the Joint Intelligence Bureau 



How much this action in Britain influenced procedure here is 
undetermined. There is no Question that the British decision drew 
attention. «. It may have accelerated a movement which had been 
developing for sane time toward a compromise of the opposing plans 
of the War and Navy Departments. General Collins had presented 
another plan in the fall of 19U5 from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to 
place the three coordinate services of Any, Navy, and air Force 
under a Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces who in turn should be 

1 

responsible to a Secretary under the President as Ccsmiander- in-Chief ; 

In any case. President Truman received and approved a letter. 
Jointly signed by Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal on January 16, 19^7, 
announcing that they had. agreed to support legislation establisning 
a council of national defense, a national security resources board 
and a central intelligence agency. The armed services should come 
under a secretary of national defense; but each, reorganized as a 
department, should have its own secretary. There should then be a 
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war council of the secretaries and military heads of the services, 
a joint chiefs of staff, and a full-time joint staff of the three 
services. The Secretary of National Defense should be vested with 
authority under the President to establish common policies and 
programs.^- 

A drafting committee for what may be called the White House 

bill consisted of Cnarles S. iiurphy. Administrative Assistant to 

Lau/v..< 

the President, General jLpaHs Norstad for the Army, and Admiral 
Forrest Sher man representing the Navy. Their task was to fill in 
the details of the act for the National Defense Establishment and 
tne National Security Council according to the principles in the 
joint letter of the Secretaries. A major concern from the point of 
view of the White House, if not the armed services, was the dis- 
position of the National Intelligence Authority and the Central . 
Intelligence Group operating under the President’s Directive. On 
January 23, General Vandenberg sat in conference with the drafting 
committee and made his views and wishes unmistakable. He was by 
that time at the end of his endeavor to work with the Intelligence • 
Advisory Board and about to request that the Secretaries in the 

National Intelligence Authority make the Director of Central Intelli- 

* 2 

gence tneir executive agent. 

Tne preliminary draft of the White House bill included 
practically witnout change the sections on intelligence from a Senate 
bill such as Francis Parkman had criticised in Hay for the Director 
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of Central Intelligence. Having just come to lais office on January 20, 
Murphy was net aware that an enabling bill for the Group had been 
discussed with Clifford. Murphy suggested that it should replace the 
proposed sections on intelligence for the initial discussions. This 
eliminated most of the suggestions which Vandenberg's legislative 
adviser was prepared to offer. But his proposal that mention should 
be 'made in the declaration of policy with respect- to centralized 
intelligence received support from Admiral Sherman.^ - 

General Vandenberg stated emphatically in this meeting on 
January 23 that he was opposed to having the Agency or the Director 
participate in the policy-making of the Government. Their function 
was to provide the intelligence necessary for the makers of policy. 

But he was insistent that the Director should attend the meetings 
of the National Security Council. General Norstad offered objections 
from the experiences of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with observers. 
Admiral She rman suggested that the Director might normally be 
present at the discretion of the Council. In this, Vandenberg con- 
curred, and so the matter rested for the time being, with the provision 
that the Joint Chiefs might attend sessions of the Council upon the 
same terms . 

Vandenberg explained his difficulties in going tc the authority 
with so many problems. It would be worse , he thought, if the 
Director were obliged to seek guidance and direction from the much 
larger Council contemplated in the bill. He was assured by its 
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drafters , however, that the intent of the act v/ould be to have 
the Central Intelligence Agency operate independently in large 
measure; it would come under the Council's direction only on specific 
natters as the Council from time to time might desire* There was 
no intention that the Agency should have to ask continually for 
approval. Upon this understanding, Vandenberg withdrew his proposal 
that, in regard to the administration of the agency, the Director 
should receive guidance only from the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the personal representative of the President in the 
proposed Council. 

Vandenberg closed his remarks before the drafting committee on 
January 23 with the difficulties of clandestine operations. They 
must be supported, he said, by legislation which authorized the use 
of unvouchered funds. Personnel had to be subject to discharge 
upon the merest question of loyalty. Concerning these necessities 
there was entire agreement in the committee, and assurance that 
provision for them would be included in the bill. 1 

It was the final sense of the meeting that the Director of 
Central Intelligence should report to the proposed Council. Vandenberg 
declared that neither the President nor he wanted another agency 
"free wheeling" around zhe Government. But x,he agency should have 
sufficient power to perform its own functions without having to 
seek specific approval from the Council for each action. ' It is to 
be noted again that no provision was being made within the Agency for 
an Intelligence Advisory Board representing the Departments. 2 
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Tne corrections were submitted to the drafting committee 
that same day. On the next, January 25, Vandenberg's legislative 
officer, ’.Valter L. Pforzneimer, prepared an additional paragraph 
at hurphy's suggestion, specifically providing for the dissolution 
of the authority and the Group and the transfer of personnel, 
property and records from the Group to the agency; unexpended balances 
of the Group should be available and authorized in like manner to 
the Agency. And then later on January 25, iiurphy announced that 
the drafting 'committee had decided to omit from the bill all but 
the barest mention of the proposed Central Intelligence Agency. 

General Norstad and Admiral Sherman, after . thinking over the 
discussion of January 23 and conferring with their superiors in 
the War arid Navy Departments, concluded that the time was not right 
for so complete and detailed a proposal as the enabling bill of 
the Group. Reasons given to Vandenberg's legislative officer were 
that substantive portions of it were too controversial and subject 
to attack by other agencies. One can imagine that the omission of 
an advisory board composed of intelligence officers from the Depart- 
ments was as distasteful to many in the Army and Navy. 

It was said also that the general authorities which the Group 
sought for managing its properties, funds, and expenditures would 
invite objections and cause delays in passing the National Security 
act. The Group might later justify its requests in .its own bill, 
given more time in hearings before the committees of Congress. There 
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vras indeed point in avoiding argument over detail for the Central 
Intelligence Agency as the ambitions of the Uarine Corps were being 
held in cneck. The enabling measure was good. The act for the 
Central Intelligence Agency which eventually became law gained from 
the experiences of the next two years.^ 

The decision to set the enabling act aside was not meant, 

however, to stop further suggestion by General Vandenberg and his 

advisers in the Group. Admiral Leahy reassured Colonel Wright, 

acting in the absence of Vandenberg abroad. Wright therefore requested 

that the drafting committee include in the brief section of the 

National Security Act allotted to the Central Intelligence Agency 

two specific provisions. There should be a Deputy Director. And, 

as the President's Directive had made the Director a non-voting 

member of the National Intelligence Authority, it seemed proper to 

have him placed in a similar relationship with the National Security 

Council. Wright urged upon lurphy a paragraph to make the Director 

of Central Intelligence on all matters pertaining to national 

intelligence "advisor to the Council." In this capacity he might 

attend the meetings of the Council at its discretion, though taking 

2 

no part in its decisions. 

aurphy agreed, but Norstad and Sherman overruled him. The 
provision for a Deputy Director was too controversial, and so was 
that making the Director the Intelligence advisor of the Council. 

Tnose who conferred for the Army and the Navy held that the function 
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of advising the Council was inherent in the office of the Director. 
It was not proper, they said, to provide by law that the aead of one 
agency subordinate to another should sit in the superior body. As 
everyone in the services must know who has attended councils in 
tne official capacity of technical adviser, there is a difference 
between sitting in and sitting with a superior council. 

Wright's proposal to Liurphy clearly marked the difference. The 
question whether the Director of Central Intelligence was to be 
allowed in the same room with the National Security Council was 
relatively inconsequential. It was not the presence of nis body but 
of his thoughts that should have significance. It is hard to adapt 
to this situation the historic fear of Alexander Hamilton's per- 
sonality which is said to have gripped the First Congress when it 
forbad him to appear in person and argue for his financial measures 
as Secretary of the Treasury. The idea that the Director should 
advise and recommend to the Council persisted. Though cast some- 
what differently, it reappeared in the Senate bill which became 
the National Security Act of 196.7. 1 

Colonel Wright and his advisers were not to be stopped by 
adverse opinion in the Army and Navy. Uurphy's feelings would not 
be hurt, he said, if they took the matter to the White House. This 
Wright did in a memorandum to Clifford, Special Counsel to the 
President, on January 26, 1967. What Clifford replied is not in 
available records. But the bill released to the press from the White 
House, February 26, was terse and conclusive.^ 
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It stated that there should be under the National Security 
Council a Central Intelligence agency with a Director of Central 
Intelligence at the head, to be appointed by the President. The 
Director should receive $1U,000 a year; if a military person, his 
perquisites, privileges, and benefits should be safeguarded. When 
he took office, the functions of the National Intelligence Authority 
would be transferred to the National Security Council. The authority 
would cease, to exist. The functions of the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and the functions, personnel, property, and records 
of the Central Intelligence Group would be transferred respectively 
to the Director of Central Intelligence and to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The Group would cease to exist. Its unexpended 
balances and other monies available or authorized should be available 
to the Agency and authorized in like manner. 

This was all that the bill from the White House did say. In 
its brevity, however, one statement was complete. Unlike the pro- - 
posal from Vandenberg's Counsel and the eventual Act of Congress, 
the White House bill kept the functions of the Agency distinct from 
those of the Director of Central Intelligence. The separation does 
not appear to have been inadvertent. It recorded the meaning of 
the. President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 as interpreted by both 
Admiral S oners and General Vandenberg. It had bearing upon the 
subsequent controversy over powers inherent in the expressed duties 
and responsibilities of the Director of Central Intelligence and 
upon the question whether the Agency -were an interdepartmental activity 
or an independent instrument of government.^" 
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Hearings 

President Trunan sent the bill for the National Defense 
Establishment to Congress on February 26, 19U7. There followed 
a parade of ranking officers and officials before the Senate's 
Counitmee on the armed Services and the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal, Generals Eisenhower and Spaatz, 
urim-ir-aig Nimitz and King, General Vanda grift of the Marines, made 
prepared statements and answered questions. General Norstad and 
admiral Sherman spoke as members of the drafting committee. 

Vannevar Bush and Yfillian J. Donovan offered testimony from their 
experiences during the war. Representatives of veterans and reserve 
officers appeared before the committees. There were remarks too 
from officeholders and private citizens who asked to be heard. 

Major attention of course centered upon the proposed merger of 
the armed forces, the authority of the Secretary of Defense, and 
the National Security Council. But there was accompanying interest 
in the plan for the Central Intelligence Agency. This grew more 
intense as representatives of the armed services sought to restrict 
its operations and certain Congressmen looked into the bill for 
e vioa nee that the President might be able to turn the Agency into 
a Gestapo. 

Representatives of the Central Intelligence Group, it is to be 
said, exploited the word at appropriate moments to entrench the 
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idea that Gestapo ms one thing which the Agency would nou be. It 
would have no police power, no right to subpoena, no authority of 
law enforcement , no functions pertaining to the internal security of 
the nation. These marked the secret police of a totalitarian state 
tyrannizing its own people. Without them, the Group and its successor, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, were instruments of espionage, 
counterespionage, and even subversive practices against other countries 

but not against their own. 

The questioning of admiral Sherman on April 1 by Senators Tydings, 
Byrd, and Salt ons tall, with General Vandenberg present, brought to 
light political if not legal weakness in attempting to perpetuate 
the President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 by Act of Congress with- 
out expressly stipulating the functions of the Group which should 
become those of the Agency. There was a seeming void, even though 
the provisions of the Directive and its limitations would be incor- 
porated by reference in the Act of Congress. To those rwho were not 
familiar with the President's letter to nis Secretaries, and the 
subsequent directives of the National Intelligence Authority, the 
silence of the Act of Congress on the functions of the new Agency and 
the Director of Central Intelligence was forbidding. The President 
might arrogate to himself unforeseen power. Representative Clarence • 
J. Brown of Ohio expressed this fear completely on June 12, 19U7 to 
Walter L. Pforzheimer, legislative counsel of the Group. There was 
no guarantee that the enabling bill might later be sent to Congress; 




the Administration, said Brown, might conveniently forget to do so. 

Safeguards should be written into the act of Congress with the 

1 

delineation of the agency's function. 

Under these circumstances Vandenberg's staff took care to give 
nroper tone to his statement before the committees of Congress. He 
went straight to the political issue and thence through all doubts 
and misgivings to the inevitable conclusion that the United States 
should never be caught again as at Pearl Harbor without an effective 
central intelligence organization. 

General Vandenberg's first point was that ever since the President' 
Directive of January 22, 1916 his predecessor. Admiral Souers, and 
he had been looking to the time when they could obtain permanent status 
for the Central Intelligence Group by Act of Congress. There must 
be a permanent system. The oceans had shrunk until Europe and Asia 
were as close as Canada and liexico. The interests, intentions and 
capabilities of the nations on those land masses must be known to 
our national policy-makers if we were to be forewarned against aggres- 
sion in an era of atomic warfare. Those who felt that there was 
something un-American about espionage should realize that all intelli- 
gence was not sinister. Fully eighty percent of it came from the 
great open sources of information. Before the attack upon Pearl Harbor, 
these had not been properly utilized. Since then many intelligence 
agencies had sprung up. It was fashionable for the Departments and 
services of the Government to engage in collecting intelligence. But 
it was not adequately coordinated, analyzed and disseminated. 
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There was need for one central organization to perform those 
functions for the benefit of all. This the Central Intelligence Group 
was endeavoring to accomplish without injury to the legitimate activities 
of the several Departments and their agencies. With a final survey 
of the functions of the Director of Central Intelligence and the 
operations of the Group, Vandenberg put the President's Directive of 
January 22, 19U6 into the record and urged, upon Congress adoption of 
the bill. The understanding would be that enabling legislation for 
the agency should follow in due course.^" 

It was an effective presentation of the Central Intelligence 
Group as the beginning of a permanent system of national intelligence 
for times of peace as well as war. But it was not satisfying to all 
elements in Congress. It did not convince the members of the armed 
services who believed that the central organization duplicated their 
work And usurped functions properly belonging to them. There was 
difficulty in getting through Congress the provision in the President's 
Directive that the Director should perform "services of common con- 
cern" for the departmental agencies , particularly with regard to the 
collection of intelligence. Representative Brown and others would 
not be content until the duties of the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the National Security Council were stipulated in the Act. There 
was much discussion in committees, on the air, and in the press about 
the danger in having a military head of the Agency. 




Bepresentative James W. Wadsworth of Heir Toxic remarked in the 
House Committee on April 29 that the bill evidently anticipated thar 
appointment of military men as Directors of Central Intelligence. 

This he thought uxarise. Secretary Patterson replied that the appoint- 
ment mas discretionary; special provisions had to be included, he 
said, in case military men should be selected. To date the Directors 
had came from the Navy and the Army. It would be unwise, he maintained, 

to exclude from the post such men of experience with foreign intelli- 
1 

gence. 

This was not the usual approach to the question whether civilians 
should be Directors of Central Intelligence. AH of them had been 
military or naval officers. Though an eminent lawyer, William J. 
Donovan was also an outstanding soldier; however versatile,, he was 
hardly to be considered a civilian in the sense which the question 
implied. Admiral Souers was a civilian inasmuch as the Navy was not 
his profession; but he had acquired Ms experience in intelligence as 
a reserve offices No one had come to the poet from a career in the 
Department of State. 

The issue waa raised again with General Eisenhower on May 7* 19U7. 
Representative Fred E. Bus bey of Illinois asked if it would not be 
better to have a permanent civilian head of the Central Intelligence 
Group than the succession of military and naval officers . Admiral ' 
HHLenkoetter had just succeeded General Vandenberg as Director of 
Central Intelligence. Eisenhower, who as Chief of Staff of the Army 
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had requested the return of Vandenberg to eventual command of the 
air Force, gave his candid opinion that frequent change was wrong. 

They should leave a Director in office for three years, he said, 
unless there was an emergency or some necessity for a change. To 
Representative John W. McCormack of Massachusetts on the following 
day, Eisenhower elaborated the point. The position required a man 
with considerable training in intelligence. If they could obtain the 
right civilian, he would be content to keep the civilian in office 
indefinitely and provide him with technical assistance. He agreed 
that they should have greater stability.^ 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts was w illin g at one 

time to go so far as to have a properly qualified civilian hold the 

office of Director of Central Intelligence for life “just like Mr. 

Hoover of the F.B.I." Allen lflf. Dulles took a similar position later 

in an executive session of the House Committee. General Donovan and 

his Assistant Director in the Office of Strategic Services, Charles S. 

Cheston, stressed their fa m i li ar principles. The Director must be 

a civilian. He ought to have an independent budget. He sho uld 

report to no committee or council but to an individual, such as the 

2 

Secretary of Defense. 

On this last point Donovan's opinion was fixed. The Director of 
Central Intelligence should be responsible immediately to the President 
or his representative. Donovan did not like the idea of a National 
Security Council over the Director any more than he had favored the 
National Intelligence Authority. The fact that the State Department 
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might be handicapped if the Director reported only to the Secretary 
of Defense did not appear to disturb Cheston and Donovan. General 
Vanaenberg, however, pointed out that the Central Intelligence Agency 
would not be the sole intelligence agency. If it were, it might be 
made responsible exclusively to the Department of Defense. But so 
long as it was to be the central organization among departmental agencies, 
and Vandenberg believed that it should,, its Director ought to be 
responsible to a council which represented those agencies as well as 
governed the central activities. ^ 

Admir al Hillenkoetter was influenced by the views of Donovan and 

Cheston to agree that if he were offered the position as Director at 

the head of the new Central Intelligence Agency, he would accept it as 

a career. VTith that idea in mind his Counsel prepared an amendment to 

the bill which would give Admiral Hillenkoetter the post for fourteen 

years. But nothing was done about it. Upon reflection, it seemed 

preferable to leave the choice of the Director from military or 

civilian life to the President with the consent of the Senate, just as 

he appointed his Cabinet. He should have a free hand with regard to the 

2 

tenure of the Office. 

It had originated as a personal instrument of President Truman. 

Ha enjoyed calling Ad mir als Leahy and Souers his snoopers.. The Group 
was his personal information service. The Director of Central 
Intelligence had duties and responsibilities quite different from those 
assigned to the head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Tho ugh 
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the Director of Central Intelligence did not actually maW> policy, 
he came close to doing so as personal appointee and adviser to the 
President on matters of intelligence. This was characteristic of tne 
office during Hillenlcoetter 1 s administration and the two years of 
General Smith's tenure. Though formally responsible to the National 
Security Council, the Director of Central Intelligence had ready 
access to the White House and talked often with the President himself. 
The possibilities in this fact were not lost upon the intelligence 
officers of the armed services and their superiors in the Departments. 1 

The army's intelligence service did not want the Director of 
Central Intelligence to have charge of collection. The opposition 
shown in the conflict between Vandenberg and- his Advisory Board 
appeared again before the House Committee. Representative Wadswortn 
remarked, as they questioned General 'Vandenberg in executive session, 
that collection would be one of their main issues. Witnesses for 
the military Intelligence Service opposed even clandestine collection 
by the central agency. It should be restricted to coordinating ths 
work of the departmental intelligence agencies, and to evaluating 
and disseminating the materials which they purveyed to it. It might 
engage in some research as a "service of common concern" to the 
departmental agencies. It should not interpret its functions to include 
the right of independent, least of all, exclusive collection. 2 

One of these witnesses for "G-2", Peter Vischer, would go so far 
as to deny the Agency the powers which the Director possessed unde r 
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the President's Directive to perform services, of common concern and 
other functions that the President and the National Intelligence 
Authority sho uld designate. Vischer would retain the provision that 
the Director should plan for coordinating the activities of the intelli- 
gence agencies of the Departments. There was nothing wrong with it, 
he said; he knew, because he himself had written it. He worked with 
Souers, Montague, Lay, and others on the draft of the First Directive 

of the National Intelligence Authority. ^ 

Vischer then gave nis version of the Fifth Directive. The 
Authority had no right to surrender the function of clandestine 

collection to the Director of Central Intelligence. Representative ^ 

Judd punctured this statement. It was not "surrender"; it was "delega- 
tion" of the power to act for the Authority. The Secretaries and 

Admiral Leahy could take it back anytime. Vischer a33erted that the ( 

Secretary of War had agreed before he asked "G-2," who had objected. 

The implication was that Secretary Patterson at least had exceeded 

the proprieties. But the answer to Vischer was obviously that, through ( 

the chain of command. General Chamberlin, Assistant Chief of Staff, 

G-2, received instructions from, he did not give them to the Secretary 

of War. C 

Viscner's further remark was that "G-2" was saying only the 
other day his orders were "that this thing should be abolished," an d 

those were his orders "until some higher power, perhaps the Congress," ( 

changed them. Representative Wadsworth closed this phase of Vischer' s 
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testimony with the comment: **I think it fair to say that perhaps you 

have given an impartial explanation of what happened. 1 * Possibly the 
tone of Wadsworth's voice hardened on the word "perhaps."^ 

Brigadier General H. Kroner then testified against collection 
by the Agency. It would be unwise to empower the Agency to "over- ' 
burden itself with operations," especially collection, however "romantic" 
and interesting to those who engaged in it. The Agency, he said, 
should keep to its "main strategic mission," the production of 
"evaluated information." Kroner, a former chief of the Military 
Intelligence Service, gave additional testimony which indicated that 
the Agency might not be able to produce such complete and comprehensive 
information for the policy-makers, if the Army continued as it had 
during the war. He explained with evident- satisfaction how a strategic 
intelligence service of the Army had been set upon so high a level of 
"privacy" that its findings were known only to the War Department, 
the Department of State and the President. A subsequent witness. 

Admiral Inglis, vouched for this on behalf of the Navy. It had stumbled 
upon this strategic service of the army by accident and against the 
wishes of the Army. The information was never made available to the 
Mavy.^ 

The army was operating the exclusive service, we should note, 
at the same time that General Marshall and Admiral King were trying 
to bring their intelligence agencies together and to work with the 
Office of Strategic Services througn the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
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failure of these agencies to cooperate effectively with one another 
during the war was very much in the minds of the House Committee and 
the witnesses before it in the spring of 19U?.^ 

On the one hand were the spokesmen for "G-2" who wished to avoid 
in the future the distressing relationship which had existed between 
the Office of Strategic Services and the intelligence agencies of the 
armed services. They would do this by confining the new Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Director strictly to the business of 
coordinating the work of the agencies and of evaluating the intelligence 
which they chose to release to the central body. On the otner hand 
were General Vandenberg, Allen '.7. Dulles, and Admiral Inglis who 
testified that experience had proved that the armed services should 
leave the collection of secret intelligence to one central organization 
holding its officers and' their informants closely in hand. . It should 
receive all other information essential to evaluating and disseminating 
the finished product for the policy-makers in the Departments and 
appropriate councils of the Government. ^ 

Vanaenberg explained the weaknesses in the system of contracts 
which had been used by the army for collecting secret intelligence, 
it was inadequate. It was too easily penetrated by the enemy's agents. 
But he understood as well why the intelligence officers of the armed 
services were so averse to giving top secrets to men in another service. 
Tueir discretion could not be assured by court-martial, if necessary. 
Vandenberg hoped that in a few ysrs the "flow of information" would 
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be established, as the Array, Navy, and Department of State accepted 
the Central Intelligence Agency into the system of national defense. 

The thought seems to have been that the departmental agencies would 
become more interested in filling the central pool of intelligence 
than in guarding the sources of their information and keeping their 
operations to themselves.^ 

The opinions of Vandenberg and his associates had greater weight 
in the committees of Congress than those of the spokesmen for "G-2." 
Representative Brown agreed that the Agency ought to have charge of . 
clandestine collection. Representatives Wadsworth and lianasco were 
icularly impressed that the British were moving, with their Joint 
Intelligence Board for services of common usefulness, toward centralized 
intelligence as the American agencies appeared to be withdrawing from 
it. When the section of the unification bill on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency came finally to enactment in July, 19U7, it contained 
the provisions of the President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 that 
tne Agency should perform "services of common concern" for the Depart- 
ments and such other functions related to intelligence as the National 
Security Council should from time to time direct.^ ** 

Representative Brown's insistence throughout the hearings accom- 
plished its purpose. Congress abandoned the device of incorporating 
the President's Directive by reference. Instead, the National Security 
act contained specific statements regarding the functions of the new 
Agency. These came into the Senate bill as amendments by the House 
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Committee} they were known as the Hcffman-Norstad ame ndme nts largely 

< 

because Representative Hoffman was chairman of the committee and 
General Norstad's assistants appear to have written them. They were 
modeled upon the provisions in the enabling bill from the Counsel's 

< 

office in the Group. But there were changes from that measure, and 
from tne President's Directive itself, which are to be closely examined 
in the light of Vandenberg's experiences as Director of Central 

( 

Intelligence. They may serve as guides for appraising Admiral 
Hillenkoetter ' s difficulties.^ - 

( 
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Specification! 

The National Security Act became law with President Truman 1 ■ 
approval on July 26, 19 U7* Ita declared intent was to unify direction 
of the separate military departments under civilian control* The 
principal assistant of the President in all mattfrs relatir* to the 
national security was to be the Secretary of Defense. He should 
establish general policies and exercise general direction* He should 
e limin ate unnecessary d upli cation and overlapping} he should supervise 
and coordinate the budget estimates of the Departments and agencies 
in the National Military Establishment* He was to sit with the 
Secretary of State and other Secretaries and appointees of the President 
in the National Security Council where all domestic, £b reign, and 
military- policies relating to the national security should be integrated 
for advice to the President. 

Under the direction of this extraordinary body for high 

policy, there was placed a Central Intelligence Agency headed by a 
Director of Central Intelligence to be appointed from either military 
or civil life by the President with the advice end consent of the Senate* 
The Secretary of Defense and the Director of Central Intelligence, by 
reason of their mutual concern with matters "relating to the national se- 
curity and the armed services, were to have e particular relationship 
that was not fully embodied in the Act of Congress. Jam as Porrestal who 
became the first Secretary of Defense thought of the Agency aa second 




only to the Connell among the eaaentials of the National Security Act, 
The need for the Agency, he said, "should be obvious to all of us,"^ - 

The Central Intelligence Agency, administered by the Director 
of Central Intelligence, had the duty to perform stipulated functions 
as directed by the National Security Council, for the express purpose 
of "coordinating the intelligence act! Titles of the seTeral Government 
departments and agencies in the interest of national security," This 
final clause in the declaration of purpose is so often stated, and 
so easily taken for granted, that its import may be overlooked. The 
unity of the purpose is mandatory. National security is not divisible, 
It is not subject to indi vidual discretion, nor pliable under depart** 
mental interpretation. It is not to be jeopardised by professional 
jealousies and competition. The armed services and civil agencies 
are not to war upon one another. Same had behaved rtnr j n E the war, 
it was said, as though the others were greater enemies than the 
Japanese end Germans,^ 

Tht National Security Act gave the Central Intelligence Agency 
a wider field of recommendation and advice to the makers of national 
policy than tbs Director and the Group had been assigned under the 
President's Directive of January 22, 19b6, The Directive authorised 
recommendations of "over-all policies and objectives" to accomplish 
the "national intelligence mission," The Act made it the duty of 
the Agency to advise the Security Council in matters concerning the 
■intelligence activities" of the Departments and Agencies related to 
"national security," The term "national security" is larger than 
"national intelligence mission," 
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Moreover, the power to advise the Connell was distinguished 
and strengthened by separation in the Act from the power to nsVa 
recommendations for the "coordination" of those departmental "intelli- 
gence activities." The Director of Central Intelligence, at the 
head of the Agency, now had clearer authorisation to take the 
initiative in suggesting "intelligence activities" for the Departments 
and Agencies of the Government. It was conceivable that he might 
recommend activities for one that would not be "coordinated" with 
those of another. He might propose, for example, that the Atomic 
Energy Commission provide intelligence which should be withheld from 
".coordination" at every level below that of the President and his 
closest advisers in the National Security Council.^" 

The new Agency received the Group's functions of correlating, 
evaluating, and disseminating intelligence within the Government. The ‘ 
Departments and other agencies should continue to collect, evaluate, 
correlate, and disseminate their own intelligence. That there should 
be no further misunderstanding or misgiving on thi* score, the word 
"departmental" was inserted in the text. With this statement ^ 
the fam ili a r proviso that the Agency should have no "police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal-security functions," to allay 
the fear that the President and his Director of Central Intelligence 
might turn the Agency into an American Gestapo. It also assured the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation again that it would have no interference 

from the Agency in chec king subversive persons and practices within 
o 

the country. 
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another proviso in the same section continued -one responsibility 
of the Director of Central Intelligence for protecting the sources 
and methods of intelligence from unauthorized disclosure. Whether 
this gave him authority in other intelligence services than the 
Agency was not made clear in the text. The presumption is fair that 
there was no longer any intention, if there.ever had been, to extend 
the Director's surveillance into other agencies. It was logical to 
do so and in fact it might be necessary, if he really were to protect 
the sources and methods of intelligence. But the view that there was 
no such intention is supported by the restrictions which Congress now 
placed upon the Director's right of inspection. 

The right of the Director to inspect the operations of the 
departmental intelligence agencies in connection with his pi^nn-ir^ 
had originated u n der the requirement that in exercising the right, 

•the Director must protect sources and methods with direct and important 
bearing upon m i litary operations. The right to inspect and the duty 
to protect, however, had been separated as they came into the 
President's Directive. The statement of the duty no longer referred 
expressly to military operations } it stipulated that the Director 

should be responsible for "fully" protecting intelligence sources and 
methods.^" 

From one point of. view, this change enlarged the Director's 
opportunity as well as his responsibility. But from another, the 
removal of the specification with regard to military operations, taken 
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with the separation of the duty to protect from the right to 
inspect, weakened both functions ; it laid them open to adverse 
interpretation by those who did not wish to have the Director of 
Central Intelligence wield so much power. Neither A dmir al Souers 
nor General Vandenberg used the right of inspection. They had trouble 
enough in getting the Departments to send the product of their 
intelligence activities to the Central Intelligence Group without 
antagonizing them by probing into their operations. 

The Act of Congress restricted the right of inspection to the 
product of the departmental agencies. Only their intelligence relating 
to the national security should be "open to the inspection" of the 
Director of Central Intelligence. And to make doubly certain that 
he should not hamper the Federal Bureau of Investigation, "such 
information" would be made available to him by the Bureau only 
upon "written request" to its Director. The intelligence services 
of the Government were still to supply their information to the 
Central Intelligence Agency for correlation, evaluation, and dis- 
semination to the proper authorities and policy-makers of the 
Government in the interest of national security. There were no pro- 
visions in the Act for priorities and other facilities to assure 

delivery of the departmental intelligence to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 1 

The Director of Central Intelligence received a special grant 
from Congress with regard to his subordinates in the Agency. The 
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requirements of the Civil Service, while protecting the rights of 
the Government's employees, made it difficult for the administrative 
heads of offices to remove persons who were incompetent, improperly 
placed, or in some cases even menacing to the public interest, with- 
out causing delay and attracting attention. In such an organization 
as the Central Intelligence Agency the results could be disastrous. 
General Vandenberg had explained his need in secret operations to 
remove any officer or employee who might be under no more than the 
suspicion of disloyalty. Representative Manas co put into the act 
the measure which had been prepared by the Legislative Counsel of 
the Group. The Director was empowered, in his discretion, to terminate 
employment in the agency without affecting the right of the persons 
concerned to employment elsewhere in the Government. 

Congress gave the agency the much discussed function of performing 
for the benefit of existing intelligence agencies "such additional 
services of coma on concern" as could be accomplished more efficiently 
by the central organization. The National Security Council should 
determine what services were in that category and when they should 
be turned over to the Central Intelligence agency.. After the hearings 
before the committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in which the problem of collecting intelligence, both overt and secret, 
was a major issue, there could be no doubt that Congress intended 
the agency to nave the right of collection notwithstanding objections 
from the army. 
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Any thought that Congress compromised the right of the agency, 
by failing to state the right in so many words, is mistaken. The 
compromise lay in the choice of words and not in the intent of Congress 
to put the essential authority into the phrase "common concern." 

Congress avoided publicity for the institution by clothing it with 
the phrase. The collection of intelligence is a service of common 
usefulness, especially in its clandestine aspects. It should be 
under cover to be successful.^ 

The Fifth Directive of the old National Intelligence Authority, 
subject to the control of the new National Security Council, had been 
validated by Congress. General Vandenberg was entitled to satisfaction 
with the outcome. Generals Donovan and iiagruder too had reason to be 
gratified. Their pioneering in these fields of intelligence had been 
accepted for the permanent organization of the national system of 
intelligence. Clandestine collection was included with research 
and analysis as essential, even though they were not exclusive, functions 
of the Central Intelligence Agency.^ 

There is less certainty with regard to the stipulation in the 
act, carried over from the President's Directive, that the Agency 
should perform "such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security" as the National Security Council 
might from time to time direct. There is no question that the provision 
was put in the Act, as it was in the Directive, to allow flexibility 
and enlargement within the bounds of original intent and of reasonable 
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interpretation in the light of experience. But the executive 
discretion of the National Intelligence authority under the President's 
Directive was a different thing from the legislative authorization 
of the National Security Council by the Act of Congress. 

I 

The President might expand, limit, suspend or revoke at any time 
the duties and responsibilities of the Director and the Group under 
his directive. He might interpret his own order as he hims elf saw 

< 

fit. The provisions in the Act of Congress could be altered only 
by the process of amendment or repealj they required the change of 
not one mind but many minds. Meanwhile, the interpretation of the 

( 

law was not to be had so much from those who administered it as from 
those who made the law. Congress could establish sta ndar ds and fields 
of operation for other instruments of government. It could not 
delegate its own legislative power to any other .branch or institution. 

These considerations must enter into any discussion of the authority 
which Congress gave to the President and the National Security Council 
over the Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency of which he 
was made the head. 

From one point of view, Congress itself had distinguished the 

f 

provision with regard to "other functions and duties" frcm the four 
preceding it- in the same section of the Act. They pertained to the 
intelligence activities of the departments and of the central agency 
as such; it was concerned with matters which were merely "related to 
intelligence affecting the national security." This was a loose term 
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which not only supported the inclusion of clandestine collection and 

( 

research and analysis among the duties of the Agency as "services of • 
co;mnon concern" j it gave room for the "unorthodox warfare" which 
General Donovan believed essential to a fully developed system of 
intelligence. The Council might direct the Agency from, time to time 
to engage in psychological activities, economic manipulation, sabotage 
and subversion, paramilitary actions, and covert operations generally, 
so long as they produced some intelligence "affecting the national 
security." The Council therefore should exercise more guidance over 
the Director and the Agency in such operations than in purely 

"intelligence activities." It was this expansive interpretation which ^ 

prevailed in the Council vmen it came to establishing the Office of 
Policy Coordination in the Agency and the Psychological Strategy 

Board . 1 C 

An opposing interpretation was built upon the same premise that 
Congress had distinguished "other functions and duties" from the 

"intelligence activities" of the Departments and the Agency. This ^ 

interpretation maintained, however, that Congress had not delegated 
to the Council the legislative function of defining the teem "national 

security." If the Director or the Council or any other administrative ^ 

body had the power to do so, there would be practically .no limitation 
upon the "functions and duties" which could be assigned to the Agency 

short of organised warfare. Almost every action produced inte lli gence '■ 

of a sort. According to this view, the intent of Congress' m us t be 
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examined before assuming that the National Security Council had 
authority to direct the Agency to undertake other functions and duties 
than those wnich were clearly indicated in the Act. The key to the • 
mind of Congress would be quickly found when the Director of Central 
Intelligence went to Congress for the necessary appropriation. T lie re 
would be no doubt then whether those in control of Congress intended 
that the Agency should engage in a particular activity.^ - 

The National Security Act placed the Director of Central 
Intelligence in a different legal relationship with the President and 
his Secretaries. The Director was no longer head of a Group drawn 
from the several Departments by order of the President. The Director 
was to De head of an independent agency in the Federal Government, 
having its own personnel, property, and records when those of the 
Central Intelligence Group were transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency as the Group ceased to exist. The duties and responsibilities 
of the Director were no longer subject to change solely at the pleasure 
of the President. They were designated and established now in organic 
legislation by Congress. The President could not, of his own volition, 
abolish the office nor reduce the functions of the Director, though 
he might possibly increase them. Here enters again the question 
whether Congress gave the President, his Secretaries, and other 
appointees in the National Security Council expansive power by stipu- 
lating that the Agency should perform "other functions and duties" 
as the Council might from time to. time direct. 
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But regardless of its legal aspects, the relationship between 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the President, for all 
practical purposes, remained the same. The President still could dis- 
miss the Director if he did not like him or the way in which he conducted 
his office. The power of the Council to direct the Agency had no 
authorization from Congress that was independent of the President's 
authority. The Council was advisory to him. He could reject as 
readily as accept its advice. If he had time and inclination, the 
President could maintain full control over the Director and his 
administration of the agency. It would continue to be his personal 
information service at the center of the Government, no matter how 
much the departmental intelligence agencies might prefer to have it 
elsewhere. 

To their displeasure a feature of the President's Directive 
creating the Group was notably missing from the National Security Act. 

It made no provision for the Intelligence Advisory Board. General 
Vandenberg had found the Board a source of obstruction and delay 
rather than of constructive advice from the departmental chiefs of 
intelligence. The institution had been deliberately omitted from the 
enabling measure of the Group and from the white House bill. In its 
place, the Act of Congress authorized the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to appoint an advisory comaittee and to employ part-time 
advisory personnel as he deemed necessary in carrying out nis functions 
and those of the Agency. The intelligence officers of the armed 
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services, however, would not believe that the Intelli g ence Advisory 
Soard had been destroyed. The Act did not forbid such an interdepart- 
mental board as they desired. They were determined to make the first 

directive from the National Security Council to the Agency establish 
it . 1 
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The Enabling Measure 

Opposition to the Central Intelligence Agency subsided notice- 
ably in Congress once the National Security Act had passed. The 
expectation was that the Agency would present its enabling bill in 
the next session to supply the details which had been omitted from 
the Act. The bill would take its place on the legislative calendar. 
It would suffer the postponements and obstructions to be expected in 
partisan maneuvering over appropriations. But it eventually would 
become law. In the meantime the members of the outgoing National 
Intelligence Authority notified the Comptroller General that they 
had authorized the Director of Central Intelligence to administer 
.for another year the "working fund" provided try the Departments of 
State, War, and the Navy. The General Accounting Office continued 
with the Agency the understanding which had governed its relations 
with the Group. The Agency was to conform as nearly as possible to 
normal procedures until further legislation by Congress should make 
exceptions fitting the special needs of the Agency. It was clear to 
every one concerned that the Group could not have been in operation 
at all without the cooperation of the Comptroller General and the 
General Accounting Office 

Uncertainties were at a mi nimu m with regard to the vouchered 
funds which had been earmarked by the committees of Congress for the 
Group and put in the "working fund." The Treasury Department and 

S -Eff-arr 
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the Bureau of the Budget, as well as the Authority, had approved the 
arrangement. Auditors from the General Accounting Office, especially 
assigned for the purpose, examined vouchered expenditures within the 
Group. The problem was to handle unvcuchered funds properly. They • 
must be kept secret; even the provision for them by Congress should 
not be known. The Director had “Special Funds' officers'* personally 
responsible to him for their administration. His certification took 
the place of itemized vouchers to show that they had been properly 
expended, and yet there ought to be an external control of some 
sort over unvouchered funds. It was not sound practice in accounting 
to let the man who authorized an expenditure validate also the 
legitimacy of - the expenditure. 

Tne law officers of the Agency conferred with representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Comptroller General to find tte 
correct formula for expressing in the statute the practices of 
budgeting and accounting which should be employed. Ur. Lindsay barren, 
Comptroller General, although fully appreciating the necessity of 
special procedures for the Agency, could not personally approve so 
sweeping a delegation of authority as that of the right of the 
Director to account for secret expenditures solely on nis certification. 
Warren was willing that unvouchered funds which the National Security 
Council approved should be exempt from the normal restrictions upon 
expenditure. But the Bureau of the Budget held that sucn approval 
in advance was more properly the function of the Director of the 
Budget. To this the Comptroller agreed and the proposal went to 
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Congress. The Senate's committee, however, thought otherwise and 
exempted the Agency from any control by the Bureau of the Budget 
over the amount of the expenditures which should be imvouchered. 

It did seem more a function of accounting after an expenditure than 
of budgeting an amount before its disbursement. The House of 
Representatives failed to pass the measure in that session. It was 
necessary for the Secretaries to extend the "working fu nd " of the 
Agency for a second year. 

Tne events in the spring of 19U8 which caused so much tension 
in the State Department, the National Security Council, and the 
Agency over psychological warfare against Communists around the world 
apparently nad no effects upon the enabling meas ure in Congress. 

The war scare stirred by General Clay, the Italian election, the 
Berlin blockade and airlift, even "Bogota," did not speed the 
legislative process. Representative Brown talked of investigating 
the Agency and altering the National Security Act, but nothing came of 
his threats except publicity for the Agency. The enabling measure 
remained in committee until the last days of the session, and tnen 
there was no time left to do anything about it. The approaching 
national conventions may have caused some distraction among Congress- 
men wondering whether Dewey were going to be the next President. 

Trie story that the radical Congressman from New York, iJarcantonio, 
stopped the measure is interesting for itself. But marcantonio was 

not responsible for defeating the Agency's enabling bill in the 
2 

session of 1?U8. 
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Marcantonio 1 s accomplishment was to attract attention to a 
provision in the me as ■ore that an officer or employee of the Agency 
aight be assigned for special instruction by labor associations. 

The Congressman from New Toxic, looking for something to criticise, 
concluded that the Agency was trying to bore into the labor unions, 
and he so informed an official of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. This officer called the General Counsel of the Agency to 

inquire if it were true. He said that he was not alarmed; he would ( 

Just like to know. Ur. Houston replied that if the Agency were 
trying to penetrate "CIO", it certainly would not go about the business 

in that say. Both l aug h ed over the telephone and agreed tha t if the ^ 

Agency might wish to have labor organisations cooperate with it, the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations should be quite pleased. 1 

The en a blin g bill had to go over to the next session of Congress, ( 

but at last the procrastination and inter rupt ion are customary 

in the legislative process did not interfere. The Ccaiptroller General 

again withheld his personal objection to granting the Director of ( 

Central Intelligence blanket authority over unvouchered funds. The 
■CIA Act of 19U9“ became law with President Truman's approval on 

June 20. 2 q 

The National Security Act of 19U7 was amended in the 
session to alter the National Security Council as the Department of 

Defense took the place of the National Military Establishment. The ( 

Secretary of Defense was no longer "principal assistant" to the 
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President in all matters relating to the national security, but 
simply in matters concerning the Department of Defense. The 
Secretary of State was restored to his traditional leadership in the 
Executive Branch under the President. Truman had never interpreted 
the act of 19U7 otherwise. The Secretaries of the army, the Navy, 
and the air Force were removed from the Council and the Vice President 
given a place. There were no material changes from the act of 19U7 
with regard to the duties of the Director of Central Intelligence 
or the functions of the agency under the direction of the National 
Security Council.' 1 ’ 

By separate act of Congress, the Central Intelligence agency 
now had full authorization for procurement of supplies, services, 
ana otner facilities. The Director of Central -Intelligence and nis 
designated subordinates could negotiate purchases and make contracts 
without advertising their purposes. Expenditures could be made on 
education and training, travel by employees, shipments of their 
housenold effects, and related matters. The agency was granted the 
extraordinary, authority to approve the entry into the United States 
of certain aliens and their families, without regard to other laws. 

In these admissions, however, the attorney General and the Commissioner 
of Immigration were to concur. The number of persons was limited to 
one hundred a year. The agency might employ three outstanding men 
in ahe scientific field of foreign intelligence. 


Wsm&. 

A general authority allowed the financing of the Agency's 
affairs by interdepartmental transfers of appropriations to and from 
the agency, notwiths tending other legislation which would interfere. 

In lieu of annual appropriations for specific categories of expenditures 
the Agency was given a general authority for those purposes. The 
list included scsae items which made other agencies of the Gover nme nt 
envious and critical, but unable to do more than complain of the 
Agency's intrusion into their domains. 

Finally, the "CIA Act of 19U9” contained in its section 10(b), 
the statement that expenditures upon "objects of a confidential, 
extraordinary, or emergency nature 1 ' were- to be accounted for "solely 
on the certificate of the Director." So far as can be determined 
from the statement itself, the power was absolute. But no one, least 
of all the Director of Central Intelligence, thought so. The under- 
standing in the committees of Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Office of the Comptroller General, and the Agency was that so 
great power was overshadowed by the even greater responsibility 
autenaant upon it. The Director was to certify only those expenditures 
from unvouc he red funds which applied to the unicue purposes 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The limitation which Congress placed upon the Director of Central 
Intelligence was well expressed by an exchange of letters between 
ueneral Smith as Director and Ur. Warren as Comptroller General in 
the fall of 1951. Congress preferred to hold tne Director of Central 
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Intelligence singly and solely responsible for the proper use of 
public money for clandestine purposes, but to hold him responsible 
in close relationship with the watch-dog over appropriations, ti» 
Comptroller General. Smith asked if he night be authorized under 
the extraordinary powers granted by Congress, by his freedom from 
statutory controls over expenditure and accounting, to raise the 
pay of the agency's employees retroactively. Warren answered that he 
was certain the sponsors of the act in Congress had not contemplated 
use of the "broad authority" of the Agency in disregard of control 
■with respect to "normal administrative or operating problems", such 
as confronted any agency of the Government. The Central Intelligence 
agency had no authority "contingent only on the availability of 
funds. 
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VI 

Hi 1,1 enkoetter 1 s Administration 
Intelligence 

The man to succeed General Vandenberg at the head of the 
President's Information service had been under consideration for some 
time. Though often credited with the choice, Admiral Souers took 
no part in selecting Admiral HUlenkoetter. Admiral Leady had not 
shared in the choice of General Vandenberg. There was no disagreement 
between the personal representatives of the President! they merely 
were not consulted in the respective instances. Each was curious to 
know later what happened in the other case.^ 

Admiral Leahy while Ambassador at Vichy from 19U0 to 19U2 had 
formed a high regard for his naval attack's skill with the French 
underground. HUlenkoetter was expert in helping patriots escape 
into Africa and in acquiring information from both French and German 
sources. "He never got caught." He had been so successful earlier 
for Ambassador Bullitt in Moscow and in Paris that the State Department 
wished to keep him. The Havy, according to Leahy, had to recall 
HUlenkoetter into service so that he might learn about ships. Later 
in 19il2 HUlenkoetter organized the Intelligence Center at Pearl Harbor 
for Admiral Himitz and won his co m m en d a tion. Donovan tried to get 
HUlenkoetter to take charge "OSS" in the Pacific, bnt the Havy 
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would not release him. Since then he had returned to Paris where 
he was engaged in collecting intelligence when ordered against his 
wishes to take charge of Central Intelligence at Washington.^ 

Admir al Leahy and Secretary Forrestal recommended Hillenkoetter 
to their fellow members of the National Intelligence Authority when 
the Army asked to have 7andenberg returned for high command in the 
Air Force. It was on February 17, 19U7 that the Authority and the 
President appro-red the assignment of Hill enkoetter, recently ma de a 
Hear A dmir al, to be Director of Central Intelligence when Lieutenant 
General Vandenberg should lea-re the office. The date is to be noted. 
^ kut five days after Vandenberg had been named executive agent 
for the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy by the National 
Intelligence Authority, an event which was to have a decided effect 
upon Hillenkoetter 'a adm ini stration of the Central Intelligence Group 
and its successor, the Agency. Nine days after the assignment of 
H i ll e n koettei; President Truman sent to Congress the Mn for the 
National Military Establishment and the National Security Co uncil . 2 

From the point of view of the Agency, it may well be said that 
General Vandenberg should not have been called back to military service 
at that time. He had been in charge of the Central Intelligence Group 
less than a year; its new offices were not in full working order. He 
was just establishing in the minds of the Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments that the Director of Central Intelligence ought to be their 
executive agent. He had not convinced the chiefs of intelligence in 
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the armed services or the State Department that the Director was an 
officer above and apart from their control. They were not yet accepting 
the distinction which exists between advice and consent. As Vandenberg 
left and Hillenkoetter came in the spring of 19U7, the Intelligence 
Advisory Board was still endeavoring to have the business of the 
Director come before the Board for concurrence or dissent on its way to 
the Authority.^ 

General Eisenhower, responsible in large part for the recall of 

Vandenberg to the Air Force, may have known little or nothing of these 

matters concerning the Central Intelligence Group. But he readily- 

agreed In the spring of 19U7 that frequent change was wrong; there should 

be stability in the office of Director of Central Intelligence. Three 

years, Eisenhower then thought, should be at least the term of ser- 

2 

vice, subject of course to exigencies. 

The question why the Department of State was not given the 
appointment of the third Director of Central Intelligence raises many 
conjectures. It was, so to speak, the State Department's turn to have 
the office; the first two Directors had been chosen from the Navy and 
the Army. There was in fact a plan fostered in the State Department 
to make Allen W. Dulles the first civilian Director of Central Intelligence. 
Bo bert Lovett had mentioned him to the Secretaries in November, 19U5. 

Bis effective work for the Office of Strategic Services in Switzerland 
during the war attracted attention. He was publishing a book on his 
experiences. His views had been sought on scientific intelligence by 
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the Technical Advisors of the Joint Research and Development Board. 

He iu soon to give testimony before Congress upon the need for 
central intelligence and its possibilities as a civilian career. ^ 

No answer to the question can be final. There were personalities 
involved. President Truman's own ideas and opinions of men were at 
work as he abandoned the Office of Strategic Services, let Donovan 
return to his law practice, and established the Central Intelligence 
Group} in its first days. Secretary Byrnes caused a disturbance which 
led President Truman to emphasize the fact that the Group was his 
personal information service, and Admirals Leahy and Souers his personal 
representatives. Congressional antipathies toward the Department of 
State were endemic far many reasons, imnwg these t.h» suspicion that 
radical persons Infected the Department was certainly one. Bat more 
to be credited than such hostility toward the State Department was 
the influence of the Army and the Navy. In this Admiral Leahy had a 
large share. They were uneasy as the central intelligence organization 
came under a new Director and moved from executive order to institution 
by law . 2 

The chiefs of Intelligence were determined that the Intelligence 
Advisory Board should have governing functions. They were annoyed 
that Vandenberg should insist upon being their superior, certainly not 
their servant. With this reaction against the Director of Central 
Intelligence, went the purpose to keep the office in the armed services, 
at least away from the Department of State. There was persistence. 
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and there was presumption, in the efforts to put in the successive 
bills before Congress during 19U6 and 19U7 the stipulation that Army 
and Navy men, and Narines, might hold the office of Director of 
Central Intelligence* 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff ears moving at the same time toward 
eliminating the State Department's representation from their Joint 
Intelligence Committee. The coincidence of events is never to be over- 
looked. There were many interrelating factors in the opinion often 
expressed that the time had not yet come when a civilian should take 

the office of Director of Central Intelligence under the National 
1 

Security Council. 

Into this situation stepped a man of experience in collecting 

secret intelligence abroad and with a reputation for skillfully doing 

it. Though reluctant to leave his post in Franc*, he was willing to 

make a career of the Central Intelligence Agency which Congress was 

about to establish among the permanent instruments of the National 

Government* It was as important an addition to the federal system in 

its time as the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 1880 ' 3 or the 

2 

Federal Reserve System of 1913. 

Comparisons are dangerous. But those who recall the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor will be inclined to agree* The merits of federal control 
over interstate commerce, currency and Kanin ng to promote the "general 
welfare" in accordance with the Constitution have long since been 
recognized. The need was as great for providing in the "c ommo n defense" 
centralized authority over the collection of intelligence and its 
distribution without delay to the responsible heads of government.^ 
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Admiral Hillankoetter was convinced of this. Ha would forego 

his career in the Navy to devote himself to estab lishin g the new 

instrument of government upon its legislative fo und ations. It is one 

thing, however, to be an intelligence agent in the field and another 

to manage the affairs of an institution* It is yet another taslc to 

control, without antagonizing, agencies which still consider themselves 

rivals of one another and competitors with the central agency even 

1 

thou g h the law says that they no longer are* 

There was no specific provision in the National Security let 
perpetuating the Intelligence Advisory Board for the armed services 
and the Department of State. The Director of Central Intelligence was 
free to have as he wished an advisory committee or part-time individual 
advisors or both* But Hills nkoetter was a newcomer among tbs Admirals 
and Generals. He was made at once sharply aware of the animus toward 
Vaadenberg for insisting that the Director be the executive agent of 
the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy. The latter of farewell 
to Vaadenberg from the .Intelligence Advisory Board was too ironic 
to be thought amusing. His "splendid work" claimed "the admiration 
of all." The Board's regret at his departure was "tempered with the 

hope" that its members might have "the good fortune" to be associated 
2 

with him again. 

Military men let Hills nkoetter know too that the Army and Navy 
had been in existence a long while; he was merely head of a civilian 
agency, but recently established. Vaadenberg had . urged that the 
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Director of Central Intelligence should he designated in the National 
Security Act “Advisor to the Council." General Nora tad and Admiral 
Sherman found this suggestion too controversial to accept on behalf 
of the A ray. Navy, and Air Forces. The concept remained, however, in 
the function of the Agency under the Director of Central Intelligence 
to advise the National Security Council on intelligence matters per- 
taining to the national security. Admiral Hillenkoetter had authority 
from Congress to advise the Council if he chose without consulting 
first a board containing the intelligence chiefs of the armed services, 
unless of course the National Security Council should direct him to do 
so. This direction, the intelligence chiefs, members of the expiring 
Intelligence Advisory Board, were determined to obtain.^ - 

The new Director of Central Intelligence furthermore inherited 
complicated relationships with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Research 
and Development Board in the National Military Establishment, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission quite apart from it. Both of them had to 
do with scientific developments which the Joint Chiefs rnnst take into 
account when fonmlating military strategy. The production and 
delivery of scientific intelligence — vital to all three. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Research and Development Board, and Atomic Energy Commission — 
would have been difficult enough to accomplish had there been complete 
cooperation among the departmental intelligence services and the 
central intelligence organisation, as there was not. Within the Group, 
the problem of scientific intelligence and the Nuclear fiiergy Group, 
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recently take a over from the Atomic Energy Commission, lay between 
the Offices of Beporte and Estimates and Special Operations.^ 

Hatters were still to be arranged in detail with the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, particularly with regard to counterespionage. 

They would concern the Office of Special Operations in the Agency for 

some time to come. In fact they would constitute a problem of 

2 

intelligence so long as Hoover was head of the "FBI. 11 

Admiral Hillenkoetter had to remove turbulence and disagreement 
within the Qrouqp due to the ceaseless rows among the ambitious or 
querulous men who are found in any company engaged in a common enterprise 
whether it is academic, commercial, or governmental. Perhaps the 
medical and legal professions, because of their hi ghly developed codes 
of ethics, are free from tbs curse. It would seem unlikely. Even so, 
the Central Intelligence Group did not have that good fortune. 

There was friction between the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Planning Staff and the Office of Bsporta and Estimates. The conflict 
between the Branches and the Intelligence Staff had brought the Office 
of Baports and Estimates to reorganization in less than a year after 
its esta bli s h ment in place of the Central Baports Staff. Boundaries 
between the Office of Operations and the Office of Special Operations 
were still to be marked at every point. Within the Office of Special 
Operations, just completing the absorption of the Strategic Services 
Unit, there were plans to further the change of secret intelligence, 
counterespionage, and covert operations from functi onal to geographic 
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( . organization. The consolidation of clandestine efforts overseas 

was to go much farther in the administration of General Smith along 
lines which General Donovan had laid in his "principles."^" 

Something had to be done to stop the interminable bickering 
and delay over every issue with the Intelligence Advisory Board. 

General Vandenberg had established the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff to work for him with the Board. But it had 
effectively thwarted that purpose by sending successive ad hoc com- 
mittees to deal with "ICAPS.” The battle with the Board continued as 
Hillonkoetter took up the task of revising the directives of the old 
National Intelligence Authority and the Central Intelligence Group 
for the National Security Council. In view of the great amount of work 

which had been done through the previous year, this should have been 

2 

a relatively simple task. It proved to be far from that. 
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First Hastings anrf Recommendations 

Whan Admiral Hillenkoetter took responsibility as Director of 
Central Intelligence on Hay 1, 191*7, Admiral Inglia closely supported 
by General Chamberlin, was pressing measures in the Intelligence 
Advisory Board counter to the wishes of General Vandanberg. One of 
these would disperse the production of intelligence among the agencies 
according to the dominant interests of the Departments, as in the 
case of collection. To complicate the issue, controversy over air 
intelligence was rising between the Navy and the Army Air Forces which 
were about to became a separate Department under the National Security 
Act. The Navy wished to keep its own air intelligence.^ 

Another measure called for redefining "strategic and national 
policy intelligence" notwithstanding the fact that an explicit formula 
had Just been established by the National Intelligence Authority. 

The production of this final intelligence - coordinated national estimates 
for the makers of policy - was the re spons ibility of the Director of 
Central Intelligence. Admiral In g lia , however, would have it certain 
that the control of "operational" intelligence was still reserved to 
the armed services. In other words, the Director should have to produce 
hie national estimates without access to items of military intelligence, 
however pertinent to those estimates, if the service chose to with- 
hold that knowledge fraa his estimating staff. Inglis maintained t h at 
strategic" intelligence and "national policy" intelligence were separate 
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and distinct. To General Donovan who originated the phrase, and to 

othera who had followed him in central intelligence, they were one < 

and the same thing. ^ 

The third measure to greet Admiral Hillenkoetter as he came to 
hia meeting with the Intelligence Advisory Board on May 15, 19U7 was < 

Admiral Inglis* p la n to have an recosnendations of the Director of 
Central Intelli g ence to the National Intelligence Authority pass through 
the Intelligence Advisory Board. The agenda for a meeting of the , 

Authority should be referred by the Director beforehand to the Board 
together with copies of all papers to be considered. Members of the 

Board should informally express concurrence or submit comments to the ( 

Director for submission by him to the' Authority. On important matters 
of the agenda any member of the Board might request a formal meeting 

of the Board to discuss the subjects before they were submitted to ( 

2 

the authority. 

The accompanying paper on behalf of the Director emphasized that 
the Board was advisory to him. He was responsible not to the Board ^ 

but to the Authority as directed by the President in his letter to 
the Secretaries on January 22, 19U6. The Director was not at liberty 

to reveal to the Board all of the recommendations which the Authority ^ 

requested of him. This of course was so true of budgeting and expen- 
diture that the departmental intelligence chiefs though curious never 
sought to interfere in the matters, thus seriously questioning their 
right in regard to other affairs. The paper for the Director had been 
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under consideration, within the Group ever since Admiral Inglis had 
submitted his plan on February 20, 19h7 following the decision of the 
National Intelligence Authority to make the Director of Central 
Intelligence the executive agent of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and the Navy. 1 

The men present at the meeting on Nay 15, 19U7 were those who 

had opposed Vandenberg through the summer and fall of 19U6, or their 

representatives, several of whom had served on the ad hoc committees 

which had thwarted the purpose of "ICAPS." And it seems fair to say 

that any who had been infrequent in attendance at those sessions or 

who were newcomers upon the scene had been thoroughly informed of what 

had gone before. With few exceptions each and every one of them was 

familiar with the issues in detail and with the interest of his own 

service and Department in particular. Admiral Hill enkoettor would 

appear to have been the least well informed of the group, and he soon 

2 

gave evidence that he too had learned much of past events. 

The new Director of Central Intelligence endeavored to maintain 
the position of his predecessor that the Director should have super- 
vision over the production of intelligence by the several agencies. 

The Advisory Board, however, agreed to successive phraslngs which left 
out specific reference to the Director and stipulated merely that the 
work in question should be done. The minutes of the meeting do not 
state that Admiral Hillenkoetter expressed disapproval, but neither 
do they record his assent.^ 
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The purpose of the President's Directive and the supplementary 
directives of the Authority obviously was not to deny the Advisory 
Board the right of giving the Director advice contrary to his opinions. 
Neither was the intent to oblige him to accept the opinion of the 
Board. Although Hillenkoetter let an action of the Board pass for the 
moment without disapproval, he still had the right to recommend his 
own ideas to the Authority, provided that he sent also the proposals 
of the Board. 1 

The hope had been that there would be few split opinions, that 
differences would be removed in the deliberations of the Board with 
the Director, and that the Authority would receive from the Director 
and his advisers considered and concerted judgments. These would be 
the result of true coordination. It was ideal to talk of thus resolving 
problems and reconciling opposite views. But the right of decision 
had to belong either to the Director or to a majority of the Board. 

In terms of political science, sovereignty must reside somewhere, 
either in the will of an individual or the tyranny of a majority. 

The issue was clearly drawn. Admiral Hillenkoetter inherited 
from General Vandenberg the view that the action of the Director of 
Central Intelligence was the official action of the Group regardless 
of dissent 8. Admiral Isglis, General Chamberlin, and other chiefs of 
intelligence in the Departments clung to the opinion that the Departments 
had inherent right to make the Intelligence Advisory Board their 
working staff under the National Intelligence Authority which their 
Secretaries constituted with Admiral Leahy, personal representative of 
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the President. In accordance with this theory, the Board was entitled 
to know the agenda of the Authority in advance of its action. Secretary 
Forrestal had come to this conclusion by June 26, 19U7 when the 
Authority met for the last time.^ 

The theory had been given some support by Admiral Leahy. In the 
preceding July, he a d m oni shed Vandenberg that the President held the 
Secretaries primarily responsible for coordinating intelligence 
activities. Leahy had advised Vandenberg to drop the word "agent" and 
put in its place the phrase "act for" the National Intelligence 
Authority. Since then, however, Admiral Leahy had modified his position 
to endorse Vandenberg 'a designation as executive agent of the Secre- 
taries. Now in the meeting of the Authority on June 26, 19U7 Leahy 
stood by Vandenberg again. Ihen interviewed upon the subject, 

July 3, 1952, Leahy still favored the idea that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should be Individually responsible. There should be room 
for dissent, he said; the policy-makers had the right to accept the 
dissent. Imafay made no distinction between "estimates" and other 
affairs of the Agency. The Director of Central Intelligence alone was 
responsible for the opinion of the Central Intelligence Agency. This 
applied to "coordination" as well as other affairs of the Agency. 2 

In the historic final meeting of the National Int ellig ence 
Authority on June 26, 19U7, Admiral Hillenkoetter stated to Secretaries 
Marshall, Patterson, Forrestal and Admiral Leahy, that the Director of 
Central Intelligence did not need the authority which they had given to 
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General Vandenberg on February 12 to act as the executive agent of 
the Secretaries of State, '.Tar, and the Navy. Its revocation, 
Hillenkoetter said, would create better feeling with the agencies 
represented on the Intelligence Advisory Board. If he should need the 
authority in the future be would be the first to request its reinstate- 
ment. Both General Chaaberlin and Admiral Inglis were present to 

w 1 
hear the declaration. 

Secretary Patterson, who had favored the grant with a right of 
appeal by an aggrieved agency through its Secretary, would offer no 
objection to the withdrawal if the authority were no longer needed. 

But Admiral Leahy remarked that he saw no reason for withdrawing it 
though he would agree if Hillenkoetter wished to have it revoked. As 
a matter of fact, it had never been used. Secretary Marshall was 
concerned to know if the withdrawal would adversely affect the relation- 
ship between the central organization and the departmental agencies. 
Hillenkoetter replied that on the contrary he expected the relationship 
to improve. Marshall appeared to be satisfied. Secretary Forrestal, 
whose assent in February had been fairly reticent, came out now with 
a positive statement. The Director's authority to issue orders in the 
names of the Secretaries, he said, made the Central Intelligence Group 
appear as a Gestapo and caused unnecessary friction. Further dis- 
cussion was not recorded. It was agreed to withdraw the authority of 
the Director of Central Intelligence to issue his decisions, orders, 

and directives in the names of the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Navy and to act as their executive agent. 2 
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Secretary Patterson then asked Admiral Hillenkoetter if the 
section on the central intelligence organization in the National 
Security let were satisfactory to the Group. Hillenkoetter replied 
that it was; and, in answer to Secretary Forrestal, remarked further 
that General Donovan, Ur. Cheston and Ur. Dulles, of the old Office 
of Strategic Services, approved of the present organization of the 
Central Intelligence Group. General Donovan's criticism of the National 
Intelligence Authority cooes to mind, and his proposal that the Director 
of Central Intelligence should be responsible to no group or co un cil, 
but to the Secretary of Defense. The remarks of Ur. Dulles before 
the House Committee did not indicate entire approval on his part. But 
in general terms there was agreement among these eminent men in t to 
field of intelligence that the law would improve the nation's system 
of intelligence. Other matters before the Authority in its last 
meeting were the transfer of the Uap Division from the State Department 
to the Agency, unfavorable publicity, and a general report by 
Hillenkoetter for 7 andenberg*^ 

Admiral Inglis followed up the advantage which Admiral Hillenkoetter 
had given him. Inglis argued at length for his plan on July 17 , I9U7 
in Hillenkoetter' s second meeting with the Intelligence Advisory 
Board, There were present the usual representatives of the intelligence 
services. and the aides who served on their ad hoc committees. Ur. Eddy, 
for the State Department, took the side of the Director. But General 
Chamberlin, and General UcDonald for the Air Forces, supported Admir al 


Morass 
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Inglia. The Advisory Board was intended to be something more than 
an advisory council; it had authority to commit the Departments 
to action; it brought their intelligence services into cooperation 
with the central agency. The success of Intelligence in government, 
declared General Chamberlin, wae dependent entirely on cooperation, 
it this point Admiral Inglia might have remembered recent test imo ny 
before the House Committee to show that there had not been cooperation 
during the wax between the Army and the Navy on certain matters of 
intelligence.* 

General Chamberlin called for an ad hoc committee to draft a new 

paper. General McDonald supported him, and so an ad hoc committee of 

the fam ili a r persona took over once more the job of trying to reconcile 

the fixed views of the intelligence chiefs of the services anH +.>» 

Director of Central Intelligence. There appeared again the names 

2 

of Edgar, Treacy, Davis, Mossett. I 

There was much discussion in the same meeting upon +•>»<» origin 
of the concept of "strategic and national policy intelligence." 

Admiral Inglia kept perfectly clear that he was willing to accept the 
concept so long as control over "operational" intelligence was not 
taken from the armed service*, it was finally agreed that his proposal 

should be adopted until the Joint Chief s of Staff had finished 

reorganising their Joint Intell i ge n ce Conaittee. Then, the definition 
of "national" as distinct from "departmental," of "strategic* a a 
distinguished from "operational" intelligence, might be obtained to 
the satisfaction of most if not all parties of interest.^ 
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At tbs next meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board on 

( 

July 31, five days after the President approved the National Security 
Act, Admiral Hillenkoetter obtained the concurrence of the Board in 
asking that the National Security Council, when formed, should con- 
tinue all of the directives under which the Group and the Board were 
functioning, until the Council made such changes as it saw fit. 
According to the Act, its provisions should go Into effect one day 

i 

after the Secretary of Defense took office or the sixtieth day after 
the date of the approval of the Act, whichever case earlier. This 
gave time for the Intelligence Advisory Board aid its ad hoc com- 
mittee to finish its business in regard to control of the Director. 

✓ 

The result was one more directive of the National Intelligence 
Authority under the President's Directive. Farrest&l became Secretary 
1 of Defense on September 17, 19U7, in the midst of rising tension over 

fiossian activity against the Marshall Plan for Europe. 1 

The report of the ad hoc ooaoittee reconciled the views of the 
Director and the Board by finding for the most part in favor of the 
Board. It should have some governing power. All recommendations 
by the Director to the National Intelligence Authority its 
; successor, the National Security Council, should be submitted to the 

Board in writing, with the necessary .papers, and with voting slips 
for concurrence, dissent, or request for a meeting of the Board. Its 
i members should have seven working days to consider the subject. The 

Secretary should send to the members of the Board any recommendations, 

SECRET - 
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proposals or other papers which any number night originate, A 

recomnendation by two or more members of the Board should be submitted 

with the opinion of the Director to the Authority or the Co uncil . 

The thought that every re co m a e nda tion would have taken at least seven 

days to get by the Board ought to have dismayed even the ad hoc 
1 

committee. 

The suggestion of the ad hoc coonittee on that part of the Fifth 
Directive which authorized the Director to act for- the Authority "in 
coordinating all Federal foreign intelligence activities routed to 
the national security* met resistance from both the Army and Air Forces. 
It involved control over matters of espionage and counterespionage 
which the Army was not yet willing to concede in any fora to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. This part of the ad hoc coonittee *s 
plan for control by the Board, therefore, was delated. 2 

Admiral Hillenkoetter allowed the report of the ad hoc com- 
mittee upon Admiral Inglia' original proposal, thus modified, to become 
the Eleventh Directive of the Sational Intelligence Authority on 
September U, 19U7. It was but nine days before he took office under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress, and tbs national In telligenc e 
Authority ceased to exist. Ihy Hillenkoetter did not wi thhol d his 
approval of a measure placing the Director under the restrictions of 
hie Advisory Board is not to be explained fry a desire to reverse 
Vandenberg's policy. Hillenkoetter had under consideration at the 
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time a program for continuing the essentials of that policy. He 

stood ready to accept advice and to safeguard the right of dissent; 

ha would not yield the Director's independent right of m a kin g recom- 

1 

mandat iona to his superiors in the National Security Council* 

Perhaps it would have been to his ultimate advantage if Hillenkoetter 

had settled the issue then and there* But he found tempers so high 

and feelings so hard that, as ha put it later, he preferred to indulge 

in a little "chicanery" and let the Eleventh Directive go through. 

JLfter all, he said, both sides must have known that it would not remain 

determining. He hoped that in time everybody would cool. Whether 

or not the Director of Central Intelligence was called the executive 

agent of the Secretaries was no longer of great consequence. He was 

about to become the head of the Central Intelligence Agency under 

2 

authorizations sat in law by the Act of Congress* 

On the same day, September 11, 19U7, Admiral Hillenkoetter sent 
to the Secretaries of State, War, the Navy and Admiral Laahy, personal 
representative of the President, a memorandum of suggestions for the 
first meeting of the National Security Council. It was too soon to 
address the Secretaries as the Council, for the Council had yet to be 
established according to tbs Act, and he himself to take office under 
the new authority* It was not too soon, however, to anticipate the 
requirements of the Act that the Director of Central Intelligence 
should give advice and make recommendations with regard to matters of 
intelligence related to the national security.^ 
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In this memorandum of September 11 to the Secretaries and 
Admiral Leahy, with a copy for Admiral Sonars who was named the 
Executive Secretary of the Council on August 17, Hillenlceetter sug- 
gested that the Director of Central Intelligence and his associates 
in the Agency should prepare their reports on the new directives within 
the sixty days following the establishment of the Council. This 
adminis trative detail had not been discussed with the Intelligence 
Advisory Board. It hardly seemed necessary to do so, even though the 
Eleventh Directive provided that all recommendations from the Director 
of Central Intelligence should be cleared through his Intelligence 
Advisory Board before going up to the Authority or its successor, the 
Council. But Admiral Hillenkoetter went on to suggestions of policy 
which also had not been discussed with the Intelligence Advisory 
Board. At least we have yet to find evidence that they were. 

One was that there should he a subcommittee of the National 
Security Council to act as the National Intelligence Authority had 
acted in control and supervision over the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and the Central Intelligence Group. The idea had been discussed 
in the hearings of Congress. Dulles especially had advocated a small 
governing authority over the Director, and the Agency. Donovan of 
course still insisted upon having one responsible officer, the Secretary 
of Defense, between the Director and the President. Hillenkoetter 
su gg ested that the subconmittee to furnish "the active direction" 
might be merely the Secretaries of State and Defense. His alternative 










naa that it should consist of these Secretaries and the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. But he preferred the first suggestion 
because the Department of State would not be overshadowed by the 
Military Establishment. And then he proposed that the Director of 
Central Intelligence should sit with the National Security Council 
as "observer, counsel or advisor, " to keep in touch with the thoughts 
of the Council and to answer its direct questions.^ 

There was some uncertainty in August whether the Director should 
continue the Intelligence Advisory Board. By September 19, however, 
the members of the Board had been informed that Hillenkoetter intended 
to use his authority under the National Security Act and have such 
an advisory committee as he deemed necessary in carrying out his 
functions and those of the Central Intelligence Agency. He told them 
that he wished also to readjust the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff so that it might work with a standing committee 
of the new Intelligence Advisory Committee* This one working com- 
mittee for the departmental intelligence chiefs would take the place 
- of successive ad hoc committees. Hembers of the Standing Committee 
would remain in their respective agencies, but be ready on occasion 
to go over the Agency and confer with "IGAPS.” It too would be com- 
posed of representatives from the Departments; bat these men as officers 
in the Agency, would not always be able to vote according to the wishes 
of their Departments* Again, tbs hope was that the Standing Committee 
for the Advisory Camalttee and "ICAPS" for the Director of Central 
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Intelligence somehow would be able to reconcile differences and 
reach "coordinated” recommendations . But it did not work out as 
HUlenkoetter hoped* The Standing Committee was to behave like its 
predecessors, the ad hoc ccnmittees of the old Advisory Board. 1 

Uillenkoetter sent formal recommendations on September 19 to the 
National Security Council for its first meeting on September 26. All 
of the directives of the Authority and the Group should continue in 
full force until changed. The Agency should have sixty days in which 
to make revisions for submission to the Council. Ha presented his 
plan for the new Advisory Committee in a separate memorandum. Then 
on the following day, September 20, 19U7j Admiral HUlenkoetter took 
office as the Director of Central Intelligence under the National 
Security Act, in the midst of rising fear of Soviet propaganda and 
talk of retaliation. 2 
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Tbs Intelligence Advisory Consult tee 

HiHenkoetter 1 s General Counsel advised him on July 29, 19U7 
th at under the National Security Act, just approved by President 
Truman, the Director as head of the Agency was "solely responsible 
for the performance of the Agency's duties." Be therefore could go 
to the Council without waiting upon advice from a canal ttee. Any com- 
mittee which he chose to have would be his own. Its membership might 
be supplied from the respective intelligence services, but they would 
sit at his request. They sight take adverse opinions to their own 
departmental heads, who constituted the Council with other appointees 
of the President. But the Director's advisory committee would in 
no sense be a governing board to control his thought or action. There 
was no Idea that the members had first to give their consent before 
he could proceed.^ 

Building upon the President's letter of January 22, 19U6 and 
section 303 in the National Security Act of I9h7 which made provision 
for advisors, either as committees or individuals. Admiral Hlllenkoetter 
asserted in his memorandum of September 19 to the Council that he 
was not obligated to continue the old Intelligence Advisory Board. Be 
might have a committee which for all intents and purposes would con- 
tinue the Board; but it would be more subject to the Director's control. 
He requested therefore that the National Security Council should 
authorize participation by members from the several Departments in 




what ha named, "the Director of Central Intelligence's Intelligence 
Advisory Committee." He would have representatives of the State 
Department, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and also of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to serve as the permanent members of the committee. 
Others would come at his invitation. 

The Director would supply the secretariat for the committee. It 
should meet on his call as chairman. Its c ommun ications would be 
kept in careful order. Any disagreement between the Director and a 
member of the committee would be formally recorded so that the opinion 
of the member would accompany the Director's recommendation to the 
Council. The Director would prevent discussion of any matters which 
members had not yet studied with the related papers and with the 
opinions held in their respective Departments if it were possible to 
obtain them. He wanted a concerted opinion before making a recom- 
mendation to the National Security Council. In deference to the 
wishes of Admiral Inglis and General Chamberlin, Hillenkoetter ' s 
proposal carried also provision that recommendations from two or more 
members of the Advisory Ccnmittee would be sent by the Director to 
the Council. 

The first response to Hillenkoetter' s suggestions of which we 
have any record came on September 23 from Hebert A. Lovett, Acting 
Secretary of State. Secretary Marshall was attending the Assembly 
of the United Nations in New Tork. Lovett favored the idea of a 
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subcommittee of the Secretaries of State and Defense to handle the 
affairs of the Central Intelligence Agency for the National Security 
Council. He wished to add the personal representative of the President 
in order to retain an authority comparable to the old National Intelli- 
gence Authority. The Director should be present as a non-voting 
member . It would be desirable also to have him present in the meetings 
of the National Security Council. 

Lovett stated that the Director should consult with an advisory 
board to insure "prior consideration by the chiefs of the intelligence 
services" in regard to matters which should come before the Council. 
This made clear that the Department of State wished there to be an 
advisory board for coordination at the so-called working level. The 
Secretaries ought to have the benefit of such deliberations when they 
discussed matters of intelligence in the National Security Council. 
There was, however, no indication in this memorandum to HLllenkoetter 
that Lovett wished to subject the Director of Central Intelligence 
to a governing board composed of departmental intelligence officers.^ 

The second reaction to Admiral HUlenkoetter's program came in 
the National Security Council on September 26. It adopted his 
recommendations that the old directives remain in full force and sixty 
days be allowed in which to make the necessary revisions of them, for 
submission to the Council. The Intelligence Advisory Board, therefore, 
continued to have legal standing until it should be replaced by 
action of the Director and the Council. The Council decided that the 
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Director should attend all of its meetings as observer anH adviser. 

It authorized him to submit the Agency's budget for 19 U 9 to the Bureau 
of the Budget. Ho action, however, was taken with regard to establish- 
ing the subcommittee to direct the Agency. Possibly too the Council 
formed at that time no opinion of Hillenkoetter's proposal for an 
advisory committee under the provision of the national Security Act. 
There is no statement in the published record. But there is evidence 
elsewhere that there could have been considerable discussion of these 
suggestions from the Director of Central Intelligence in the first 
meeting of the National Security Council.^ 

Secretary Boyall of the Army wrote on October 6 that the sub- 
committee wae " incompatible" in his view with the purpose of the 
National Security Council. It was supposed to operate as an "entity*, 
he said, an all matters within its "cognizance"; the Director of 
Central Intelligence should aspect "broad directives" from the Council. 2 

This statement to Admiral HUlenkoetter might have been construed 
as an invitation to the Director to manage the Agency as he saw fit, 
looking to the Council only for direction in large matters of policy. 

But it was quite apparent that the Secretary of the Army did not so 
intend. Royall was ta kin g exception to the suggestion of a «™an 
governing board consisting of the Secretaries of State and Defense to 
the exclusion of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

His demurrer was closely related to other to come. Admir al 

Souars knew this well, and prevailed upon Admiral HUlenk oetter to 
withdraw the suggestion on October 17.^ 
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Tha records of the National Security Council show that 
Hillenkoetter ' s suggestion of a new advisory committee came under 
revision in the office of the Executive Secretary. Both Admiral Souers 
and his assistant, James S. Lay, were experienced in the Central 
Intelligence Group from its beginning. Together they changed the wording 
in several places with Admiral Hillenk oetter 1 s consent. The Director 
was made to recommend and not to request. His memorandum as revised 
did not speak of the "several" but of the "respective" Departments. 
Hillenko etter 1 s forthright declaration that it was the Director's 
advisory conmittee was softened to reads "the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee proposed by the Director of Central Intelligence." 

Sonars eliminated the provision that recommendations from two 
or more members of the Intelligence Advisory Council were to be sent 
to the National Security Council by the Director. Souers did so on 
his own responsibility as Executive Secretary of the National Security 
Council. His point was that the chiefs of intelligence already had 
proper access to the Council through their superiors, the Secretaries 
of the Departments.^ 

This provision in the Tn gH-a plan is not to be confused with the 
stipulation that the dissent of a member or members of the Board should 
be submitted to the Security Council with the opinion of the Director. 
Such a dissent was supposed to be substantial in character, and it 
was to be agreed upon in the deliberations of the Board with the 
Director. There was no reason for the chiefs of intelligence to 
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approach the Security Council through the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence on o the r natters, except to put him to the annoyance of having 
to relay their desires contrary to his own wishes. As HUlenkoetter 
remembered it, after some discussion be flatly refused. It was 
erroneous to think that such a provision would give to the chiefs of 
the departmental agencies more positive control over his thoughts and 
actions.^ 

Approvals of the plan for the advisory committee proposed by 
Admiral HUlenkoetter, as modified by Souars and Lay, came back to the 
Executive Secretary from Forrestal, Secretary of Defense on October 10; 
Symington, Secretary of the Air Force on October 17 j Lovett, Acting 
Secretary of State and Hill, Herman of the National Security Resources 
Board on October 20. No replies from the Secretaries of the Army 
and of the Navy are to be found in the same file of the Council. But 
there is a memorandum from the Secretary of the Army for the Executive 
Secretary. It was sent on November 26, 19U7 through the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Forrestal's Special Assistant kept a copy 

and forwarded the memorandum with a note that the Secretary of Defense 

2 

had not yet seen It. 

The Secretary of the Army opposed HUlenkoetter^ plan. Royall 
declared that the Director of Central Intelligence had been required by 
the first directive of the National Intelligence Authority to refer 
"all recommendations" through the Intelligence Advisory Board; the 
Board, therefore, performed not only the service of advising the 
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Director of Central Intelligence but also the duty of insuring that 

there would be "full departmental coordination of all natters before 

they were submitted" to the National Intelligence Authority, fioyall 

insisted that the new Intelligence Advisory Canmittee should be of the 
1 

sane nature. 

It was due notice that the Army would support General Chamberlin 

and Admiral Inglis rather than Admiral Hillenkoetter. On Wednesday, 

December 3, a formal statement came from the National Security Council 

to the Director of Central Intelligence enclosing Secretary Royall's 

aa norandae of November 26 and requesting that the Director of Central 

Intelligence comment on it for "concurrent consideration." Hillenkoetter 

did so within the week before the Secretaries of War, Navy, the Air 

Force, the departmental chiefs of intelligence, Souers, and Forrestal 

in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Hillenkoetter remembered 

the conference vividly, he said, as one of the moments in his life. 

He could recall the words almost as they were spoken. But let us bring 

to the seas point the pertinent story of the "NSCIDs" before we enter 

2 

into the historic occasion. 

It was evident by this time in another quarter that the intelligence 
services of the aimed forces were entrenching against Hillenkoetter 
as they had in the preceding fall against Vandenberg. Members of the 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff and of the Offices 
in the Agency had gone systematically to work revising and consolidating 
the directives of the old Authority and the Group according to the 
instruction from the National Security Council on September 26. The 
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directives of the Council, to be known as "NSCIDs," were to lay the 
principles; directives issued by the Director of Central Intelligence, 
called *DCIs," would carry the relevant administrative orders. Those 
orders of the authority and the Group which had lost meaning or become 
obsolete, either through events or changes caused by the let of 
Congress, were abandoned. For one example, we say recall the directive 
providing for the survey of the Strategic Services Unit. Such 
housecleaning need not detain us.^ 

Drafts of new measures were ready by October 16 and submitted for 

discussion within the Agency on October 20. Three days later revisions 

had been completed and forwarded to the deputies, assistants, and 

legal counsel of the Director for further suggestion. The measures 

were pract ically in order for submission to the Intelligence Advisory 

Board as Acting Secretary Lovett had advised. There had been no 

concealment of this activity within the Agency. The Director had sent 

a memorandum to the Departments on October 9 with regard to the initial 

directive which the National Security Council should issue to the 

2 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

The reply from V. Park Armstrong, Jr., Acting Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State and representative of the Department on 
the Intelligence Advisory Board, reflected indirectly the displeasure 
In the Departments because of this activity in the Agency. It was 
the only reply received. Armstrong gave also a direct view of the 
tension between the State Department and the members of the Military 
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Establishment. Ha proposed that the new directives should define 
intelligence to conform with the concept of national intelligence 
which had been approved on February 12, 1?U7 by the National Intelli- 
gence Authority. This would hardly please Admiral Inglis* 

Armstrong moreover urged that the Director's right of Inspection 
be restored to include the operations of the intelligence agencies as 
well as their materials. It had been so provided in the President's 
Directive of January 22, 19U6, But Armstrong would go farther and 
have the Director determine the causes of "omissions, inadequacies or 
duplication" and propose to the Council "corrective measures." Such 
ideas could never be pleasant for the chiefs of intelligence in the 
armed services. There were suspicions in the Agency that Armstrong 
directed his remarks on the Director's right of inspection at his own 
Department where chiefs of geographical areas opposed his work in 
research and intelligence as they had McCormack's. 1 

Armstrong's letter, however, was not aimed solely at the military 
branches of the Government, or his rivals in the State Department. 

The Department had in common with the armed services antipathies 
toward the Central Intelligence Agency. His proposal in regard to the 
Director's right of inspection carried with it repeal of the section 
in the Fifth Directive authorizing the Gr o u p to undertake research 
and analysis. Armstrong would have "centralization of functions" only 
when, by agreement among the Departments and the Agency, such functions 
could be "most beneficially and effectively accomplished on a central 
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basts." Hia contention was that the intelligence agencies of the 

Departiaents should produce "finished intelligence" in the fields of 

their dominant interests; the Director of Intelligence should exercise 

his right of inspection to see to it that they did. Than, the agency 

would not produce national intelligence frcm "source materials" which 

it had processed for itself. It would derive national intelligence 

from that "finished" departmental intelligence.^ 

Along the same n™> of reasoning Armstrong proposed to abandon 

the directive of February 12, 19U7 in which the Central Intelligence 

Group had lai d the national requirements for the collection of intelligence 

on China. The a a whan classified as economic, social, political, 

scientific anH military were considered matters of primary interest to 

the respective Departments and not the 1 Timed late concern of their 

central agency. With this suggestion, Armstrong could count upon 

2 

entire agreement from General Chamberlin. 

The reply to Armstrong from the Agency on November 3 was lacking 
somewhat in candor. It said that almost everything he desired bad 
been incorporated in the drafts which would be complete and ready for 
delivery to the chiefs of intelligence of the Departments on 
November 10. There was no provision in the drafts for abandoning, as 
Armstrong Implied, research and analysis of "source materials" in the 
Agency; for having recourse only, as he suggested, to the "finished" 
intelligence of the Departments for the construction of national 
estimates. The directive with regard to the national requirements 
for collection in China, too, was to be incorporated in a new "NSCID." 

But then Armstrong was to have another chance in the Advisory Board 
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and as it proved, in yet another ad hoc committee, if he wished to 
press his case for the State Department against the central agency 
and against the armed services# 

Telephone cal 1 « went out to the members of the Intelligence 
Advisory Board by November 13, inviting them to a meeting with the 
Director of Central Intelligence on November 20, 19U7 when they should 
discuss with him the proposed directives of the National Security 
Council and of the Director of Central Intelligence. These were to go 

to the Council on November 2 6 as directed by the Council in its first 

2 

meeting on September 26. 

The conference of the intelligence chiefs with admiral Hillenlcoetter 
on November 20 was notable, but not for analysis and criticism of 
proposed directives of the Co uncil and the Director* The chiefs 
spent time arguing whether or not they were the Intelligence Advisory 
Board. It was idle discussion. The National Intelligence Authority 
had gone out of existence as Hillenlcoetter took office under the 
National Security Act on September 20, following Forrestal's induction 
as Secretary of Defense on September 17* But the Intelligence Advisory 
Board did not die with the Authority. The Board remained to funotion 
after the National Security Council's decision on September 26 that 

7 

the directives should continue in full force at least sixty days . 

The Intelligence Advisory Board continued to exist so long as 
the First and Eleventh Directives remained in effect. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter may have befogged the issue by pointing to the fact that 
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there no longer was an Authority to which the Board Might report. 

But he himself accepted the advisory Board as such when be accepted 
its request that the proposed "NSdDs" and "DCIs" should be referred to 
an ad hoc coaaittee for discussion with "ICAPS".^ 

The meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board on November 20, 19U7 
was notable far the demeanor of its members. Coming upon them for the 
first »•<"»* in such a meeting as this with the Director, one might think 
that being relatively uninformed, they were piqued because he had taken < 

them by surprise, and being conscientious men who did not like to be 
unprepared for their duty, they were provoked because they were not 

ready. Te have followed these men and their aides on successive ad hoc < 

committees, however, through a year of meeting and maneuvering over the 
duties and responsibilities of the Director of Central Intelligence, 

the facilities and. functions of the central intelligence organization ( 

of which the Director was head, the relationship which he was supposed 
to maintain with the intelligence agencies of the Departments. 

The thought is hard to resist that the members of the Board were ( 

present on this occasion, not to cooperate in an enterprise of common 
concern but to take exception to this, to be hesitant over that, and 

above all to stall and delay. They had been given not just ten days f 

since receipt of the memorandum of November 10 to consider the proposals. 

They themselves been engaged with almost all of these matters either 

as members of the Advisory Board or of its ad hoc committees, for ^ 

2 

more than tan months. 
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Instead of pressing bis case, Armstrong announced that the 
Department bad not been able to arrive at a "firm position" on tbs 
directives* Secretary Marshall was leaving for London; Mr. Lovett had 
the matter in band, but the Department could not be committed as yet. 
Hillenkoetter hoped that, as heads of the intelligence agencies, the 
members of the Board might be able at least to get through the first 
four directives having to do with the duties and responsibilities of 
the Director, collection, production, and the objectives of national 
in tel ligence. But Armstrong insisted that as the matters were coming 
before the National Security Council, the head of each intelligence 
agency must have the position of his Department established before he 
could speak finally. 

This was turning the function of the advisory committee upside 
down. If tM « were the true interpretation, the Director of Central 
Intelligence could not seek the advice of his advisory committee with 
regard to his reconmendations to the Secretaries in the Council, until 
they themselves had made up their minds on what they wished their 
intelligence officers to advise the Director to advise them. Admiral 
Inglls cut straight to the point. As chief of Naval Intelligence, he 
said, he was not the "mouthpiece of the Secretary." What Inglis had 
to say in the meetings was his own opinion. 

Admiral Inglls did not llks his present situation* The Agency had 
produced these papers "on its own initiative and its own authority;" 
they should have been considered by the Board as they were formulated. 
Had they been new papers, there would have been more strength in his 
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arguaant. But they were revisions of things with which Inglis himself 
had been conversant for much more than a year.^ 

General Chamberlin added to Admiral Inglis* remark that the system 
used by the Agency was difficult for them* Chamberlin had other 
things to do as chief of intelligence for the Army. He could not turn 
his responsibility off or on "at somebody else ' s command." As far as 
he hims elf was concerned, he said, he had come "unprepared to discuss 
these papers." His subordinates, though, had worked on them and found 
many things to challenge. There were "important differences of princi- 
ple," he said, that had never been approached, nor were they included 
in past directives. What those principles were. General Chamberlin 
did not specify. 

Later on, however, he revealed a marked difference in principle 

between Admiral In g lis and himself over expressing their views in the 

advisory committee. General Chamberlin objected to a procedure in the 

committee which might "drive a wedge" between the chief of intelligence 

in a Department and his superior, the Secretary) it completely destroyed 

"camnand principles." He would he inclined, he said, "to keep quiet 

at all times* because he would he afraid that an action in the committee 

2 

would be appealed over his head. 

General McDonald for the Air Force unleashed a statement. Analy sis 
of the proposed directives had revealed to him, he said, tha t it was 
going to he necessary for him to recomnendmny changes. It would be 
impossible to cover the directives that afternoon) no attempt therefore 
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should be made to go into either the philosophy or the composition 
of the directive a. There should be an ad hoc committee "for the pur- 
pose of reconciling views.” And so there was another such conmlttee, 
made of the familiar aides who by now must have been expert on the 
philosophies, the details, and most assuredly the conflicting views* 
This was to become known as The Ad Hoc Comnlttee.^ 

Admiral Gingrich who was relatively new, having come on the Board 
to represent the Atomic Energy Comaissi on, went to the heart of the 
situation* "One point I might mention. Hilly , ” he said, "there 
doesn't appear to be any provision In these first two directives here 
for an Intelligence Advisory Committee, or Board, such as is executed 
under our old set up." Hillenkoetter replied that the law gave him 
' the power to appoint an advisory commit to a. It would seem that all 
present must have known that he had submitted his plan on September 19. 
The members of the Board in any case were not to be diverted from their 
intention to have the National Security Council direct him In estab- 
lishing the committee as they wished. The matter went to the ad hoc 
committee* Six days later. Secretary Royall submitted his objections 
to Hillenkoetter' 3 plan on behalf of the Army. 2 

No one could have been surprised at the revisions of the drafts 
by the ad hoc committee. The changes, often small in detail, were 
persistently designed to restrict the Director, to make him defer to 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee, and to remove his supervisory 
authority over the departmental intelligence agencies. This purpose 
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is best shown by examination of the draft of "NSCID 1" concerning 

the duties of the Director and his relations with the Advisory Committee. 

The Committee, consisting of the intelligence chiefs from the Depart- 
ments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Atomic Energy Coamission, was to advise the Director on "all ' 

recom m e n dations and advice" to the National Security Council, and upon 
his own directives or administrative orders for carrying out the direc- 
tives of the Council. He should "act for" the National Security Council ( 

"through the Intelligence Advisory Committee •" The coordination of 
intelligence activities should be accomplished "by recognizing primary 

departmental requirements and by supporting the intelligence agencies." < 

Whatever coord in ation meant, it did not mean on this occasion consent 
by the will of a majority after" reasoned discussion. Under the cloak 

of the Committee, the will of an individual agency, reasoning or capri- < 

clous, appeared to bold sway. 1 

The Director was to disseminate intelligence subject to the security 
regulations of the agency in which the information had originated. He < 

was to perform services of common concern as determined with the Advisory 
Committee. He was to obtain personnel from the departmental agencies in 
agreement with the intelligence chief of tbs organization concerned. ( 

He was to arrange with the respective intelligence chiefs for "surveys 
and inspections of departmental intelligence activities." 

Here the ad hoc conalttee w a de a slip* But it was soon corrected. ( 

Though Armstrong for the Department of State recommended inspection of 
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departmental intelligence activities by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the chiefs of intelligence for the anted services could not 
endure such interference with their operations. When the measure came 
from the meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board on December 6, the 
words "intelligence activities" had given way to "intelligence material." 
But after much discussion, control by the Department was not restored. 
This too was rectified before the provision was finally incorporated in 
"NSCID 1" as issued by the Council on December 12, 19k7.^ 

The Council extended the Director's right of inspection, "for the 
coordination of intelligence activities," only to the "intelligence 
material" of the Federal Departments and Agencies by arrangement with 
their heads. Their operations "relating to the national security" were 
not open to survey and inspection by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Those activities are not now open to his inspection. The value 
of centralized inspection of intelligence activities, as originally 

provided in the President's Directive of January 22, 19U6 is still too 

2 

ouch for the Departments to grasp. 

Admiral Hillenkoetter notified the ad hoc eonmdttee on November 25 
that be could not accept as a whole its revisions in the drafts of the 
■NSCID s." He called another meeting of the intelligence chiefs for 
December 8 to consider the changes which be would make in the proposals 
of their ad hoc committee and be sent those changes to them on December 1 
eo that they might bring to the meeting whatever statements of non- 
concurrence they might choose to submit. ^ 
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Records are not available for all of the dete rmining event* 
between the action of the ad hoc committee on November 2k and the meeting 
of the intelligence chiefs again with Hillenkoetter on December 8. Bat 
memories of some who participated are still keen. There is recorded 
evidence to show why the chiefs of intelligence were • in a different mood 
from that of November 20. And the minutes of the meeting on December 8, 
stenotyped but never circulated, have cone to light. 1 

Hillenkoetter went to Forrestal when he learned of Secretary 

Royall's opposition on November 26 to the plan for the new Intelligence 

Advisory Committee. Forrestal had approved the plan in October. There 

followed some days of telephoning and conversation, and then Forrestal 

called a meeting of the Secretaries and their chiefs of intelligence, a 

representative of the State Department, and Sonera. Hillenkoetter was 

there to explain his plan for the operation of the Central Intelligence 

Agency under the National Security Act. We should remember Forrestal 'a 

declaration to Congress in the preceding spring that the Agency, after 

the Security Council, would be the most important institution in the 
2 

forthcoming Act. 

As Hillenkoetter recalled the episode in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense, Forrestal asked for no opinions whan Hillenkoe tter had 
finishe d his statement but turned to Admiral Tn gi i ■ anH General Chamberlin 
on one side of the ta b l e . Forrestal did not i ncl the representative 
of the State Department in his glance. Nor, apparently, was the member 
of the Air Force in his line of fire. He spoke directly to Inglis and 
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Chamberlins "You are not going to interfere with this thing, " he said. 
"It is going to run as Hillenkoetter says. Do you both understand that 
now?" Hillenk oetter was quite sure of that last question and of the 
remark to him later by Admiral Inglis : "He talked to us like a couple 
of plebes. I guess that makes us your servants now. 

The record is not yet clear whether this meeting came before or 

after Forrestal received a note written on Friday, December 5, by 

Vannevar Bush, head of the Research and Development Board. It seems 

likely that Bush's letter arrived shortly after the Secretary of Defense 

had told the military and naval chiefs of intelligence what they were 

not to do. In any event, the statements by Vannevar Bush, chief adviser 

to tbs Secretary of Defense on scientific matters, added weight to 

Hillenkoetter' s authority when he met with the chiefs of intelligence 

again on Monday, December 8, to discuss their differences over the 
2 

"NSCIDs." 

Bush declared with effectively restrained language that the Central 
Intelligence Agency was not in good position to provide scientific 
intelligence to the Atomic Energy Ccmmlsalon. The Intelligence Advisory 
Committee was divided; Mr. Souers, said Bush, should be warned of the 
situation. To amplify his statement, Bush included memoranda from 
officers in his organisation who were in even closer touch. His chief 
of intelligence reported that under the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment's representative the ad hop committee was seeking more authority 
for the Intelligence Advisory Committee. The director of his program 
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division reported, that the intelligence chiefs wanted an executive 
order apart from the directive of the Council to establish the Cosmittee 
ae the "governing committee" of the Agency. In this situation the 
officer responsible for scientific intelligence in the Agency was 
"completely stymied." Bush urged that someone "at the highest level" 
should date rains the relationships between the Agency and the "operating" 
services so that the production of "information, detailed intelligence, 
and integrated strategic intelligence” could proceed.^ 

Hill enkoe tier read this statement in the meeting of December 8. 

The response of General Chamberlin was that he was not conscious there 
was any question whether the Intelligence Advisory Cosmittee was to be 
a controlling or an advisory body. "I frankly admit," he said, "it is 
an advisory body"; others might have a different opinion. He felt 
that he had authority to commit his own Department "on certain things" 
in agreement with other members of the Cosmittee, and carry out the 
decisions "loyally without any command to do so." Thus the Ccmmittee 
could eliminate a lot of "minutiae," but it would still be an "advisory 
consul ttee." 

The position was tenable, and it was logical after the admonition 
trcm the Secretary of Defense that the Agency was going to run as t he 
Director of Central Intellige n ce said. But there bad been some evolution 
in the t h i nkin g of the representative from the A ray since the meeting 
an July 17 when he stated that the Advisory Board was “a little more 
than an advisory body," and the meeting on November 20 in which he 
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maintained that the right of appeal by the Director to the Secretary 
of a Department over the head of ite chief of intelligence destroyed 
"command principles."^ 

There was action in tbs meeting of December 8 which the stenotypist 

could not record. The memory of Hillenkoetter's General Counsel who 

was present is certain on that score. Although the record is one 

of friendly words in half-finished sentences, Hillenkoetter's demeanor 

was as strong as Houston ever saw him use. Houston sat where he could 

observe faces and catch fleeting expressions. As General Chamberlin's 

overtones conveyed his acknowledgement that "Hilly" was "the boss,” 

Houston saw an aide of the General "turn white." Admiral Inglia sat 

o 

shaking his bead In an unmistakable "no." 

The representative of the Navy had attended nearly every meeting 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board from its beginning under Souars in 
February, 1?U6. Admiral Inglla had insisted all along that in most 
respects the Group, and then the Agency, should be a cooperative 
departmental activity. To the statement by Vannevar Bush that the 
Agency would be either "almost completely self-sufficient" or "a small 
coordinating body" surrounded by strong departmental agencies. Admiral 
I ngl l s ' response now was that there could be a "middle ground” for tbs 
Agency. As an "Integrated operating agency," be said, it should have 
as little interference from the Advisory Committee as possible; tbs 
Committee should be "purely advisory, and absolutely nothing more." 

But in the relationships between the central agency and the departmental 
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intelligence agencies, the Intelligence Advisory Committee should go 
beyond advisory capacity} it had something to do with "liaison, 
coordination and implementation." That was his "philosophy," he said, 
"for whatever it was worth. 

There was further discussion in general terms. But the remainder 

of the meeting on December 8 was given for tha most part to examining 

in detail revisions which the ad hoc conmittee had made in the "NSdDa 11 

of the Agency. For the time being the Director of Central Intelligence 

had his way. With the exception of the change regarding inspection of 

"intelligence material" which we have considered and the Inclusion of 

a phrase regarding "national policy" intelligence that was later 

deleted, "NSC3D 1" went to the Council practically as it had been recast 

in the Agency on December 1. Hillenkoettar sent with it on December 9 

the suggestion that the Council might name the Director of Central 

Intelligence as chairman of tha Intelligence Advisory Committee to 

"emphasize" that it was an advisory body "to help the Director" and not 

2 

a "Board of Directors or Board of Management." 
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Tha Directives 

Tha National Security Council adopted four "NSCIDs" on December 12, 
19lt7. Two others were delayed until the Secretary of Defense should 
decide the issue between the Navy and the Air Force over air intelligence. 
Still others remained to be considered later in tha spring and summer 
of I 9 U 8 . One was delayed until January, 19 U 9 . 

The first intelligence directive of the Council established duties 
and responsibilities for the Director of Central Intelligence, according 
to the purposes enunciated in the National Security let* The directive 
prescribed the relationship between the Central Intelligence Agency of 
which he was tha bead and the several intelligence organizations for 
whom the Intelligence Advisory Comalttee should give him advice. The 
Committee was to be composed of tha intelligence chiefs, or their repre- ' 
sentatives, from the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Atomic Energy Comnission. The Director 
was to invite tha representatives of other intelligence agencies to sit 
with the Comaittee when matters related to the national security con- 
cerned them. There was place for the Federal Bureau of Investigation as 
in tha Intelligence Advisory Board under the Authority.^ 

The directive did not stipulate, as Hillenkoetter had suggested, 
that the Director should be the chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

The omission may have been considered by soma of his associates as a 
defeat for Hillenkoetter. From another point of view, it was quite the 
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contrary . A responsible officer should, not be a Toting m emb er of his 

own advisory body. He need not be its chairman to listen to its counsel. * 

The first directive, however, did require as had the directives 
of the National Intelligence Authority, that in making rec ommenda tions 

or giving advice to his superiors on the Council the Director should < 

transmit a record of the concurrence or non-concurrence of members of 
the Advisory Committee. Where there was disagreement among the heads 

of Departments in the National Military Establishnmnt, the Director should ( 

refer the matter to the Secretary of Defense. When approved by the 

Council, recommendations of the Director should issue as directives from 

the Council to the Director, and the intelligence chiefs respectively < 

should be responsible for insuring that such orders when applicable were 

"implemented in their organizations." 

•^ ae Director was to act for the Council in issuing supplementary 4 

o 

directives (known as "DCEa"). Whenever one or more members of the 

A 

Advisory Conmittee disagreed with the Director over one of these directives 

it should be sent with statements of non-concurrence to the Council far, ( 

decision as in the case of recommendations or advice by the Director to 

the Council. The procedure was much the same as under the old directives 

of the National Intelligence Authority. Difficulty would arise, as it I 

had in those days, over the variable meanings possible in the words 

"agreed," "substantial," and even "dissent." 1 

With regard to the production of "national intelligence" which was ^ 

C 

expressly assigned to the Director of Central Intelligence as it had 
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been in the President's Directive, the Director was to make use of 

existing intelligence facilities and to utilise departmental intelli- * 

gence. So far as practicable he should not duplicate departmental 
activities and research. But there was no statement in the directive, 

as many had wished and some still think wise, to keep the Central Intelli- * 

gence Agency from engaging in original research and analysis of the 

materials. 

In disseminating his "national intelligence" to the President, the * 

Council, the intelligence chiefs of the agencies, and others whom the 
Council might designate, the Director of Central Intelligence was to 

send with his own view "an agreed statement of substantial dissent." 4 

The inference seems possible that, if there had to be a split opinion, 
there should be only one dissent agreed among the members of the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee. &ich agreement proved hard to get. Subse- ( 

quently the provision allowed several differing opinions. 1 

Other sections of "MSCID 1" pertained to relations directly 
between the several intelligence chiefs and the Director of Central ( 

Intelligence. In arranging for inspection of "departmental intelli- 
gence material", he was authorised to pass by the intelligence chiefs to 
the heads of the Departments or Agencies concerned. The coordination of g 

intelligence activities was to be done with recognition of "primary 
departmental requirements"! they should receive the cooperation .and 

support of the Central Intelligence Agency. But although much had been ( 

said in the meeting on December 8, there was nothing in "BECID 1" to require 
the Director to wait upon the consent of the intelligence chiefs concerned 
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with those activities. The same was true of the Director's power to 
perform services of "common concern;" they were to be determined by 
the National Security Council. The Director was to disseminate "intelli- 
gence or intelligence information" to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other Departments or Agencies as the security regulations of the 
originating agency permitted, when he himself thought such dissemination 
appropriate. He was to make arrangements with the Departments and 
Agencies for the assignment of personnel to the Central Intelligence 
Agency; he did not have specifically to negotiate through the intelligence 
chief concerned. In short, the individual chiefs of intelligence were 
not to possess, under the rule of the National Security Council, many 
of the privileges and rights of exemption which they had enjoyed in the 
days of the Group as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity" under 
Admiral Souers and had fought to maintain against encroachment by the 
directives of General Vandenberg. 1 

Three remaining paragraphs in "NSCID 1" merit special attention for 
the interpretation which military authorities put upon them as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff dissociated their intelligence system from civilian mem- 
bership. These paragraphs stipulated that the intelligence organizations 
of the Departments and Agencies should maintain with the Central 
Intelligence Agency and with each other "a continuing interchange . of 
intelligence information and intelligence available to them." But 
there was a saving clause, "as appropriate to their respective respon- 
sibilities." It would be interpreted by the organizations for 
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themselves. Their files, too, were to be available for consultation 
under their own security regulations. They were to provide "within 
the limits of their capabilities" such intelligence as the Director of 
Central Intelligence or any of the other Departments and Agencies should 
request. General Gruenther's commentary upon these provisions in 
"NSCID 1" will appear shortly as we take up again the relationship between 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 

The National Security Council on the same day accepted "NSCID U" 
concerning the objectives of national intelligence. Divorced from the 
geographical areas of collection and the kinds of intelligence such as 
political, economic, and military in which the Departments had or 
arrogated to themselves proprietary rights, these objectives were rela- 
tively easy to determine. The changes were minor which the ad hoc 
comnittee made in the draft prepared in the Agency. It was agreed that 
the Director of Central Intelligence in collaboration with the several 
agencies should make a comprehensive outline of the objectives in foreign 
countries. 

Priorities for both collection and production, however, were another 
question. They should be determined from time to time with regard for 
current importance by the Director and the Agencies under the guidance 
of the National Security Council. As the directive issued from the 
Council, it stipulated that the guidance should be furnished by the "NSC 
Staff," composed of the Executive Secretary and representatives from the 
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Departments who should be designated by the members of the Council. 

In case of disagreement in the Staff, the Council was to decide. 

There was no provision in case the Council should not decide. Pre- 
sumably these men at the highest level in the Government would never 

leave so important a matter as priorities without establishing some ( 

preference. But coordination by the Secretaries, political officers, is 
harder to obtain than one may think. They are relatively unfamiliar with 
factual detail and are inclined accordingly to depend for advice upon ( 

subordinates who are specialists in their fields. In any case, if the 
Council should not decide, the issue would rest of course upon the ultimate 
responsibility of its chairman, the President. ( 

The directive with regard to wireless and radio monitoring, "NSCID 6," 
offered no difficulties once it passed the ad hoc committee. It had 

met resistance chiefly from the Navy. The Office, of Operations in the C 

Agency had wished precise safeguards for its "service of common concern," 

the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch. The Agency wanted to keep 

P 

the problem within a "DCI" supplementary to "NSCID 1." But rather than ( 

delay over small points. Admiral Hillenkoetter let the matter be handled 

in "NSCID 6." The wording of it, though not what the Office of Operations 

preferred, did provide that the Director of Central Intelligence should (g 

conduct all Federal monitoring of foreign propaganda and press broadcasts 

required to meet the needs of the Departments and Agencies. And he was 

to disseminate such information to the Departments and Agencies with , 

authorized interests in it. Press broadcasts might be narrow in scope. 
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The word a "foreign propaganda” gave ample room for the Agency to operate 
without interfering with the Navy's interceptions . ^ 

The fourth intelligence measure adopted by the National Security 
Council on December 12, 19U7 had to do with espionage and counterespionage 
outside the United States. They were "top secret” matters which had 
embroiled the Office of Strategic Services with the armed forces and were 
still to cause misunderstanding and much trouble as the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Central Intelligence Agency worked often at 
cross purposes when there should have been the closest cooperation. The 
difficulty is not to be ascribed merely to departmental rancor 
jealousy. 

We have considered General Uagruder's analysis of the problem and 

his proposal that the central intelligence organization shn^i a have 

exclusive control over the collection of secret intelligence by means 

of espionage and counterespionage abroad. We have observed General 

Vandenberg 1 s successful endeavor to have such authority established in 

the Fifth Directive of the National Intelligence Authority. But we have 

seen too that the Army continued its secret intelligence operations in 

foreign countries, and did so in some instances without informing even 

its fellow aimed service, the Navy, in regard to the activity or its 
2 

ac complishmsnts . 

The Fifth Directive of the Authority had given the Director of 
Central Intelligence authority to conduct "all organized Federal espionage 
and counterespionage operations" for the collection of secret intelligence 
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abroad. The word "organized" had left the field open by inference for 
unorganized or "casual" operations* Close definition too had distinguished 
the work of the Counterintelligence Corps of the A ray frcn the activity 
of the Office of Special Operations in the Central Intelligence Group. 
Collection of foreign Intelligence by the Corps was supposed to be 
incidental to its function of protecting the American forces. It was to 
be hoped but not presumed that such clandestine information would 
eventually reach the Central Intelligence Group either in its stations 
overseas or in Washington. The relationship between the armed services 
and the Group was further complicated by the use of reserve officers from 

the Army and the Navy in the secret operations of the Group. 

V 

First efforts in the Agency to draft a "DCI" which should protect 
the military services and yet allow the Agency to use such officers 
led to discussion of the whole problem. Under pressure from the services 
through the ad hoc committee, the plan for the "DCI" gave way to another 
directive for adoption by the Council, "NSCID 5." General Chamberlin 
insisted upon sharply distinguishing espionage from counterespionage so 
that the Army might continue to operate in counterintelligence. With 
this conceded, and the provision that all other "KSCIDs" and "DC |s" 
should be construed to apply solely to "overt intelligence activities" 
unless otherwise specified, "NSCID 5" was accepted by all parties. 1 

As issued by the Council, its fifth intelligence directive stipu- 
lated that the Director of Central Intelligence should conduct al 1 
organized Federal operations in espionage outside the United States and 
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its possessions for the collection of "intelligence information required 
to meet the needs of all Departments and Agencies concerned" except for 
"certain agreed activities" by other Departments and Agencies. What 
these activities were the directive did not say. No one familiar with 
the operations of the Central Intelligence Agency or of the armed ser- 
vices} however} was in doubt. 

The directive stated separately that the Director should conduct 
all organized Federal operations in counterespionage outside the United 
States and its possessions} "and in occupied areas." This was to 
provide for protecting the interests of the United States where its 
armed forces were still maintained. In addition to "certain agreed 
activities}" it was stipulated expressly in this paragraph that counter- 
intelligence activities of any military command or installation were not 
to be precluded. The Director of Central Intelligence was to be respon- 
sible too for coordinating overt with covert activities in collecting 
intelligence. He should disseminate such intelligence to the Departments 
and Agencies authorized to receive it. Though carefully worded, "NSCID $ n 
had loopholes which gave the Office of Special Operations many experiences 
with other agencies during the administrations of both Hillenkoetter and 
Smith. 1 

The directives concerning overt collection and production which 
had caused Vanda nberg so much trouble in the previous yea r had been 
delayed past the meeting of the National Security Council on December 12, 
19U7. The dispute was stubborn between the Navy and the new Department 
of the Air Force ovmr air intelligence. Secretary Forrestal, after much 
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reluctance, finally abandoned hope that the differences could be 

reconciled and a solution found in the discussions of the intelligence * 

chiefs with the Director of Central Intelligence. Coordination failed 
at the "working level." The Secretary of Defense had to decide the 

issue. Forrestal declared on January 3, 19U8 that the Air Force should *• 

be assigned "the dominant interest" and the Navy should be allowed to 

continue producing the intelligence it required. This he called "staff 

intelligence." He had been assured by Admiral Souers, Executive ( 

Secretary of the Council, that the Navy was objecting primarily to object; 

it would persist until the Secretary of Defense exercised his authority 

under the National Security Act. Nhen he did so, the measures, "NSCID 2" < 

and "NSCID 3", were adopted by the Council on January 13, 19UQ.^ 

The first of these directives had to do with the coordination of 
collection activities abroad, except of course those involved with f 

espionage, counterespionage and the "agreed activities" specified in 
■NSCID 5 ." 

Despite the failure of coordination in the field during the abortive C 

Dominican revolutionary expedition from Cuba in the previous suaner, no 
effort had been made in the Agency to apply the lesson and to reopen 

the question whether the Director of Central Intelligence rather than 4 

the "senior U.S. representative" in each foreign area should "coordinate" 

collection activities there. The members of the Intelligence Advisory 

Board were fully informed of the Dominican affair but they appear to ( 

have given little thought to this fiasco in cooperative responsibility. 
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In view of the distressing experience at Bogota in the following spring, 

it would have been better if the issue bad been decided in favor of the 

Director of Central Intelligence before the Council adopted "NSCID 2" 

in January, 19U8. But all parties appear to have been willing at that 

time to leave overt collection of intelligence abroad without centralized 

1 

supervision and control. 

Hillenkoetter's drafting officers had endeavored to give the 
Director some authority where economic and scientific matters concerned 
more than one Department but ware "of primary concern to none." This was 
to be done only "upon specific approval by the National Security 
Council." The proposal, however, did not survive the operation of the 
ad hoc committee. In its place there appeared the provision that each 
agency should collect economic, scientific, and technological intelli- 
gence "in accordance with its own needs." And so it was loft in the 
text of "NSCID 2" as adopted by the Council. 2 

The remainder of "NSCID 2" was practically a repetition of the 
Seventh Directive of the National Intelligence Authority, which Vandenberg 
had opposed the year before and from which he had appealed his case to 
the Authority. A collector in the field was still to transmit his 
" intelligence information" to the representative there of the agency 
most concerned, and send copies to Ma own agency as ha pleased. This 
may have been coordination; it certainly was not control. 

There was to be no "unproductive duplication and uncoordinated 
overlap." There were to be "full flow of intelligence information" 
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and. "full u tili zation" of "individual initiative and favorable con- 
tacts." No interpretation should "negate the basic principle" that 
an departmental representatives abroad irere Individually responsible 
for collecting and transmitting pertinent information to their respective 
Departments * There was to be "free and unrestricted interdepartmental 
exchange of intelligence information" to meet the "recognized secondary 
needs" of each Department and Agency. 

Needs obvious in one Department but unrecognized by another were 
not included. Clearly, there was no intention to have "NSCID 2" 
depart from the loosely articulated system of overt collection which 
the Departments had maintained against Vandenberg's efforts to establish 
supervision and control. If Hillenkoetter is to be blamed for this, 
the National Security Council is entitled to share the criticism with 
him.^ 

The directive pertaining to the coordination of production, 

"NSCID 3," also adopted on January 13, 19U6, established the definitions 
and the categories of intelligence which henceforth were to govern 
activities and separate responsibilities. Dominant interests in producing 
intelligence were to coincide with those in collecting it. The whole 
scheme of production, however, was to be "subject to refinement through 
a continuous program of coordination by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence" as the system of collection was not.^ 

Since the definition of basic, current, staff, departmental, and 
national intelligence may be studied in the texts themselves, no 
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paraphrase is given here. Bub distinctions should be noted with some 
care. Basic intelligence, the product of fact-finding and analysis, 
best exemplified in the "National Intelligence Surveys," is permanent 
and static by nature. It is to be distinguished from current intelligence 
which has value for the moment but which may prove in time less important 
a yid even no longer useful. 

Staff intelligence is prepared by a department or agency to satisfy 
its own requirements. No matter how many others are engaged in col- 
lecting the same information, the idea is fixed that an agency has a 
right to collect staff intelligence for itself and even keep that 
intelligence to itself. But in this exclusive enterprise, it does not 
feel that it should be confined to the use of materials obtained within 
its own system of collection. It expects, in fact assumes that it has 
a right, to receive information from other agencies and the Departments. 
In short, the process is not reciprocal. When reluctant to release 
certain information, an agency is likely to t hink of it as staff intelli- 
gence exclusively for its own use. 

Departmental intelligence is distinguished frau staff intelligence 
primarily because the Departments choose to have it so. Whether basic, 
current or staff intelligence, departmental intelligence presumably is 
always available to the Central Intelligence Agency for use in its 
national estimates, and for distribution to other agencies when that 
intelligence is pertinent to their work in maintaining the national 
security. 
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National intelligence by definition in "NSCID 3" la therefore 
"integrated departmental intelligence" covering the "broad aspects of 
national policy ami national security." It concerns more t h a n one 
Department or Agency. It transcends the "exclusive competence" of a 
sin gle Department or Agency or the Military Establishment. That is to 
say, it includes the intelligence of the State Department and other 
non-military agencies of the Government. The Director of Central 
Intelligence is expressly designated as the one who produces and dis- 
seminates national intelligence. He is to receive materials from the 
Departments and Agencies by agreement with them, in accordance with their 
dominant interests and their capabilities to produce such materials and, 
we should add, their w illing ness to give it to him. 

Since the adoption of "NSCID 3* In January, 19U3 there has been 
no legal ground for questioning the authorisation of the Director of 
Central Intelligence to produce and disseminate national intelligence. 

But there still have been many occasions when the several intelligence 
agencies of the Departments have made it hard for the Director to do 
so. The issue of Individual versus collective responsibility for 
national estimates has remained in a state of suspense. This may have 
been fortunate for the development of the theory of central intelligence 
and the growth of this Agency. It has not always worked for the pro- 
duction of the best possible national estimates.^ 

The "NSCID" to continue the "exploitation" of American businesses 
and individuals within the United States for intelligence on affairs 
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abroad had bean under consideration since August. There were several 
reasons for the delay. The ad hoc committee made an issue of the 
Agency's desire to put the details of the regulation in a "DCI" based 
upon "NS CID 1° and the responsibility of the Agency for matters of 
"common concern. 1 * Admiral Souers had urged on behalf of the Council 
that its directives be kept few in masher and their administrative 
details put in "DCls." But the Captains and Colonels of the ad hoc 
committee insisted upon a separate " NSCID 7." The idea appears to have 
been that the intelligence agencies of the Departments thus would be 
in closer relation to the Council and less subordinate to the Director 
of Central Intelligence. The draft had to be referred back to the 
working committee and the Office of Operations. 1 

And than, the representative of "0-2" raised question for the 
Army whether the Intelligence Advisory Coonittee ought not to have 
some power of revision, Just in case thers should be need in time of 
war. Hillenkoetter gave the perfect answers all directives, "NSCIDs" 
and "DCIs", were drawn to establish procedures which should be changed 
in practice. The directives were "not irrevocable"; they were subject 
to developing circumstances. General Chamberlin offered no further 
objection. By February 9 all concurrences had come from the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. The Council adopted "NSCID 7" on February 12, 191*8. 2 

Kin g m a n Douglass and others who had struggled with tbs Colonels 
and Captains over the same problem in August and September, 191*6 must 
have been pleased when they read "NSCID 7." It gave the Central 


Intelligence Agency charge of collecting foreign intelligence from 
American businesses and individuals within the United States. It 
stipulated that the Agency should sake the rules, establish the procedures, 
set the standards, manage the field offices, arrange for the contacts, 
obtain the agreements, inform the departmental agencies, awl disseminate 
the information acquired. The departmental agencies might assign 
representatives to the field offices, but they would be under the direc- 
tion of "the CIA managers." The departmental agencies could expect full 
service from the Central Intelligence Agency, but it in turn was to 
receive, "to the m a ximu m extent possible," the information which they 
obtained as a by-product of their non-intelligence activities. 1 

The directive regarding biographical data on foreign scientists 
and technologists, "NSCID 8," issued on May 25, 1948, caused no partic- 
ular disturbance among the departmental agencies. It assigned primary 
responsibility to the Central Intelligence Agency, but left to the 
departmental agencies the right still to collect, analyse and abstract 
such material. The directive on communications intelligence, however, 
was involved in a prolonged and complicated deliberation over the 
relation to be maintained between the Director of Central Intelligence 
and the Agency on the one hand and the United States Conmuni cations 
Intelligence Board on the other. "KSCID 9," cloeely held under "limited 
distribution," was not issued by the National Security Council until 

1» 1948. "NSCID 10," concerning the collection of data on foreign 

science and technology, in which the State Department claimed a "primary 

2 

interest," was delayed until January 18, 194?. 
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Scientific Intelligence 

The Nuclear Energy Group, established in the Scientific Branch 

of the Office of Reports and Estimates on liarch 2b, 19h7, marked time 

with little accomplishment as the atomic Energy Commission and the 

Central Intelligence Group endeavored to find a working arrangement 

between themselves. The Scientific Branch engaged energetically for 

months in other projects according to the agreement with the Joint 

Research and Development Board, but produced little to satisfy the need 

for intelligence on the scientific "capabilities and intentions" of the 

1 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

There were papers on guided missiles, plans for intelligence 
requirements concerning the Soviet Union, 'arrangements for security, a 
visit from the liaison officer of “JBDB" to ascertain the information 
in the possession of the Branch which he would like to have sent to the 
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Critics chose to lay tbs blame for this situation upon the Central 
Intelligence Group and Admiral Hillenkoetter. They mere failing to 
coordinate the activities of the departmental agencies in scientific 
intelligence. This criticism presumed that the agencies were yearning 
for the 'Dirac tor' s leadership, as they mere certainly not if the past 
experience of Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter were any indication. This 
criticism presumed too that the ram materials of scientific intelligence 
were within reach. Obviously, they were not. The collection of 
scientific intelligence still is one of the most difficult activities 
of the Agency to accomplish, with any volume, accuracy, or speed. To 
Hillenkoetter the problem mas primarily one of obtaining the necessarily 
skilled personnel both at home and in the field. 1 

The Office of Collection and Dissemination endeavored in August, 
19U7 to make by geographical location a survey of the persons and 
offices available in the Departments of State, War, Navy, and Air 
Forces for collecting scientific intelligence. The State Department 
stalled over definition of "satisfactory capability" and over phases 
in the scientific information involved} besides, its officer was not 
ready to make any commitment regarding the assignment of "reporting 
personnel in our foreign missions" to that sort of work. This, we 
should notice, was before the Department of State delayed the adoption 
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of "NSCID 10" on tha ground that the Departoent had the "primary 
interest" in the collection of data on foreign science and technology. 

The Navy did not think itself equipped to collect scientific 
intelligence except The Army and the Air Forces 

reported that they could take care of such intelligence for their own 
purposes. None of the Armed Services expressed much interest beyond 
their own requirements , though all recognized the need for improved 
national collection. To the suggestion that the Central Intelligence 
Group, then becoming the Agency, might select and pay scientific 
attaches who should be controlled by the State Department, "OCD" expected 
these reactions. The Department would decline on the ground that it 
had enough to do. The Army would prefer its own scientific net. The 
Navy and the Air Farce would be indifferent. 

In the meantime, members of "ORE" had met with representatives of 

the " JRDB" on July 17. They were to obtain by September 1, with such 

means and Information as were available, some idea of the scientific 

and technological capabilities of the Soviet Union which would affect 

the "defense economy" of the United States by 1?U9. In line with this 

project, quite apparently approved if not Instigated by Secretary 

Forreatal, there came a latter on July 31 from Karl T. Compton addressed 

to Forreatal as Secretary of National Security. Forrests! was about 

1 

to take office on August 17 as the first Secretary of Defense. 

Compton recalled for Secretaries Uarshall and Forreatal the 
special coanittee which Secretary Stioeon asked in the late spring of 
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19U5 to est ima te how long it would take Russia to construct an atomic 
bomb. We should notice that the inquiry was before the American bomb 
was tested at Alamagordo and dropped upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
scientists and manufacturers present in that meeting concluded that it 
would take at least fire years, presumably with "full blueprint informa- 
tion." On t hinking it over, with the knowledge that the Russians now 
had the aid of German scientists, engineers andnanufaeturers, Compton 
brought the estimate to the minimum of "Potsdam plus three years," or 
the summer of 19h8. He personally felt that it might take longer. 

The Russians' first atomic explosion came in the fall of 19h9. 

But Compton's discussion of the problem in July, 19U7 was convincing 
to Secretary Forrestal. There should be closer scrutiny and estimating. 

He sent Compton's latter to Nimita and to Hillenkoetter on August 11. 
Forrestal called upon the Navy to. collaborate with the Agency in a 
re study of the "Russian Atomic Bomb Time Schedule." Hillenkoetter 
replied on August 18. He had to say that, although the matter was urgent, 
the information in the Agency was scanty and of doubtful merit. There 
was none to change the estimate which had been sent to Admiral Inglis 
in May.^ 

The Central Intelligence Group had a plan by April 1U for coopera- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission. The Ckoup proposed that the 
chief of its Nhclear Znergy Ckoup should be the advisor on nuclear 
intelligence to the Chairman of the Commission and to the Director of 
Central Intelligence. The Nuclear Energy Ckoup should exclusively 
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represent the Director in all contacts with the Commission. On its 
part, the Atomic Energy Commission should arrange to give the chief 
of the Nuclear Energy Group access to personnel, activities, and 
records within the C amission that were necessary to his work for the 
Co mm ission and the Central Intelligence Group. The assumption was that 
the Central Intelligence Group must be kept informed of nuclear research 
and development in the United States in order to HanrH a effectively 
its task of producing foreign intelligence. The pl a n called upon the 
Commission to reveal its activities and records to the Group but did 
not provide that the Group should expose its sources of information 
to the Comaiesion.^ 

Finding the plan of the Central Intelligence Group for collabora- 
tion unsatisfactory, Lewis L. Strauss of the Ataaic Energy Commission 
asked Admiral Souers, than in retirement, to undertake a comprehensive 
investigation and report. A major obstacle between the Comnissian and 
the Group was that of "sources." The Commission wished to know the 
origins of all intelligence so that it could determine the authenticity 
and significance of the information. The Group on the other was 
obliged to protect Its sources of information against discovery, or 



Admiral Souers made his report on July 1, 19U7. He did not 
approach the problem directly through the controversy over sources of 






U 7 


Information. Instead, he explained for the benefit of the Commission 
the origin and responsibility of the National Intelligence Authority. 

He examined then the peculiar responsibilities of the Catmaisaion for 
its own "operational intelligence." This pertained to the exploration 
and procurement of the raw materials for atonic energy; it was necessary 
that the Commission should control the export of equipment and materials 
used in the search and should maintain the security of the information 
about them . 1 

Souors constructed with care the role of the Atomic Ener gy Com- 
mission in a idin g the development of "strategic and national policy" 
intelligence. It should be the policy of the Commission to avoid 
duplication 


Particularly in its scientific and technological 
guidance, the Commission should look to the Group for "coordinated 
estimates" of political and economic factors while the Conmission con- 
centrated upon the field of atomic energy as such. The Conmission shoulc 
have "direct contact" with other intelligence agencies, especially with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation which had exclusive responsibility 
for all investigations within its Jurisdiction. Unless the Commission 
mai nt a in ed those contacts, there would be "failure to recognize" i tems 
of interest to the Ccmaisslonj and that interest was reciprocal. There 
must be a "rapid interchange" of information for the benefit of all 
partiea concerned in the development of national intelligence. 

To this end, Souers recommended that the Atomic Energy Commission 
should have permanent membership in the Intelligence Advisory Board. 
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Tha National Intelligence Authority quickly adopted the recommendation. 
A dmir al Hillankoettar adhered to it throughout hia adminiatratioa of 
the Group and the Agency.^ 

Within the Atomic Energy Camaission itself, Souera saw need for 

a Director of Intelligence who should be responsible to the General 

Manager. Under the a dmini stration of tha Director there should be an 

organisation to "permeate* the installations and plants of the Coo- 
♦ 

mission in order that scientific intelligence acquired through the 
Central Intelligence Group night be evaluated and* applied immediately 
in the work of the Comal salon. For this reciprocal relationship with 
the Group, the Consission's Director of Intelligence should be its 
■ember of the Intelligence Advisory Board. Admiral John E. Gingr ic h 
held this post until succeeded by Dr. Walter F. Colby. 2 

Sonars' recommendations were put into operation by the Commission. 
But the issue between tha Atonic Energy Cocaaission and the Central 
Intelligence Agency over "sources" was not yet settled. An agreement 
was not reached until after the Scientific Branch of "ORE" had been 

Vanneva r Bush, head of the Research and Development Board, 
approached the problem of scientific intelligence with a point of view 
less interdepartmental than that of Sonars who was now Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Security Council. Senator Hickenlooper had urged 
in a letter to tha Departments on August 7, 19U7 that there should be 
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cooperation among the several agencies in the matter of intelligence 
on nuclear energy. This suggestion led to the appointment of representa- 
tives from the Departments of State, War, the Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission and to a proposal from Admiral Hillenkoetter that 
there should be a Joint Nuclear Energy Intelligence Committee at the 
■working level" under the coordination of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. This working committee would manage the whole business of 
collecting, correlating and evaluating, ascertaining requirements, pre- 
paring estimates, and disseminating scientific intelligence* 

Nothing came of the proposal. For the Navy, Tn gUa objected on 
the ground that dissemination was a matter of policy which should not 
be controlled by a conmittee at the "working level." But Vannevar 
Bush returned from a meeting of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, where the whole subject had been under discussion, to 
express his views on December 5 in writing to Secretary Forres tal. 

Bush had indicated in the meeting that morning, and he judged that 
Forrestal agreed, that the Congressional Comnittee snould turn to the 
Central Intelligence Agency itself for intelligence onmclear energy 
and scientific matters in general. Bush feared that the Agency was not 
yet in position to meet this call because of the confusion within its 
councils. We have already observed the admonition which Forrestal gave 
at this moment to Admiral Inglls and General Chamberlin, and the use 
which Hillenkoetter made of Bush's letter to Forrestal in the next 
meeting of the Director with the Advisory Board on December 8.^ 
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Bush's director of programs in "HOB," Ralph L. Clark, reported 

that Wallace H. Erode, chief of the Scientific Branch in the Agency, 

was "completely stymied" by the controversy between the Board and the 

Director. Brode could not recruit and organize his staff, let alone 

provide useful intelligence to "RDB" and other agencies. Apparently 

the situation was worse than that, for Brode himself was not fully 

cleared in saae field of science to the satisfaction of some one with 

influence. Circumstantial evidence points to the field of nuclear 

i 

energy. 

By a general order on January lU, 1?US, Admiral Hillenkoetter 
reorganized the Scientific Branch of "ORE" to place upon the Assistant 
Director, Theodore Babbitt, "full administrative and operational 
responsibility” for the Scientific Branch, with specific exceptions. 

For these, Brode was directly responsible. It was obviously but another- 
way of saying that he was no longer in charge of tt» Scientific Branch. 
He was to maintain and supervise -liaison" with other agencies. Ho was 
to advise the Director. But he was not to administer the nuclear intel- 
ligence program of the Agency now under the "closer coordination and 
supervision- of the Assistant Director for Reports and Estimates. This 
j order lasted only until Harch $ 


Then Babbitt and Brode resumed their normal relationships as respectively 

head of the Office of Reports and Estimates and chief of its Scientific 

2 

Branch. 
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Ha percussions of this affair were heard to the disadvantage 
of Admiral Hillenkoetter in the Intelligence Survey Group which by 


this time had begun its investigation of the Agency for the National 
Security Council. But the more important consequence of the readjust- 
ment in the Agency with regard to intelligence on nuclear energy was 
Admiral Hillenkoetter 's meeting with representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and it* Military Liaison Committee on April 2, 19U8. 
^ 4 «P«cial conference to consider a proposal for improving the 

evaluation of foreign intelligence in the field of atomic energy. 1 

lewis L. Strauss, who had asked Souers to his study for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, opened the discussion by reviewing the 
unsatisfactory situation and then stating the desire of the Commission. 
It wanted a better channel of information between the Commission and 


the Agency. If agreeable to the Agency, the Commission would employ 
a scientist qualified to have access to all foreign intelligence 
available to the Agency, ■including the sources." There was the issue 
fully in view. The Commission would delegate responsibility to 
person and rely upon his evaluation of the intelligence, including 
the sources. He would thus obtain knowledge of them, appraise them 
for expertneee, boneaty, and significance, and then keep their names 
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the proposal in general, undertook to discuss it with the intelligence 
chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and followed his tentative 
agreement with formal acceptance, April 12, 191*6, on behalf of the 



material, particularly the nomination of Dr. Walter F. Colby for the 
Job of appraising the sources. Colby, then serving the Agency on a 
part time basis should devote full time to the work, either as an 
employee of the Commission or of the Agency. Hillenkoetter had no 
preference on this matter. Dr. Colby eventually became the Director 
of Intelligence in the Commission and its representative on the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee for his work with the Central Intelli- 


gence Agency.^ 

Thus progress had been made by the summer of 19U8 toward con- 
structing a system of national intelligence for the field of nuclear 
energy and atomic fission. There was still ouch to be done in other 
areas of scientific intelligence. The investigating committees of 
191*8 were to find that the Agency was short of achieving what had been 
eet on paper. They would find also that the departmental intelligence 
services contributed to the delay. There was reargument of old issues 
in scientific intelligence between the Aimed Services and the Office 
of Scientific Intelligence in the Agency as this account was being 
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The Joint Chiefs and Civilians 

The fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were to be represented 
in the Intelligence Advisory Committee did not justify optimism 
concerning their future relationships with the Agency. They had 
decided in the previous February to eliminate civilian membership from 
their Joint Intelligence Conmittee. This meant that representation 
of the State Department would cease; it gave notice that any plan to 
in clude a member of the Central Intelligence Agency would meet dis- 
favor. In such circumstances there was a natural reluctance on the 
part of militar y men to become involved in the affairs of the Agency; 
participation might lead to commitments jeopardising secrets that 
ware theirs exclusively according to their views on the matter. But 
the Joint Chiefs had been courteously willing to hear the suggestions 
of the Director of Central Intelligence. They sent their plan for 
reorganising the Joint Intelligence Committee and its Joint Intelli- 
gence Staff to Admiral Hillenkoetter on June 23, 19U7. 1 

The plan dropped the representatives of the State Department 
from both Conmittee and Staff. It stipulated that the Committee should 
"give maximum support to integration of governmental inte ll igence 
activities throu gh the medium of the Central Intelligence Group." 

How this was to be done, however, was not stated. The Conmittee, and 
its Staff, were furthermore to "utilize the structure of the Central 
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Intelligence Group in procuring information, intelligence, and 

assistance from governmental agencies and activities other than the 

military agencies." This presumably was to be done, with the consent 

of the Director of Central Intelligence, through the military and 

naval officers who were already on his staff in the Group or the 

1 

customary liaison officers appointed for such purposes. 

It was not much of an opportunity to reverse the thinking and 
penetrate the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but Hillenkoettar 
took advantage of it to offer a counterproposal prepared for him by 
"ICAJPS." As referred to the chiefs of the departmental agencies in 
the Intelligence Advisory Board on July 11, 19U7, Hillenkoetter ' s 
p lan for the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
replaced the representative of the State Department with the Director 
of Central Intelligence. He should not be a member of the Committee, 
however, but merely an "advisor and observer" who should receive the 
papers of the Committee to insure the "closest collaboration" between 

2 

the Joint Intelligence Committee and the Central Intelligence Group. 

For liaison, and even that "maximum support to integration" of 
Intelligence activities which the Joint Chiefs desired, Hillenkoetter 1 s 
plan nas better t han their proposed revision. The Director himself 
would taka part in their Committee. But his further suggestion that 
the Deputy Director should act in place of the Director of Central. 
Intelligence if he were a civilian, does not merit consideration. It 
is inconceivable that anyone, whether military or civ ili a n , could 
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remain deputy to the Director if he concealed anything from hie 
superior. If he were kept in office, there would be two Directors 
of Central Intelligence, one entrusted with military secrets and the 
other not, an impossibility under both the President's Directive 
of January 22, 19U6 and its successor, the National Security Act of 
July 26, 19U7. 1 

The plan submitted by EUlenkoetter for the Central Intelligence 

Group would supplant the Joint Intelligence Staff with a Secretary 

to the Joint Intelligence Committee. The Secretary would have assistants. 

The work of the Staff would then be transferred in large part to the 

Central Intelligence Group, such for example as the preparation of 

intelligence studies for the Joint Chiefs of Staff according to their 

requirements* Departmental intelligence would still be submitted 

directly from the War and Navy Departments to the Joint Intelligence 

Conmittee. Its Secretary and his assistants would have charge of those 

matters which were inappropriate for the Group to handle. Hillenkoetter 

argued that the Joint Chiefs of Staff thus would receive intelligence 

"national in scope" without any barrier between themselves and their 

departmental agencies to impede the "flow of strictly military 
2 

intelligence." 

The chiefs of intelligence did not linger over this proposal for 
the Central Intelligence Group. From their replies, it is apparent 
that all of them sought and received instructions from their superiors. 
Mr. Eddy, for the State Department, was the first to answer. He 
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concurred on July 15 in the principles of the proposal and suggested 
further Interloc kin g of the Group with the Joint Intelligence Conmittee 
In practice. Eddy would hare this done by increasing the duties of 
the representative of the departmental chiefs of intelligence in 
the Office of Reports and Estimates. These representatives were sup- 
posed to assist in preparing interdepartmental estimates. They could 
also form an advisory staff to the Intelligence advisory Board. We 
shou ld remember that the chiefs of intelligence constituted both the 
Joint Intelligence Conmittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Intelligence Advisory Board under the National Intelligence Authority. 1 

Such close articulation was far from the thoughts of the other 
members of the Intelligence Advisory Board. They represented the 
armed services. Mr. Eddy was to withdraw from the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. They, or succeeding representatives of the army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, would stay on the Committee. 

Admiral Tn gi i a replied to Hillenkoetter on July 17. He was frank 
to say that he had once proposed that the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence should advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff and sit as chairman of 
their Joint Intelligence Committee. He had thought then that strictly 
military Intelligence might be insulated within the Central Intelligence 
Group. But his ideas had not been in accordance with the views of 
higher authority in the Navy. We have seen that Admiral Nimitz as 
Chief of Naval Operations favored on December 9, 19U6 exclusion of the 

civilian services from representation in the Joint Intelligence 
2 

Committee . 



— — * 

With the decision of the Joint Chiefs to adopt the proposal 

of N imi tz, there was nothing for the Chief of Naval Intelligence to 

do but state his personal position for the record and present the 

case for his orders. In glia declared that, in a military organization, 

intelligence was a function of command; military authority therefore 

had to maintain direet control over operational intelligence. For 

reasons of security, non-military persons had never been given access 

to military plans, he said; the authority over such persons was 

Insufficient for the purpose. As for estimates, those of the Joint 

Intelligence Committee would be "national in scope," he declared, 

since they would include pertinent contributions from the Central 

Intelligence Group. In short, if this meant what it seems to mean, all 

materials from the Department of State entering into the construction 

of national intelligence would have to come to the estimators in the 

Joint Intelligence Committee by way of the contributions from the 

1 

Central Intelligence Group. 

The declaration of Admiral Inglis explains why he persisted 
throughout the summer and fall of 1?U7 in maintaining that operational 
Intelligence should remain in the control of the armed services. His 
statements made clear once more the misgiving which so many military 
men have when they think of civilian collaboration in their affairs. 

But his argument did not destroy, it confirmed the fact that those who 
make national estimates should have access to knowledge of the 
capabilities and intentions of their own country. The question remained 
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whether the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the Central Intelligence Agency or the Director of Central 
Intelligence or some other authority could perform the function. 

General Chamberlin's executive officer wrote for him on July 21 
that he could not concur with the Group's plan to reorganize the 
Joint Intelligence Committee. The Joint Chiefs oust have control of 
their intelligence agencies. There was no objection to the Director 
of Central Intelligence sitting as an observer in the meetings of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee, provided that he were a member of 
the armed forces; but as most of the meetings were concerned with 
military problems, he said, there was no need for instituting such 
a procedure. One might conclude, from this statement for C hamb erlin, 
that the central intelligence organization had very little to do with 
military matters, until one recalled the work of the Coordinator of 
Information, the Office of Strategic Services, and the Strategic Ser- 
vices Unit, predecessors of the Central Intelligence Group. No one 
in the Agency today, with any knowledge of its covert operations, 
would have tbs notion. 

General McDonald's rejection followed on July 2 $. The plan of 
the Group ignored, be said, the fundamental principle that a "staff 
intelligence responsibility" existed within every pl annin g organization. 
inH so the Joint Chiefs of Staff required within their organization 
an agency capable of producing intelligence, rather than one which 
merely transmitted intelligence which had been produced. Ignoring 
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General McDonald's inadequate description of the Central Intelli- 
gence Group which at that time was an agency collecting, producing, 
and disseminating intelligence, let us point out that he too was 
ignoring a fact. Whatever its shortc om i n gs, the plan which Hillenkoetter 
s pons ored for the reorganization of the Joint Intelligence Committee 
c omp re he nded use of the Group by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for pro- 
ducing certain kinds of “staff intelligence. “ Others were to be kept 
from the Group. But then, to General McDonald, intelligence was “hot 
an exact science." Let us leave his non-concurrence on that note. 1 

Adairal Hillenkoetter resubmitted his plan for the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee on August 7, 19U7 — this time directly to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It was his right to go over the heads of the depart- 
mental intelligence agencies. The national Security Act had become 
law. Both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and. the Central Intelligence Agency 
were now upon statutory foundations. Their positions were comparable. 
Although Hillenkoetter was only a Hear Admiral, as Director of Central 
Intelligence he was by law on practically the same level of respon- 
sibility as the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Director as head of the 
Agency was adviser to the President and the National Security Council 
on matters of intelligence specified in the Act of Congress. The 
Joint Chiefs were the principal military advisers to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense. The interests of the Agency and the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff were involved. It was time to determine relations and 
2 

procedures. 
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The pi an of the Joint Chiefs for reorganizing the Joint Intelli- 
gence Conmittee, wrote Hillenkoetter, did not insure the cooperation 
anH coordination that were to be desired between the intelligence 
agencies which supported the Security Council and the President on 
the one hand and the Joint Chiefs on the other. He suggested that a 
special military group within the Agency might help the Agency and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to work together on matters concerning the 
operational intelligence which gave the Joint Chiefs anxiety when 
they thought of dealing with civilians 

There the matter stood in the fall of 19U7 as the Group became 
the agency, Hillenkoetter sought his own advisory committee, and his ^ 

drafting officers prepared the "NSCiDa. 1 * And then he received notice 
from the State Department on November 5 that it had withdrawn its 

representation from the Joint Intelligence Committee and Staff as of ( 

October 31} henceforth the proper channel for joint action between 
itself and the Joint Chiefs with regard to intelligence should be 

through the Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency. The ( 

State Departiasnt requested the Director to establish such "liaison and 
coordinating relations.” There were several ways this might be done. 

The Department preferred use of the Standing Coamittee which C 

Hillenkoetter had suggested as a means for keeping the Intelligence 

2 

Advisory Comittee in touch with "ICAPS." 

Hillenkoetter had a reply ready November 19, on the day before ( 

his meeting with the Intelligence Advisory Board to discuss the first 


"NSCIDs . " In this letter to Armstrong, he said, that arrangements 
•were being made for him to be on the Joint Intelligence Committee} 
correspo ndingly the Deputy Director for the Joint Intelligence Group 
within the Joint Staff was to become a permanent member of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee which Hillenkoetter proposed to 
establish. The next day General Todd attended the meeting of the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board in that capacity, and again on December 8. 

In fact he or his representative continued to do so for months to come. 
But Todd was not comfortable in his situation. He was hesitant to 
designate a representative on the ad hoc committee to correct the 
"NSCIDa" of the Agency. He did not feel that his superior. General 

Gruenther, Director of the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

1 

would care to do so. 

Later, in February, 19U8 when asked to appoint a representative 
on the Standing Committee, General Todd declined. He would sit in the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, but he had no desire to be involved 
in the affairs of the Agency "on the working level." His decision was 
sound. He could attend the meetings as an observer and reporter to 
General Gruenther, Director of the Joint Staff, responsible to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the Joint Intelligence Group over -which 
Todd presided was composed of equal numbers of officers from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. He therefore could take no position at variance 
with that of any one of the services. And, if they were in agreement, 
there was little use in his expressing the same opinion. The Joint 
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Intelligence Group in reality had no mind of ita own. Any dissenting 
faction could go straight from the Group to ita chief of intelligence 
in the Intelligence Advisory Committee of the Agency or in the Joint 
Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Although Admiral Hillankoetter attended meetings of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee, as a matter of courtesy, 

he never took part as had 

General Donovan and his deputies. If Hillankoetter had done so, he 

would have walked right into the place of the Office of Strategic 

Services in the Joint Intelligence Committee, near the foot of the table. 

It was hardly the place for the man supposed to be the Coordinator of 

Information or the Director of the Office of Strategic Services or the 

2 

Director of Central Intelligence. 

There are those who think that this aspect of the situation 
should have troubled Hillankoetter and that he should have insisted 
upon a stronger position of leadership. To him, however, the place in 
the Joint Intelligence Committee offered an opportunity to look after 
the interests of the State Department and of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in matters of intelligence. He was not so concerned with 
deference to his rank as Director of Central Intelligence. And he did 
not wish to antagonize the chiefs of intelligence any more than he was 
doing at that time. If they sat in his advisory committee under the 
Act of Co ngr ess, he would sit as an observer and servant, in a sense, 
when they constituted the Joint Intelligence Committee by order of the 






Joint Chiefs of Staff. But his letter to Armstrong in the Depart- 
ment of State was held up for successive weeks until December 22* 

and never sent. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on December U issued a plan for liaison 
between its Joint Intelligence Group and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The Agency would provide the Group with intelligence from 
"non-military government agencies.* In turn, the Agency would be 
informed with regard to "intelligence estimates." These familiar 
words convey the idea that the Agency was not to receive information 
upon the capabilities and intentions of the aimed forces of this 
country. ^ 

Hillenkoetter might have rejected the plan, and broken diplomatic 
relations, as it were, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff at that juncture. 
If he had done so, he certainly would have mat with Forrestal, Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the chiefs of intelligence between December 3 

December 8 in a less favorable atmosphere. Ha had the advantage in 
that crisis and he kept the advantage through the meeting of December 8 
with the intelligence chiefs. It continued even through the meeting 
of the National Security Council on December 12 which adopted the 
first "NSCIDs." 

Hillenkoetter chose to take what he could get for the Agency at 
» r ha time. He accepted the plan of the Joint Chiefs on December 22 and 
sent word to the State Department on December 26 that he had appointed 
a military representative of the Agency and an assistant to act as 
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liaison officers with the Intelligence Section of the Joint Intelli- 
gence Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These officers would attend 
the meetings of the Joint Intelligence Committee when it was dealing 
with intelligence estimates. In this manner they would "assure the 

flow of intelligence material" between the Joint Staff and the non- 

1 

military agencies of the Government. 

The arrangement, however, was not satisfactory for the production 
of "national intelligence" in the Central Intelligence Agency. General 
Gruenther made this unmistakable to all who read his memorandum of 
December 12 to the Director of Central Intelligence regarding "NSCID 1" 
and, in particular, its paragraphs pertaining to the interchange of 
intelligence and access to files among the departmental agencies and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Gruenther, at Hillenkoetter's 
request, confirmed Todd’s statements in the meeting of December 8 that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had a special position to maintain. They 
could not distribute their papers freely. Their security required 
that documents prepared within their organisation should not be 
available to the Departments and Agencies outside, said Gruenther, 
unless there were specific authorization by the Joint Chiefs with the 
approval of the President. 

The Departments and Agencies, however, would not be deprived of 
any materials of intelligence because they were denied the papers of 
the Joint Intelligence Group, Gruenther went on to argue. The Group 
was not a c ol lecting agency. Those materials of intelligence, he 
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said would be obtained through the collecting agencies of the Depart- 
ments. He did not elaborate upon the saving clauses in "NSCID 1" 
which left discretion and exception with the departmental agencies 
according to their responsibilities, capabilities, and security regu- 
lations. 1 

Admiral Hillenkoetter accepted General Gruenther ' s comments of 

December 12. There was little else that Hillenkoetter could do as the 

National Security Council adopted the first ■NSCXDs” on the same day. 

Admiral Souers, Executive Secretary to the Council, noted upon his 

copy of the memorandum from Gruenther that Hillenkoetter was "apparently 

agreeable to thh concept.” So had Sonars been as Director of Central 

2 

Intelligence. So had General Smith still to be. 

AT t-hmigh the Director of Central Intelligence bad authority to 
produce national Intelligence estimates, he did not control all of the 
resources essential to producing them. He had still to rely upon the 
departmental intelligence agencies for vital information, particularly 
with regard to the capabilities and intentions of the armed services 



yet to place as much confidence in the Office of National Estimates 
with respect to knowledge of their own capabilities of resisting Soviet 
aggression. The Agency was in the position of knowing more about the 
strength of the potential enemy of this country than about its power 
to meet that enemy at a particular place and a given moment. ^ 
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•Bogota." 

One who has viewed an election south of the Rio Grande, from the 
vantage point of lying on his belly beneath gunfire across a plaza, 
may conclude that the affair of April 9, 19U8 was just another burst 
of Latin-aaerican temperament. This was not true of Congressmen, 
columnists, and patriots of the press who thought simultaneously of 
"another Pearl Harbor" and of the Panama Canal so close to Colombia. 

They were quick to ascribe it all to agents from the Kremlin. 

Politicians who aspired to be President found Harry S. Truman 
responsible, not for the assassination of Jorge Gaitan, to be sure, 
but for failure to know about it in advance. Governor Dewey in a 
special broadcast to voters in Nebraska, declared that during the war 
the United States had the finest intelligence service ever developed, 
operating all over South America under J. Edgar Hoover. "After the 
war," gajH Dewey, "Mr. Truman ordered that entire service discontinued. 
He cut off our ears and put out our eyes in our information services 
around the world." The Governor evidently was not troubled at the 
time with knowledge of the facta concerning the institution and develop- 
ment of Group and the Agency since the war, nor with the real 

reasons why the agents of the "FBI" were replaced by representatives 

„ „ 1 
of CIA in Latin America. 

The President added his bit to the confusion by stating in a 
news conference that he was as surprised as everybody else. He had 

C S ECBE - T — 


information that there might be picketing and demonstrations against 
the Pan-American conference. But he had no indication, he said, that 
anybody was going to get shot in Bogota. 

There had to be a scapegoat and so, without waiting to separate 

facts from fears, some to attract attention and others perhaps to 

avoid it, nomina ted the Director of Central Intelligence and the 

Agency for that honor in American life. A d mi ral Zacharias, once Deputy 

Director of Naval Intelligence, was positive that he knew what was 

wrong and offered his services to Congress. They were declined. On 

the air, however, Zacharias criticised the Agency for lacking qualified 

personnel and failing to make more use of overt intelligence. The 

American delegation went to the conference, he said, without an "overall 

2 

pi ar ) f 0 r raising the standard of living in Latin America." 

Stephen J. Spingarn, for the Counterintelligence Corps of the 
Army, wrote a paper explaining why the Agency had not done its job 
properly. It " may have competently discharged" its function of col- 
lecting information in Colombia. There was question whether its 
evaluation of that information was good. Spingarn was certain that it 
"did not have the ability to get its information in properly evaluated 
form rapidly to the top policy-making officers concerned." The 
ineffable conclusion for the reader was that Hillenkoetter tried hard 
to do well but he lacked that something which intelligence officers 
properly trained, in the Army, were more likely to possess. 3 

Representative Brown, who had taken so important a part in the 
bearings during the previous spring and had made a definite contribution 
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to tha establisha»nt of tha Agency, declared to the press that 
Congreee Intended to have an effective intelligence system and he 
would find out why they did not have. Thera would be an investigation 
of the Agency immediately. "Surely our State Department officials," 
he said, "would have insisted on the South American conference being 
held elsewhere if they had been informed a bloody revolution was 

in Bogota and Colombia, and that they and other Americans 

would be forced to barricade themselves to perserve their lives " 

When he did find out what had happened, Ur. Brown's manner of speech 
and the tenor of his remarks were different. His apology to Admiral 
Hillenkoetter was gracious.^ 

The facts were these. The Ninth International Conference of 
American Republics met in Bogota, Colombia on Uarch 30, 19U8. From 
the beginning of the year, warnings had been cooing into the Central 
Intelligence Agency that a campaign of anti- imperialism would be aimed 
at the United States] that there might be an attempt by Liberals to 
overturn tha Conservative Government in Colombia; that Commmists were 
interested in the plans for demonstrating against the United States 
during the conference; and finally on Uarch 23, a week before the con- 
ference was to begin, there came a dispatch saying that "Communist- 
inspired agitators" would attempt to "humiliate" the Secretary of 
State upon his arrival "by manifestations and possible personal 
molestation." Admiral Hillenkoetter did not send this message on to 

the Department of State, flhy be did not, and what he thought of that 

2 

"mistake," we shall discuss in a moment. 
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There was no attempt- to molest Secretary Marshall at Bogota. The 
first ten days of the Conference were peaceful. The delegation of 
the United States was not doing well with its plan for hemispheric 
solidarity nor stirring much enthusiasm over its economic views. The 
offer of a loan from the Export-Import Bantc of $500,000,000 was greeted 
by the delegates with silence, and then on April 9> Jorge Gaitan, 
leader of the left wing of the Liberal Party who had withdrawn all 
Liberals from the Government in March, was assassinated. 1 

It is established now that one Jose Sierra killed Gaitan because 
he h i»d successfully defended in court that morning the murderer of 
Sierra's uncle. But the assassination of a political leader started 
rioting that virtually became war between the Army which stood by 
the Conservative Government and the police of Bogota who were loyal 
to the Liberals. Mobs wrecked churches, public buildings, and the 
Capitolio where the International Conference was in session. The 

to the city was estimated at $150,000,000. The Confederation 
of Workers of Colombia, in which Communists had influence, called a 
general strike. But a new government, consisting of six Conservatives, 
six liberals, and one non-partisan, gained control on the next day, 
and adopted an anti-Ccnomnist policy. 

The Conference resumed its meetings on April Hi. Secretary 
Marshall told the delegates that International Communism was responsible 
for the rioting. Harriaan, then Secretary of Commerce and present at 
the Conference, stated that Communists had exjSoited if they had not 
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Started the uprising} it looked to him like a swift Communist operation 
carried out on the European subversive plan with which he was familiar. 
This becanm the view accepted generally. The rioting, however, had 
not been directed against the United States. Although casualties, 
conservatively estimated, numbered more than a thousand dead and 
wounded, no member of the American delegation nor any other national 
of the United States was injured. 1 

4 

When the warning that Secretary Marshall might personally be 

molested into the Agency at Washington, Admiral Hillenkoetter's 

first tho ught, was to taka it at once to Under Secretary Lovett in the 

State Department. To do so, however, would violate the directive, 

"NSC ID 2," stipulating that the "senior U.S. representative" in an 

area should "coordinate," that is to say, release, the intelligence 

collected there. The advance agent of the State Department, Orion J. 

Libert, in Bogota to prepare for the International Conference, decided 

that this dispatch should not be delivered to the State Department 

in Washington. Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac agreed with Libert. 

They did not want to alarm the delegates unduly. Adequate protection, 

they were sure, would be given by the police. It is to be said too 

that Marshall had known of the earlier warnings from Bogota, before 

leaving Washington, and had expressed himself in "salty language" 

2 

against letting any threats interfere. 

Still, this was direct information 

J^H^H^^flVthat the life of the Secretary of State might be in 
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danger. It is easy to imagine what the reaction would dave been in 
this country if George Marshall instead of Jorge Gaitan had been 
assassinated in Bogota. As Hillenkoetter recalled the affair in 1952, 
he should have taken the dispatch to Lovett. Hillenkoetter made a 
"mistake, - and it was, he said, entirely his own. 

The Director of Central Intelligence as head of the Agency by 
Act of Congress was ultimately responsible for coordinating intelligence 
and distributing it to the Departments and Agencies under the direction 
of the National Security Council. This direction had been given for 
all normal purposes in "NSCID 2." It was questionable that Congress 
ever Inten de d to have the Director bound in critical situations by 
such a directive. But Hillenkoetter gave that point no particular 
thought. He was the responsible head of the Agency. He should violate 
the directive if necessary, and take the consequences personally. 

There were other considerations w hi c h entered into his t hinkin g and 
influenced him against his own Judgment to make what he considered 
2 

the wrong decision. 

Hillenkoetter and his advisors talked at length over matters not 
generally known then or since regarding the experiences of the Central 
In telligenc e Agency in Central and South America. The Agency had just 
been established there in place of the "FBI." With the exception of 
Ambassador James Bruce in Argentina, said Hillenkoetter, the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States were not giving much support 
to the Agency and "in many places" the attitude amounted almost 
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to hostility." To improve the relations 


Hillenkoetter decided to defer to the 

request of Beaulac and Libert and not take the warning to Lovett. "By 

following the Ambassador's request, we could build up some credit 

for ourselves." If it were to be done again, ha would violate the 

directive and ignore the resentment of the diplomatic officers in the 
« 

field . 1 

The irony of the affair was that except for Lovett's- private 
consent to Allen W. Dulles, Hillenkoetter was not elsewhere criticised 
for the failure which he charged against himself. The omission-may 
be ascribed in part to the fact that knowledge of "NSCID 2" was well 
confined to the Agency, the Council, and the departmental intelligence 
services. It was no time for chiefs of intelligence to blame the 
Director of Central Intelligence for failing to exercise supervision 
over collection in the field when they had been largely responsible 
for denying that power In the directives of the National Intelli- 
gence Authority and the National Security Council. The Council too 

could share the blame, for it had accepted the draft of 'the directive 

2 

without provision for such authority. 

Walter Lippoar^ for once, was off the target when he chided 
Hillenkoetter for talking as if the public bad a right to expect the 
Central Intelligence Agency to "appraise" the situation in Colombia. 
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Hillenkoetter was talking about the coordination, correlation, and 
evaluation of intelligence, the production of estimates; he was not 
t-atiHri gj as Lippman^ seems to have concluded, about the construction 
of policy from those estimates. If to "appraise 11 means to "determine 
the worth" of intelligence, it was the duty of the Agency under the 
Act of Congress to appraise the information from Bogota and to 
deliver it without delay to the Department most in need of it, in this 
case the Department of State. ^ 

representative Brown summoned the Director of Central Into Hi— 
gence on April 15 before a special subcommittee of the House. Brown's 
purpose was "to explore this matter vigorously" to determine why 
intelligence reports did not reach their proper destination "in time 
for protective action." As he listened to Hillenkoetter 1 s testimony. 
Brown learned of "NSCID 2" and Libert's action in Bogota under that 
authorization from the National Security Council. Brown did not 
remark that coordination by the "senior U. S. representative" in the 
field proved itself once again no coordination at all, as it ted 
in the abortive Dominican affair during the fall of 19U7. But then he 
may not have heard of that fiasco in cooperative interdepartmental 
enterprise. 

Instead, Brown concentrated his attention upon the facta concern- 
ing the action of the State Department in relation to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. And he reached conclusions as a member of 
Congress who took satisfaction now in what the framers of the National 
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Security Act had intended to do. It was not the intent of Congress , 
he said in the committee meeting, to give any agency of the Government 
"the right of censorship" or control over the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency.^" 

Brown warmed to his theme in his ' statement for release to* the 
press. "Our Central Intelligence Agency," be declared, "must be pro- 
tected against censorship or intimidation by any arm of the Executive 
Branch.” Ten days later he was wanner still. He was thinking of 
legislation to free the Agency frcn such control. "Otherwise," he 

declared, "one might as well turn the intelligence agency over to the 

2 

State Department and let those dumb clucks run it." 

Brown may not have known at the time, but that was just what 
certain officers in the State Department were planning to do with 
regard to propaganda, economic manipulation, and other covert operations 
overseas against Communism. As Hillenkoetter received public exonera- 
tion in the affair at Bogota, and private apology from Brown for 
having contributed to the attack in the press upon his administration 
of the Agency, Hillenkoetter faced inquiry at the request of Forrestal, 
Secretary of Defense, and a concerted plan by the Department of State 
and the national Military Establishment to guide and control the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Hillenkoetter' s Administration 
Covert Operations 

Admiral Hillenkoetter Had thrust upon him at Christmas, 1947, 

a responsibility and a duty to perform which he did not want in the 

Central Intelligence Agency. Be took part In the preparations. Hie 
♦ 

did not object to the assignment of the task to He was reluc- 

tant nonetheless to involve the affairs of the Agency with the enter- 
prise. The paper of the National Security Council on the subject, 

"NSC 4- A," returned to its files. Bie directive to the Director of 
Central Intelligence, one of but three copies, remained closely 
guarded in the Director's Office, where members of his own staff who 
did not "need to know" could gain no access to it. 

Ihe directive was issued In such a way that It could be rescinded 
and recalled to the flies of the Council without attracting attention. 

Few indeed below the Secre- 
taries and others in the Council, except the members of the Staff 
and of the Agency who shared in drafting, and those who were to cany 
out the directive for H i llenko etter, had any knowledge of its existence. 
Other agencies were not concerned, though they were to be kept informed 
of activities directly affecting them. The third copy of this directive' 
to the Director of Central Intelligence went to George F, Kennan, 
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1* The copy of the directive of December 17, 19U7 In the file 
of the Agency, Executive Registry, BSC U Series, is marked 
"Copy No, 1 of 2 Copies," A note in the file of the 
National Security Council, Official Minutes, Tab B, Uth 
Meeting, December 17, 19li7 shows that a third copy went 
to Mr, Kerman. The official Minutes of the Council are 
in the Office of the Executive Secretary. 
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HUlenkoetter, B, H, to A, B, Darling, October 22,| 
December 2, 1952 
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+4Souers, S» W. to A, B, Darling, December 9, 1952 
-Lay, J, S«, Jr, to A, B, Darling, December 17, 18, 1952; 

* Mardi 17, June 26, 1953 

; Action #11, National Security Council, November lU, 19U7, 
Policies of the Government of the United States relating 
to the National Security, Vol, I, p, 73 


Comment by P, Childs, M 3» 19U8 

(File from Executive Registry tabbed "NSC U Series") 
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2, See above, pp, 57-58 (Ch, I) Z’T^l / 


For "Policy and Methods of Black Propaganda Against Germany," 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force, November 10, 
I 9 I 4 U, see Historical Collection, ~ “ 
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Director of the Policy Planning Staff in the State Department. It was 
peculiarly interested in the enterprise. He was to take a dominating 
role in all phases of the n cold war” with Communisn. 1 

The reason for so great secrecy was altogether clear. Hot only 
was the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics condemned in the directive 
for its "vicious 11 psychological operations against the United States. 

The Director of Central Intelligence was charged with planning and 
conducting under cover a similar attack upon the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. The attack would have been popular with many, if known. 

But there were citizens of this country at that time who would have 
been aghast, if they had learned of "NSC h-A" as the public heard in 
February. 1 ? 1;5 about the plan for a permanent intelligence system and 
cries rang out of "Gestapo." Though seemingly fewer in number, there 
still are those who deplore the use of "black" propaganda and the 
related arts of political interference, economic intrusion, and phys- 
ical subversion behind the Iron Curtain and in states within the 
st rik i n g range of Soviet power. Tb some, and they are pragmatists, 
the "national security" would be better served if the United States 
never marred professions of truth with actions that belie it.^ 

The international situation grew worse in the summer and fall of 
19U7. Petkov, agrarian leader in Bulgaria, was sentenced to death. 

A so-called "free government" appeared in northern Greece, and a 
Soviet veto in the Security Council blocked action by the United 
Nations to deal with Greek affairs. Russian troops were reported 
along the Iranian border a a negotiations for oil wore on. Violence 
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and bloodshed swept India and Pakistan with -the end of British rule. 
Efforts to withdraw both Russian and American troops from Korea were 
failing, Italy and France trembled with strikes fomented b7 Communists. 
It looked as though they might legally gain control of Italy after 
the British and American troops withdrew in December, Britain entered 
an economic crisis, The situation in Europe grew tan^ o as the Mar shall 
Plan got under way and the Coxdnform appeared in an endeavor to wreck 
it. 

In this atmosphere. President Inman attended the confer enc e on 
hem ispheric defense at Rio de Janeiro, Forrestal took office as Sec- 
retary of Defense ahead of schedule. Secretary Mar shall proposed that 
the United Nations hove a "little Assembly" to avoid the Soviet veto 
in the Co unci l and to keep constant watch upon conditions threatening 
the peace of the world, Vlshinsky charged the United States with 
see k i ng to dominate the world, and on September 18 before the Assembly 
of the United Nations in New Toxic accused John Foster Dulles and other 
prominent Americans by name as "war mongers, 

General Donovan* s reaction to this "political and psychological 
war" upon the United States was to urge that something be d on e about 
it. He had associated "unorthodox warfare" with clandestine intelli- 
gence since observing the German success with "fifth column" activi- 
ties in 1?U0. He appears not to have been so convinced as others tha t 
the Germane had failed with secret intelligence because they had joined 
it with subversive operations. He wrote to Admiral HUlenko etter on 
September 18; "Ibis is a great opportunity for your or ganiza tion."^ 
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1. Hew Tork Tines, September 18, 1947 


2* For Vandenberg on German intelligence, see above, 
p. 29 (Ch. IV) 

Donovan, W. J. to B. H. Eillenkoetter, September 18, 1947 
(File «D») 








Donovan 1 3 ideas were that the Director of Central Intelligence 
ghnii~i H have complete control of psychological warfare, both black 
and •shite propaganda. Die officer in charge of operations might be 
appointed as a Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, but he 
would ac tually be responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence, 
Dxis fact would be known to the fewest possible persons* Donovan 
had many times before this insi sted that the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence be independent of the Departments and answerable only 

to the President or his "General Manager," now under the national t 
Security Act of 19U7, the Secretary of Defense, 1 

Admiral Sillenkoetter did not consider it a great opportunity. 

Die Agency had enough to do in getting itself established under the 
National Security Act and the directive's of the new Cou n cil, mere 
were the old issues of collection and production} coordination left 
to senior representatives in the field was no coordination at all as 
the Dominican revolutionary affair was proving at the moment, Die 
departmental chiefs of intelligence were trying to make their advisory 

committee the governing board of the Agency regardless of the Dlrec- 

¥ 

tor* 8 wishes, or his rights under the Act of Congress, Sillenkoetter 
had also to maintain representation of sons kind with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the Agency, the Department of State, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission; the military advisers of ihe President and the 
Security Council were removing the last civilian from their Joint 
Intelligence Committee, Besides, there was the inheritance from 
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Vandenberg 1 s regism of confusion and wrangling between members of the 
g eo g r* g phi branches and the staff of estimators within the Office 
of Reports and Estimates*^ 

i 

The Authority of the Council 

nil a ah - hj nn to these practical matters, Admiral Hille nkoetter 
received the advice of legal counsel on September 25 to support his 
own reluctance* It was questionable that he could accept General 
Donovan* s suggestion that he join secret intelligence with psycho- 
logical warfare* As Houston read the National Security Act, the 
provisions with regard to "services of common concern" and to "other 
functions and duties related to intelligence affecting the national 
security" were not to be interpreted loosely. They were to be con- 
strued with the Intentions of Congress at the time of their enactment. 

According to his memory of the debates and the hearings in 
Congress, its members had been interested primarily in creating an 
agency which should coordinate intelligence* Hiere had been no 
"thought in the minds of Congress" of giving the Director and the 
Central Intelligence Agency authority to engage in "subversion and 
sabotage." There had been no intention, said Houston, to grant the 
Agency broad powers of operation. The effort to obtain specific 
authority for secret collection overseas had been defeated* There 
had been representation against it from the Army, Instead, Congress 
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1. Sm ibon, pp. 8-? (Cli* 71) 

Pot tha Dcartnican affair, im pa pera jj tha Historical 
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(Ch. 7), pp. 2h-25 (Ch. 71) 


1. Houston, L. B« to R. H. HlUankoettar, September 25, 19k7 
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"as . conpronise" tt. provision tt>* *e Agency should ^ 
"services of comvnn concern" uhich should be det«ndned by tt. lletlonel 

Security Council* 

on. nay point ont that oSier *»«*» •* «“ * ”* 

s-.i-v.-e controlled by the Counoil. *» restriction vns no nore 

, , 4.1,. and the Group by the President's 

than had been placed upon the Director ana ^ 

Directive of Jenneiy 22, 19U6. Oreotor of Oentri Intelligence 
bed been sdbjsct then to the order, of tb. Hatton* Intelligence Antbor- 
ity. But tb. limitation uas no less. Houston found it adequate to 
jsslntsia that Congress did not inW to grsnt expansive operational 
authority to the Diwctor end the Agency, tter. «a evidence too, be 
3aid, in the "cff-tvio- record bearings" on appropriations, that the 
functions of tb. Agency were not to be interpreted out of contort or 
apart front the history of their snacts-nt. Houston advised HUlenkoetter 
that if the Agancy woe to engage in covert psychological operations, 
evan though dieted by tb. Ocundl to do so. Congress should have to 
be inf r-d beforelmnd end it. epprov* obtain* for both the function. 

and the expenditure of funds. 1 

This was not the view of the President’s advisors in the National 
Security Council on November ll* WW when they decided to open a 
counterattack upon Soviet propaganda} nor were they wholly convinced 
that Donovan had the right idea. For their canpaign with the truth, 
it was proper to wait upon Congress and seek publicity, though they 
invited also some delay. But for covert operations, the urgency was 
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too great. Die British and American forces would be out of Italy 
before Christmas. Die Communists might taka over. 


th- Council was not reluctant 


"national security" was not confined geo 


graphically to the homeland on the North- American continent and 

caa possessions overseas; it reached into the economy and the 
political organization of states anywhere which might become hostile 
to the United States. In abort, there was no time to lose in seeing 


the Tfaf ghntt Plan passed through Congress and "EGA* competed with the 

2 

"Cominfozm" for control of Europe. 

Die National Security Councils eventual decision to place covert 
operations under the Director of Central Intelligence rested upon an 
interpretation of the National Security Act, and of the Council* s 
relation thereunder to Congress, which was quits different from the 
opinion of Hillenkoetter's legal counsel. Die divergence is best 
observed in reference again to the provision in the Act. It stipu- 
lated that one of the duties of the Agency should be "to perform such 
other f unctions and duties related to intelligence affecting the national 
security as the National Security Council may from time to time direct." 3 

• Hashe rs of the Co uncil and its Staff interpreted this provision as 
establishing a quasi-legislative function for the Council in accordance 
with the general prescription, or standard, of "intelligence affec tin g 
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1 # Rational Security Co tine 11, Policies, 7ol« I, p. 73 

Minutes, Second Meeting, So-rafter lit, 19U7, Tab B, 
Report of October 15 on Position of the United States 
regarding Italy* Access given at request of Adeiral 
Sonars* 

Draft of Hdraaber 25, 19U7, HSC-U Series 
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Lay, J, S* and Sonera, S. V. to A* B. Darling, December 17, 18, 
1952. Referease by Lay to BSC 1/U See Policies, Tol. I, 
pp. 01-13, 79 

Congress adopted the Marshall Plan on April 3, 19U8 


3. See above, pp. Ii04il (Ou 7) 

Rational Security Act of 19U7, Section 102 (d) 5 
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1. The Psychological Strategy Board established April U, 1951 


2. Rational Security Act of 19U7, Section 102 (d) 1-5 
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ttaa national security." Biat is to say, Congress gave the Council of 
Secretaries and others appointed by the President, and under his 
chairmanship, definite power to expand the jurisdiction of the Central 
In telligence Agency in conformity with that prescription, within of 
course only the administrative branch of the Government. But within 
that area, the Council might add to the functions and duties of the 
Central Intelligence Agency certain functions and duties which were 
exer cised in other agencies, even in the Departments. Ihe Counc i l 
might create new functions for the Agency. The conception carried 
with it logically the right of the Cou n c i l to set up institutions 
which shoul ,d aid, guide, and direct the Agency on be h al f of the Council 
in performing those additional duties and functions. Thus, the “panel 
of guidance" found justification and its successor, the Psychological 
Strategy Board, had legislative origin.^ 

* 

Biis interpretation of the National Security Act separated the 

p r ovision regarding "other functions and duties" from the preceding 

four c* 1 pertained to "Intelligence activities" of the Departments 

and the Central Intelligence Agency. The fifth, though caught in the 

general prescription of relation to "intelligence affecting the national 

security," "ri gh t be interpreted to authorize operations which were to 

be distinguished by their nature from the incidental intelligence which 

they produced. Por those who sought it, the distinction gave to the 

Co uncil greater control over the Director of Central Int elli gence and 

2 

the Agency with respect to these operations. 
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pat in military terms, the assignment to the Director of an addi- 
tional duly in "operations- brought him more under the direction of 
the operating Departments, ttose of State and Defense as distinguished 
from the National Security Resources Board and others >dth repre- 
sentatives in the National Security Council, me operating Depart- 
ments, as a matter of course, were to give the Director guidance «L* 
regard to policy or, in military language, strategy. He should there- 
fore expect to be guided also in tactics so far as necessary to prevent 
conflic t with others in purpose and performance . 1 

In any vocabulary, military or civilian, the meaning of "to guide" 
is "to direct." The degree and the timing of the direction are the 
decisive factors. This Admiral HUlenkoetter well knew before he 
undertook covert psychological operations for the National Security 
Council. It was going to be practically impossible for the strategists 
to tell him 2&at they wished him to do without insisting also upon 

■ hoiUng Mm how he should do it. 

For Donovan, the situation would have offered no extenuating 
circumstances nor called for complicated decisions. It would simply 
hare been impossible. Either the Council gave orders, or it did 
notj there could be no guidance without direction. When the governing 
board said what, it also said how, leaving mere tactical details to 
the officer in charge. That is why, it would seem, he insisted upon 
having the Director of Central Intelligence fully in charge and 

answerable in a chain of command through the Secretary of Defense to 
2 

the President. 
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Interdepartmental P l a nning 

The work of the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee on psycho- 
logical warfare reached appropriate culmination at this juncture. 
Patterson, Secretary of War, had suggested to Secretary ForrestaL of 
the Navy in March, 19U6 that qualified persons, both military and 
civ ilian, should study this art of war for future use. Since then a 
body of ide a s and a plan for an organization had been accumulated in 
more than a year gfV ^ a half of interdepartmental discussion and report. 
m that remained was to decide who should direct and control. Hera, 
as usual, was- the rub.^ 

The Planners of the Joint Chiefs of Staff distinguished a peace- 
time from a wartime organization, but both were military. The Intel- 
ligence Division of the General Staff was ready by May 22, 19U6 with 
a plan which should belong to the Any, Experience with the Office 
of Strategic Services, said the report, had not been good; in the 
future emergency, the Department should avoid the situation of World 
War H in which civilian agencies had bean forced upon theatre com- 
manders. There had been conflicts of authority and lack of control 
over "training standards and performance." Reasons why mili tary men 
should know more than civilians about these matters were not given. 

It was this plan which prompted Sullivan, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, to reconsaend on June h that the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee should appoint its own ad hoc comdLttee on 
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psychological «rfaro. SulliTao hsa»«i it mold »=onOim. under 

no n-udli w control* In such a vsy as to "assist and not interfaro" 


, 1 

with military plans. 

By December 10, 19h6 Urn work of &e Office of Strategic Services 
in "morale operations" and of the Office of War Information in prop*, 
ganda had been reviewed. Objectives and distinctions between "white" 
and "Black" activities were established. The ad hoc committee con- 
cluded that planning, ttie training of personnel, and the perfection 
of techniques should be under "central leadership." In peacetime. 


this leadership should be taken by an interdepartmental subcommittee 
of the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, with the approval of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as the National Intelligence 
Authority, m time of war, there should be a Director of Psychological 
Warfare at Washington under a central ccwittee responsible to the 


President. It would consist of representatives from the State, War, 


Navy Departments, and the Central Intelligence Group. In the field, 
theatre commanders would be practically independent of the central 
organization, thougi accompanied by an adviser from the State Depart- 
ment. Over the whole system in time of war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

would exercise "final approval" subject to reversal, it is fair to 

2 

assume, by the President and .the Council. 

At the ride of diverting attention too long from the situation 
of Hillenkoetter in the fall of 19U7, let us underline the preference 
of this ad hoc committee in December, 19i^ for the Central Committee 
over the Director of Psychological Warfare. It could not have escaped 
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the notice of General Vandenberg ubo was having his troubles at the 
cement with the departmental chief a of intelligence on the Intelligence 
Advisory Board. Possibly the preference was due in large part to that 
controversy. Though much can be made of the difference between advice 
upon matters of intelligence and guidance in psychological operations, 
the confli ct between collective and individual responsibility is the 
same in each case. If the experience of the theatre coimander was to 
be the criterion, military men far more than civilians should have 
been expected to insist upon the sole responsibility of the man in 
charge of an operation, or administering an office, especially in time 

. 1 
of war. 

It is to be noted also that in the plan of December, 19U6 the 

Department of State, not the Central Intelligence Group, was to have 

the psychological adviser on the staff of the theatre commander. The 

Group was to provide the Central Psychological Warfare Committee with 

the intelligence necessary to its plans and policies. Beyond that, 

the role of the Group was no more than participant in the Committee. 

There was no suggestion that the Director of Central Intelligence 

should also be the Director of Psychological Warfare to put those 

2 

pl «n a and policies into effect. 

The State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee adopted the plan of 
December, 19h6 on April 29, 19U7 and set up the temporary "peacetime" 
organization as HUlenko etter took office in place of Vandenberg. 
Known as "SSE" from its covering title of Special Studies and Evalua- 
tion, this subcommittee prepared another plan during the increasing 




anxiety of the summer. It was this proposal which came before the 
Secretaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force as they met 
for the first time in the National Security Council and considered 
the ominous news from Italy, ^ 

3he conclusions of “SSE" on September 30, 1?U7 were that in time 
of war, or the threat of war as determined by the President, the 
Director of Psychological Warfare, instead of the Central Committee, 
should be at the head of the Organization, An interdepartmental com- 
mittee would serve as the policy arid planning board under the Director. 
But there was to be no mistake about hie authority, and no argument 
whether there were individual or collective responsibility, ihe 
Director should be empowered to provide "unified direction and author- 
itative coor din ation" of the nation's psychological warfare. He was 
to use est ahl i ^ie d agencies in performing their appropriate functions 
and employing such persons as he Massif deemed essential. BrLs state- 
ment that the Director could tell the Departments whom to employ in the 

work under his supervision is startling. But so the text of the report 

2 

by "SSE" seems to read, 

Italning with the Departments of the Amy, Navy, and Air Force, 
s ho uld, begin as soon as possible. As neither the Department of State 
nor the Armed Services nor the Central Intelligence Agency had the 
funds and the staffs to cope with planning and conducting psychological 
warfare, the Organization s hou l d be provided with manpower, funds, 
facilities, materials, and access to the in tellig ence essential to 
its tadc. The propaganda which foreign groups were using against the 
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United States, upon "carefully designed plans of military character," 
made the situation urgent, 1 

Ihe military men in "SSS" may have decided to make the Director 
so powerful because they expected the Organization shortly to come 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the troops withdrew from Italy and 
the situation grew taut at Trieste, It would be easier to give orders 
to a Director than to a Committee, Besides, the Committee .was likely 
to be under the influe nce of its chairman from the Department of State.' 

Donovan's ideas appeared to be on the ascendency. The inference 
to be drawn was that the several Departments and Agencies should stop 
conferring, drop their rivalries, pool their available resources, and 
take action. Moreover, it should be executive action, There should 
be neither the delay cor the publicity attendant upon legislation and 
appropriation of funds by Congress* In determining that there was 
the threat of war, the President would recognize the existence of a 
critical state of affairs and take steps to maintain national security. 
Defenders of the Constitution might argue at some other time that 
Congress, not the President, had the power to declare and provide fob 
war. 

Admiral Souers, incoming Executive Secretary of the National 
Security Council* had been busy with the problem as close adviser to 
the President and to Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, By the Act of 
Congress the Secretary of Defense was to be the "principal assistant 
of the President in all matters relating to the national security," 


Though respecting Donovan's ideas, Souers was not devoted to them. 
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Ha was particularly concerned that the new Council and the Central 
jn fai i j Agency under its direction should have their proper respon- 
sibility. He was in touch daily by telephone and personal conferences 
with Admiral Hillenkoetter as they worked upon the "NSCXDs, * the plan 
for the Intelligence Advisory Council in the Agency, and other proposals 
from the Agency to the Co uncil , Developments not fully recorded in 
meaoranda or letters were coming fast.* 

On September 2k, 19U7, prior to the first meeting of the Cou n c il , 
Hillenkoetter sent to Souers the proposed text of a recommendation on 
psychological warfare which he understood Souers wished to make. 

- Referring to the plan adopted by the State-W ar-Navy Committee in April, 

Hillenkoetter 1 s memorandum for Souers urged that the National Security 

Council take "InmiedLate steps" to establish a- "central organization" 

which should conduct "vitally needed psychological operations"; the 

activity of foreign states led the United States to the necessity of 

similar action. There should be interdepartmental representation at 

the "policy-forming level" under the "guidance" of the Cou nci l. Thus 

the essential principles as Souers conceived them were to be laid before 

2 

the Secretaries in the first meeting of the Council. 

Souers' Assistant Executive Secretary suggested that the proposal 
should first be coordinated informally with the policy staffs of the 
Departments, and possibly the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unless someone, 
perhaps Secretary Forrestal, brought the matter up, it should be held 
until the Council had formed its Staff, ^ 
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Hillenkoetter's memo randum for Souars did not elaborate upon the 
functions which the Central Intelligence Agency should have in the . 1 

proposed "central organization* " As Hillenkoetter remembered in 1952, 
he was personally opposed to involving the Agency with psychological 
warfare and other subversive operations. He agreed with his Assistant 
Director for Special Operations, Col o n e l Galloway, that the experience 
of "OSS" In ryimhirring secret intelligence with propaganda had been 

"unfortunate.* But miiank oetter* s personal beliefs did not govern ( 

his response to the requests of his superiors. He took part in formu- 
lating the proposals they desired. He suggested corrections 

am] aAM ■ M ona , Anri then he carried out his orders whether he liked ( 

them or not. “I ffhali admit," he said of "OPC" in 1952, "there could 
not be a great deal of opposition when one*s bosses, in this case 

the N.S.C., were insistent upon setting it up." 1 . < 

there were good reasons why the Agency should keep out of psycho- 
logical operations and related subversive practices. But forces were 

converging upon It to make the task practically impossible to avoid. ( 

Roused by the blasts from Soviet orators and press, and the report of 
"SSE," the Aray Planners declared that the time bad come to put the 

"wartime" organization Into effect. Learning of this decision from g 

his representative in "SSE," Hillenkoetter wrote to the Stata-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee on October 22 to approve the report and suggest 

that the new Psychological Warfare Agency should be made accountable ( 

to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was in line with his belief that 
psychological operations, as military rather than intelligence functions, 
belonged in a separate organization. 




Much as -they night agree with him in theory, others saw the 
practical advantage of placing covert activities in an agency which 
already had a system of clandestine operations and possessed unvouchered 
funds* There would be no issnediate need to go to Congress for separate 
appropriations, there was danger of injuring the collection of secret 
intelligence by involving it with black propaganda and other subversive 
practices, but the risk was worth taking to relieve the Departments 
of activities which they would not dare to own. And than there was 
the very practical view that the Agency had inherited from "OSS" a 
group of te chni cians in subversion and sabotage, who could get at 
once to work. Even some members of the Armed Services appear to have 
been persuaded that the Central Intelligence Agency might take over 
the business, provided that it received guidance from military minds. 

But always, of course, the theatre commander must hacve control in bis 
area. This was to remain the subject of endless negotiation and 
debate. 1 

Another report on November 3 to the Stat^ Army-Navy-Air Force 
Coordinating Committee avoided designating the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The proposal now was that there should be a coordinating 
board (representing the Departments and the Agency) over a director 
and a group of full-time representatives from Depar tmen t arri 
Agency. The Board should be responsible to ti» National Security 
Council or to the Secretaries of State and Defense as a "Committee of 
TWo." This last suggestion was like the proposal of Hillankoetter 
with regard to the Director of Central Intelligence,^ 
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Janes S. Lay, Assistant Secretary of the Council, e xa m i n ed this 
plan on the same day, and made suggestions which appeared in the next 

* proposal. It would not be appropriate, he said, to have the National 
Security Council take charge. Except for its authorization by Congress 

* to direct the Central Intelligence Agency, it had no powers other than 
to advise the President. Ihe "Committee of Tto" was an informal body 
with no functions of supervision. 2he Stata-Army— Navy— Air Force Coon- 
H-Snatring Committee, on the other hand, did have such functions. It was 
already supervising two interdepartmental organizations; it could take 
on a third. ^ 

By similar re asoning , of course, the National Security Council 
could have been Justified in expanding its own supervisory function 
at that time. It could have dons so with more assurance than "SANAOC" 
which enjoyed for its authority only a working agreement among the 
Secretaries; the Council was authorized by Congress to direct the 
Central Intelligence Agency to perform "other functions and duties. " 

It was this expansive power which the Council employed later w h a n 
establishing "OPC" under special "guidance." Neither Souers nor Lay, 
however, were ready during those first days of the National Security 
Council in November, 19U7 to urge so positive an action upon the Sec- 
retaries who were unfamiliar with their power to make and to administer 
policy collectively in defense of the nation. 6 

Secretary Forrestal himself was not certain what it meant to be 
"the principal assistant of the President in all matters relating to 
the national security." With regard to the Amy, Navy, and Air Force, 

©"Sf&SFK- 


1 ? 

jptjttnnrr 


he knew fairly well; he made it plain that their chiefs of intelligence 
were not to serve as the governing board of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Within the Council, in case of a division of opinion, it was 
agreed that the Secretary of Defense should be a sort of arbiter. But 
how far his mandate as "principal assistant” to the President took him 
into affairs of the State Department "relating to the national security" 
he had yet to discover. Forrestal found that it did not take him far. 
President Truman did not care far this provision in the National Secu- 
rity Act. When it was revised In 19U?> after Forrestal' s death, the 
Act made the Secretary of Defense "principal assistant of the President” 
merely in matters relating to the Department of Defense.^ 

Lay took exception to the proposal of a group with separate f unds 
and staff. It would be just another agency whose director would usurp 

functions of the State Department and whose request far funds would 
* 

jeopardize covert psychological operations. He suggested instead that 
there should be a board of policies and plans responsible to the 
State-Anny-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee. The board could be 
composed of departmental officials who were already in charge of 
psychological matters and foreign information. Together the Depart- 
ments which they represented could supply the necessary funds. The 

Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, he proposed, should 

2 

be the chairman of the board. 

There was another proposal from ”SANACC” following Lay's sug- 
gestion. But in the meantime both had been thr o wn into different 
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setting by conclusions on November U in the War Council of the National 
Militar y Establishment. Secretary Forrestal and his associates, the 
Secretaries of the Amy, Navy, Air Force, and the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Armed Services, ware not in accord with Donovan. They did not 
believe that the Director of Central Intelligence should conduct 
psychological warfare, both black and white, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Defense. They held, with the National Security Council, 
that propaganda of all kinds was primarily the function of the State 
Department in times of peace. They proposed therefore that the Director 
of Central Intelligence and a military representative selected by the 
War Council should serve merely as consultants to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State who had charge. The members of the War Council agreed 
that he ought to deal in both black and white propaganda abroad; he 
would obtain the fullest advantages from clandestine operations. The 
issue was squarely before Secretary Marshall at the next meeting of 
the National Security Council on November lU<^ 


H - StMT 


iii 


Decision by the Cou n c il 

So far there had been no stress upon clandestine psychological 
projects. Open propaganda and the truth seemed adequate in time 
of peace; underhanded procedures were reserved for actual warfare. 

But now, there was no longer peace If there were not actual war with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. It was time for the President 
to + a1v of the "threat of war," and for his Secretaries to consider 
retaliating in Und with subversive propaganda. Beyond that lay 
political, economic, and eventually physical action abroad. The 
first step was to separata such clandestine operations from open 
propaganda, more • uphanri cal ly entitled "overt foreign informational 
activities." Secretary Marshall did not want the State Department 
concerned directly with sinister practices which, if exposed, would 
embarrass the Department in its campaign of honesty. Those practices 
should be conducted elsewhere, subject to concealed and not too remote 
"guidance" from the Department of State. The Council decided that 
"two related but separate purposes" should be accomplished. Covert 
psychological operations should be initiated abroad. They should be 
" ca ref ully coordinated" with the overt informational activities. The 
Staff of tha Council was directed to submit reports. 1 

The first of these, "NSC-lr", as adopted by the Council on 
December 17, 19U7 and approved by the President the next day, placed 
overt "foreign information measures" under the Assistant Secretary of 
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State for Public Affairs. This was essentially the same as the last 
proposal from "SANACC." HiUenkoetter had agreed to it on behalf 
of the Central Intelligence Agency* suggesting that there was no need 
for a director of operations under the Assistant Secretary; the personnel 
detailed from the participating agencies as his staff of assistants 
wen his own responsibility. With this correction* "NSC4i“ went into 
effect and the Department began putting together its organization. 

The Voice of America commenced officially in these circumstances. 
President Truman signed the Act of Congress on January 27, 19bS.^ 

The second report to the Council* known as "NSC U-A," came to 
the Central Intelligence Agency where members of Hillenkoetter's 


staff made changes for discussion by the Staff of the National Security 
Council before final adoption by the Council. There is no printed 
record of "NSC U-A". It is in the minutes of the fourth meeting 
of the Council on December 17, 19U7 as "Tab B." It consists of a note 
from the Executive Secretary to the Council and the draft of the 
directive to the Director of Central Intelligence before its final 

l 

form. "NSC U-^A" went to the Agency as the National Security Council 
advised the President on Italy. He should adopt a policy of support 
for the existing government and a program to combat Communist propa- 
ganda there, with information and with "all other practicable means, 

on November 2b, President 
Truman approved the policy and the program "under the coordination 
of the Secretary of State. 2 




Neither the Central Intelligence Agency nor the Department of 
Defense were happy over the decision of the Council to assign co-vert 
psychological operations to the Agency* In time the State Department 
too -was much displeased. The importance of "NSC U-A" in the history 
of Central Intelligence and relationships between the collection of 
secret intelligence and subversive activities overseas is not to be 
underestimated, especially at the date of this writing in 'January, 1953 
when some of those activities have, been badly exposed. Editors and 
commentators are calling the attention of the incoming Administration 
to that fact* It has announced a new commission on psychological 
strategy in the "cold war."^ 

Admiral Hillenkoetter thought in November, 19U? he still 
.did in December, 1952 that black propaganda depended for its success 
upon publicity where it was employed; clandestine intelligence should 
escape observation. He insisted that close association of the two 
was likely to ruin the latter; and to it was by far the greater 
asset in any kin d of war. From his experience in France during the 
Vichy regime and German occupation, Hillenkoetter was certain as well 
that guerr i l l a tactics and resistance movements yielded wholly inade- 
quate returns. To such opinions, General Donovan quite as emphatically 
did not hold. The friendship of the two former beads of Central 

Intelligence was enlivened by frequent discussion of these matters, 

2 

continued disagreement. 

The National Security Council took the position of General Donovan, 
but only in part. It assigned the task of initiating and conducting 
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covert operations against the Communist powers to Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as head of the Central Intelligence Agency, for the very reason that 
such activities were related to clandestine collection of intelligence. 
But he was to expend only "available funds," keep the operations within 
"normal activities" of the Agency and "consistent with U.S. foreign 
policy"; and he was to see that they were "closely coordinated" with 
the overt activities of the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. If these restrictions were to be interpreted literally, 
there could be little initiative on the part of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. He could not launch out upon a wide course of action 
in the manner of General Donovan, subject only to the orders of 
President or the Secretary of Defense. If covert operations hari to 
conform at every turn with the "foreign Information measures" of the 
State Department, Hillenkoetter wad stopped before be could start. 1 

The framers of the directive to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, in the Agency and in the Council's Staff, were responsible for 
an indictment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which had 
not appeared in the first draft. Psychiatrists will understand why 
the draftsman labelled Soviet propaganda "subversive and immora l," 
and changed to the adjective "vicious." Others may wonder whether 
they might not have called it just diabolically clever. If the direc- 
tive was to remain as secret as the Council intended it to be, the 
draftsmen were only talking to themselves, the members of the Co un cil, 
its Staff, the Director of Central Intelligence and his subordinates 
who were to carry out his orders. But so it was written. So it 
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remained when adopted on December 17, 19U7 by the Council, perhaps 
awaiting the day of exposure to posterity.^ 

Hillenkoetter did not need to convince himself that Soviet prac- 
tices warranted similarly dirty actions by the United States. They 
were fair enough in war. They belonged in the Armed Services, not 
in the Central Intelligence Agency; but he could not put thAm there. 
They had been assigned to him; he could only object to restrictions 
and request additions to his directive from the Council. For one, 
there was at first a provision, as in the "NSCID" on collection, that 
clandestine operations should be coordinated with the senior diplomatic 
and military representatives in each area* This provision gave way 
to the more workable arrangement that those official's should be kept 
Informed of operations directly affecting them. For another, the 
necessary safeguard was included that nothing in the directive could 
be construed to require the Agency to disclose its "secret techniques, 
sources or contacts."^ 

The matter of "guidance" remained subject to dispute long after 

the Council issued the directive to Hillenkoetter. As soon as the 

"Planners of the Military Establishment" had a look at the proposal 

to put the Agency in charge of "black activities," they concluded 

that the activities should be "restrictively controlled" by the Military 

Establishment; there should be a panel designated by the Council to 

represent the Army, Navy, Air Force and approve al 1 policies and major 
3 

plans. 
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Hillenkoetter would agree with the Planners that "black activ- 
ities" were military operations, but hardly that they should be assigned 
to the Agency and then directed Area the Pentagon because they were 
military operations. He himself was heavily engaged with the Armed 
Services elsewhere that week, following Secretary Royall's memorandum 
of November 26 ; Admiral Inglis and General Chamberlin were shortly 
to learn from Secretary Forrestal that Hillenkoetter, not the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee, would direct the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Hillenkoetter left the battle over the panel of guidance to his 
deputy. General Wright, who instructed the representative of the Agency 
to tell tbs Staff of the Council that the Agency was and had to be 
"the sole agency to conduct organized foreign clandestine operations." 
Whatever body might "indicate the type" of black operations, the 

Central Intelligence Agency alone would have to "determine how the 

1 

material" was distributed. 

Explanation came back to the Agency from Admiral Souers on 

December 5 that the panel would not concern itself with operations, once 

they had been approved. Proposals would usually be accepted by the 

panel, he thought, because they would also have been discussed by the 

National Security Council. In any case, the Director would have the 

right of appeal to the Council itself if the panel were to reject a 

plan the Director wished to adopt. The "panel of guidance" which Souers 

had in mind, and which he still advocated in December, 1952, would be 

a board of advice and affirmation with respect to policy. It would not 

2 

have authority to direct. That power would remain with the Council. 
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This view. It oust be said, does not seem to have been the con- 

( 

caption of the- military Planners when they talked of a panel, nor 
the idea which officials in the State Department later developed in 

practice. There was, moreover, an inherent weakness* The Secretaries 

' ( 

were busy with many other affairs. The quip that reports of the Staff 

were read only in taxicabs is too sharp, but it is revealing. The 
Secretaries were likely to turn to subordinates for information and 
let their own judgments be governed accordingly. The guidance then 
would not come from the Secretaries, or even the Under Secretaries, 
on the nigh level of policy-making j it would come from specialists 

at the working level, who had foremost in wind the interests of their ^ 

own Departments and Agencies. However ideal, it was too much to expect 
that the Council would sit as a Judicial body. It was inherently a 

political institution. Its "guidance" in psychological warfare was ^ 

likely to slide from determination of broad policy into management of 

detail. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance in the Agency, Sonars on December 16 ^ 

recommended to the Council that there should be a consisting of 

representatives from the State Department, the army. Navy, Air Force 

and, at the suggestion of General Gruenther, an "observer" for the C 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gruenther was as hesitant to take part in +--M » 
body of supervision or guidance for the Central Intelligence Agency 

as in its Intelligence Advisory Committee and subordinate Standing C 

Committee. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were shaking themselves free from 
all civilian encumbrances possible.^ 
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. But when tbs directive of December 17 came to Hillenkoetter from 
the Council, there vu no provision in it for a panel to guide Mm 
or to govern hie choice of operations in covert psychological warfare 
upon the Soviet Union and its satellites* There eras the statement 
that the Director of Central Intelligence was charged with ensuring 
that appropriate agencies of the U* S. Government, both at horns anri 

n 

abroad were kept informed of those operations which directly affected 
them* It looked like a victory for the Agency over the military 
Planners and even over Souers. Before we jump to any conclusion, 
however, other factors are to be brought into account.^ 

The record of what actually was said In the Council is not available 
for this study. Such memoranda are the President's, as opinions which 
under the Constitution be may require of bis Secretaries in writing. 
Secretary Marshall was not present at the meeting. Under Secretary 
Lovett represented him. But according to Souers 1 memory, both Marshall 
and Royall, for the State and the War Departments, were opposed to 
establishing a panel of representatives from the several Departments 
to guide the Director of Central Intelligence in psychological operations 
overseas » 

Marshall did not favor an interdepartmental arrangement which 
m ight c ompromis e the State Department as he endeavored to advance 
the re h a bili tation of Europe by economic cooperation and open support 
of existing Governments. The Secretary of State was obliged to 
coordinate the open with the covert policy but that could 
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be done with less danger of exposure for the Department, as it was 
done later, through his Under Secretary, Lovett, the chief of. the 
Planning Staff, Kennan, and his aides. 1 

Royall, against the desires of the military Planners, did cot 
want the "panel of guidance," because he saw no reason for an inter- 
mediary between the Council and the Director of Central Intelligence. 

He gave the impression that as Secretary of War, he did not wish the 
responsibility or the bother. He could argue as he had earlier in 
the fall against the Director responsible to a subconmittee of 

two, the Secretaries of State and Defense, with regard to matters of 
intelligence. The Council as a whole should make broad policy, leave 
its execution to the Agency, and hold the Director responsible. There 
t was inconsistency in Royall 'a position, however, as he was contending 

at the same time that in all matters of Intelligence the Director 

should consult the Intelligence Advisory Committee before submitting 

2 

his recommendations to the Council. 

As the directive came to Hillenkoetter on December 17, 19U7, the 
Central Intelligence Agency was assigned the task of conducting the 
covert psychological operations against the Communist power, to "ensure 
their secrecy and obviate costly duplication." The Director of Central 
Intelligence was also "charged with ensuring" that these- operations 
were "consistent with U. S. foreign policy and overt foreign information 
activities.” In doing so, it was to be expected that he would confer 
with officials in the Department of State; but there was no stipulation 
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that ha was obliged to defer to them. His was the explicit respon- 
sibility. He was obligated to no other officer or group except the 
National Security Council. It may be that the Council did not so 
intend, but so its directive reads. ^ 

The Director appeared to have a free hand as well as full responsi- 
bility, so long as ha achieved the purposes of this special assignment 
in coordination with the Department of State to the satisfaction of 
the Council. Presumably no one might override his decisions regarding 
covert operations except the Secretary of State supported by his 
colleagues in the National Security Council, or by the President himself, 
of course, if he had been informed of what was happening. The chances 

were good that the President might not be told specifically, to save 

2 

him from having to lie in press conferences. 

It seemed that Admiral Hillenkoetter, though ordered against his 
own judgment to Involve the Agency in a dirty task, could engage in 
it practically as he saw fit, so long as he did not get caught. If he 
did, he could be certain that he would be disowned, his work repudiated 
and perhaps abhorred; it would be contrary to the foreign policy of 
this country and the dean activities of the State Department. If 
all this were true, Admiral Hillenkoetter was liable to criticism when 
he did not use his power to the limit, and brush aside all interference 
except that of the Secretary of State and the Council. But when he 
came to choosing his own men and developing the first projects, 
Hi l le nkoetter discovered that he did not have a free hand.^ 




m a» - 

Neither the Armed Services nor the Department of State intended 
that ne should have it. There was in "NSC U-A" no "panel of guidance" 
to control the Director of Central Intelligence; its advocates were 
not in agreement upon the extent of control which it should exercise. 
Simple differences between "what" and "how" were not clear. But they 
did agree that there ought to be 3ome guidance other than broad policy 
determined by the National Security Council. Negotiations were soon 
under way to obtain another directive from the Council. There was 
present also criticism by some that Uillenkoetter was doing nothing. 
The opinion seemed to be strengthened rather than offset by the 
misgivings of others that he was doing too much. It is no wonder that 
he. himself came to think that the Agency was meshed in the rivalries 
of the Department of State and the National Military Establishment. 

The outcome of this interdepartmental maneuvering was "NSC 10-2" 
and the establishment of "QPC." 1 
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The Special Procedures Group 


Hillenkoetter on December 22, 19U7 instructed Colonel Galloway, 
Assistant Director in the Office of Special Operations, to organize a 
"foreign information branch." This became the Special Procedures 
Group. They took stock of their psychological activities and agents 

on January 2. They obtained 
Thomas G. Cassady who had been with Donovan in "OSS" to begin covert 
political and psychological operations at once and to prepare for the 
more subversive actions which might eventuate in the "cold war." 

Cassady wrote to Donovan on February 17, 1?U8, that he would not be 
surprised to find Cassady in Washington "giving some aid to the organiza- - 
tion which you so brilliantly founded and directed." By February 25 
Cassady asked Galloway to notify the stations of the Agency throughout 
Europe and the Near East that it had been authorized to engage in 
covert psychological operations which might "include all measures of 


information and persuasion short of physical 


It may be that the 


impact of Donovan's policy and his spirit caused misgiving in the Armed 
Services and the Department of State. ^ 
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hesitant in March to oaks any investment of funds until reassured, for 
he knew that the Department was to take over the American Zone in 
Germany from the Military A d min istration. But he was reassured, so he 
thought, and told to go ahead with the preparations. 

Cassady was given to understand at the time that Under Secretary 
Lovett approved in principle but did not wish to know much about the 
project. As Cassady remembered in the following August, Lovett said 
that the less the Department knew about the details, the better its 
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How the Special Procedures Group distributed the propaganda 


was to be the Agency 1 3 01 m affair. On this matter, however, HiUenkoetter 
remembered in 1952 that he became quite "indignant" with Kennan, 

Director of the Department's Policy Planning Staff 

The major project of the Agency for distributing propaganda against 
the Soviet Onion and its satellites was developing with the advice e nd 
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When offic i a l s in the State Department co nsider ed +-H» 
project on April 26 and 27, Gassady was told that the time was not 
opportune for such a campaign. It would be all right for him to con- 
tinue physical preparations, hut the Department did not want any 
■ineitive" propaganda just then. According to HiUenkoetter, Kennan 
did not want to hurt "Russian feelings." The Berlin Blockade and Air 
Lift were operating at the tiae.^ 

Cassady replied to Kennan' s subordinate that the Agency did not 
intend to produce anything so strong as the pamphlets uaed£^m|^ 

These 

- . 
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for the Soviet people, Cassidy said, would speak of "brotherly love," 
offer "sympathy with their hardships," hold out "the hand of fellow- 

• 

ship to the masses, etc*" He further declared that he did not see 
how the proposal differed frca what Murphy was actually doing at the 

« 

time for the Department. To this, Cassady received "no response or 
comment." To his remark that the |m|H project would be no more 
provoking to the Soviet authorities than the radio station and printing 
establishment the reply was: "in the light of present 

circumstances. State might like to reconsider their position on that." 
Cassady understood this to mean that the officials in the State Depart- 
ment thought "they could obstruct any activation of that plan."'*' 

Cassady* s surmise an April 27 was accurate. George Kennan and 
his assistants in the Planning Staff of the State Department, John 
Davies and Henry Villard, met on April 30 with Allen W. Dulles and 
his aide, Robert Blum, to discuss the progress of the Intelligence 
Survey for the National Security Council and to consider the ways in 
which that investigation touched upon political warfare. In Blum's 
report of the conference, the Survey Group, "privately and off the 
record," was beginning to think that the collection of secret intelli- 
gence "should be divorced from CIA." It should belong in an organiza- 
tion set up to deal with other kinds of secret operations. 

Kennan replied that the State Department would not want to take 
secret intelligence into its organization. The new grouping would be 
too big and cumbersome. But the Department was looking to the development 
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of a small project, six or seven persons under the National Security 
Council, who should direct political warfare. The Department, he 
said, was "very much opposed to giving CIA responsibility for political 
warfare, contacts with resistance groups," and similar matters. The 
Agency, he feared, might conduct those activities independently of 
"national policy considerations." Kennan wanted a director of the 
"small project" who was "a person of very high standing and with a 
broad appreciation of national policy matters." Five days later, Kennan 
called the attention of the Council to Allen V. Dulles as a man of 
outstanding qualifications.^* 

When Cassady reported back, Calloway instructed him to proceed 

"ignore State in the matter"; still, they should inform General Wright. 
Hillenkoetter and Wright agreed with Galloway, but decided that the 
Agency would, be in a stronger position if they submitted a copy of 
their first pamphlet If the State Depart- 

ment refused to approve it or a revision of it, or still another draft, 
and f in a lly were "uncooperative," the Director's Office would take 
over the controversy. It would seem as if were a fail amount 
of indignation. But then, Cassady could go ahead with his preparations. 



When we coos again to this project, we shall find that from the 
point of view of the Director and the Agency the situation was even 
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nore exasperating. The preparations for covert psychological operations 
had been investigated on behalf of the National Security Cou nc il, and 
the organization subjected to attack. Secretary Forrestal, growing 
inpatient as international affairs became nore critical, ca lle d upon 
the Council, March 26, 19U8, to find out what was being done under 
"NSC U" and "NSC U-A." There was no doubt that the affairs of the 
world were in -crisis. The Russians began their Berlin Tq ockad e on 
April L. It was by no neans yet certain that the Air Lif t could break 
the blockade. Co mmuni sts had taken Czechoslovakia by coup d'etat. 


n n mi sts were active in Latin America, endangering the life of Secretary 
Marshall at Bogota.^" 

These events without question had their part in the movement to 
replace "NSC 1*-A" with "NSC 10-2". But every causal relationship or 
motive for action is not so manifest. Hillenkoetter's covert organiza- 
tion and performance were examined by the Consultants of -the National 
Security Council, of whom Ke rm a n was one; and they had the assistance 
of George V. Allen; Kerman' s subordinate as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs in charge of overt "foreign information 
measures." There was no comparable investigation of Allen's organiza- 
tion and performance, none at least in which Hillenkoetter or anyone 
else in the Agency participated. Such discrepancy may have been due 
to thoughtlessness. But those responsible for it laid themselves open 
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to a different conjecture, is late as June 8, 19U8, Allen was still 
calling for "earnest cooperation" by the Departments in setting up 
m « oim consultative group and interdepartmental coordinating staff. 
By that time, the covert organization of the Agency was undergoing 
change. 1 

The "review" which Allen wrote in April for the Gonsultants 
stated that the Agency had made satisfactory progress in screening 
personnel for qualifications and security. As first drafted, Allen ' 3 
report then "admonished" the Director of Central Intelligence to con- 
centrate upon anti— Consnunis t democratic forces in foreign countries 
and to project these operations as rapidly as possible. The word 
"admonished" was replaced with "advised" before submission to the 
Council on April 26. .But the report was still hard to take, in view 
of the operations which had been completed with considerable success 
Cassady was leaving shortly to advance others 
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ufaat Souers c alle d it in 1952, a "coat of whitewash." But it appears 
to have been no more a cloak for Hillenkoetter's seeming delay in 
applying "NSC U-A" than an excuse to promote a plan in the Department 
of State which, with the aid of the Military Establishment, resulted 
in "NSC 10-2. 1,1 


▼ 

Guidance and Reform 

Another report arrived opportunely on April 7, 19U8 from "SANACC. 
It concurred in the decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a 
Psychological Warfare Organization should be established before there 
was war. One opinion of this latest report was that some persons were 
trying to make places for themselves. Close to this thought lay 
comment that the proposed National Security Information Agency should 

R |f 

not be under the lily-fingered treatment of the State Department; 
it should belong either to "NSC" or to "SANACC." Another observer 
held that "SANACC" was working "at cross purposes" because "NSC U-A" 
was so secret; other Departments and Agencies did not know of its 
existence. Anyway, the Staff of the National Security Council on 
April 19, 19U& made the report from "SANACC" the basis for discussing 
several suggestions. Among them was the idea that there should be 
a new section in the Central Intelligence Agency. Its civilian head 
would be deputy to the Director but in case of disagreement with him, 
should have direct access to the National Security Council. It was 
the germ of "NSC 10-2." 2 
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2. Campbell, R. L. to Captain instin, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, April 16, 191*8 (File in the 
Office of the Executive Secretary, National 
Security Council) 

Childs, P., Memorandum for Discussion with the 
NSC Staff, May 3, 191*8 (Executive Registry, File 
NSC-1* Series) 

NSC Staff Meeting, April 19, 191*8, record in NSC 10-0SP, 
(File in the Office of the Executive Secretary) 


1. "Inauguration of Organized Political Warfare," 

Hay U, 191*8 (File in the Office of the Executive 
Secretary of the NSC) A*-> ■<> 

Proposed BSC Directive - "Director of Special 
Studies," May 1*, 19l*8 (Executive Registry, File ^ 
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On May U, 19k8, there case from the State Department's Policy 
Planning Staff a paper irhose author was not named. Its erudition 
and style were german' s. It called for the inauguration of organized 
political warfare upon the "logical application of Claus ewitz 1 s doctrine 
in time of peace." "We have been handicapped," it said, "by a popular 
attachment to the concept of a basic difference between peace and 
war." There was "reluctance to recognize.... the perpetual rhythm of 
struggle, in and out of war." Upon these premises, which few would 
question, there was placed an assumption which many in. the Armed 
Services, it is certain, would dispute even though the War Council 
had taken much the same position with regard to times of peace. Both 
overt and covert political warfare, said the representative of the 
Policy Planning Staff, should be directed and coordinated by the 
Department of State. The reader need not be misled by the use of the 
words "political warfare" instead of "psychological operations." For 
all practical purposes the phrases are interchangeable here. It better 
suited the argument to use "political" rather than "psychological"; 
political matters are by tradition the particular concern of the 
Department of State. "Political warfare" was the phrase used in the 
talk with Allen W. Dulles on April 30 when Kennan said that the State 
Department was opposed to giving the responsibility to the Agency.^ 

The writer on Uay U for the Policy Planning Staff candidly remarked 
that same three months before it had begun "a consideration of specific 
projects in the field of covert operations, where they should be 
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fitted into the structure of this Government and how the Department 
of State should exercise direction and coordination." Possibly 
Hillenkoetter did not know at the tins that the third copy of this 
directive of December 17, 19k7 from the Council had gone to Herman, 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff. But Hillenkoetter and Cassady 
had learned before long that the Special Procedures Group of the Agency 
could expect direction as well as coordination from the Department of 
State. To Cassady, it was " obstruction. 

The time was "ripe," said the author of the paper for the Policy 
Planning Staff, to have a "directorate" within the Government for . 
political warfare; "one man must be boss," he declared, and "answerable" ' 
to the Secretary of State. But the officer should not be in the 
Department. He should have concealed funds and cover elsewhere. The 
secretariat of the Council was the "best possible" cover; this would 
permit also a "direct chain of camsand" from the Secretary of State. 

The director should have a staff of eight - four chosen by the Secre- 
tary of State and four by the Secretary of Defense. And there should 
be a consultative board of the Council. AH current operations of 
the Central Intelligence Agency would come under the control of this 
board. The draft of a directive from the Council accompanied the 

p 

paper. The new officer would be known as "Director of Special Studies." 

The paper of May U and the proposed directive from the Policy 
Planning Staff had no ambiguity for the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Hillenkoetter was neither diverted nor convinced by the use of 
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"political warfare" instead of "psychological operations." He sent 
a memorandum to the Executive Secretary of the Council the next day 
to oppose the plan on behalf of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The "chief of current activities" should be the officer to direct such 
studies. If the Council still wished to have a separate Director 
of Special Studies, he should bead only a clerical staff for movin g 
plans. Or, the Council should rescind "NSC U-A" and take the Director 
of Central Intelligence and the Agency out of the business of covert 
psychological operations altogether. The Council could set up another 
operating agency under the Director of Special Studies. Hillenkoetter 
did not like responsibility without authority . 1 

Following his objection, the Council's Staff revised the draft 
of Hay U to give the Central Intelligence Agency representation on 

the staff of the proposed Director of Special Studies. The Staff 

/? 

incorporated seme of the terms in the directive of December 17 , 19I4.7 
to the Director of Central Intelligence. Lay sent a memorandum of 
Hille nkoetter 1 3 comments and their influence upon the Staff to 
Robert Blum, assistant to Forrestal, Secretary of Defense. Blum was 
by this time also executive secretary to the Intelligence Survey 
Group of the Council, better known as the Dulles Committee. Forrestal 
was not interested merely in the progress of the Agency under "NSC lt-A."^ 

Hillenkoetter opposed even more explicitly the directive as it 
had been revised by the Staff. It would cause "dangerous duplication" 
of assigned functions. The Agency, he asserted, had made “considerable 
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strides." It was obligated to expenditures; it bad firm commitments 
for psychological operations outside the United States over a "long 
period of time.* He urgently reconmended that they should not be 
jeopardized. His experience, he declared, was that combat or tactical 
operations most be separate from strategic planning in psychological 
warfare. In other irords, if the Agency were obliged to undertake 
the operations, which he himself preferred to have done elsewhere, 
it should continue to enjoy the authority as well as the responsibility 
which it had under "NSC U-A."^ 

Hillenkoetter stood his ground through successive attempts to 
give the Department of State its Director of Special Studies and meet 
the request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that there should be a 
Psychological Warfare Organization to plan before there was a war. 

One of these proposals would not rescind "NSC U-A" but would rewrite 
it so that the Director of Special Studies came between the Director 
of Central Intelligence and the National Security Council for some 
purposes but not for others. The idea is difficult to express clearly. 
The best that one can say is: the Director of Special Studies was 

to give the Director of Central Intelligence "guidance," and yet day 
out of his way while the National Security Council directed him to 
"conduct" the operations* Who would time the vanishing act of the 
Director of Special Studies was not determined* 2 

Hillenkoetter may have merited criticism for loose and uncertain 
statements on some occasions. This was not one of them. He replied 
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that "NSC U-A" should not be changed. The Central Intelligence 
Agency should do the planning for wartime as it conducted its current 
operations. The National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should decide when there was an emergency demanding such prepa- 
rations for war. The proposed directive, if enacted, would "establish 
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This may not have bean subordination of the "DCI" to the "DSS"; it 
certainly was not freedom from his control. Nor did it meet Eennan's 
assertion of Uay U that "one man must be boss" and "answerable" to 
the Secretary of State. 

The argument of the Staff for this complicated arrangement was 
that the Director of Special Studies with his representative staff 
of assistants would utilize other agencies besides the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. But there was no necessity for an intermediary to do 
that. The Council had only to expand its Interpretation of the clause 
in the National Security Act giving it power to direct the Central 
Intelligence Agency to perform "other functions and duties." Then too, 
the Council might have brought its own powers of "coordination" more 
■fully into play. As for reconciling departmental views, there was 
no need for one more director with an advisory board. The Council 
could have authorized the Director of Central Intelligence to may- 
the endeavor.^* 

At this moment the Intelligence Survey Group f-ama directly into 
the affair. It was evident that Dulles and his associates had been 
kept in touch through Lay and Blum. Dulles had conferred with Kennan 
on April 30 regarding secret intelligence and political warfare. 

Dulles now wrote to Souers that the pi 3 * 1 ? for covert operations before 
the Council had "immediate bearing upon the conduct of secret intelli- 
gence operations;" the Survey Group would be pleased to submit an 
"interim report." And this they did on the following day. When 
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interviewed in December, 1952, Admiral Hillenkoetter thought that 

there was no connection between the movement to replace "NSC U-A" 

with "NSC 10-2" and the "Dulles Report" upon the weaknesses in his 

administration of the Central Intelligence Agency. One ia not so sure 

after reading this "interim report" of May 13, 191*8 and taking note 

of events wnich followed close upon it.^" 

The "interim report" maintained that a central and 

coordinating staff was essential, and centralized control of covert 

operations was equally important. The proposed Director of Special 

Studies and his staff would be too removed fTco the operations; these 

for reasons of effectiveness and security, were not to be "farmed 

out." The Bisector had to keep ia intimate touch with details. He 

therefore should be responsible for all forms of activity, and the 

chiefs of branches should report to him. He himself should report 

to the Council, or to the Director of Central Intelligence if that 

official were in charge of collecting secret intelligence. At that 

time the Dulles Survey Group was still considering whether the Central 

Intelligence Agency should engage in the collection of secret intelli- 
2 

gence. 

and 

"interim report" of the Survey Group were before the Council in its 
eleventh meeting on May 20. Some idea of the discussion there may be 
obtained from the response to both papers by Hillenkoetter as he 
submitted another proposal for the Central Intelligence Agency on 
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May 2U. The State Department's "demands for ,a directing hand" regarding 
propaganda and the underground resistance to be supported, he said, 
would be satisfied by a "high-level liaison officer" for covert 
operations; it was something which had not yet been tried. The implica- 
tion was that so far liaison between the Department and the agency 
Had been conducted at too low a level. Cassady* s experience seemed 
to bear this out.^ 

Hillenkoetter proposed again that "NSC U-A" should be maintained. 
But there could be two groups concerned with covert operations. The 
Central Intelligence Agency should continue in charge of black propa- 
ganda and related practices. The Joint Chiefs of Staff should control 
the planning of sabotage, physical subversion, and the like; these 
were operations for wartime or the verge of it. In war or an emergency, 
both groups would come under military commanders. The Special Pro- 
cedures Group (which he did not mention by name) could be removed 
intact from the authority of the Director of Central Intelligence to 
that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Hillenkoetter believed this would 
please the Joint Chiefs. It would answer the objections of the 
Secretary of the Army; Royall evidently had opposed establishing a new 
agency or turning the Council into an operating body. And from con- 
versations with Senators and Representatives, Hillenkoetter believed 
that the pla n which he now proposed would be in line with the inten- 
tions of Congress. He had recently been in closed session with a 
subcommittee of the House because of the Bogota affair, and heard 
sharp opinions on the subject.^ 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the Hillenkoetter plan. 
General Gruenther attended a meeting for them in Secretary Forrestal's 
office on May 28 as Admiral Hillenkoetter briefly stated the view of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Gruenther remarked that the Joint 
Chiefs seemed to favor having secret operations conducted with 


clande stine intelligence by the Agency* but they were doubtful of 
its ability to handle the task. He as ked if Hillenko etter were willing 

Hillenkoetter 



to have an advisory pane] 
replied that he would accept it. His concept of advice, though, was 

not that of management. 

Gruenther and Hillenko etter withdrew when they had f inish ed 
their exchange. Souers, Executive Secretary of the Council, came 


for the latter part of the meeting. Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
Lovett, Under Secretary of State, and Allen ¥• Dulles, c h airm a n of 
the Intelligence Survey Group, were present throughout, and so was 
Robert ELunu Apparently he prepared the memorandum of the meeting, 
dated June 1, which went to the Council before its next session on 
June 3. 1 

After Gruenther and Hillenkoetter left, Forrestal and Lovett 
agr eed upon the following understand! ngs. The head of the Office of 
Special Operations in the Agency should be replaced. Responsibility 
for both secret intelligence and covert operations should be assigned 
to the agency under the new head of the office. This "new office" 
should have considerable autonomy within the Agency* and the head of 
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*ud said that he hiaaelf wodd cone as «, nsder fro. u. agencf 
^han the Staff worked on Ms proposal. Following the pattern of 
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Memorandum of a meeting in Forreatal*s office on May 28, 
1948, in NSC 10-0SP under date of June 1, 1948 (Office 
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Sonera' "alternative", Hillenkoetter suggested that the "highly 
qualified" person to head the new Office of Special Services ■within 
the Agency should be chosen from within or outside the Agency, and 
he should be nominated by the Director of Central Intelligence. There 
should be an Operations Advisory Board, with its military members 
"fully accredited by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This was Hillenkoetter* s specific answer to Gruenther's Inquiry. 
Hillenkoetter meant a board comparable to the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. He did not want a "panel of guidance" such as Souera 
desired. Hillenkoetter further stipulated that the funds should be 
in the budget of the Agency, and that the directives of the new Office 
should be prepared by the Director of Central Intelligence. But on 
the same day the Council was tentatively approving the principles 
of Souers* "altemative|j^HH^ There was little chance that 

Hillenkoetter 's reservations for the Director and the Agency would be 

2 

retained as he had submitted them. 

There were changes before Hillenkoetter' s paper went to the 
Staff on June 8. The Operations Advisory Board, renamed Committee, 
should consist of two members, one chosen by the Secretary of State 
and the other by the Secretary of Defense, as Souers proposed. In 
case of a disagreement with tha Director of Central Intelligence, the 
matter would go to the Council. Hillenkoetter 's stipulation that the 
Director should prepare the directives was emitted. There was a 
specific statement ending "HSC U-A."^ 
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Additional changes by the Staff appeared in the memorandum which 
Lay sent to the Consultants of the Council— Xenpan for the State 
Department, Wedemeyer representing the Army, Struble, the Navy, and 
Nora tad for the Air Force* The name had become Office of Special 
Projects. There was no statement whether or not the chief of the 
new Office should be chosen from persons in the Central Intelligence 
Agency* The significant provision was that he should be nominated 
by the Secretary of State, and cot by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. He was to be "acceptable" to the Director and approved by 
the Council. Still, he was to report directly to the Director of 
Central Intelligence 

Unless the Director and the man chosen by the State Department 
proved remarkably compatible in personality, and held much the same 
views on the projects and their performance, the situation for both * 
was likely to be intolerable. If the Advisory Committee did not 
accept the Director's view, he would have to take his case to the 
National Security Council. Though his subordinate in the new Office 
was to report directly to him, the Director would have diff iculty 
in giving orders unless the Advisory Committee approved. The Director* 
right of "acceptance" was short of both initiative and authority. 

A dmir al Hillenkoetter saw through the maneuvering to. put the 
State Department in control and said so in two forthright letters on 
June 9, 19U8. One went to lay for the Council and the other to Lay 
personally for h i ms elf and for Admiral Sauers. Hillenkoetter sent 
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copies of each to Major General Todd for General Gruenther and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

To the Council, Hillenkoetter objected that the draft directive 
of June 8 was confusing and inconsistent j it was weaker than the plan 
of Jens U. There were sore restrictions upon the Director of Central 
Intelligence* If he were out of town, would the. work of the new 
Office stop or would it "free wheel" or would the Acting Director 
have charge? There was no reason, in his opinion, for treating the 
Office of Special Projects differently fron the Office of Special 
Operations* It would seen, he said, that either the Rational Security 
Council had confidence in the operation of the hew Office by the Agency, 
or the Council did not have* If the Council had such confidence, it 
should sake "a general declaration of policy* and leave the operation 
of the Office of Special Projeets to the Agency* If the Council did 
not have confidence in the Agency, then it "should not be expected 
or directed* to operate the Office of Special Operations either, in any 
■aimer* This was twelve days after the decision in Porrestal's office 
that Galloway should go and the offer of the position to Dulles on 
the understanding that, in differences with the Director, the head 
of the enlarged office should have the right to appeal directly to the 
Council* 
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To Lay and Souers, HiUenkoetter wrote: 

"I should like to suggest that, since State evidently 
will not go along with CIA operating this political 
warfare thing in any sane or sound manner, we go 
back to the original concept that State proposed. 

Let State run it and let it have no connection at 
all with us." 

HiUenkoetter foresaw "continued bickering and argument" if they were 
to "try to keep a makeshift in running order." His prophecy of 1?U8 
was fulfilled in subsequent events. 

While blaming HiUenkoetter for "confusion as to the responsi- 
bility of the DCI," William H. Jackson found during his survey of 
"OPC H in the spring of 1951 that there was "no clear distinction or 
common understanding" with regard to the operations of the administra- 
tion as a central "service" which should give administrative support 
and should exercise the functions of review, audit and inspection of 
the Office. Excellent work had been done, he said, to minimize these 
difficulties. But the personal intervention of an able officer was 
a "spotty, makeshift type of symptom-treatment." It did not "attack 
the causes of the malady." With this judgment, HiUenkoetter would 
certainly have agreed though he might not have accepted Jackson's 
list of causes.^ 

What the Consultants thought of the revised paper, now known 
as the draft of June 10, was not reported in the file available for 
this study. But there was comment from the Army on June 15, 19hfl. 

As should be expected, the military men put their stress upon t h e t ime 
of war when the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have charge. They called 
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specifically for "policy guidance" by the Operations Advisory Com- 
mittee and submission of disagreements to the Joint Chiefs rather 
than to the National Security Council. For the National Security 
Resources Board, Daniel C. Fahey proposed that the Departments and 
Agencies concerned should give the advice with respect to economic 
warfare. Such a clause was included in the revised draft sent to 
the Council on June 15 as "NSC 10-1." With certain deletions and 
amendments by the Council it became "NSC 10-2” an June 18, 19U8.^ 
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"OPC" 

Hie National Security Council directed that an Office of Special 
Projects be created within the Central Intelligence Agency. Hie name 
was changed later to Office of Policy Coordination, to assure plaasL- - . .. 

bility while revealing practically nothing of its purposes. Hie activ- 
ities of the new Office were to be correlated with the espionage and 
counterespionage of the Office of Special Operations by the Director of 
Central Intelligence. He was to keep the two offices separate and to 
let neither interfere with the other. This undertaking, which Hillen- 
ko attar had disliked from the start, proved so difficult to accompli di 
that before long another movement to reform the Office of Special Opera- 
tions got u n de r way. This time it was to '•integrate' 1 the clandestine 
intelligence of "0S0" with the covert operations of n OPC, n but not .to 
restore those functions as they had been in the days of Galloway and 
Cassady under "NSC 

Hie scope of the Agency 1 s covert operations short of physical 
subversion was specifically enlarged by "NSC 10-2" to tnniuHa economi c 
warfare and "preventive direct action. * Sabotage, antisabotage, demo- 
litions, evacuations, aid to guerrilla action and unde rgroun d resistance, 
support of anti-Communists in threatened countries, all came within 
the province of "OPC." It might not include in its operations armed 
conflict by recognized forces, espionage and counterespionage, nor 
"cover and deception for military operations." 
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Flans for wartime should be made in coordination with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Director of Central Intelligence was to ensure 
that such plans were "accepted" by the Joint Chiefs "as consistent 
with and complementary to approved plans for vartLna military opera- 
tions." Doubtless the statement was clear to those who wrote it, as 
meaning that the Director would be responsible for main ng plan if which 
would be acceptable to the Joint Chiefs. If he did not at first 
succeed in persuading the Joint Chiefs, he could try again. He had 
no authority to force acceptance. In trimo of war, or whenever the 
President directed, there would be no such problem. All plans for 
covert operations would be coordinated at once with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The responsibility would be theirs. By later amendment, 
operations in active theaters of war came under the theater commanders. 
They would receive their orders through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
unless it were otherwise directed by the President, 1 

The Operations Advisory Committee, clearly in nugg io»i" 

to furaidi "authoritative policy guidance," was not included in 
"NSC 10—2." Instead, there was the less explicit statement that the 
Director of Central Intelligence should be responsible for "ensuring, 
through designated representatives of the Secretary of State and of the 
Secretary of Defease," that covert operations were planned and conducted 
consistently with the foreign policy of the United States, military 
policy, and overt activities. Disagreements were to be referred to the 
National Security Council.^ 
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Prom his point of view, Admiral Souers obtained the "panel of 
guidance" which he had been advocating, t h ou gh the phrase "policy 
guidance" did not appear in "NSC 10-2." Die Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, he maintained, was to be responsible for planning and con- 
ducting covert operations. The representatives of the Secretaries of 
State Defen s e would be monitors; but in case of disagreement, the 
Director would have as murf* right as they to take the matter before 
their superiors in the National Security Council. Moreover, the chief 
of the new Office must be acceptable to the Director and report directly 
to Wm, For purposes of security and flexibility in operations, the 
Office would function independently within the Agency "to the maximum 
extent consistent with efficiency." But this did not mean independence 
of the Director. It would be the Director who decided when the ma ximum 
had been reached. The provision was there to insure that the Office 
would not be hampered by other components of the Agency. The special 
position thus accorded, however, did leave room for "continued bickering 
and argument," as Hillenkoetter said, over financial arrangements, 
accounting/ and administrative control,^ 

Admiral Souers discounted the fact that the Director of Central 
Intelligence had full obligation but incomplete powers. He minimized 
the possibility that the Director's opponents might take advantage of 
the fact. If they tried to do so, it would be incumbent upon the 
Director not to give in for the sake of peace. He should stand his 
ground and fight for his rights. Once he had obtained "guidance," 
he was to be in command of the covert operations, subject only to the 
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final authority of the National Security Council and the President. 
Souers expec ted the power of the Director to develop in tine, with 
strong leadership in the Agency and vigorous presentation before the 
Council.^" 

lb Admiral Hillenkoetter, this interpretation of "NSC 10-2" was 
not r eali stic, Ihe representatives of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense were a board of strategy which not only could advise but could 
direct the Director of Central Intelligence* In theory, he might choose 
to reject their instructions, and go to the Council for support* In 
practice, if he did, he would appear before a body of authority in which 
his opponents' superiors were the most influential members, excepting 
the President himself. Die occasions would be rare when the President 
disregarded the views of the Secretaries of State and Defense to favor 
those presented by the Director of Central Intelligence* • 

Hillenkoetter believed that "NSC 10-2" made a bad situation worse. 
He was responsible under "NSC 1>-A" for operations which he did not want 
the Agency to conduct* But he had full authority then, so long as he 
kept in close touch with the Department of State* His was the responsi- 
bility to the Council. He had full control over his subordinates in a 
chain of command* He could direct them as he saw fit* Now under 
"NSC 10-2" he could not choose his own chief of operations; he could 
merely accept someone offered to him by the Department of State* And 
it soon proved that the Department did not wish him to retain the man 
idiom he already had in charge of covert operations* Cassady had to go. 
Hillenkoetter was obliged to accept the nominee of the chief planning 
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officer in the State Department. It amounted to that, for all practical 
purposes* Hie Department had a veto far stronger than the Director’s 
power of refusal.^ 

In HUlenkoetter 1 s opinion, the Department of State and the National 
Military Establishment insisted upon placing u 0PC n in the Agency because 
neither wanted the other to have it. Both sought the cover of the Agency 
for it, because neither wanted the responsibility. If it failed, they 
could disown it. Besides, the Agency was popular with Congress at the 
moment and could obtain funds more easily than the State Department. 

And yet, both Department and Establishment wanted to control. The Depart- 
meat had the lead, but the Establishment was not far' behind. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would take charge in time of war. Meanwhile, as the 
Department and the Establishment kept an eye on other, they 
certain that the Agency diould not be free to run its own affairs. The 
Office conducting covert operations was to be as independent of the 
Director as they could make it. HUlenkoetter felt caught in 

the s ummer of 19l$ between the Department of State and the Armed Services 
in their habitual struggle for power. ^ 

There is another conjecture regarding the motives of the Department 
of State, though the e v id en ce is incomplete. It is possible that there 
was more anxiety, for the moment, over the activity qf the Special Pro- 
cedures Group under Cassady than desire to defeat the Services. 
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Maaibers of the State Department may veil hare concluded under these 
■ circumstances that the Department should nominate and control the head 

of the new Office of Special Projects, or Policy Coordination, in the, ( 

Agency. After all, psychological operations and political activity 
were much the same; they could be damaging to "national policy." 'Per- 
haps they were, as Kerman had feared in his talk with Dulles on April ( 

30. Cassady was conducting hia political warfare independently. 1 
In any event. A d mir al Hillenisoetter knew by June 10, as the 

* i 

ijevision of his plan vent to the Consultants of the Co uncil, that he ( 

was not to write the directives for the new Offioe of Special Projects, 
nor to have the kind of Operations Advisory Board he desired, nor even 

to choose hia own chief of operations. He advised Cassady on that dsy C 



to finish with the commitments which were irrevocable and to undertake 
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representative of the State Department under "NSC 10-2“; Colonel J. D. 
Yeaton, selected by Forrestal to represent both the Military Establish- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff] and Robert Blum, from Forrestal* s 
staff* Let us again note that Blum was busy at this t ime with the 
survey of the Agency which produced the "Dulles Report, 

The meeting was so important to Wisner that ha prepared a "memo- 
randum of conversation and understanding" from the notes taken by him- 
self, Yeaton, and Blum. As initialled by those present for deposit in 
the of the National Security Council, the memorandum stated that 
it comprised "an accurate record of the conversation" and their views 
of "the in which the activity shall operate." Wisner was set 

for eventualities. As HUlenkoetter recalled in 1?£2, he was too, but 

2 

not for all of the events which came out of the sussnar of 19^8. 

The "memorandum of conversation and understanding" reveals that 
Reiman took charge of the meeting. He opened with the declaration that 
political warfare was an instrument of foreign policy. It was therefore 
the particular concern of the Department of State and the National 
Military Establishment. Certain attributes placed it in the Central 
Intelligence Agency; but its "policy direction and guidance" properly 
belonged to the Department and the Establishment, and so the chief of 
the Office of Special Projects must have "fullest and freest access' 1 
to their representatives. He himself would want "specific knowledge 
of the objectives of every operation and also the procedures and methods 
employed in all cases" where political decisions were involved. 
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Souers " Indi cated Ms agreement" with Kerman 1 3 thesis and "stated 
specifically" that it was the intention of the Council to hare the 
Department and the Establishment "responsible" for the "conduct of the 
activities" of the Office of Special Projects. The State Department 
ffh/ini r| have "pre-eminence," lie said, in time of peace; the Establish- 
ment would succeed to the "pre-eminent position in war time." 

Hillankoetter must have recalled, as he listened to tMs exc h a ng e 
of views anH expression of purposes, that he had been assured of command 
and the right to determine how he should conduct operations once he had 
been told what his superiors wished to have done. It was now Ms turn 
to comment. He remarked that the new Office would be given "scope and 
flexibility" within the Agency, just as the old Office of Special Opera- 
tions was afforded a large measure of "freedom and autonomy." He 
accepted Kerman's statement regarding political warfare and the neces- 
sity of its "guidance" by the State Department. But he "Insisted that 
it was essential for the State Department to accept the political respon- 
sibility" of providing that guidance in specific cases. TMs, he said, 
the Department had not always done in times past. Kannan agreed that 
it should do so and stated that he himself would be " accountable. n ^ 

V&sner enlarged upon Kerman* s first declaration. It would be 
necessary for the head of the Office of Special Projects, he said, to 
have "continuing and direct access" to the Department and tbs Military 
Establishment, "without having to proceed through the CIA administra- 
tive Merarchy in each case," Hillenkoetter "agreed to tMs point," 
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-But he also said that "it would be necessary that he be kept informed 
in regard to all important projects and decisions*" According to the 
memorandum, "Hr* Wiener concurred*" 

It is veil that ve should pause here, not to speculate upon 
inflections in the voice of an incoming subordinate, but to examine 
the statement of his superior* By "NSC 10-2” the Director of Central 
Intelligence, not the head of the new Office in the Agency, was respon- 
sible for "ensuring" that covert operations vere planned and conducted 
in a manner consistent with foreign and military policy, and with overt 
activities* Hie head of the Office vas to "report directly" to him. 
Representatives of the State Department and the Military Establishment 
vere to participate with the Director* Hieir differences would be 
referred to the- Council* Ihe Council might overrule the Director. 

But it does not appear that the Council Intended to give the head of 
the new Office any discretion in reporting* In the light of subsequent 
events, it would have been more advantageous for the Director of Central 
Intelligence, if Hillenkoetter had not allowed the word "important" to 
remain in the "memorandum of conversation and understanding" with regard 
to "projects and decisions* 

Blum asked what would became of Hr* Raymond Murphy, whose work 
for the State Department had attracted the attention of Cassady* Konnan 
said that ha thought Murphy might came under the chief of the new Office. 
HUlentoetter doubted that it would be "desirable," but was w illing to 
leave the matter to the head of the Office* than raised the ques- 

tion of forei gn nationality groups in the United States, flri d the 
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difficulties of dealing with them for operations overseas* He thought 
that the difficulties had been due to restrictions by the "SBI." 
Hillenkoetter did not think they had been too difficult* Kerman pro- 
posed a public "American Freedom CosncLttee" to work with foreign 
nationality groups. Suggestions of that nature had already been made. 

When the opportunity came again for Wisnar to speak, he said that 
the new head would require "broad latitude" in selecting his "methods 
of operations*" He might use large numbers of Americans overseas; he 
might prefer to work through foreign groups* He should not be com* 
nitted to "any existing methods." Hillenkoetter assented* Wisnar 
further suggested that he would need assistance from other Departments 
and Agencies* Hillenkoetter replied that there was a "general spirit 
of cooperation." All seem to have agreed that Kennan arid Teuton should 

be responsible for soliciting such help, and that major troubles regard- 

✓ 

log it should be referred to the Council* Then, "Hr* Wisnar stated to 
Admiral Hillenkoetter that there were a number of internal organiza- 
tional matters concerning which he felt there should be some discussion 
and clarification,,*," But those, he said, could be "more a pp r opriately 11 
discussed between themselves* The conference closed upon agreement 
that there should be a memorandum circulated for "concurrence," 

When Robert Blum was asked in 1953 if there were need to have this 
conference and signed "memorandum of conversation and understanding" 
because there were ambiguities in the directive of the National Security 
Cou n c i l, his answer was yes* Ihe ambiguities, he said, had been delib- 
erately placed in "NSC 10-2" to cover the determination of the Department 
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of State to guide and control the new Office of Special Projects in the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It was natural that the Assistant Director, 
who was coining from the State Department and who knew that he was 
"answerable" to the Department, should wish to have the arrangement 
clear before he took charge, There should be an understanding, and 
in writing preferably, if be were to receive bis orders from one supe- 
rior and report to another, Blum saw a difference between the regula- 
tions in the { Act of Congress concerning the intelligence functions of 
the Agency and the provision with regard to "other' functions and duties" 
which the Council should assign to the Agency, He did not make the 
distinction, he said, as a point of law. There ought to be, therefore 
there was a difference. The Council should have powers to put the 
Director of Central Intelligence under restrictions with regard to 
psychological warfare and related subversive practices. 1 

The Office of Policy Coordination came into operation by general 
order on September 1, 19h8» Wisner held his first meeting with Hi «? 
staff of assistants on September 8, Among them was J. E, Baker who 
had been left in c har ge of the Special Projects Group after the depar— 
hire of Cassady, Cassady's deputy, R. E. Dulin, who had gone to 
Europe at -the beginning of August, was not included with Wisner»s 

j 

assistants, H. K. Ruddock, recently in the Office of Reports and 

i * 

Estimates,’ became Acting Deputy Assistant Director, As V&sner was 

free, according to the' "understanding" of August 6, to depart from 

existing "methods of operations," no further stress was put upon 

develo ping the assets and activities of the Special Projects Group 
abroad 2 
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The new Office launched instead upon planning for expansion into 
the future, The first organizational chart, dated September 17, 191$, 
divided the- functional activities of the Office into major groupings 
to conform with the terms of n NSC 10-2" : psychological 'warfare by 
press, radio, and other devices; political warfare 


0 


economic 

warfare including monetary and fiscal operations; preventive direct 
action such as the support of guerrillas, sabotage, and related sub- 
versive practices; front organizations and war plans, lhere were elab- 
orations in more detail by the time of the third staff meeting on ( 

October 19, but as yet the problem of geographical division and opera- 
tion had not been attacked. The determination of budgets for «n airing 

years was accordingly hard, 1, ( 

3 • 

By another general order, dated September lb, 191$, mUentoetter 

t 

drew the budgeting and accounting of the new Office of Policy Coordi- 

: * * • *: r r 

' 5 

nation closely under his central administration. He also removed the ( 

Special Funds Division which had been placed in the Office of Special 
Operations during July, 19b7. The Eberstadt Committee, whose findings 

are to be examin ed in the next chapter, recommended the r eduction of ( 

"overhead." The Bureau of the Budget required the .e limination of 
istratlve du pl ication. But apart from these justifications, Hillenkoetter 
. was within his right according to the instructions of the Co uncil in C 

"MSC 10-2." The Office of Policy Coordination was to operate "independ- 
ently of other components" of the Agency, for security and "flexi bili ty 
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of operations*" "OPC" was to do so to the "maximum degree consistent 
with efficiency’." But it was the Director of Central Int elligenc e who 
was to m a k e that decision. Hill enko otter' a judgment was that his respon- 
sibility to Congress for the use of vouchered unvouchered funds 
made it incumbent upon him to mai w central control over the ng 

of those operations,^ 

Ohe general order established a Budget Office under the Executive 
for A d nd L n l stration, Within that Office were set two Branches, one for 
overt, the other for covert budgeting and expenditure. Where practical 
the administrative elements for support of the covert activities of 
both "CSO" and "OPC" would be physically near the operating offices. 

Prom Wisner's point of view, the general order deprived the Offices 
of their control over the resources necessary for their operations. 

He made it a matter of formal representation to Hillenkoetter, 2 

Ohe centralized control which Hillenkoetter thus had placed over 
all cla n d e stine activities of the Agency, both secret intelligence and 
covert operations, black propaganda, and related subversive practices, 
caused dtscussLon in the Eberstadt Committee for the Hoover Commission 
and in the Dulles Survey Group for the National Security Council. Both 
of than were now coming to the end of their surveys and were preparing 
their reports,^ 

>ath this centralization of control over budgeting and finance, 
there was a movement to join the Offices of Special Operations and the 
new Office of Special Projects, or Policy Coordination. It may prove 
interesting in the course of the investigations to discover why it was 
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tha t, many «fao opposed the centralization of financial control should 
advocate the "integration, n perhaps better called the "reunion," of 
secret in telli gence and covert operations under a single administra- 
tion. One point will be clear from the start* The advocates of 
"integration" will not be found favoring revision of "NSC 10-2" to 
the extent of restoring "NSC U-A" and the directive of December 17* 
19k7 to Admiral KHlenkoetter*^ 
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Investigation - 19U&-19U9 

Criticisms which might have been aimed at the component parts of 
the national system of intelligence converged upon the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The departmental intelligence services were relatively 
unscathed. It was natural that the youngest organization in the 
system should suffer most under direct fire. The Agency did not have 
the entrenchments of the departmental services, and it was not yet 
able to lay an effective counterbarrage. Moreover it was exposed to 
cross-fire at the center of the system. No one of the older intelli- 
gence services wished to have it there; it might grow strong enough 
to dominate all of them. The Central Intelligence Group had been 
established as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity" largely because 
the Amy and the Navy bad joined forces to keep the Department of 
State from absorbing the permanent intelligence organization.^ 

The United States would have a truly national rather than a 
federal system of intelligence, if the duty of the Agency to make recom- 
mendations for coordinating the Intelligence activities of the Depart- 
manta were to become the power to coordinate those activities, the 
power to use coercion rather than wheedling. But as one observer of 
the present scheme of individual joined with collective responsibility 
has put it, any attempt to give such power to the Director of Central 
Intelligence would cause a "civil war." The armed Services would not 
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concede the right of the Director to inspect their activities and to 
require f ull information about their "operational intelligence" or 
the "capabilities and intentions" of this country. Though the observer 
did not say, one may suspect that military men would stop calling one 
another "Fancy Dans" and slug it out with the "civilians" in the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 1 

The Hoover Coanission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government planned at first to utilize the information about the 
Central Intelligence Agency which the Intelligence Survey Group of 
the National Security Council should gather. To this end, John F. Meek, 
Executive Secretary for Hoover, wrote to Admiral Hillenkoetter on 
April 16, 19US, asking that the pertinent materials be sent to Harvey 
Bundy and James G. Rogers, members of Hoover's committee on foreign 
affairs. Bundy had been personal counsel of Secretary Stimson in the 
War Department. Rogers had been in "OSS" during the war. The informa- 
tion would be known only to Hoover, Bundy, Rogers, and Meek. Thus, 
security would be maintained at the same time that the information 
aided the Hoover Commission in its investigation and report to Congress. 

By June, however, the plan of the Hoover Commission placed the 
affairs of the Central Intelligence Agency within the jurisdiction of 
the "task force" under Ferdinand Eberstadt who was examining the whole 
National Security Organization. Thus a broader view of the problems 
of Intelligence might be obtained. Eberstadt had included central 
intelligence in his Study of national security during 1?U5 when he 
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recommended, three "coordinate services," Army, Navy, and Air Force, ( 

under the Secretary of Defense. As he continued relationships with 

the Survey Group of the National Security Council and used some of 

its materials, Eberstadt would conduct separate hearings and accumulate r 

other evidence on his own responsibility to the Hoover Commission 

established by Congress.^ 

The purpose of the Intelligence Survey Group was narrower from ( 

the start than that of the Eberstadt Committee. The National Security 
Council set up the Survey Group primarily to take stock within the 

central intelligence organization as its directives were revised and ( - 

it was transformed into an independent agency .by Act of Congress. The 
authorization of the Survey Group, however, was soon enlarged by the 
Departments concerned in the action of the National Security Council; ^ 

the Group might inquire into the work of the departmental intelligence 
services. There were reservations concerning operations abroad and 
communications; there was the usual statement about the security regu- 
lations peculiar to each service. But the intent was clear. The Sur- 
vey Group, like the Eberstadt Committee, was supposed to have access 
to the departmental intelligence services as well as to the Central ^ 

Intelligence Agency. Their shortcomings quite as much as its errors 

and weaknesses were pertinent to a study of the national system of 
2 

intelligence. 

( 

The focus, nevertheless, was upon the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Neither committee of investigation gave as much time and effort to 
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scrutinising ths intelligence services of the Departments. For -varied 
reasons, one of which would appear to have been reluctance if not 
resistance on the part of the departmental authorities, the structure 
and the performance of their intelligence services received neither 
the inspection cor the criticism comparable to those given the Central 
Intelligence Agency* The result was a concentration upon its failures 
disproportionate to its deserts* 

Both eomittees reached significant conclusions about central 
intelligence in the federal system* The Eberstadfc Report must have 
had weight with some who read it, particularly those concerned with 
making the Agency effective* Ideas were applied from it whether or 
not those who used the ideas knew that they came from the Zberetadb 
Report* It seems not to have been read by many* It was almost 
1 M e d iately eclipsed by the report of the Intelligence Survey Group. 
Better known as the Dulles Report, this wee honored with its companion, 
the KcBarney Report or "ISC 50", by many in the Agency as no leas than 
mssalaclc* Others persist la taking a different view* 1 

One explanation of the seaming futility of the Eberstadt Report 
la that it «i a report Xm Congress upon which Congress took no action* 
It wswld he interesting to think about the changes tddeh Congress 
might have made la the structure end the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, if the leaders in ths Heuss and Senate had takan 
“P with the polite, but explicit statements in the Eberstadt Report 
concerning the need for improvements in the departmental intelligence 



agencies, together with Representative Brown's assertion that Congress 
had not intended to give any Department the right of censorship over 
the Central Intelligence Agency* But speculation upon what might have 
been is idle. Congress did not act on these suggestions. The so-called 
"CIA Act of 19 U 9 " bad little connection with the investigations of the 
Agency in 19I4.8 or with the clamor over "Bogota."^ 

Without discarding altogether the explanation that the Eberstadt 
Report suffered eclipse because Congress ignored it, one may say that 
the Dulles Report attracted and held more attention because of its 
origin and the determination of the investigators to look into the 
fitness of the "principal personnel" in the Agency. Such a purpose is 
Implicit in any investigation of an institution of government. But 
in the case of the Survey Group and the Agency, if the intention was 
secondary at the beg inning , it quickly became prime. Moreover, the 
survey by Dulles and his associates was closely related to the pi*r 
before the National Security Council to place the covert operations of 
the Agency under the guidance of the State Department with the aid of 
the National Military Establishment . ^ 

The Eberstadt Report went to Congress where influential men 
thought well of the Central Intelligence Agency; some of them far bet- 
ter of it in fact, when they came to appropriations, than of the Depart- 
ment of State. In such a comparison, it has been said. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter enjoyed downright popularity. The Dulles Survey Group 
reported to the National Security Council where sat representatives of 
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the State Department, the Army and the Navy, long since provoked by 
the efforts of both Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter to act as Directors of 
Central Intelligence with only the advice, and not the consent, of the 
departmental chiefs of intelligence in the Intelligence Advisory Council. 
The Dulles Report afforded men who were vexed with Hillenko etter, for 
one reason or another, an opportunity, and incentive, to put their 
annoyance into action.^ 


i 

Eberstadt's Findings 

The hearings of the Eberstadt Committee opened with descriptions 
of the National Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency 
by Souers and Hillenkoetter on June 8, 19U8 and continued from time to 
time through the a tanner months into September when the Committee lis- 
tened to statements from the Administration and several Offices in the 
Agency. Hillenkoetter himself appeared again to answer questions. 

These were for the most part the inquiries common to all discussions 
of central intelligence since the debates of 19U5 and 19U6 over the 
rival pl a n a for a permanent organisation. 

The Sberstadt Committee wanted to know- whether the Director should 
be a ci vi l i a n and should remain long in office; how scientific intelli- 
gence might be more adequately obtained; if there were unnecessary 
duplications by the departmental intelligence services and the Agency, 
especially by the State Department and the Agency in respect to political 


intelligence; what should, be done in time of war about secret intelli- 
gence, counterespionage, and other covert operations of the Agency; 
what should be its relation generally with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
whether the Intelligence Advisory Committee were f ulfilling its pur- 
pose, and if associations were happy between the agency and the “FEE 1 *. 1 

. Matters of major interest in the Eberstadt Report built upon 
these inquiries. It placed the Central Intelligence Agency at the 
■apex of a pyramidal intelligence structure." This was certainly not 
where many in the departmental intelligence services were placing it. 

But, although the Report called them "important", it declared tha t 
neither they nor "CIA" could operate independently "with success"; they 
were all "interdependent." The Agency must necessarily be at the 
center both as a "coordinator* and as an "evaluator" to work with the 
service agencies and others outside the national Military Establish- 
ment. It could not be dominated by any one Department; it must accom- 
plish the allocation of responsibility for collection and research 
among the Government's agencies and meet its own responsibility for 
central evaluation "free from departmental prejudice, control or bias, 
whether real or imagined." The Agency then should properly be centered, 

as it was, under the direction of the National Security Council repre- 

2 

seating all of the Departments. 

The administration of the Agency should remain the personal responsi- 
bility of the Director of Central Intelligence. He could be held 
accountable by the Security Council. The Eberstadt Connittee disag reed 
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with General Donovan; there was no practical gain in having the ( 

Director pass by the Secretaries in the Council and report directly to 
the President* Apart from burdening the President himself with one 

more obligation, it did not seem likely to the Committee that the ( 

Director's effectiveness as a "coordinator** or "evaluator" would be 
increased by putting him "on a White House level." His estimates 

would receive no more attention from the Departments* His attempts to <■ 

coordinate and allocate responsibilities would fare no better. 

The Eberstadt Conmittee recognized the crux of the whole matter. 

"Efforts to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a ( 

department upon officials of the level of the Secretary of State or 
Secretary of Defense," it said, "are not likely to meet with success." 

The Director of Central Intelligence would have "initially at least" ( 

to exercise the coordinating function of the Agency upon "a more or 
less negotiated basis." In short, ha might do the negotiating; he could 
not do the coordination. That had to be accomplished by the Secretaries ( 

in the Council. Ultimate responsibility lay with them, subject to the 
will of the President. Congress had made the Council a body of col- 
lective authority over the Agency, such as the National Intelligence 
Authority had been over the Director and the Group by order of the 
President.^ 

The Secretaries should accept that collective authority as binding 
upon their respective Departments. They should cooperate in carrying 
out any re co mmenda tion of the Director of Central Intelligence which 
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they thamselvea as the Council approved, even though their Departments 
individually might not like it. Until the Secretaries did so, there 
was no honesty in asserting that the Central Agency ought to coordinate 
the intelligence activities of the departmental agencies. In the 
absence of authorization by the Council, the Agency could not coordinate 
those activities, nor determine "priorities." It was not proper to 
indict the Director of Central Intelligence because he failed to submit 
ideas which the departmental chiefs of intelligence would accept; they 
had nothing on their consciences more compelling than academic interest. 
There were negative forces at work in abundance to safeguard particular 
and proprietary interests. The departmental chiefs had a right to expect 
that their superiors in the Council would make the decisions in the 
"chain of command." It is, though a fair query whether they understood 
at that time such collective responsibility . 1 

Coordination without recourse to command is hard to obtain at any 
level. The recent maneuver of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to pass their 
differences on to the Secretary of Defense or, if necessary, to the 
President for settlement has given as clear a demonstration as could 
be asked to show the failure of concerted action where one might expect 
it most easy to obtain. The Chiefs of Staff at the top of the military 
structure, it would seem, should be most sensitive to the national need, 
in time of war or peace, as well as informed concerning the requirements 
of their respective branches of the Military Establishment. If they 
cannot settle their differences in the national interest, one is led to 
wonder who can. It is an argument for individual responsibility and 
"chain of command. 
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The Eberstadt Report did not indict Hillenkoetter or the Agency. 

The Committee commented instead upon the institutions and uiethods by 
efaich the Agency was articulated with the several departmental intelli- 
gence services. There was first and moat important the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee which, the Report said, had been established origi- 
nally as a sort of "forum" to deal with problems arising as the Agency 
discharged its duties in coordinating the intelligence activities of 
the Departments. This interpretation did not tally with the concept 
of AHm-tra.1 Tn gl ia and others in regard to the original Intelligence 
Advisory Board. It was to tvmm a body with the right to know in advance 
the agenda of the Rational Intelligence Authority and to pass upon 
reconmendations from the Director to the Authority. Nor did the 
Eberstadt Committee support Inglis and his allies in the argument that 
the new Intelligence Advisory Committee should function as a governing 
board in the Agency when interdepartmental concerns were Involved. 

It was only with respect to participation in considering "substantive 
intelligence" that the Eberstadt Conmittee reoomnended that the 
Intelligence Advisory Conmittee should meet more frequently.^* 

The Director's Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff, 
■ICAPS," and the "Standing Committee" of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee received attention for their work upon procedural matters and 
their effort to maintain connections between the Agency and the Depart- 
ments. But the Eberstadt Report did not go into their origins nor 
examine causes of their failure to develop as interlocking committees 
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in which issues might be explored and measures drafted, conflicting 1 

views reconciled or abandoned, coordination practiced at the so-called 

"working level." One senses that the Eberstadt Committee appreciated 

the relative futility of the effort at this level if the men in i 

authority above it were not prepared to take concerted action.^ 

It is true that there have been accomplishments in government 

thanks to the dynamism of obstruction and delay. Ingenious suggestions 

have broken from deadlock to pass the lethargic, the unwary, and the 

uncomprehending along the best diagonal that could be found between 

vested interests and contending forces. But the process, however < 

irresistable in time, is a alow one. The thought of "Pearl Harbor" 

2 

ought to condemn it, whan tha national need is great. 

The Eberstadt Report took note of tha many ad hoc committees, the ( 

liaison sections in tha Office of Collection and Dissemination of the 
Agency, tha associations developing between regional branches of the 
Office of Reports and Estimates and their "opposite numbers" in the ( 

State Department, the Army, tha Havy, and Air Force) the arrangements 
between tha Agency and tha "FBI" for sharing foreign intelligence useful 
to each) tha individuals such as the Chief of tha Uap Section who held ^ 

office in the State Department also, and the economists and scientists 
under consideration for similar posts. But all of these devices for 
interrelation were too isolated or sporadic or otherwise limited to 
provide anything but hope for the future. They might grow in use until 

the habit of cooperation reduced the task of coordinating departmental 
and central activities in one system of national intelligence.^ 
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Hillenkoettar had assured Eberstadt that relations between 

( 

the Agency and the "FBI" now were "close" and were not "strained" 
as they had been. But Eberstadt and his associates did not think 
that the arrangements were adequate between the two institutions, both 

< 

so much concerned with the nation’s security. Eberstadt had invited 
J. Edgar Hoover to discuss matters with the Committee. Hoover declined 
on the ground that he knew too little of the Agency's activities.^ 

The modesty of the statement could not have been deceiving. The 
public row over the replacement of the "FBI" in Latin America by "CIA" 
had not subsided. Dewey had been the affair an issue in his 

campaign for the Presidency. The head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, or his representative, had sat in the Intelligence Advisory 
Board during the formative days of the Central Intelligence Croup 

under Souers. There was a movement to restore the representation in ( 

the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Moreover, Hoover had been con- 
sulted and informed during the summer and fall of 1?U6 when Vandenberg 
established the Office of Operations to collect overt intelligence in ^ 

this country from businesses, travelers, and others with connections 
abroad. Mr. Hoover may have been unfaminar with the Agency's cor- 
relation and evaluation of intelligence to produce national estimates. ^ 

He was not so ill informed about its endeavors in collecting intelligence 
end coordinating departmental activities that he could make no contri- 
bution in the Eberstadt Beport to Congress. If Eberstadt obtained ( 

insufficient evidence on the difficulties between the "FBP and "CIA," 
the Director of Central Intelligence was not solely to blame. ^ 
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Following the t heme of counterespionage for security at home and. 
intelligence abroad, the Eberstadt Committee considered the possib ili ty 
of placing the whole operation in the hands of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. But the Coumittee did so only to reject the idea in 
the Report. It would really give basis for the charge that an American 
Gestapo was taking shape. It would eliminate the "FBI", an established 
organization and tradition. It would burden another organization, 

"CIA”, which was not equipped for the assignment. Admiral Hillenkoetter, 
already saddled with covert operations under "guidance," must have been 
pleased, and possibly amused, when ha read the pronouncement in the 
Eberstadt Report that such a "transfer of responsibility" would create 
more "problems" than it would solve. ^ 

Hillenkoetter could not have been too displeased, either, with the 
plan of the Eberstadt Committee for clandestine operations, although 
he hims elf preferred to have sabotage, physical subversion, and similar 
paramilitary operations conducted elsewhere; and he would not nv« to 
see the collection of intelligence removed with tha^ i from the Agency. 

The Eberstadt Report declared that all clandestine operations should be 
"treated together as a single unit." It rejected the British precedent 
for placing those activities under the Secretary of State. Killian* H. 
Jackson* s ideas of 1?U5 regarding secret intelligence, redistributed 
during the past Sumner, did not appeal to the Eberstadt Committee. 

Nor did it wish those activities placed under the Secretary of Defense 
as Donovan preferred. The arguments for using the Secretaries were 
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"mutually exclusive." Their Departments in the Executive Branch of 
the Government mare too much at odds with one another* The operations 
should remain in the Central Intelligence Agency under the direction 
of the National Security Council where both the State Department and 
the Military Establishment were represented. There the Secretaries 
might be brought to agreement in the presence and under the pressure 
of other officers.^ 

If war came the "operational services" including both open and 

covert collection of information might be transferred to the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff in the "wartime chain of coanand." For that event, all 

of the operations should be grouped under a Deputy Director who should 

have "considerable, though not unlimited independence*" In time of 

peace, the Deputy would be responsible to the Director of Central 

Intelligence* In time of war, the Deputy might report if necessary 

2 

directly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There was notable similarity between this plan and Hillenkoetter ' s 
suggestion to Secretaries Xovett and Forrestal on May 29 in the presence 
of General Gruenther* Eberstadt's anticipation of recant mergers in 
the covert offices of the Agency under a Deputy Director (Plans) is 
striking.^ 

The Eberstadt Conaittee appreciated that the agency and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should work together quite as closely in evaluating 
as in collecting intelligence or in clandestine operations. The 
Agency, said tbs Report, was intended to be "the major source of 





coordinated and evaluated intelligence" for the construction of 
national policy. It was "the logical arbiter of differences" between 
the services on the evaluation of intelligence. Assumptions by the 
Chiefs of Staff "both for planning and operational purposes" should be 
formulated with the participation of the Agency; at least, those 
assumptions should be reviewed by it. But so far, the agency had fallen 
short of this objective. It did not "enjoy the full confidence" of 
the National Security Organization, nor of other agencies which it 
served. With certain "encouraging exceptions," the Agency had not yet 
played "an important role in the determinations of the National Security 
Council. 

Eberstadt and his associates may not have heard of the efforts 
which both General Vandenberg and Admiral Hillenkoetter had been making 
in the past two years to keep the place . of the Office of Strategic 
Services for the Central Intelligence Group in the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the Eberstadt Comnittee 
knew of the efforts. It did not choose to hi am. anyone for their failure. 
The report merely took the side of the Agency on the issue and declared 
that "consideration" should be given to including the Director of 
Central Intelligence in the membership of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee. The Intelligence Advisory Committee should meet more frequently 
to discuss questions of "substantive intelligence." Eberstadt and 
his associates understood that the membership of the two bodies was 
nearly Identical. There ought thus to be "an interchange of intelligence 
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opinion between the principal intelligence officers of the Government, " 
This in itself would “insure a closer relationship" between the agency 
and the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff . 1 

To accomplish its purpose, the Agency must solve its major prob- 
lem which, like that of most agencies, was one of personnel. There 
had been too rapid expansion under Vandenberg with consequent mistakes 
in procurement. Time, experience, and training were necessary. But 
these were matters of internal administration, not of external direction. 
Good intelligence, said the Eberstadt Report emphasizing a “truism," 
depends upon good personnel; the supervision must be "imaginative and 
vigorous." The Connittee was convinced that the Director must have 
continuity in office; he must be selected primarily for competence. 

“Other things being equal," a civilian was to be preferred . 2 

The Eberstadt Report declared that the Director of Central 
^ n **^-® 8nca should be a civilian because the position required "a 
broader background and greater versatility and diplomatic experience 
than is usually found in service personnel." The point was reinforced 
with the statement that the "best qualified and most canpetent officers" 
would not accept the position, if to do so meant permanent retirement 
and the "end of the road to important command or operational responsi- 
bility." The Eberstadt Committee discounted perhaps too much the 
practical argument that a military man would command more confidence 
from the armed services, against whose resistance the Agency could 

hardly expect to succeed regardless of the brilliance of its leadership 
or the skill of its personnel.^ 
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Tha argument is to be discounted as readily that relations with 
the State Department would benefit if the Director were a civilian 
"known and' respected by the Secretary of State and his assistants." 

By the same line of reasoning, so would the relations profit if a 
military man had that respect. Although the tradition of the State 
Department is civilian, it requires too much credulity to suppose 
that Secretaries of State react without thought against military men. 
There were warriors before General Marshall among ranking officers 
in the Department. The Eberstadt Report gave only passing attention 
to the point.* 1 

The principal argument against the choice of a civilian as 

Director of Central Intelligence, said the Report, was the difficulty 

of getting a good one, with the requisite force of character, knowledge 

of history and politics, acquaintance with military matters and the 

machinery of the Government. The pay was low in comparison with the 

remuneration of industry and the professions. The reward was anonymity. 

The Committee rejected the suggestion that the Director might succeed 

without experience if he were competent in administration. He must 

be fam ili a r with the technique of intelligence. The result would be 

ideal if intelligence were treated as a profession in itself and 

2 

the man at its head were its master. 

The departmental intelligence services too had their problems 
of mediocre personnel to solve. They had lost many of their skilled 
and experienced persons after the war. Selection and replacement had 
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been haphazard, the product "often of inadequate caliber." The Report 
did not recommend the Army's method for inproving the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps in Germany. Apparently the remedy had. been to order "all 
C1C personnel to wear uniforms, live in barracks, and report- for regular 
Army meals." Thus they were "to keep in contact with the local popu- 
lation and to catch spies i" 

More damag in g to the system of national inte l lige n ce, though, was 
the practice of dropping into the intelligence services, officers who 
were "not particularly wanted" elsewhere. Unis "capable, experienced 
and thoroughly devoted personnel," specialists in intelligence, had 
seen their organizations and system too often "ruined by superior 
officers with no experience, little capacity, and no imagination." 
Mili tary misfits were to be found not solely in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, where many of its critics believed such persons were prevalent. 
The Eberstadt Report recommended that selection and training systems 
should be inaugurated. The services should provide "an intelligence 
corps— or at least an intelligence career." 1 

Timing to the cardinal matter of producing intelligence for the 
makers of national policy, the Eberstadt Committee declared that the 
intelligence services under the Joint Chiefs, the State Department, 
even the Federal Bureau of Investigation, "must do their proper share." 
The military services must "rid their intelligence estimates of sub- 
jective bias." Partly because of natural interest in their own affairs, 
partly because of competition for appropriations, the estimates of 





hostile pote ntiali ties varied with the services m a k i n g them* la one 

case there were so many inconsistencies in a single paper of the «feint 1 

Intelligence Committee that its estimate was worthless for the planners. 

"Out of this mass of jumbled material," said the Eberstadt Report, "and 

harassed often by the open and covert opposition of the older agenc i es, ( 

CIA has tried to make sense* That it has not always succeeded has not 

been entirely the fault of CXA.” Ve not find the opinion of the 

Dulles Survey Group coinciding wholly with this judgment. 1 t 

The estimates of the Agency were criticised in the Eberstadt Report 
on two principal grounds* They were not responsive to the requirements 
of the policy-makers and received insufficient consideration by than. < 

Related to this weakness, and in large measure ‘accountable for it, was 
the fact that the estimates of the Agency wen mads without access 

to all relevant information. Ibis was particularly true of plans, ( 

activities, and decisions in the military services, withheld for reasons 
of security because they were "operational in nature. " The State Depart- 
ment also tended to rely upon its own "judgment and information” without ( 

consulting the Agency* 

Criticism of the Agency's estimates, then, lost perforce some of 
its pertinence. If the Agency was to perform its function of evaluating ( 

and correlating Intelligence "relating to the na - M nnai security,” the 
function of producing the national Intelligence estimates, "it must be 
aware of, and participate in, the thinking” of the departmental intelli- 
gence services, the working committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the State- Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee, the National 
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Security Council* Effective intelligence, said the Eberstadt Report, 

r 

was possible only when it was "closely linked with planning and policy- 
making* " In short, the Agency must be tile central organization of the 
national intelligence system. 1 

Duplication to some degree was to be Justified, particularly in 
political reporting. Die Agency and the intelligence division in the 
State Department worked with different objectives and different prior- 
ities. But the Eberstadt Committee now recognized, as Donovan had ^ 

insisted to Ro seaman on September It, 191*5, that it was a mistake to 
split "OSS 0 after the war, assigning part of its functions to one 

Department, the remainder to another. Creation of the Central Agency ( ' 

. had largely remedied the mistake, but it lingered in the d»pi-<wa ».i" n 

of research and analysis by the State Department and the Agency in the 

2 

economic and political field. ( 

Die Report supported the Agency* s need to engage in research and 
analysis. Die feasibility of shifting a large part of the State Depart- 
ment* a intelligence division to the Agency should be studied. If this ^ 

move were found impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication 
might then be el imin at e d by "progressive coordination. Inter chang e of 
personnel, and the allocation of specific responsibilities" to the 0 

several agendas under directives from the National Security Council. 

Die ffleratadt Conrittee suggested that analysts from the Agency might 

be placed in the "message centers and secretariats" of the Departments. C 

Diey would sift out the "really important material" for routiig to the 
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Agency. This procedure would require fewer persona. Moreover it 
would eave tine, a no at import eat consideration is the production of 
coordinated national estimates.^ 

The Eberstadt Committee declared that the greatest need of the 
Agency was an Intelligence Evaluation Board. There should be a * small 
group of highly capable people, freed fron administrative detail, to 
concentrate upon intelligence evaluation.” As BUlcnkoettor hiaeelf 
had testified on September 10, the Director and his assistants were 
obliged to give so much of their time to administration that they had 
little for analysis and evaluation. A snail group of "nature nen of 
the highest talents,* with access te all infomation, "night well be 
released completely fron routine end set to thinirfng about intelligence 
only." Colonel Tmnan Snith had proposed to both Eberstadt and Dulles 
such a board of three to five experts, and had mildly criticised 
Admiral Hlllenkoetter for not having one. It should be immediately 
under the Director, said Snith, with only advisory status.* 

We have here again essentially the plan for the Satinatea Brandi 
of the Central Reports Staff in the Central Intelligence Croup. It 

is the concept too of the Intelligence Staff in the Office of Reports 

* 

end Estlnates, before reorganisation in 19U7 put the nost experienced 
eetlnaters te one side in the Global Surrey Group end left the esti- 
to the several geographical brandies in the Office. There is 
■lasing fron the proposal of the Eberstadt Comdttee, however, any 
reference to selection of those experts ft*o« the Depert*ente which 
should both supply the materials for evaluation and use the resulting 
coordinated national estimates.^ 
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Sherman Kent was writing in his "Strategic Intelligence" at this 
tine tha t " the single most important principle of successful intelli- 
gence" was the "closeness" of its producers to its consumers. There 
should be a "partnership of the departments." One may comment further 
that it would be good if the Departments behaved like partners, if 
they shared their assets as well as their lia b i l i ties.^ 

Why this idea in the original plan of the Central Reports Staff 
§£ the Group should have been omitted from the Eberstadt Report is not 
clear. The Committee made no argument against representation of the 
Departments on the Evaluation Board; it did not assert, on the other 
hand, that the institution should be exclusively staffed and maintained 
within the Agency. Ard yet, the silence on this important matter does 
not seem inadvertent. 

Conditions bad changed since the days of the Group when the per- 
sonnel in its branches had to be apportioned among -the Departments 
contributing to the "cooperative interdepartmental activity." But 
those conditions had not changed so much that the interest of the 
Departments in correlating and evaluating Intelligence to produce 
estimates could be overlooked. The Agency may have become the "logical 
arbiter" of departmental differences on evaluation, as the Eberstadt 
Report said, and thus may have attained a superior position. But 
another suggestion in the Report seems as revealing; the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, representing the Deparfaents, should meet more 

frequently to discuss "substantive intelligence, " This, perhaps, 

2 

was a hint of things to come. 
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Wh*t«7w the Inner thoughts of the Eberstadt Committee, it did 
not state to Congress that the Evaluation Board of the Agency should 
correlate the intelligence of the departmental services with other 
information and produce the intelligence for "national policy and 
strategy 41 which had been the aim of Central Intelligence since Donovan 
formulated its first principles, There was no statement that the 
Agency should send its national intelligence to the policy-makers 
through the Intelligence Advisory Committee as a sort of clearing 
house for the Departments, It re m ained for the Dulles Survey Group 
to make these suggestions to the National Security Council, preparing 

the way for the present Office of National Estimates and its National 

Estimates Board,^ 
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should become purely a reference service" including the map services 
which, were then in the Office of Research and Estimates, The liaison 
functions of "OCD" might be split off to form a separate section for 
its business with other agencies. There could be some reduction of 
"administrative overhead” in general. There was evidence of adminis- 
trative interference in matters of primarily operational concern, such 
for example as "budgetary controls." But the Eberstadt Committee 
recognized all of these affairs as internal problems which were the 
responsibility of the Director and his assistants, 1 

When it came to Scientific Intelligence, the Eberstadt Committee 
stressed what everyone was thinking from his own point of view. Exist- 
ing arra n ge m e n ts for collecting and distributing information on both 
unclear energy and general scientific matters were ineffective. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

The agreement which Vandenberg for the Central Intelligence Group 

is* ^ *xi-' 

had made in January, 191*7 wtttrBush of the Joint Research and Development 
Board, and Hill enko otter had endeavored to fulfil, was not satisfactory. 
The failure was due in large part perhaps as Bush said, to the fact that 
the clients of the Group lacked confidence in it. The Atomic Energy 
Commission had installed its own intelligence system after a study and 
report in July, 191*7 by Souers and had arranged in the spring of 191*6 
for an expert to appraise the "sources" of the Agency's information. But 
the relationship thus established with the Central In telli gence Agency 
had yet to please both parties. The Commission did not want to have 
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: Ihe State Department ' 3 insistence upon controlling the collection 
of scient ifi c and technical data from foreign experts delayed t-hg 


adoption of "NSCID 10“ and added to the confusion* 3he Armed Services 
were stubborn against releasing scientific int elligenc e which had any 

1 

connection with bombs or other weapons. It was most "operational in 

nahire." Ohe issue was still unsettled in Hay, 1953. 2 

Within -(be Agency, the chief problem was to obtain scientists of 

the first order who could forego the rewards of their professions in 
✓ 

pay and recognition to accept the moderate salary and the namelessness 
which employment in the Agency required. The political opinions of 
some had been considered too radical for clearance. And th ero 

was the perple x ! n g difficulty of incl ndi ng nuclear energy with general 
science in the same administrative unit, where they seensd properly to 

belong, without entangling matters of great secrecy which must be kept 
separate.^ 

ilhe Eberstadt Rqjort declared that failure to appraise scientific 
advances in hostile countries might have "more immediate and cata- 
strophic consequences" than failure in any other field of intelligence, 
lhe Committee might have included friendly countries as wall. Failure 
to keep in close touch with scientific discoveries everywhere could 
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bring disaster. After "Hiroshima" those seeking aggrandizement, or 
security, were likely to strike first and explain later. If at all. 

Hhat was needed, said the Eberstadt Report, was a "central authority 
responsible for assimilating all information concerning developments 
in the field of science abroad and come tent to estimate the signifi- 
cance of these developments." This agency must have access to " all 
available information" bearing on the problem. It must be aisle to 
provide "intelligent direction" in collecting such information. 

Responsibility for evaluating scientific intelligence included 
information about biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aero- 
dynamics, guided missiles, and others. Medical intelligence was still 
non-existent. At the moment, the responsibility was spread 
several agencies. They should be brought more closely in touch with 
each other. Die . Scientific Branch in the Agency was not in position, 
as constituted, either to evaluate intelligence or to stimulate its 
collection. Thera was too much "red tape," and subordination to admin- 
istrative officials. Bis Branch should be raised . to the level of an 
Office and placed under an Assistant Director. The Eberstadt Committee 
understood that R il l anko etter was awaiting the recommendation of a 
tjualified person by Karl T. Compton who had succeeded Vannevar Bush at 
the head of the Research and Development Board.^ 

At the close of its report on intelligence in the National Security 
Organization, the Eberstadt Committee commented upon two legislative 
proposals before Congress directly concerning the Central Intelligence 
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Agency. One had to do with its funds and expenditures. The other was 
concerned with its security and prosecution of its violators. s 

The Committee took note that the budget of the Agency was a guarded 
secret. Amounts requested througi the Departments were reviewed by 
representatives of the Bureau of the Budget and controlled by appro- ( 

priate committees of Congress in closed session. The Eberstadt Report 
might also have recorded that the funds, both vouchered and unvouchered, 
were administered under supervision by the Comptroller General and ( 

the General Accounting Office that was gratifying both for its appre- 
ciation of the Agency's extraordinary needs for its care of the 
public's money* The bill before Congress would establish the procedures ( 

and authorities in law. The Eberstadt Report supported the measure as 
providing the "administrative flexibility and anonymity that are essen- 
tial to satisfactory intelligence"; it warned merely that soe» of the ( 

provisions seemed to "involve undesirably broad grants of power" to 
the Agency. Congress should examine carefully and modify if necessary, 
but should act upon the measure as soon as possible. It had been under ( 

consideration by Congressional committees since 191*7. It became law 
in the next session of Congress on June 20, 19 i#. 1 

The Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and other services C 

had periodically suggested stronger legislation to protect them from 
e^jionage. The necessity of proving intent to injure the Government 
prevented the conviction of a person who otherwise might have been ( 

proved guilty of injuring it. Besides, there was need to safeguard the 
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agencies against dangerous disclosures by indiscreet and irresponsible 

persons# How to accomplish these purposes without infringing upon ^ 

civil liberties and traditional freedoms was part of the problem# The 

Eberstadt Committee recognized the desirability of better protection 

« 

but did not think that it was to be obtained by legislation alone. ( 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Counter Intelligence Corps of 
tile Army, the Agency, all. should strengthen their own counterespionage. 

It was a "difficult art"; it had "not always been well practiced in this ( - 

Country." But, the inference was clear, it could be. 1 

When this was written on April 15, 1953, Senator McCarthy had 
just sent a questionnaire to the Central Intelligence Agency, amnng C 

others, for information regarding expenditures upon the press ar»d 
radio. The press was reverberating, and so were halls in the Agency; 

McCarthy was about to “move in on the Agency." The conjecture of the ( 

Eberstadt Committee still, seemed good. The art of counterespionage 
was difficult, and not "well practiced in this Country," Nor 

Congress passed remedial legislation.^ ( 

As it came to the end of its labor, the Eberstadt Committee was 
firm in the op in i o n that "there must be major improvement in an 0 f 
our intelligence services." It could not be achieved overnight. <£ 

There should be proper selection of personnel and a program for their 
training and assignment, particularly in the Army. The general frame- 
work of the national organization was good; pertinent agencies were < 

aware of its assets and liabilities, its virtues and shortcomings. The ■ 

National Security Council, which had properly concerned itself with the 



Central Intelligence Agency, should now give "no re thought and atten- 
tion" to Its relations with other intelligence agencies* Working 
through the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Council should 
encourage the improvement of those services*^ 

The suggestions of the Committee which were accepted, anH those 
Of the Dulles Group too, should be put into effect p r o mp tly. When 
such action had been taken, the Central Intelligence Agency and other 
intelligence services in the Government ought then to be given a "period 
of internal development free from the disruption of continual examina- 
tion and as free as possible from publicity." Congress might have 
another e x a m i na tion in taro or three years by a "watchdog committee," or 
preferably a committee "akin to the Dulles group" to prevent stagnation. 
But what the Agency needed for a while was quiet. "Intelligence can 
best flour!*, " said the Eberstadt Report, "in the shade of silence. 

This is not what the Agency enjoyed in the next two years. Die 
National Security Cou n c il did not concentrate upon encouraging improve- 
ment in the departmental intelligence services through the good offices 
of the Secretaries of State and Defense; nor did the Secretaries v**™* 

their particular efforts in that direction. Diey turned to the finding s 

* 

of the Dulles Survey and of its companion, the McNarney Report, against 
the Agency. The Director of Central Intelligence was not left to make 
changes according to the suggestions of the surveys in the light of his 
own experience and "the shade of silence." 
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The Intelligence Survey 


The atmosphere surrounding the Dulles Group differed from that of 
the Eberstadt Committee* The Dulles Report was made, issued, debated, 
and some of it adopted in the midst of prolonged tension between the 
Department of State and the Central Intelligence Agency* They quarreled 
over the operation and control of psychological warfare and other sub- 
versive activities, the failure of coordination in the field at Bogota, 
the collection of scientific and technical intelligence, 

076X1 internal organization and pro- 
cedures of the Agency.^" 

Members of the Military Establishment were not averse to particL- 
pa ting from time to time in the contest. Tho ugh they cared little for 
the State Department they were seldom on the side of the Agency. It was 
an opportunity for every one in the Government who disliked the idea of 
a central intelligence organization. Its critics could revive their 
arguments, renew their alliances, aid move to the attack. The question 
was far from settled in departmental minds whether the Intelligence 

r 

Advisoiy Committee could merely advise the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence at his pleasure, or had the right to supervise his work and with- 
hold cpnseat, There was the fact that the Agency was duplicating so me of 
the efforts of the departmental services; They could always charge that 
its Office of Reports and Estimates was failing to produce the k ind of 
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"strategic anti national policy intelligence" which wa3 supposed to be 

i 1 

the major purpose of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Admiral Hillenkoetter shared in the origin of the Intelligence 
Survey. Others may have had the same thought. But the Director of 
Central Intelligence was among the first to suggest in the fall of 191*7 
to the new officer of the Governmsit, the Secretary of Defense, by Act 
of Congress "principal assistant to the President in all matters relating 
to the national security," that they ffhmii d take stock of the central 
int elli gence system as it entered a new phase. Hillenkoetter had come 
to the organisation when it was still a "cooperative interdepartmental 
activity" under the President's Directive. He was engaged in revising ( 

its orders and instructions, the "NSCIDs," as it became an "independent 
agency" set by Congress under the authority of the National Security 
Council. In the transition from executive to statutory foundation, it ( 

was proper that there should be a thorough examination of the effort and 
experience during the past two years. There should be a searching for 
flaws, inadequate performances, misplacement of emphasis and energy. We ( 

should remember too that the Agency was about to undertake covert opera- 
tions that would complicate its administration. 2 

Mentors of the National Security Council and its Staff had more th an C 

a legal interest in the reappraisal of the Intelligence system. Some 
observers expected Admiral Souers, Executive Secretary, to become vir tually 
the director of the Council, because he was personal friend and adviser ( 

to the President on matters of intelligence and security. If Souers were 
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to do so, he would assume direction of the Agency as well, on behalf of 
the Council* Hillenlcoetter, to Souers’ distress, appeared to think that ( 

this might happen, Souers made it plain at once that he had no intention 
of letting it happen, HUlenkoetter was the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. He himself was an executive secretary, and no more, to the ( 

highest officers of the Government as they engaged in a new enterprise.^* 

The National Security Council was to be an extraordinary Cabinet 
in which the President's chief assistants discussed in common an phases ( 

of the national safety and sought to give him the best possible advice. 

For this purpose, it was requisite that the intelligence system of the 
country should be closely placed under the direction of the Council. As ( 

he had been the first Director of Central Intelligence, Souers was par- 
ticularly eager to have the Agency succeed in the new order. He brought 
to his assistance James S. Lay, from a unique experience in central ^ 

intelligence. Lay had been a member of the Joint Intelligence Staff 
under the *int Chiefs during the war, then Secretary of the National 
Intelligence Authority and more recently, head of the projects division ( 

in the Office of Reports and Estimates of the Central Intelligence Group. 2 

The Secretary of Defense, too, entering upon an untried course as 
arbiter and coordinator among the Army, Navy, and Air Force, gathered c 

but not unified in the National mitary Establishment, was anxious to 
have the Central Inte lligenc e Agency work effectively in the National 
Security Organization. Forrestal had shared with Patterson, Leahy, 

Souers and others in the negotiations which brought the Central Intelli- 
gence Group out of the welter of conflicting purposes and rival plans. 



33 

One of Forrestal* s first actions as Secretary of Defense was to accept 
on October 10, 19h7 Hillenkoetter's proposal for an advisory committee 
under the National Security Act, Forres tal admonished General Chamberlin 
and Admiral Inglis later in December 'that Hillenkoetter and not they, 
the Director of Central Intelligence and not the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee, was to run the Central Intelligence Agency.^ 

First ideas leading to the Int ellig ence Survey for the Council 
are best ex am i n ed in the interchange of communications which, occurred 
about die same time among Lay and two aides of Secretary Forrestal, 

John H, Ohly and Robert Blum, The "NSCIDs" were just coming from the 
Agency and the ad hoc committee of the departmental chiefs of intelli- 
gence, The plan was nearing completion in the Council to make the Director 


of Central Intelligence responsible for black propaganda subversive 
action in the "cold war" against the Soviet Union, ^ 



mSmmB 3 assignment now for the Secretary of Defense was the 
Central Intelligence Agency in relation to the National Security Council 
and certain aspects of clandestine intelligence overseas. He had been 
roused by Hanson Baldwin's article of October 18, 19k7, "Where the 
United States* is Weak," to suggest to Forrestal that there be 

an investigation, Forrestal asked Blum to submit to Souers Hill ar <- 

koetter the digest of Baldwin's article which Blum had made. This he 
had done on November 
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Lay sent a memorandum to Ohly, Special Assistant to Forrestal, 
December Ij, indicating that Hillenkoetter might prepare a. report to 
the Council. The attached list of possible subjects for treatment 
included the usual matters of organization and personnel, the many 
categories of intelligence— political, economic, scientific, military, 
and the like; plans for coordination with the departmental agencies, 
and coverage of the Soviet Union. Ohly referred the- memorandum to Blum. 
He replied on the next day, adding to the list specific problems of col- 
laboration with friendly governments, counterintelligence, duplication, 
conflicts within the Agency, and similar questions. But Blum felt 
that such a report would be more encyclopedic than critical. If the 
Agency were to report, he said, then the other intelligence services 
too should give an accounting. It would be better to obtain a "quali- 
fied independent grot?)" to draft the questionnaire, appraise the several 
reports, and make the recommendations to the National Security Council. 

Ohly made his contribution to the discussion on the eighth of 
December. The interrogations, he wrote, would have two separate pur- 
poses. They would inform the President and Council. They would jfcow 
the weaknesses in the Agency and the whole system, ohly observed that 
the flow of information was insufficient back and forth between the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
W.thia the Agency, he saw three princip^ "sources of difficulty." 

There was no proper concept regarding the nature of intelligence to 
guide the collecting agencies; too much effort was "scattered over a 
large number of heterogeneous projects of minor significance." For 



another, organizational and personal jealousies were rife. For the 
third, Ohly pointed to the military personnel in “nearly all the key 
jobs in CIA." This personnel had no "special aptitude for or learning 
in intelligence matters. " It lacked imagination, energy, broad 
perspective. Eiere were in it "persons about ia go into retirement" 
for whom the Aray could find "no post commensurate with their ranks." 

He believed that such military domination was at variance with the con- 
cept of Congress that the Agency should be largely civilian. He declared 
that the effect of such domination upon able civ ilians in the lesser 
positions was most unfortunate. Variations of this point with regard 
to the military bl i gh t upon civilian endeavor appear a ga-tn again 
in the history of intelligence.^" 

There is little on paper in the files of the Agency and of the 
Cou n c i l between the interchange of these memoranda and the action of 
the National Security Council on January 13, 191*8 establishing the Intel- 
ligence Survey Group, But there should be no doubt that there was v 

in both places as well as in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
HUlen ko ettar had gone ahead with his own plan of investigation; he had 
invited Sherman Kant from lale University on December 23, 19l*7 to look 
into the working of the Office of Reports and Estimates. Kant had been 
in the Research and Analysis Branch of "OSS" and then in the State Depart- 
ment after the war. He was at this time writing his book on "Strategic 
Intelligence." 2 


After three intensive days in the Agency, Kent made a quick report, 
dated February 9, that went to the heart of the matter. The Agency was 
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supposed to coordinate the intelligence activities of the several Depart- 
ments and other agencies, in the interest of national security. The ! 

most important, that is the substantive, share of this work would fall 
naturally to the Office of Reports and Estimates. Die Council’s intel- 
ligence directives, said Kent, were inadequate for the purpose; "NSCID 1“ 
appeared in fact to afford the departmental intelligence services "the 
weapons and strategic position 11 for resisting "any intrusive coordinative 
activities by ORE. 11 The Office too was short. Its oversize, loose ( 

administrative organization, and personnel, would keep it from doing the 
"large coordinating job" even if it were given a clear mandate from the 
National Security Council. ^ 

Kent’s name appeared on a pencilled list in the Agency with those 

of Dulles, Correa and Jackson who were chosen to make the survey for the 

Council. It would have more than passing interest to know why he was C 

2 

not selected. 

Political considerations entered into the choices for the Intelli- 
gence Survey Group. Thou g h Allen W. Dulles had "rather fixed and pre- ( 

conceived ideas" regarding the organization for peacetime, he was an 
obvious appointment to the chairmanship by reason of his experience in 
"OSS," his personal enthusiasm for central in tellig ence, and his party $ 

affiliations. The central intelligence organization was a favorite 
creation of the Democratic President, one in which Truman seemed to 
take more pride than in the National Security Council. Dulles was an ( 

outspoken Republican, eager to go "on Dewey’s train. 




Souers considered. Dulles an admirable choice, for his politics if 
no other reason. He would help to keep the Central Intelligence Agency 
out of the public eye, where Dewey soon tried to put it for political 
advantage against the President. It was the election year. Souers, for 
one, fully anticipated it. The Agency was an institution serving the 
public which ought not to receive public attention.^ 

Matthias F. Correa was nominated to the Survey Group as a Democrat. 
He had served the Democratic Administration a 3 Assistant to the Attorney 
General and then District Attorney in New York. He had experience in 
counterintelligence during the war against black marketing in Italy. He 
had been in the Navy Department under Secretary Forrestal. Correa, with 
Souers, represented the Navy on the Brownell Committee of the three 
Secretaries when it worked over the several plans for a central intyn-i- 


gence organization, and the McCormack plan of Ihe State Department gave 
W to the plan of the Joint Chiefs in the President's Directive. 2 

Of William H. Jackson's politics, according to the report on January 
16 in the file of the Council, "close friends" said that they did not 


know whether he was "a Republican or a Democrat." Record of a telephone 
call on January 22 indicated that he was a personal friend of Forrestal, 
sought by Forrestal, and ready to undertake the assignment for the Sec- 
retary of Defense. It was "not clear" to Jackson whether the Group was 
appointed by the Council or by Forrestal, until Blum told him on February 
2 that the Group wuld report to the Council through Souers. 
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Robert Blum, sent another memorandum on February 12, 19lyB to Ohly, 
Special Assistant to Forrestal. Secretary Roy all of the Amy had com- 
mented upon the duplication In the intelligence of the A ray and the Navy 
and suggested that the Central Intelligence Agency might look into the 
problem* The authority of the Director of Central Intelligence, said 
Blum, 'was not "firmly recognized" enough at the time for him to do so. 

Such a survey should be made, though, and it should include the Air 
Force; the Secretary of Defense might ask the three chiefs of intelli- 
gence to make the study as an internal affair of the National Military 
Establishment* But it would be better to request that the investigating 
group of the Council should make suggestions from its forthcoming survey* 
"This need not be decided now," wrote Blum* Perhaps not, but those might 
not fully agree who had been following Vandenberg*s efforts, and then 
HUlenkoetter 1 1 s, to obtain directives for the effective "coordination" 
of departmental intelligence* It would have to be decided sooner or 

later, and it would require somet h in g more compelling than the recozunenda- 

2 

tion of the Intelligence Survey Group. 

It still did in 1953. Duplication was s till troubling the Army 
and Navy, the Air Force, the Agency, and tha Department of State. 

General Collins, C h i ef of Staff in the Amy, proposed merging the intel- 
ligence services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in one mili tary 
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intelligence organisation. But he was not prepared to go the whole 
distance. Each service, he said, should retain lta own force for field 
and "close" intelligence. How General Collins would interlock this 
military organization with the State Department and with the Central 
Intelligence Agency was not elaborated in the press. ^ * 

On the day following Blum 1 s memorandum to Qhly, February 13, 

19U8, Souers wrote formally to Dulles, Correa, and Jackson, confirm- 
ing that they were to make a surrey of the Central Intelligence Agency 
for the National Security Council and authorizing them to proceed. 

3he memorandum would serve as an order to the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence and to the intelligence chiefs of the Departments represented * 

% 

on the Council to furnish the necessary information and facilities. 

Ihe enclosed resolution of the Council on January 13, would constitute 
the limitations upon the Group as well as its guide. It should report ( 

to the Council its findings and recommendations with regard to 
adequacy and effectiveness of the Agency, the value and efficiency of 
its activities, their relationship to those of the Departments and other < 

agencies. But the Group was not to have access to "details concerning 
intelligence sources and methods." This reservation should not be 
overlooked, as it was on one occasion during the survey.^ £ 

A wade later, on February 20, 19l»8, Blum recorded a conversation 
with Souers, The investigation was to be a "survey" and i»t a "det aile d 
audit." A large staff to examine operations was neither necessary nor C 

advisable. The costs were to be handled by the Agency like the expendi- 
tures of the National Security Council which had not funds of its own. 
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And, "unless so m e t h i n g very unfavorable" vu discovered, said Son era, it 
coai d be aaaansd that BUleckoattar vu to b« retained as Director} "there- 
fore, he shoo Id be brought fully into the picture."^ 

HLua conferred with HUlenkoetter and his Deputy, General Wright, on 
the sue day* Thor urged that the ltallea Group should cone for a week to 
interview persons In the Agency, rather than endeavor to talk with thm 
on weekends* The Group sight see shat the Agency was obtaining, but the 
general problan of ecaranLcationa should be outside the Investigation* 
HUl e nko etter urged that secret operations, other than collection, 
set be enphaaisedj they were know to only a few pereons, ad it wee 
questionable Aether the Agency were authorised to engage in than* 
HUlenkoetter was alluding to the work of Caseedy and the Special Pro- 
cedures Group in the Office of Special Operations under "HSC iHL*” Blum 
asked about Kant's "brief investigation." HUlenkoetter replied that the 
report would be node available to the Sarny Group* But Kent, he said, 

had not turned up waxy each, and he did not think it would be necessary 

o 

for Blvm to boo Kent. 

Scnere wrote again to Dalles, Correa, and Jackson on February 26, 
potting on record Aat had been evident far sane tine* At the "request" 
of the Survey Group, Robert B lue mi to be its executive secretary on 
loan to the Co uncil from the Office of the Secretory of Defense* Addi- 
tional staff Mubars sight be cleared for the work* Compensation 
expe n ses would be paid out of finds available to the Counc il from the 
Central Intelligence Agency* The Group was to subsit from tine to 
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r o coan ao datlona on Individual problems; those concerning the Agency 
wold have priority over those involving other agencies* Hie survey 
a h c n l d be completed aid final report submitted by January 1, 1910. 

Sou era vcald undertake to seek the cooperation of those departments aid 
agencies lAich were not represented on the Council* But most Im po rtant 
in this c omm id eation of February 26, 19U8 was the statement that the 
survey wuld include an examination of departmental intelligence activi- 
ties in order to make rec emendations for their "effective opera tion and 
overall coordination*"^ 

This was the hope. It was March 17# however, before Souers could 
tell the members of the Survey Group that they might look into depart- 
mental activities, under certain conditions* As Blum had marked in 
Decoder to Ohly, if the Agency vere to be investigated, the departmental 
intel li g en ce services too sh ould be exninad* Souers agreed, but he did 
not believe that the Council had collectively the right to authorise m-h 
® e x a mina tion within the Departments; it was the responsibility of the 
individual Secretaries. Only they ecnld direct the departmental agencies 
to comply with the request of the Intelligence Survey Group. Scmers 
undertook to confer with Lovett in the State Department. Jackson dia- 
msaed the natter with Forreatal, and he practised to place it before the 
War Council of the national Military Establishment, consisting of the 

Secretaries the Chiefs of Staff in ths Departments under My chair - 
2 

manahip. 
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Forres tal brought from the War Council, apparently, the formula 
which he reported to Souers on March 3. The Group might not engage in 
"actual physical examination" of departmental intelligence operations 
outside of Washington. Nor could it look into the "collection of communi- 
cations intelligence." The Group and its staff would be subject also to 
"security clearance" by the Departments. The familiar ring of the last 
statement should have forewarned the Dulles Survey Group. Perhaps it 
did. 1 

So the matter went to the Secretaries of the Departments. S ulliv an 

replied for the Navy on March 10 that its departmental intelligence might 

/ 

be examined by the Surrey Group, according to the Navy's rules of "security 
clearance." Marshall responded on the twelfth that the appropriate offi- 
cers in the State Department would be instructed to "cooperate fully." It 
was there that the Dulles Surrey Group got most of the information which 
it acquired outside the Central Intelligence Agency. 2 

Souers reported to the Council on April 7 that the Group was ready 
to begin its survey in the departmental intelligence services, and he 
requested that the Secretaries advise the respective intelligence chiefs 
so that they might be prepared to cooperate. On April 26, Admiral 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, informed Souers that the Office of 
Naval Intelli g e n ce had been notified "to cooperate fully." Search in 
the files of the Council and the Agency has not brought to light similar 
papers from the Amy and the Air Force. ^ 

Though the evidence is incomplete, it supports the conjecture that 
the Dulles Surrey Group encountered much reservation on the part of the 



Intelligence agencies of the Armed Services when it case to specific 
questions. In any case, the Dulles Report stated that the Survey 
Group had placed its emphasis upon the contribution of those agencies 
to national intelligence in their relation to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. "On the basis of this study," the Survey Group did not con- 
sider itself qualified to submit recommendations regarding "either 
the details of the internal a ciainist ration of the Services or of 
their methods of collecting information and producing intelligence." 
Neither the Dulles Group nor the Eberstadt Committee mere successful 
in bringing the departmental agencies fully into the accounting. This 
was unfortunate if the surveys were to be considered comprehensive 
studies of the intelligence system in the National Security Organisation. 

The Intelligence Survey Group organised in successive meetings in 
New York and Washington. On February 21, Dulles and Jackson met with 
Blum at Jackson* s apartment in New York. Correa was not present. Dulles 
and Jackson discussed the general scope of their undertaking, agreed 
that they should keep out of politics, concluded that they should extend 
their investigation throughout the year, and decided to make individual 
recommendations from time to time. There were two of such "interim 
reports." Dulles declined to make a third. 

Two days later in Washington, February 23, Jackson and Blum met 
with Torre stal and Souers in Forrestal»s office. Dulles was absent, 

•ad Correa still not in attendance. But in this meeting the understand- 
ing was established that the surrey should include the departmental 
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services, with the consequences we have just observed. And then in 
BTew York again at Dulles* home on February 26, with Correa present 
and the Croup fully constituted, cane the allotment of particular 
tasks. Dulles was to be concerned with the matter in which he was 
most experienced and' interested, the collection of intelligence, both 
overt and clandestine. Jackson was to follow his own special interest 
in problems of evaluation and correlation which should take him into 


the Office of Reports and Estimates, "I CAPS," and the departmental < 

services. Correa drew the assignment of the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination and the Office of Administration and Management in the 
Agency. They agreed that the Director and his Advisory Council should < 

be left to later consideration.^* 

^ WM long* however, before the "overall management" of the 
Agency took precedence. A memorandum on it prepared by Rim., March 12, < j 

appears to have been in Jackson's mind daring the next meeting at Dulles' 
home in Mew York on April 3. There was also comment by Blum on March 
18. The head of "ICAPS," Prescott Child s, "regarding whose ability < 

there seems to be some question," wrote Blum, was a member of the "inner 
circle" of persons who were running the Agency, This small group, he 
said, consisted of the Deputy Director, Wight, the Executive, Ford? ( 

Olsen, head of "OCD," and S h a nno n, then head of the Office of Adminis- 
tration and Management, as well as Mr. Childs. Why Blum did not incl ude 
Colonel Galloway, Assistant Director in the Office of Special Operations, C 

is something of a mystery. But then, March 18 was early both in the 




investigations by the Survey Group and in the effort of the State 
Department to replace "NSC U-A." It was not until May 28 that the 
decision was reached in Forreatal'a office to remove Galloway from 
"0S0" and offer the enlarged plaoe to Dulles. 1 

Jackson spent some time in Washington before the end of March, 
talking with men of experience in advantageous positions* Among then 
were General Sibert, head of the Office of Operations in the Agency, 
whom Kingman Douglass and Jackson had been instrumental in bringing 
to the Central Intelligence Group in the fall of I9U6; General Todd 
who attended so many meetings of the Intelligence Advisory Board as 
deputy to General Chamberlin and then to General Gruenther; George R. 
Fearing, who had worked on the "NSCIDa" for the State Department, and 
Ludwell L. Montague, at this time chief of the Global Survey Group in 
the Office of Reports and Estimates. No memoranda of these conversa- 
tions have been retained among the papers of the Survey Group in the 
Ale of the National Security Council. Their influence upon Jackson 
together with his o« predilections may be surmised in part, however, 
from the aumner in which he stated his views and the location of his ' 
emphasis in the discussion at Dulles* home on April 3. 2 

As Blum reported it for the record, Jackson "seemed to have the 
feeling" that the Survey Group should arrive at "decisions on fundamental 
issues and on qualifications of principal personnel" before looking into 
"operational details or individual problems." There is little doubt 
that Blum, executive secretary, set down the statement with pleasure; 
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he believed that changes in the "principal personnel" of the Agency 
were of first importance. Dulles and Correa, on the other hand, appear 
to have been less certain at that time. They declared that they would 
be "d e l inq uent" if they did not try as soon as possible to correct 
"certain critical deficiencies." It was a "matter of highest priority" 
to Dulles to look into the subversive activities of the Agency, its 
contacts with resistance groups abroad and foreign nationalities at 
home. In short, Allen Dulles wanted to discover what was happening under 
"NSC U-A," though ha may not then have known the directive of December 
17, 19li7 to Hillenkoetter by that nams.^ 

Correa raised one fundamental issue on April 3. He questioned 
whether a single intelligence organisation should engage in both col- 
lecting and coordinating intelligence. Jackson had written in Novem- 
ber, 19li5 that the central agency should not itself "handle collection"; 
he had proposed that both secret intelligence and counterespionage should 
be placed under the control of the State Department. Allan Dulles con- 
sidered this idea with George Kerman, April 30, when preparing the 
interim report on secret intelligence and covert operations. But Kennan 
did not favor bringing secret intelligence as well as political warfare 
into the "project" to be dominated by the Department. ^ 

Members of *0-2" would have been pleased to think that the Agency 
might have to go out of the business of collecting secret intelligence, 
whether or not the State Department took it over. General Mag ruder would 
have been dismayed. There is no predicting General Donovan's choice of 



words, but ha imuld have left no one in doubt that coordination without 
command of independent resources meant nothing. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency should be much more than a coordinating body for the 
several departmental agencies. Although the Survey Group suspended 
Judgment for a while, it came to the same conclusion. 1 
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Personalities and Interim Reports 

Blum followed up Jackson's statement of purpose on April 3 with 
a letter to him, April 12, enclosing interviews which Blum had obtained 
"on the general subject you are interested in." He had talked with 
McCollum, Van Slyck, and Ruddock in the Office of Reports and Es tima tes, 
and with Ennis in the Intelligence Division of the Army who had worked 
on the ad hoc committees of the Intelligence Advisory Board. The 
"degree of unanimity" on the subject, both inside and out of the Agency, 
said Blum, was "striking." On the same day, he recommended to Dulles, 
Correa, and Jackson that the Survey Group should nm >«» a preliminary 
report by June 1. At the head of the list of topics ELum placed the 
competence of the Agency's "top staff." For his own assignments, he 
suggested the Agency's function of coordinating intelligence activities, 
its "managerial set up," and investigation in the Office of Special 
Operations.^ 

Both General Wright and Admiral Hillenkoetter remembered later 
that they personally became provoked with Blum. It could have been about 
this time. When he came to the Office of Special Operations in May, 
he wae asked what he wanted to know. Wright had taken exception to 
his inqu irin g why certain former employees had left the Office. 

Galloway now insisted that Blum state his question and name his person 
"each time." Blum's reply was that he had been assured "free access" j 
Hillenkoetter had said that he could "see everything." The upshot of 




it was that Galloway telephoned to Hillenkoetter and got Wright. 

Wright saw Hillenkoetter and called back that Blum might discuss 
"operations" with anyone, but he was not to discuss "sources" or the 
methods in which the material was obtained. 

The reply was quite in line with the action of the Council in 
January establishing the Survey Group. Hlum apparently did not thin k 
so at this time. He informed Wright of his "understanding that the 
Survey Group did not intend that any limitations should be put upon 
any freedom of access to 0S0." Hillenkoetter had assured Dulles and 
him on "at least three occasions, the latest of them yesterday." Blum 
felt accordingly that it was "inappropriate" for him to argue the 
matter, as in fact he was doing; he would refer it to the Survey Group. 
So the issue was closed. It was at the end of the month that Forrestal 
and Lovett discussed the removal of Galloway in the presence of Souers, 
Dulles, and Blum.^ 

Meanwhile Correa and Dulles, less interested for the m» being 
in the "qualifications of principal personnel," had been at work upon 
certain critical deficiencies." Correa had been looking into 
arrangements concerning atomic energy. He had available for his use 
materials which Blum gathered to show the relations of the Agency and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, security in the Commission, and its 
dissatisfaction with the intelligence obtained from the Agency. It was 
at this moment that Strauss met with Hillenkoetter to agree upon an 
officer who should appraise the sources of the Agency's scientific 
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intelligence. The eventual conclusions of the Dulles Group differed 
little from those of the Eberstadt Committee, or those of Hillenkoetter 
for that matter, irith regard to the great need for improvement in the 
collection and coordination of scientific intelligence. Allocation 
of blame for failure was something else.** 
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We should observe Blum's statement with care. It gives to "Bogota 
a stress which is different from Hillenkoet'ter's own recollection of 
nis "mistake" in endeavoring to develop good will with the representa- 
tives of the State Department in Bogota by withholding the f amo us 
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despatch from Lovett in Washington. Tne facts are not in dispute that 
it was Representative Brown who demanded an investigation of the affair 
and who released the documents to the press. It was Brown who spoke 

l 

of "dumb clucks" in the State Department. 

When Dulles talked with Hillenkoetter about matters in the Agency 

presumably 

on April 16 , Hillenkoetter agreed with him that public controversy with 
the' State Department over "Bogota" was regrettable; 

The next day Dulles found Secretary. 
Lovett in the Department disturbed that the Agency seemed to be trying 
to build an "empire" abroad. Lovett thought that the Agency had been 
"seriously at fault" in failing to notify the Department at Washington 
regarding the information from Bogota. But Lovett too had no inclina- 
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For tha Department, Under Secretary Lovett signed a memorandum 
to the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council on May 20, 
declaring the willingness of the Department to accept the "general 
validity" of the observations and the specific recommendations in 
the interim report. It remained for Souers, Executive Secretary of 
the Council, to bring the separate acceptances of the Department and 
tha Agency into mutual agreement without making further action by the 
Council necessary. This was accomplished by August 9, 19U8. The 
principles were established, and the issue settled as much as any issue 
of the sort can ever be settled between rivals who have to work 
together.^ 

Blum was disturbed by the hearings on "Bogota." He wrote to Dulles, 
April 20, that he was going to look into Admiral Hillenkoetters files. 
What there was to learn beyond what he already knew from the hearings, 
HLum did not suggest. Instead of alluding to "NSCID 2" as perhaps 
ha might have, from Brown's outburst against "censorship," Hlum gave 
Dulles an account of Robert S. Allen's recent gossip on the air.' 
Secretary Marshall had complained "two months ago" to President Truman 
about Admiral Hillenkoetterj but the Admiral was "from Missouri," and 
so nothing had been done. Allan linked the forthcoming report of the 
Survey Group with this dissatisfaction. As Blum recalled the episode 
on March 10, 1953, he was still certain that "Bogota" had contributed 
to the recommendation that Hillenkoetter should be removed as Director 
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of Central Intelligence. Hillenkoetter did come off rather well after 
Brown had finished with his investigation, but the State Department, 
said Blum, was not happy. ^ 

In this letter of April 20, 19U8 to Dulles, Blum reported also 
that he had borrowed the manuscript of Kent's book on "Strategic 
Intelligence," and had the chapter about central intelligence copied for 
the Survey Group. When Dulles had looked at it, he might pass it along 
to Jackson and Correa. To collate the chapter of the book with the 
Dulles Report for contradiction and agreement would make an interesting 
bit of historical research. There is no specific citation of the book 
in the Dulles Report. ^ 

To Jackson on April 23, Blum wrote again urging that there was 
"need for pressing on to re commendations on certain fundamental questions. 
Meanwhile Larocque and Sprague, of the staff, were to the Office 

of Operations and the Office of Reports and Estimates. And then «■» 
that revealing conference in the State Department, April 30, of Dulles 
and Blum with Kennan, Davies, and Villard on the progress of the 
Intelligence Survey and the ways it touched upon political warfare. 3 

The importance of this conference, with the Survey's Interim 
Report #2 on secret intelligence and covert operations, have been con- 
sidered in discussing the movement to place the Agency under the guidance 
of the State Department and the National Military Establishment by 
"NSC 10-2." The State Department, said Kennan, was "very much opposed 
to giving CIa responsibility for political warfare"; it might be conducted 
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Independently frcm "national policy considerations . n The relation of 
the conference in the State Department on April 30 to the investigation 
of "principal personnel" in the Agency was as real* HLum went from 
the conference to his inquiries in the Office of Special Operations 
and his contretemps with Wright and Galloway.^ 

The trend was complete by the first of June. Secretaries Forrestal 
and Lovett had decided in the presence of Sonars, Dulles, and Blum tnat 
Galloway should go; and had offered to Dulles the post ef director over 
both secret intelligence and covert operations, including subversive 
activities. By June U, Blum was writing to Dulles, Correa, and Jackson ' 
that they were ready for their first comprehensive report on the agency. 
In deciding upon the type of the report, he said, they should know 
more clearly "the premises" underlying their work. Blum offered these : 

"For example, it now appears that even though it is generally 
recognized that admiral Hillenkoetter is not entirely satis- 
factory as Director of Central Intelligence there is no 
readiness to replace him at present. On the other hand, there 
is a willingness approaching enthusiasm to dispense with the 
services of Wright (and presumably certain others with him) 
and Galloway. If this is the case, then we may want to work 
directly with Hillenkoetter in bringing about necessary 
reforms within CIA and in the relations between CIA and other 
agencies." 

This was che case, at least in regard to Hillenkoetter, as Souers had 
informed Blum in February. ^ 

Blum pressed on, as he had urged Jackson. In a memorandum, dated 
June 9, for Jackson's forthcoming visit, Blum wrote: "You and All en 

Dulles will want to meet with Forrestal and Lovett in order to discuss 
the general problem of CIA, particularly the apparent need for changes 
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in principal personnel." The National Security Council was to con- 
sider the latest proposal regarding special operations on the seventeenth. 

It might be desirable, suggested Blum, to meet with Forrestal and 

i 

Lovett before that session of the Council. In any case, he himself 
would be "briefing Forrestal on this matter," even if the Survey Group 
took no further action. Blum then laid before Jackson things to do and 

( 

the names of persons whoa be should interview. These included Generals 
Bolling, Gruanther, Cabell and Mr. Armstrong in the State Department. 

Then there were "people" in the Office of Reports and Estimates to see. 

There were also "courtesy calls" to be mrf. upon Hillenkoetter and 
Souers.^ 

- Preparing the way for the essential charge in the Dulles Report . 

against the administration of the Central Intelligence Agency, Blum ' 

wrote at this time in his paper on the Intelligence Advisory Committee : 

"The basic weakness reaches bade to the unwillingness 
of the IAC members to give their full cooperation if 

they are to be purely advisory and the absence of C 

strong CIA leadership which would be necessary to 
overcome this unwillingness and make IAC effective." 

Those who have studied Vandenberg's efforts and Hillenkoetter' s 

difficulties with the Advisory Board will agree that there was lack C 

of full cooperation. They may also remark that it required sane thing 
more than leadership and "mutual agreement," as stated in the D ulle s 

Report; it took authority, which the Director did not fully possess, <■ 

to overcome unwillingness on the part of the departmental chiefs of 

intelligence who constituted the Intelligence Advisory Board and its 

2 

successor, the Intelligence Advisory Committee. C 





In defense of the departmental chiefs, it is to be said that 
the chain of command for them ran upward through the Chiefs of Staff, 
not through the Director of Central Intelligence, to the Secretaries 
of the Departments who sat in the National Security Council. On one 
historic occasion in December, 19k 7, Secretary Forrestal settled the 
issue and left no doubts in the minds of Admiral Inglis &nri General 
Chamberlin that Killehkoetter was running the Agency. The moment was 
impressive, for those present. Its influence seems not to have endured. 
Certainly it did not reach the Secretaries in the National Security 
Council; 1 

Jackson's interviews in June, 19U6 had particular significance 
in the light of the letter which he had written to Forrestal on 
November lit, 19U5 and which Jackson produced for redistribution at this 
time. In this letter he had summarized in« views on the necessity for 
"an American system of intelligence." He approached the problem then 
with the objective on the one hand of "imposing intelligence responsi- 
bility" upon the military services within their respective fields and 
on the other hand, of "compelling the coordination of intelligence 
functions" under one national system. 

The force behind this coordination was to come from the Department 
of Defense or the National Security Council, if either were created; 
or from the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and the Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air, if the existing military organization were left unchanged. 

The point was that there would be authority, wherever it might reside 
and whether or not it were single or collective. 
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Under this authority, Jackson had proposed in the fall of 19h5 
that active direction of the central intelligence organization should 
be in a "Directorate of Intelligence" consisting of the departmental 
chiefs of intelligence. They would have "general supervision" over 
the director of the Central Intelligence Agency. It would be his 
business to run various facilities and services of common usef ul ne ss 
to the Departments j and "through the Directorate of Intelligence," 
subject to the superior authority just indicated, he would maintain the 
coordination of the national system in its four aspects. These were 
to Jackson collection, evaluation and collation, centralization of 
common services, and the production of general estimates. There is no 
mistaking that in 19U5, Jackson subordinated the proposed Director of 
Central Intelligence to the several chiefs of departmental intelligence. 
They were to be his governing board. 

It was upon the last of the four functions, the production of 
coordinated national estimates, that Jackson concentrated his interest 
diji ing his investigations as a member of the Intelligence Survey Group 
in 19U8. It is likely that his views of 19U5 on assigning secret 
collection and counterespionage abroad to the State Department had some 
part with Correa's inquiry in reopening for a while the issue whetner 
the Central Intelligence Agency should engage in collection, and possibly 
some influence on the conference between Dulles and Kennan on april 30. 
The whole letter of November 1U, 19i+5, however, was useful in reaching 
the attention of leading officers in the intelligence services of the 
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Departments and putting the central intelligence organization from 
their standpoint in its proper place for discussion.^ 

Jackson interviewed General Bolling, Deputy "G-2", as General 
Chamberlin was in Europe. Colonel Carter Clarke, among the ablest 
in the Army's intelligence service, was also present. Both thought 
that "G-2" was doing too much intelligence work, because no one else 
was willin g. It should be done by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
They cited for example the study of petroleum. Both thought that the 
Joint Intelligence Conmittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would welcome 
the Director of Central Intelligence as its chairman.^ 

Colonel Clarke had declared in September, 19U6 during Vandenberg's 
negotiations that the Director should be a member of tne Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Most assuredly Clarke had not been speaking at that t.imo 
for other members of "G-2." It is as doubtful that Bolling and Clarke 
eere expressing now any but their own views. We have seen how the 
Joint Chiefs removed civilian representation from their committees, 
refused Hillenkoetter's offer in 19l7, and reduced the representation 
of the Central Intelligence Agency to military liaison.^ 

General Bolling "minimized" personalities and the friction between 
the chiefs of intelligence and the Director of Central Intelligence. 

"As a matter of fact," wrote Jackson, "the interview was not, in effect 
profitable" except as it revealed the sincerity of Bolling and Clarke 
in wishing to help the Survey Group. When they came before the Group 
during its formal hearings on November 22 and 23, 19hfl, Bolling and 
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Clarice offered criticism of the Office of Special Operations, but with 
no cases to prove their points. Their commendation of the Office of 
Operations was opinion equally unsupported by evidence. 1 

Jackson's conversation with General Gruenther, to which Robert 
Blum listened, turned about the "synthesis of intelligence opinion." 

The Joint Chiefs relied, of course, on their Joint Intelligence 
Committee for estimates bearing upon military plans. But Gruenther 
thought that the Joint Intelligence Committee should go to the Central 
Intelligence Agency rather than to the Department of State for "political" 
intelligence. Why Gruenther thought so, Jackson did not record. 2 

They talked of putting the Joint Intelligence Group of the National 
Uilitary Establishment in the Central Intelligence Agency at the 
"working level" of the Office of Reports and Estimates. But at this 
point, Gruenther was not enthusiastic. He thought of "chain of command," 
with the customary military reactions. He agreed, however, that it was 
advisable to have the Director of Central Intelligence become a membe r 
of the Joint Intelligence Committee, even its chairman; the State 
Department also could have representation in tbs Committee. Then it * 

might well prepare the "national intelligence estimates," as it had 
done during the war.^ 

Jackson and Gruenther discussed what would become of the function 
of the Central Intelligence Agency to correlate and evaluate such 
national intelligence. But there was no apparent hesitance on their 
part over the fact that it was a function designated by Congress in 
the National Security Act of 19h7. The National Security Council had 
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been authorized to direct the agency in performing the duty, but 
hardly to abolish the function or to transfer it to another instrument 
of the Government without further authorization by Congress, after- 
ward, when Jackson and Blum talked the question over, they concluded 
that the "real McCoy in the national estimates field" would emerge 
where the personnel had the qualifications. It might be either the 
Joint Intelligence C ommi ttee or the Central Intelligence Agency. There 
was still no deference to the authority of Congress on the matter."'" 

Jackson's next interview seems to have been with Babbitt, head 
or the Office of Reports and Estimates in the Agency. His deputy. 

Captain ffinecoff, was present. Jackson gained little information, he 
said, that he had not already obtained from the report by Sprague. 

There was a brief discussion of communications intelligence; but Babbitt's 
statement on this delicate subject differed somewhat from Colonel 
Clarke's, and so Jackson would see Clarke again. Then Jackson had a 
few minutes alone with Babbitt and asked him what influence he Md in 
the choice of his new deputy. Babbitt's recommendation had been dis- 
regarded. Captain ffinecoff had been assigned according to the custom 
of selecting a naval officer as deputy to the head of "ORE" who in 
turn was chosen by the State Department. Jackson took note that ff ine coff 
had "no intelligence experience whatever"; and he "did not appear to 
have any aptitude at the work." He would return to the Navy after an 
"indefinite tour of duty with CIA." It was Babbitt's recolledion in 
March, 1953 that Jackson had come into the investigation of the Agency 
with his mind made up in regard to what should be done . 2 
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Then Jackson had a talk with Armstrong who had succeeded Eddy as 
representative of the State Department on the Intelligence Advisory 
Board and knew its business from beginning to end* Jackson found 
Armstrong possessed of the usual criticism that the Agency was dupli- 
cating work which belonged elsewhere, in particular political intelligence 
by tradition the primary interest of the Department of State. Armstrong 
did agree that there were "tag ends" which needed to be caught up; he 
eas surprising in his opinion that the bulk of economic intelligence 
should be done in the Central Intelligence Agency. "Incidentally," 
wrote Jackson, "his views and that of Babbitt were all in precise 
accord on these points." Jackson felt that another interview with 
Armstrong was desirable. "In the meantime he welcomes (or so he said) 
a study of State Department intelligence by Mr. Sprague or any other 
representative of the Survey Group." Sprague later made a report for 
Blum on the Office of Intelligence Research in the Department of State. 1 

In the morning of June 16, Jackson went with Dulles for the meeting 
with ^Secretaries Forrestal and Lovett which Blum had proposed and 
arranged. Blum's memorandum to Forrestal on the fifteenth stated that 
he had asked "no one else to be present." This presumably left out 
Souers who had been in the meeting of May 29 when the plan for removing 
Galloway and enlarging the Office of Special Operations had been dis- 
cussed. Correa was not in Washington. Blum himself would be -available 
and on call." Apparently he was called, for there was a memorandum of 
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the discussion which Blum showed to Correa on June 21, and with which 
Correa was in "entire agreement," according to the letter which Blum 
wrote to Dulles on June 22.^ 

The memorandum may be in the Forrestal papers. It is not in c . 
the papers of the Survey Group which Blum sent to the files of the " 

National Security Council at the end of his work on the Dulles Report. 

One may state with certainty, however, that the "need for changes in 
principal personnel" in the agency was among the subjects of dis- 
cussion. This is apparent from the "premises" which Blum offered to 
Dulles, Correa, and Jackson on June U, and from the agenda which Blum 
gave to Jackson on June 9. There is indication also of what happened 
in the meeting on June 16 j for Blum wrote, July 21;, to Jackson on 

Nantucket Is l a nd , that they should "reconsider the question of per- ( 

Banalities which has been in abeyance since the meeting in Forrestal’ s 

office." 2 

As we turn from this phase of the investigation and report by ^ 

the Intelligence Survey Group, we should note that Thomas G. Cassady 
was about to be removed from the Special Procedures Group which he 

had established in the Office of Special Operations under "NSC k-A." C 

General Wright remembered in 1953 that it was distressing to ask a 
man to leave who had dropped his own business at some sacrifice to 

undertake the work and had done it well. Colonel Galloway left the < 

Office of Special Operations and the Agency in December, 19i;8. General 
Wright withdrew in May, 19l;9 for service in the Far East. He was not 
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replaced as Deputy Director so long as Admiral Hillenkoetter remained 
Director of Central Intelligence. 1 

The Intelligence Survey Group might have produced a third interim 
report to the National Security Council on biological warfare. It was 
considered second only to atomic warfare among the evils of the future. 
It was as related to the conflict of interests among the Dep a r tme nts 



declined on the ground that the subject lay in "highly technical fields" 
. where the Group was not competent. There, however, were reasons why 
the Survey Group might have investigated biological warfare in the 
summer of 19U8 and reported upon the failure of intelligence concerning 
Soviet developments in this art of war.^ 

Secretary Forrestal, intense upon all things that touched the 
safety of the nation, followed a report from his Research and Develop- 
ment Board with a request to Souers on May 22, 19U8 that biological 
"arfare should be given "high priority" and brought to the attention 
of the Dulles Group. Forrestal sent, a memorandum to Hillenkoetter 
asking him to -take every step possible to provide the maximum reliable 
intelligence" in the field and to report upon "our present state of 
knowledge" regarding the activities and intentions of potential enemies. 3 

Admiral Hillenkoetter replied on Hay 28 with a statement from 
the Scientific Branch of the Office of Reports and Estimates. It was 
fair to assume that the Soviet scientists were developing biological 
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•weapons. Unclassified publications showed that scientists were 
investigating biological warfare in Britain and the United States; 

W 

Soviet experts could be expected to follow these efforts closely* Cap- 

t" 

tured German and Japanese documents indicated Soviet activity daring 
r the war; there was no reason to suppose that it had ceased. The publica- 

tions of many scientists in the Soviet Union proved that they were 

(' * 

capable of research in biological warfare. And there were scraps of 
information such as the desire of the Soviet authorities to purchase 
in the United States equipment for the manufacture of penicillin. It 
• could be turned easily to the production of biological agents for war . 1 
These facts, and others, indicated capability and pointed to the 
lik e lih ood that the potential one ay was getting ready for biological 
warfare. But the nature and extent of that preparation and the inten- 
tion of the Soviet authorities with regard to its use were altogether 
different matters. The Agency had no specific information. UaHi*n\ 
research and developments for biological warfare were so intimate that 
one could hardly be distinguished from the other; installations to 


produce vaccines were so like those for making biological weapons. 
Espionage agents would have difficulty in detecting, even if they were 
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Agency was candid. The commendation of the military men, however, could 
have turned no heads. The truth had been stated at the beginning. 

"Only meager information" had been obtained regarding the activities 
and intentions of the potential enemy. 1 

The Agency could not produce effective intelligence when so little 
information on the subject was to be had. The control of its sources, 
except in those fields of clandestine intelligence where the Office 
of Special Operations was at work, lay outside the authority of the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Again let it be said that his power 
of coordination did not extend beyond the power to recommend to the 
National Security Council. The power of coordination in each foreign 
area resided in the "senior U. S. Representative" there according to 
the directive of the Council known as "NSCID 2." In relations with 






Facts appeared a year later that might have served in an interim 
report from the Survey Group to sharpen the attention of the National 
Security Council during the sunnier of 19U8.'- The Office of Scientific 
Intelligence recommended by the Eberstadt Committee and established 
in December, 19UJ, came u n de r aggressive management. This offended 
many and helped^to create its own opposition; but it produced a report 
on the "inability of OSI to accomplish its mission," that provides 
useful information here.'*' 

Intelligence on biological warfare was particularly difficult to 
obtain because the size of research laboratories and producing centers, 
in contrast with the installations for atomic warfare, were so small 
that detection could be had by only the most direct penetration. 
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proceeding was impeded by fractional interests and cross-purposes, 
even within the Agency. It was a telling example of the weakness in 
a system of intelligence which had to be concerned with the diffi- 
culties of coordinating information before there was a sufficient sup- 
ply of it to coordinate.^" 

Even more worth the criticism and actions of the National Security 
Council in 19U8 was the delay over fixing the guide for the collecting 
agencies. It is not to be assumed that the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence could set the requirements in this instance, as he had not been 
able to do with respect to the directives of the Central Intel li gence 
Group prior to the Act of Congress, nor the "NSCIDa" and "LCIs" sincej 
the process was one of alow and often ponderous discussion among 
representatives of the several departmental intelligence services and 
those of the Central Intelligence Agency. 



of 19U8 near the time of Forrestal's request and Hillenkoetter's report; 
but after two sessions a draft, approved by all except the Chemical 

Corps, was blocked. The representatives of the Corps argued that the C 

form of the “requirements" should be that of the War Department's own 
"basic intelligence directive." And for this directive they an would 

have to wait, because the Intelligence Section of the C hemi cal Corps C 

was "currently revising" it with respect to biological warfare, at the 
request of the Intelligence Division of the War Department's General 
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Staff. When the Chemical Corps produced the draft some time later) 
it satisfied neither the interdepartmental committee nor tne Ir.telli- 



Tne investigations of 19ii8 were enlivened by public dis cussion 
in spite of the efforts to keep the affairs of the Central Intelligence 
Agency out of the political campaign. Besides Dewey's accusations that 
Truman ruined the best system of intelligence in the world when he 
removed the "FBI" from Latin America, there appeared five articles 
* emarkably informed on the frictions, the weaknesses, and mismanagement 
in the national system. Hanson Baldwin, writing in the New York T^p-; 
from July 20 to July 25, continued aiid enlarged upon the theme of tne 
piece in October which had roused Blum to activity in Forrestal's 
office. 2 

Baldwin's articles showed familiarity with much of the work by 
the Dulles Survey Group to date. He repeated the refrain of "Bogota" 
perpetuating some of the discord of inadequate reporting and willful 
opinion on that affair. To make the articles more annoying to 
Hillenkoetter as well as to Blum, and arybody else concerned with the 
system of intelligence, whether in the departmental services or in the 
central agency, Baldwin was a member of the Eberstadt Committee inves- 
tigating the National Security Organization for the Hoover Commission 
on the Executive Branch of the Government.' 
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Blum wrote to Jackson on July 2h that Baldwin had demonstrated 
either his "complete irresponsibility" in obtaining "information and 
misinformation" on confidential matters or his "lack of even an 
elementary understanding of security.* 1 Blum feared that the "whole 
business" would be laid at the "doorstep" of the Survey Group, as 
indeed it was. Childs, representative of the Agency on the Staff of 
the National Security Council, told Lay, Assistant to Souers, that the 
Eberstadt Comnittee bad not yet inspected the Agency whereas the Dulles 
Group had "extensively 41 covered it. Hills nkoetter, according to Blum, 
was "very angry" with Baldwin. "Perhaps by tivi.q time," Blum reported 
to Jackson, "he has been induced to transfer some of his annoyance to 
us." Eberstadt was disturbed. He told Blimi that he was undecided 
whether to drop Baldwin from his committee. Baldwin remained, and made 
his contribution to the findings of the Eberstadt Committee. Among 
these were the conclusions that the departmental intelligence services 
should take their share of the blame and that Congress should have a 
"watch dog" committee of its best members closely in touch with the 
national system of intelligence.^ 

Staff work in the Dulles Survey Group continued through August 
and September. But as the Eberstadt Committee held its significant 
hearings on the Central Intelligence Agency, the principals of the 
Dulles Group had practically finished their labors. ' Blum wrote Jackson 
on October 16 that drafts were in process on the comprehensive report 
scheduled for January 1, 19U9. There were still some gaps such as 





■OSO," Communications, and "FBI." There irere persons still to be seen, 
among them Secretaries Royall and Symington of the Army and the Air 
Force, Wisner in "GPC" and Colonel Carter Clarke again. 1 

The formal hearings of the Survey Group on November 22 and 23 
produced much the same criticisms of the Agency and consent on central 
intelligence that had already been received. Among those who appeared 
•were Admiral Inglis of the Navy, Armstrong for the State Department, 
General Cabell representing the Air Force, Bolling and Clarke from 
the Army, Colby of the Atomic Energy Connission, Compton and Hafstad 
for the Research and Development Board. Hillenkoetter respectfully 
declined Dulles* invitation of November 12 to attend and make suggestions 
though Hillenkoetter would gladly appear ‘or send others to answer 
questions and give "further clarification on any points." The time 
left was short. But then, tna Agency would have more effective comments 
to make after it had seen the Dulles Report. 2 
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Answers from tha Agency 

Admiral Hillenkoetter sent the Delias Report to the heads of the 
Offices for their comment and set himself to study its findings as 
he had read and profited- from the Eberstadt Report. Upon receiving 
the replies of the Assistant Directors and their advisers, Hillenko etter 
took responsibility for the views of the Agency, rejected some of the 
opinions from his assistants and incorporated the rest in the "Comments" 
for the National Security Council. As he looked back in the fall of 
1952, the Dulles Report would have been better, he said, if Dulles, 
Jackson, and Correa had done more of the investigating within the 
Agency for themselves.^ 

On his part, Hillenkoetter studied the comprehensive rather than 

*» 

particular conclusions and recommendations in the Dulles Report. He 
was concerned with tha relations of the Agency and Congress, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, and the General Account- 
ing Office under the Comptroller General. It was in Hillenkoetter* s 
province to discuss the obligations of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to his superiors in the National Security Council. The accusation 
that the Director and his associates in the administration of the Agency 
did not understand its "mandate" was for Hillenkoetter himself to meet, 
if it were to be answered at all. In view of the concentration of the 
Survey Group upon the need for change in "principal personnel," we 
should expect a rebuttal in the "Comments" of the Agency. Some echo 
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of Bins' s "premise" must have penetrated the Agency during the spring 
or summer of 19U8.^ 

The approach of the Dulles Report to the relations of the Agency 
with Congress, the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the General Accounting Office was to assert that the Agency could 
not be expected to conform to normal administrative practice. The sit- 
uation "must be understood" by Congress and the Bureau of the Budget; 
administrative arrangements which might not be so efficient or econom- 
ical were necessary in the Agency, For one, secret operations should 
not be administered Aron a central office; they required "their own 
separate administration." The Central Intelligence Agency was "over- 
administered" in the sense that administrative considerations had been 
allowed to guide and, on occasion, "even control intelligence policy 
to the detriment of the latter," The Report was voicing convictions 
in the Agency, the Department of State, and doubtless the Military 
Establishment, that covert operations though conducted under the cover 
of the Agency, should none the less be subject to guidance and control 
elsewhere. The issue was whether the Director's command over the 
Assistant Director in the Office of Policy Coordination was nrmrtnai or 
real under "NSC 10-2 ,» 2 

HiUenkoetter answered that the administration of the Agency had 
developed along tws determining lines. The first was that matters of 
personnel, services of support, and budgets should be centralized to 
serve all components of the Agency, Second, controls were established 
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to maintain those budgets, insure against illegal transactions, avoid 
waste and duplication in expenditure, and adhere to standards required 
' by security, the Civil Service Coadsslon, the Bureau of the Budget, 

and the General Accounting Office, No agency, he said, regardless of 
its nature, and "most emphatically" none that handled confidential 
( funds of the Government, could possibly avoid such controls* Congress 

and the Bureau of the Budget of course should understand the peculiari- 
ties of the Agency* Actions in 19li6 and subsequent events, which we 
have observed, indicated that responsible persons in both places had 
understood and proceeded accordingly. In practice, said Hillenkoetter, 
the Agency had to justify its demands and give reassurance that it was 
( careful with public funds. It had no right to expect "a blank check and 

a free hand." 1 

In seeming inconsistency, Hillenkoetter stated later on that either 
( a centralized or separate administration would work* There had been a 

separate administration for covert operations until the Eberstadt Com- 
mittee recommended the reduction of "overhead" and the Bureau of the 
Budget required the el im i n ation of administrative duplication. For those 
reasons, centralized administration had been instituted* It had saved 
over sixty positions and so far had produced few complaints. The last 
( remark did not take much into account the protests fro* the Offices of 

Special Operations and Policy Coordination*^ 

Hillenkoetter did not yield to the complaints of his Assistant 
Directors, Wiener and McCracken, that the covert offices should have 




independent financing and separate administrative aerrices of support. 
Killenkoetter stood by his general order of Septaober lh, 19U8, creating 
a central Budget Office under the Executive for Achiniatration with 
a Covert Branch to handle both budgeting and accounting. A year later, 
by another general order on Septeaber 20, 19h9, internal reorganisation 
separated budgeting from accounting. Covert operations were more 
distinct from overt affairs. But there was no appreciable departure 
from the principle of centralisation under a single administrative 
officer responsible to the Director. 1 

To remove aabiguity, three factors should be kept clear. First, 
idien Killenkoetter said that separate administrations would work, he 
was not conceding that there should be "a lu^) sum" for operations and 
"complete latitude" with regard to employees, travel, and new projects. 
Such action without controls, he said, could not be permitted when 
government funda were involved. Killenkoetter' s statement that separate 
administrations would work did not imply that there should be no audit- 
ing. No one responsible for operations, he declared, should be "his 
own final authority and Judge in the utilisation of funds and personnel." 

Killenkoetter' a concession was not to be construed as abdication 
of powers which he could not yield without giving up his office too. 

He was not surrendering his responsibility for the affairs of the Agency, 
overt or secret, administrative or operational, as Director of Central 
Intelligence. It is not irrelevant to remind ourselves that although 
he was subject to direction from the National Security Council, 
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consisting of sdrisars to the President, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence was appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
and removable only by the President,* 

The second factor to be kept clear in this Major issue between 
Hillenkoetter and his critics is closely related to the first. Both 
the statement in the Dulles Report with regard to supervision of the 
Agency* s budget and expenditures and Hillenkoetter* s consent in reply 
were incomplete. 

The Report recognised that Congress and the Bureau of the Budget 
had given satisfactory support to the Agency; the Bureau had assigned 
the Agency's proposals to a single official who was fully cleared for 
security. Both Congress and the Bureau had refrained from examining 
internal affairs of the Agency. The Survey Group thought this behavior 
good; it urged that the National Security Council should "continuously 
assure itself as to the proper management and operations" of the Agency, 
"serving as the informed sponsor of the Agency and the protector of its 
security." 

No one could take exception to that exhortation. The Co uncil 

should support as well as direct the Agency for which it was responsible 

to the President by Act of Congress, But the Report did not reach 

the heart of the matter. This was the accounting for the funds provided 

by Congress as approved by the Bureau of the Budget, particularly 

unvouchered funds. Hillenkoetter also stressed merely the fact that 

the official in the Bureau of the Budget had gone over the details and 

approved the Agency's budget. There was another significant point to be 
established at this tlrne,^ 


t 
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Officials from the Bureau of the Budget, members of the House and 
Senate, the legal officers of the Agency, and representatives of the 
Comptroller General, administrative watchdog for Congress, all were 
discussing the problems of budgeting, appropriating, and accounting in 
preparation for the "CIA Act of 19k9. n Vouchered funds of the Agency 
were to be accounted for under the cover of appropriations to the 
Departments. It was unvouchered spending for secret purposes, lying 
beyond the normal Jurisdiction of the General Accounting Office, th at 
caused deliberation. These expenditures were not to be itemised in 
accounting. And yet, there had to be some arrangement for their external 
control.* 

The lawyers of the Agency had proposed in the spring of 19U8, and 
the Comptroller General had accepted, a measure limiting unvouchered 
funds to such amounts as the National Security Council might approve. 

This suggestion gave way to another that the Director of the Budget 
should exercise the control. The Senate's committee did not favor the 
second proposal and in its place, put the stipulation that confidential 
expenditures should be made by the Agency with the certificate of the 
Director of Central Intelligence as sufficient voucher. 2 

The Comptroller General could not approve so great a delegation 
of responsibility to the Director of Central Intelligence. But in 
view of past relations with the Agency and its special needs, the 
Comptroller General withheld active opposition to the Senate's measure 
as ^ went from the Bureau of the Budget back to Congress in Februaiy, 
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19U9. When passed by Congress and approved by President Truman on 
June 20, the "CIA Act of 19U9" provided that sums made available to 
r th ® Agency "for objects of a confidential, extraordinary or emergency 

nature" were to be expended and accounted for "solely on the certificate 
of the Director" as sufficient voucher. This was the power in the 
( process of clarification when HiUankoetter commented upon the Dulles 

Report in February, 19li9. It could not be diffused among his sub- ' 
ordinates even under the terms of NSC 10-2. 1 

The third factor to be made dear was involved in the "never- 
ending argument" between administrative officers and those in charge 
of operations. Hillenkoetter agreed that there should be physical 
: segregation of covert operations. He went so far in fact as to 

declare that "administration has no voice in determining the substance 
of operational direction, guidance, and production, nor should it 
have." No doubt he was right, if he was referring merely to adminis- 
trative support, provisions for equipment, personnel, and similar 
matters. 

Hillenkoetter was wrong if he excluded himself, as apparently 
some hoped that he would. Policies, management, and performance were 
not to be isolated in practice, however well they might look in 
separate boxes on charts. Management in government as in business 
is concerned with both policy and performance. The Director of Central 
Intelligence and his executive assistants were concerned with the 
operations of the Agency. The pronouncement, then, in the Dulles 
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Report, that administrative considerations had been allowed to guide 
and even control "intelligence policy," was a statement of fact. The 
conclusion that this had been done to the "detriment" of the policy 
was opinion requiring evidence for its support. This proof was not 
given in the Report.^" 

Hillenkoetter • s coament upon his superiors in the National Secu- 
rity Council was respectful, but it was specific. It turned on the 
essential of the central intelligence organisation, the authority or 
rather the lack of it in an agency which had heavy and diverse respon- 
sibilities. The Central Intelligence Agency was obligated not only 
to the Council fro. which it received its direction but also to the 
several Departments and Agencies in the Government which it was expected 
to serve. He put his finger exactly on the point and in doing so fixed 
attention too upon the greatest weakness in the Dulles Report . 2 

The Survey Group stated that the Agency did not have independent 
authority to coordinate intelligence activities, Congress had vested 
in the National Security Council "final responsibility to establish 
policies." And yet, the Survey Group's conclusions and recommendations 
rested upon the assumption that tha Agency had some power other than 
appeal and persuasion with which to put it. suggestions into effect. 

The way out of the dilemma for the Survey Group was to declare that the 
Agency lacked "the right measure of leadership." There have been 
successful leaders without authority. They have usually led revolu- 
tions, with the sanction of force. ^ 
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Hillenkoetter remarked that the larger part of the Dulles Report 
was concerned with the Agency 1 s function of coordination and its failure 
to attain the "optima. " He asserted that much had been -accomplished. 

He thought that no gaps remained although there was duplication still 
among the departmental agencies and the central organisation. On this 
subject, he said, 1 m was sure that members of the National Security 
Council haring to do with the "unification of the Armed Services" would 
realize the difficulties which the Agency had encountered. It had a 
fourth obstacle, the Department of State. 

( 

Haring made the point that he lacked authorization by his superiors 
in the National Security Council, Hillenkoetter did not belabor it. He 
developed the theme of the IXilles Report that coordination was to be 
achieved most effectively "by mutual agreement among the various agencies." 

He accepted the statement. It was valid. But it required compromise, 
and that required time. It was remarkable under the circumstances that 
so ouch had been accomplished since the operation began. He recalled 
the three months spent in the fall of 1$>U7 upon the "NSCIDs." He 
reminded his readers that differences between the Air Force and the 

Navy had delayed one directive for a year. He reminded them too how often * 

he had heard in tho* discussions with the departmental chiefs of intel- 
ligence that "such procedure would violate the chain of command." 1 

Hillenkoetter might have added that the "NSCIDs" were but the con- * 

tinuation of the directives of the National Intelligence Authority and 
the Central Intelligence Group over which members of the Intelligence 

( 
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Advisory Board and their ad hoc committees had talked and talked through- 
out the preceding year and a half. He night have declared with Secretary 
Patterson that command is better than cooperation in tine of war. The 

"cold war" with the Soviet Union and its satellites was cer tainly not 
1 

peace. 

Hillenkoetter did not indulge hinself as well he night. Instead 
he accepted the responsibility of the Agency under the National Security 
Act with respect to coordinating intelligence activities. Such coordi- 
nation, he said, must be achieved by mutual agreement with the Depart- 
ments. Lacking explicit authority, he could not iaqsose coordination 
upon them. Even if he had the authority, its exercise would not be 
desirable because of the tensions and resentments it would create. He 
did not need to recall the rancor which he had inherited from Vanden- 
berg»s demand that he be made "executive agent" of the Departments. 
Hillenkoetter had experiences of his own to govern his thinking on this 
problem. It had changed little in two years. ^ 

He discussed it again as he examined the statement of the Survey 
Group that he and his executive assistants did not understand their 

o 

"mandate" at the head of the Central Intelligence Agency in the national 
intelligence system, nor have the ability to discharge that mandate. 

The Agency, he said, had not been created in a vacuum. It had to live 
with other intelligence services and the administrative agencies of the 
Government - the Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service Commission, General 
Accounting Office. One might like to enjoy theoretical conditions; one 

had to live with the realistic. It was gratifying that much progress had 
been made and more was in view,^ 
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Hillankoattar vould not concede that his centralized organization 
and ita policies had impeded "the essential intelligence functions" of 
the Agency, or even had the tendency to do so. Rather, be said, it 
avoided confusion, duplication of effort, inefficiency, and frictions 
which always attended when every component of an organisation tried to 
be self-sufficient and to compete in the sane things at the sane tine 
in the sane sphere. In view of the fact that the Survey Group was urging 
him to "integrate," or reunite, offices which the Council in "NSC 10-2" 
had required him to separate, Hillenkoetter's defense of his centralised 
administration was fair argument, even though be did not muster evidence 
at the moment to prove that the achdnistration itself was not obstruct- 
ing the flow of "coordinated national intelligence estimates" to the 
policy-makers of the Government. 1 

There was no reply to the statement in the Dulles Report that 
Hillenkoetter and his associates lacked the ability to discharge their 
mandate. The taste in making such a declaration in the Report was 
questionable. To notice it would have been as bad. Superior officers 
are supposed to decide such natters, upon close observation of their 
subordinates in their work. 

Hillenkoetter agreed with Dulles, Jackson, and Correa that con- 
tinuity of tenure was essential in the office of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The post could not be properly filled as a mere tour of 
duty between military assignments; nor, for that matter, as a civilian 
berth between other political appointments. Changes of Directors, said 
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Hillenkoetter, with the consequent shifts In the Agency made its 
employees uncertain of their jobs and therefore less effective. This 
result, he remarked with a bit of hnmor, had been noticeable in the 
fall just before the election; "literally dozens of rumors were extant 
in Washington" that one of the committee's members was to become Director 
of Central Intelligence as soon as the election was over. This was not 
the first suggestion of Allen W. Dulles for high office in the national 
system of intelligence. 1 

To the conclusion of the Survey Group that the best hope for the 
Agency lay in having a civilian as Director of Central Intelligence, 
Hillenkoetter replied by quoting at length from the Eberstadt Report. 
After all had been said, it came to a question of choosing the best 
available man. Whether he wore a cap or a hat should have little to do 
with fitness for the office. It was wise, as the Act of Congress pro- 
vided, that the President should be free to pick and to keep the right 
man for the office without forcing him to suffer either the loss of the 
perquisites of his service if he were a military man or the jeopardy of 
dismissal for political reasons if he were a civilian. Hillenkoetter' s 
personal opinion was that the Director should have military training 
and long tenure. 2 

To date in May, 1553* there has been no tenure long enough to 
deserve credit for continuity. The first civilian has just taken over 
the office. It may anise him to prove that he was correct when he 
declared with Jackson, Correa, and Blum that tie best hope of the Agency 
for "continuity of service" and the greatest assurance of "independence 
of action" lay in having a civilian as Director of Central Intelligence. 3 
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Th« Dulles Report asserted categorically that many able persona 
had left the Agency and few qualified persona had been attracted to 
it. Quality was uneven in the higher offices and few in them were 
"outstanding in intelligence work." To meet this subjective criticism, 
Hillenkoetter presented statistical tables, though he may have agreed 
with Marie Twain that there were lies and blasted lies, and then there 
were statistics.' 

Hillenkoetter submitted a 
statement of cases without giving names. For the whole personnel of 
•the Agency and for all causes during 19li8, the "turnover" averaged 
1,6% per "° nth » * lomr **te than for most of the government agencies. 

As for quality and distinction in intelligence, if scholarship and 
experience were criteria, than the Agency was "not totally devoid of 
capable people." The percentages of college degrees, training in foreign 
l*a f TOges, military service, experience in intelligence, foreign travel 
ran always better than fifty percent and sometimes over ninety. Perhaps 
the most significant fact was that 6l* of the Agency* s profession* per- 
sonnel had been in intelligence work .three years, 76% for at least two. 1 

Another error, said the Dulles Report, was the placement of military 
«m on a relatively short "tour of duty" in so m«y of the key positions • 
to the discouragement of competent civilians. To this, Hillenkoetter' s 
reply was that only one out of six Assistant Directors was a military 

F0Ur ° f th * Db P u1 * Assistant Directors were from the services, 
but he Justified that fact on the ground that the military services 
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were both tbs greatest suppliers of information to the Agency and the 
greatest consumers of its product. The total number of military per- 
sonnel in the Agency najjj, less than 2% of the whole number of 
employees. He further weakened the argument of the Dulles Report by 
showing that it called for more military personnel in the Information 
Control Section of the Office of Special Operations, The point remained 
unanswered that the "three top positions" in the Agency were occupied by 
military men.^ 

The Dulles Report -virtually took Hlllenkoetter himself to task 
for the fact that the Agency had been "publicized as -a secret intel- 
ligence organization." Though stating that "public dramatization" of 
espionage and other secret operations was an aftermath of war, that 
intelligence had become "a subject of general discussion" to which the 
exposure of interagency rivalries had contributed, and that articles 
had appeared in magazines and newspapers during the past year, the 
Report focused upon "Bogota ," 

There had been "a public airing" of secret intelligence before 
a Congressional committee. Damaging disclosures had been made regard- 
ing the "operating details" of secret activities conducted by the Agency, 
The Director of Central Intelligence was responsible under the National 
Security Act "for protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure." This mandate appeared to give him "authority 
to resist pressure for disclosure of secret information." If, however, 
in his relations with Congress or with other branches of the Government, 
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such disclosure were sought fro* hi*, and he had any doubt whether he 
should comply, he should consult the National Security Council.^ 

Hillenkoetter agreed that the Agency had been unfortunately pub- 
licized* The notoriety for the Agency had not been sought nor encour- 
aged. In fact it had been actively discouraged. By his special plea, 
various periodicals and newspapers, among the* Life. Time, Newsweek, 
the United States News, and the New York Herald Tribune, had refrained 
fro* publishing articles. But under existing conditions of press and 
radio, it was Impossible to conceal the activities of the Agency alto- 
gether. It was more practicable, he said, to allow its overt activities 
to draw off attention fro* its clandestine operations. He was quite 
w i llin g to consult with the National Security Council when he had any 

doubts whether he should co*ply with requests that he disclose secret 
2 

information. 

Beibre we pass from this question of the Director's responsibility 
to protect sources and methods of intelligence from unauthorized dis- 
closure, we should note again certain facts in the episode of "Bogota." 
There was no "public airing" before the committee of Congress.. It 
heard Hillenkoetter* s account of the affair in closed session on Thurs- 
day, April 15, 19U8. Representative Brown as chairman released the 
documents to the press, but not until they had been edited in the Agency 
for publication. If the public learned of the weakness in the directive 
of the Council with regard to "coordination" in foreign areas, "N5CID-2," 
the public did so through the remarks of Brown about censorship and the 
State Department.^ 




Whether Hillenkoetter as Director of Central Intelligence, under 
the authorisation of Congress itself, should hare refused to give 
testimony before the coandttee of Congress in closed session, on the 
ground that he had to protect "intelligence sources and methods froa 
unauthorised disclosure," is a noot question. In the past, officials 
in the Executive Branch of the Goveraasnt have refused to testily 
unless so directed by the President. More recently, it has seemed 
as though there were no immunity for such officials froa the subpoena 
of Congress in the event that its committees saw fit to investigate. 

The head of the Office of Collection and Dissemination, Mr. James 
M. Andrews, was the first of the Assistant Directors to submit his 
views on the Dulles Report. Since the Office had a variety of duties 
which were differently related to the general purpose of the Agency, 
the Survey Group proposed that they be reallocated according to their 
natures, whether static services of common concern or coordinating 
functions or administrative activities. Thus considered, the function 
of coordinating collection and dissemination with the departmental 
intelligence agencies might be joined to the coordinating activities 
of "ICAPS" in a new Coordination Division of the Agency. The services 
of the library, the index of materials, and the geographic register 
ahould then be placed in the new Research and Reports Division. 

The Aasiatant Director of "OCD" reported to Hillenkoetter that the 
proposal of the Survey Croup, in essence, was to divorce the reference 
services of the Office from its liaison work with the Departments. The 
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best reply to this seeadngly logical proposal, said Mr. Andrews, was 
that the Agency had already tried it in practice and found it unsatis- 
factory . The "administrative void 1 * thus created between the two func- 
tions worked to the injury of both. If an analyst in "ORE" called for 
a document from the State Department, it was clearly an interlibrary 
loan to be arranged by the Library in "OCD." But if the doc ume nt proved 
to be subject to stringent classification, it was then the task of a 
liaison officer to make the arrangements. The two jobs were one and 
the sane, but they required a different approach and treatment. Expe- 
rience had proved that they were better handled under a single adminis- 
tration.^ 

Andrews observed that the Dulles Report would give the Contact 
Branch of "00" and the Information Control Section of "OSO" a greater 
degree of autonomy in disseminating their reports. He did not 
that their personnel had better knowledge of the "consumers" and their 
needs. He pointed to the danger in the practice of sending outside 
the Agency reports that might be withheld ftom "ORE" and "OCD" in the 
Agency, in regard to assigning the reference services to the new 
Research and Reports Division, Andrews called attention to the unsatis- 
factoiy situation which had preceded the removal of the Reference Center 
from "ORE." Its services were useful both to Offices in the Agency and 
to the Departments, but in that work the old Reference Center had been 
"without adequate adninistrative understanding or support." The situa- 
tion Trould be worse in the new Research and Reports Division. There 
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would be an additional demand from the new Office of Scientific Intel- 
ligence* The reference services should be separate and common to all. 

Hillenkoetter incorporated in his "Comments" the statement regard- 
ing the Office of Collection and Dissemination practically as Andrews 
had written it* "OCD" had many and various techniques using unique 
machines; it was only on paper that the functions appeared unrelated* 

In fact they seemed the "single and common end" of getting and storing 
information for those who needed it* The Office of Collection and 
Dissemination should not be broken as suggested in the Dulles Report*^ 

Acting as Assistant Director, Colonel John M. Sterling, replied 
for the Office of Operations on February Ur, Hillenkoetter accepted 
the report of "00" and incorporated it in the "Comments" as he had the 
statement from "OCD." The Dulles Report concluded that the Office of 
Operations had three distinct activities with "no particular relation 
to each other." Sterling and Hillenkoetter showed at once that this 
initial conclusion was wrong. The Contact Branch, the Foreign Documents 
Branch, the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch had the common function 
of collecting information by overt means. Their activities were closely 
associated by "collection teams" and "field installations" which, though 
operating independently, required common direction and administrative 
support from the Office of Operations in Washington. Intelligence 
obtained by overt means constituted, as the Dulles Report itself agreed, 
the great bulk of the information upon which the Government relied for 
determining its foreign policies. 2 
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Tha Dulles Report recommended that the Contact Branch should be 
taken from "00" and Joined with the Office of Special Operations and 
the Office of Policy Coordination in a new Operations Division within 
the Central Intelligence Agency* Tha Foreign Documents Branch should 
go into the proposed Research and Reports Division* The Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Branch, if retained in the Agency, should be administered 
by the Operations Division, with tha product "currently available for 
analysis" in the new Research and Reports Division. There was much here 
to consider, and a good part of it did not appear on the surface. 

Such a realignment of these services would destroy what coordina- 
tion there was in the Agency for overt collection. Moreover, Just as 
the Dulles Report stated, organizations, institutions, and- individuals 
in the United States who were willing to deal openly with representatives 


of the Contact Branch would not "wish to be enfcroiled in anything that 
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The Foreign Document a Branch should not be placed in the Research 
and Reports Division. It was a "central exploitation service" for 
documents, current publications, and translations used extensively by 
the departmental intelligence agencies, the Research and Development 
Board, and technical services of the Government. It should remain 
available to them all and not be restricted as an adjunct to the Agency's 
ovn projects in research. The Foreign Broadcast Information Branch too 
should remain a "service of common concern" primarily for the intelli- 
gence agencies but for other parts of the Government as well. It was so 
closely related to open functions and offices that it should not come 
under the administration of the Operations Division designed to supervise 
and control secret activities. The "Comments" of the Agency took excep- 
tion to the inference in the Dulles Report that the "FBIB" should engage 
in analysis and evaluation of its materials before distributing them. 

Such interpretation would require research facilities which existed in 
all of the departmental intelligence agencies. The duplication would 
delay transmission to the "consumer agencies." The value of the "FBIB" 
lay chiefly in the rapidity of its service. 1 

The real matter at issue was the proposed Operations Division. It 
went beyond the plan which Secretaries. Forrestal and Lovett had dis- 
cussed with Dulles in the presence of Souers and Blum on Hay 28, 19li8. 

The new Division would control practically all collection by the Agency, 
both overt and clandestine, whether direct or incidental to other opera- 
.tions, except the production of the Foreign Documents Branch. 2 
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Colonel Sterling, speaking for "00," recommended that until the 
Office of Policy Coordination were completely under the "operational 
control" of the Director of Central Intelligence, it should be held 
apart from any consolidation within the Agency. It should be treated 
"more as a probable source than a partner."^ 

On the same day, February 111, 19k?, Mr. Frank G. Wisner, Assistant 
Director of Policy Coordination, advised Admiral Hillenkoetter that he 
agreed with the recommendation in the Dulles Report. The new Operations 
Division, furthermore, should operate as "a distinctly separate entity, 
having a considerable degree of autonomy within the Agency." It had 
been his "original conviction," said Wisner, that a very close degree 
of coordination between the three activities, was "essential and 
inevitable." The new Operations Division then would be an enlarged 
and strengthened "OPC." 2 

Acting Assistant Director of "0S0" aims Colonel Galloway had left, 
Mr. Alan R. McCracken, sent his report to Hillenkoetter on February 21. 
He did not know enough about the activities of the Contact Branch, he 
said, to state whether they could be brought to advantage under a clan- 
destine office. Bub McCracken was sure that eventually "OSO" and "OPC" 
must combine. The overlap of their functions, he declared, would make 
independent operation and administration "completely iiqpossible." 3 

Thus Admiral Hillenkoetter had before him three varying opinions 
from the Offices involved in the proposed reformation. It was not hard 
for him to decide what should happen if the Council were to let him have 




hi* way. The Contact Branch of "00" did ita work openly and therefore 

should not be assimilated into a covert organization. The Office of 

Special Operations and the Office of Policy Coordination should be 

integrated. They should never have been separated. Their functions 

had been in one office under "NSC U-A." It was "NSC 10-2," he said, 

which stated explicitly that "OPC" should be autonomous in the Agency. 

« 

He might have added that "NSC 10-2" required the Assistant Director 
of "OPC" to report directly to the Director of Central Intelligence. 

The Director, not his subordinate, was to 'decide the "maximum degree 
consistent with efficiency" to which "OPC" should operate independently • 
within the Agency. The authority would remain so, unless the National 
Security Council changed ita directive.'*’ 


Hlllenkoetter concurred with all of the remaining recommendations 
of the Dulles Report on covert activities, except one. He rejected the 
suggestion that "0S0" should exercise greater control ‘over the dissemina- 
tion of its material. This, he said, would produce duplication which 
had already been sharply criticized. But he agreed that covert intelli- 


gence activities conducted by the Agency and other agencies in occupied 
areas should ba ravlawsd M n.4r( a— 



"0S0" must give primary attention to training personnel; he commented 
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The counterespionage activities of "0S0" should be increased and 
there should be closer liaison with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This, said Hillenkoetter, was developing} but he gave no details of 
past experiences or future hopes with the "5BI." Relations with the 
departmental intelligence agencies should be closer} "guidance* from 
the * consumers" should be strengthened by Including representatives 
from the State Department and the Armed Services in the Information 
Control Section of "0S0." But he pointed out again that this would 
increase the number of military personnel in the Agency already crit- 
icized for being too much under military i nfluenc e. 1 

The Director should assure himself that "0S0" was getting adequate 

information on the needs of the Government for current and strategic 

intelligence. This might be achieved through closer relations with 

the Secretaries of State and Defense. The Nuclear Energy Group had 

already been moved to the new Office of Scientific Intelligence. There 

should be better access to communications intelligence for "0S0"; 

it was being done. In this connection, he said, the comment of the 

Survey Group was "a trifle gratuitous." It admitted that it had not 

2 

gone into the matter. 
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National Intelligence 

The Agency's "principal defect," said the Dulles Report, was that 
"its direction, administrative organization and performance" did not 
show sufficient appreciation of assigned functions in the "fields of 
intelligence coordination and the production of intelligence estimates." 
Since it was the Director's task to carry out the assignments of the 
Agency, the failure to do so was "necessarily a reflection of inade- 
quacies of direction." In other words, Hillenkoetter was to blame. ^ 

The question whether the Director of Central Intelligence could be 
held responsible for the failure of "intelligence coordination," from 
the Presidential Directive of January 22, 19U6 to the Dulles Report on 
January 1, 19U9, has been a major consideration in this study. We should 
set the general problem of coordination aside here as we examine more 
particularly the production of "national estimates." 

The Dulles Report declared that the Office of Heports and Estimates 
in the Agency had been concerned with miscellaneous reports and sum- 
maries which "by no stretch of the imagination could be considered 
national estimates." One of the most experienced persons in the Agency 
held that the statement was correct. And yet he himself had made one 
estimate almost single-handed and taken a leading part in the production 
of others which deserve credit for their scope, accuracy, and usefulness 
to the makers of national policy. If they were not "national estimates," 
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there was need then for closer scrutiny of the term. It had developed 
from Donovan's concept of intelligence for "national policy anri 
strategy."^ 

Same fifteen pages in the Dulles Report were given to a recapitula- 
tion of the provisions in the National Security Act regarding the 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence "relating to the national 

security"; the directives of the Council, "NSCID 1" and "RSCID 3 ," for* ( 

the coordi n ation of departmental intelligence and the concurrence or 
dissent of the departmental chiefs in the Intelligence Advisory Com- 

mLtteej "dominant -interests"' of the Departments in the various fields ( 

of intelligence; the organization of the Office of Reports and Estimates 
in the Agency, and running commentary throughout to shcnr that the 

responsibility of the Agency had not been adequately discharged . 2 ^ 

The concept of "national intelligence estimates" which underlay 
the Act of Congress and the directives of the Council, said the Dulles 

Report, was that of "an authoritative interpretation and appraisal" ^ 

to serve the policy-makers of the Government. A national estimate should 
"reflect the coordination of the best intelligence opinion." It should 
be compiled centrally by an agency both objective and disinterested. < 

Its ultimate approval should rest upon the "collective responsibility*' 
of the highest officials in the various intelligence agencies; pre- 
sumably these were the chiefs of intelligence in the Intelligence C 

Advisory Committee. It should co mm and recognition throughout the 

Government as the best available and the most authoritative intelligence 
estimate.” 
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For this achievement, the estimate must have been based upon 
"all available information", as the Report declared j it must have been 
prepared with "full knowledge of our own plana" aai in the light of 
"our own policy requirements." If so, then there was no completely 
"national" intelligence estimate to June, 1953 when this was written. 

The Armed Services continued to withhold from the estimators in the 
Central Intelligence Agency "operational intelligence" and information 
on "our own" capabilities and intentions. The Services themselves 
did not possess "all available information." The estimates of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not rest upon 
the "collective responsibility of the' highest officials" in the various 
intelligence agencies. The Department of State was not represented 
in the Joint Intelligence Committee. 1 

The Intelligence Survey Group of the Council conceded in the Dulles 
Report that the Central Intelligence Agency had fallen short of such 
a concept of national estimates, in part for reasons which the agency 
did not control. The principle did not yet have "established acceptance" 
in the Government. The Departments depended upon their own estimates. 

The Military Establishment looked to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
coordination j they relied upon their Joint Intelligence Committee. 

Neither the State Department nor the Central Intelligence Agency partic- 
ipated in it as had the State Department, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and "OSS" during the war. 
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The Dulles Report did not enlarge upon these facts. In an candor 
perhaps it should have done so at this point in its argument about 
national estimates against the administration of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Instead, the Report declared that, although the task 
was more difficult because there was no general acceptance of the con- 
cept of national estimates, it was the "clear duty" of the Agency under 
the Act of Congress and the directives of the Council "to assemble 
and produce such coordinated and authoritative estimates." 1 

May it be stated once more that the Act and the "NSCIDs" gave the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency duties and responsi- 
bilities for planning coordination, for correlating and evaluating 
intelligence, for performing services of "common concern" and other 
functions and duties "related to intelligence affecting the national 
security" as the National Security Council might from time to time 
direct. But neither Congress nor the Council as yet had given the 
Director and the Agency any power beyond appeal and persuasion. It may 
have been Hillenkoetter ' 3 duty to try to produce "coordinated national 
intelligence estimates." He had not yet been authorized to require 
submission of the departmental intelligence which was essential for 
correlation by the Agencyj he could not even set priorities for such 
collection and delivery in the national interest. The Act of Congress 
merely stated that departmental intelligence should be "made available." 

In the case of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, such intelligence 
was to be "available" to the Director of Central Intelligence upon his 
•written request" of the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 2 
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The task of producing "coordinated and authoritative estimates" 
was not simply difficult under the existing statute and directives. 

It was impossible unless the Departments and Agencies came under the 
spell of the Director's appeal and persuasion or cooperated with the 
agency of their own volition. The National Security Council, made of 
ranking advisers to the President, had the legal right to strengthen 
the directives to the Agency and through the Secretaries of the 
Departments, to put pressure on their intelligence services. Congress 
could revise the Act and empower the Director of Central Intelligence 
not only to inspect "the intelligence of the departments and agencies 
of the Government" but to requisition that intelligence for use in 
preparing "national intelligence estimates." If this were done, there 
would be "unification" beyond the conception of most who advocated 
it for the Armed Services. There might also be "civil war ." 1 

The Dulles Group proposed that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
should take part in producing these "coordinated and authoritative" 
national estimates* The Bureau should provide its domestic intelli- 
gence and should have a permanent seat in the reconstituted Intelligence 
Advisory Committee to collaborate with the Agency. The Dulles Group 
was more critical th a n the Eberstadt Committee because the relations 
between the "FBI" and the Agency were poor. The implication was that 
the Agency had been at fault. 

The Agency should concern itself with coordinating domestic 
intelligence and counterintelligence. It should make recommendations 
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to the National Security Council, even though the Act of Congress, 
as Donovan had originally counselled, forbade the Agency to have 
"internai-security functions." The Dulles Report found this no barrier 
to investigation by the Agency and advice to the Council. There vas 
"no systematic way" of tapping the domestic intelligence of the "FBI." 
Apparently it was the business of the Agency to find one which the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation would accept. ^ 

Regardless of the merits in having a representative of the "FBI" 
participate in estimating, which J. Edgar Hoover himself seems to have 
questioned and eventually to have rejected for himself, preceding events 
had not proved that the Agency was any more at fault than the Bureau. Mr. 
Hoover, or his representative, had taken part in the original Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board and had withdrawn of his own accord. Hoover had 
promised on August 23, 19U6 that the "FBI" would transmit foreign 
intelligence which it acquired in its domestic operations. It could 
transmit as well domestic intelligence which would help to produce 
national estimates. The provisions in the National Security Act pro- 
tected the Bireau against the intrusion of the Agency into the Bureau's 
field of operations and guarded its intelligence against inspection 
without the consent of its own Director. But those provisions also 
left it up to the Director and his superior, the Attorney General, 
rather than to the Director of Central Intelligence, to see to it 
that such intelligence in the possession of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reached the producers of "coordinated and authoritative" 
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national estimates. Hillenkoetter might request in writing, but 

1 

discretion remained with Hoover by Act of Congress. 

In the minds of the Dulles Group reorganization of the Agency's 

research and estimating was second only to the need for change in 

"principal personnel." There should be no more reports at random, 

without particular attention to the requirements of the policy-making 

persons who looked to the Agency for "coordinated and authoritative" 

intelligence. On this question the Dulles Group and the Eberstadt 

Committee were in close agreement, even to the use of parallel 

phraseology. There had been cooperation of staff members and exchange 

2 

of ideas, though the two surveys did not coincide. 

The Dulles Report accepted the "NSCHis." They had been incor- 
rectly interpreted and improperly applied. The Office of Reports 
and Estimates was performing a number of functions which were not 
truly related to the "coordination of national intelligence estimates." 
The Office was competing with the departmental agencies in production, 
rather than correlating their products. The research of "ORE" in 
fields where no Department had a dominant interest, such as economic, 
technological, scientific, and related subjects, should be placed 
in a separate Research and Reports Division. It was a- service of 
conmon concern. The Coor dina tion Division, or reformed "ICaPS," 
should study the scope of the new Research and Reports Division and 
determine the services which it should perform centrally in the 
national system of intelligence. ^ 
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The primary function of estimating, said the Dulles Report, 
should be allotted to a small Estimates Division. This group of 
highly selected individuals would rely upon the intelligence of the 
several agencies; but they should have direct access to sources if 
necessary to review the departmental contributions. The Estimates 
Division would prepare the "consolidated estimates 11 which should go 
for final action to the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the 
Director of Central Intelligence as chairman. Thus, the Dulles Group 
would have prepared those "coordinated and authoritative" national 
intelligence estimates for which the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
should assume "collective responsibility." Special arrangements should 
be made for speeding the process in emergencies when the makers of • 
policy required the estimates without delay . 1 

The Dulles Survey Group proposed that the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee should be "reconstituted" for this work of collaboration 
and collective responsibility with the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence in estimating. Hillenkoetter had not been meeting regularly 
in recent months with the Committee as a body, though he often con- 
ferred with its members. Before we go on to the stir in "ORE" over 
the criticism of its estimating in the Dulles Report, we should con- 
sider the Intelligence Advisory Committee which the Survey Group wished 
to have take more active part.^ 

It was not the Intelligence Advisory Board of the President's 
Directive and the first directive of the National Intelligence Authority. 





It vas not the body which had endeavored to make "all" recommendations 
of the Director to the Authority pass through ita own councils for 
advice and consent, in the days when the Central Intelligence Group 
was a "cooperative interdepartmental activity." Nor was the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee of the Dulles Report to be the same as that 
conceived by the framers of Section 303 in the National Security Act, 
proposed to the National Security Council by Hillenkoetter on September 19, 
and approved by Forreetal on October 10, 19U7. That body as it was 
interpreted to Admiral Inglia and General Chamberlin by Forrestal on 
that notable occasion in December, 19U7 and constituted in "NSCID 1," 
was a group of departmental intelligence chiefs who wen advisors to 
the Director of Central Intelligence. They were not a governing board 
for their respective Departments. The Agency was no longer a 
"cooperative interdepartmental activity" by direction of the President. 

It was an "independent agency" established by Act of Congress. 1 

Since then, Hillenkoetter had come under fire from several quarters. 
The National Security Council had subjected him to guidance from the 
Department of State and the National Military Establishment with regard 
to clandestine operations other than secret intelligence. He would be 
further subjected to supervision and restraint by representatives of 
the Secretaries of State and Defense if the recommendation of the Dulles 
Group prevailed with the Council; the plan was to merge overt and 
secret collection with those clandestine operations, and segregate them 
all to the point of creating an agency within the Agency. Nsvertheless, 
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the Director of Central Inte lli gence had survived every effort to 

put a governing board of departmental intelligence officers between 

him and the President and his advisors in the National Security Council. 1 

< 

The powers granted to the Director in the President's Directive 
had been maintained in the Act of Congress. The Director was appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate and he was responsible 

( 

to the President directly through the Council. The President had a 

personal interest in the work of the Director. There was little or 

no chance that a committee of the departmental chiefs of intelligence 

could advise the Director on the internal management of the Agency, 

2 

its financing, or its secret operations. 

The Dulles Report seems to have taken into account tnat collective 
responsibility for such matters was a thing of the past. An that ^ 

remained for the departmental chiefs were the powers of advising the 
Director in regard to the intelligence activities of their Departments 

and of collaborating with him in the production of "national intelli- ^ 

gence estimates." This was the nature of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee which the Dulles Group proposed to reconstitute, and the 

extent of its collective responsibility. £ 

The Dulles Report praised the work of an ad hoc committee follow- 
ing the "war scare" of inarch, 1?U6. It was an example of good pro- 
cedure in an emergency which the reconstituted Intelligence advisory 
Committee would be expected to employ. The affair, precipitated by 
General Clay, was not so celebrated publicly as "Bogota" which came 
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about the same time; but it deserves attention for what it revealed 
in regard to the investigations of the Survey Group and the effective- 
ness of interdepartmental estimating. The Dulles Report declared that 
it was an "exception to a rather general failure" in the Agency to 
coordinate departmental intelligence and to produce authoritative 
national estimates.^ 

Clay's message came from Germany on March U. He had no specific 
evidence, he said, but he had a distinct "feeling" that the Soviet 
Union might resort to military action in the near future. This 
message was discussed in the War Department. By March 13, General 
Chamberlin, "G-2," called a meeting of the chiefs of intelligence 
who were members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. They decided 
to appoint a working conmittee to make a quick estimate of Soviet 
intentions for the next sixty days and report back to them. For 
practical purposes, this was a meeting of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee in an emergency, presumably with the consent of the Director 
though not at his instigation. The procedure of consultation was, 
as the Dulles Report said, "largely fortuitous."^ 

In any case, the ad hoc committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of DeForest Van Slyck, a member of the Global Survey Group in 
the Agency. The consnittee submitted its paper in a few days. The 
departmental chiefs did not accept the full report but sent a short 
statement instead to the President on March 16. It carried the 
essential conclusion of the report, however; no reliable evidence 
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indicated that the Soviet Union intended to resort to war within 
the next sixty days. Then the chiefs directed the ad hoc committee 
to continue its studies on the possibilities of Soviet conquest in 
Western Europe and the Near East. This the committee did thro ugh 
the summer into the fall, amplifying the judgments of "ORE 1°, as 
the Air Lift matched the Berlin Blockade. 3- 

Van Slyck and others who observed the work of the ad hoc committee 
were not so impressed as the Dulles Group with the effectiveness of 
this kind of coordinated estimating. In the operation which produced 
the estimate of April 2, the day after the Berlin Blockade began, 
each departmental representative submitted a draft and Van Slyck then 
made the synthesis in a new draft. This was discussed, amended, and 
accepted as the final paper. But seme days after it had been published 
as such, the chief of Intelligence in the Air Force insisted upon 
Issuing a dissent. No evidence was marshalled in it to contradict 
the f in d in g of the committee that the Soviet Union was not likely to 
resort to military action in 19U6. Instead, the dissent of the Air 
Force remarked that "our Occidental approach to logic might well be 
diametrically opposed to that of the Oriental mind." There was also 
this statements "The f luidity and momentum inherent- in the immediate 
situation render an abrupt change in the present balance readily 
possible." 2 

According to Van Slyck's report to Hillenkoetter on December 23, 19U8, 
the Office of Reports and Estimates never saw any estimate from the 
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Air Force with regard to Soviet intention* after the preliminary 
draft, along with those of the other agendee, for the coordinated 
estimate of April 2 . There was none from the Air Force that eonld 
be said to substantiate the possibility that the United States was 
likely to be involved in ear. It was tree, however, that representa- 
tives of the Air Force sere "far more alarmist" than any of the others. 
It was also true that many observed a marked change of attitude after 
the Air Force had obtained its seventy groups. The suggestion from 
General Chamberlin that the estimate of April 2 should include a 
recommendation for universal military training was rejected by Van 
Slyuk. It was irrelevant to the question i&ether or not the Soviet 
Union would resort to military action in 19k8. 

1* he recorded hie experience nth the ed hoc comdttee. Ten 
slrck eteted that it nee "elrtoally Impossible" under existing air. 
conetencee to get e -COTpletely object!™, .stint, tnm the -Serric. 
depertnnt.., they m .unable to free theneelea, ftn the Influence, 
of departmental policy and bodgetaiy interest,.. It ne their tendency 
'too reedlly to tnasUt. cepeSUltie, mto Intention- ntheut girtn, 
dne Height to polltlcel, ccononlo, end psychologlcel conelde rations 
of "id. rang*. Ho had nd. then emote, he ertd, te TTpresentatlre. 
Of the Eberstadt «d the Dull..^.c k „„ oomtt.ee In e nunber of 
intern «lth regard to th. necessity for „ -independent, top W 
•-ocy euch a, CU to nl» lnt.lllg.nn. eppredetion. and .mint.. 
f ° r “■* o' «» Gcernaent." Th. point. we.-, 
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to the State Department." His convictions were so strong tha t ha 
"would be prepared to restate these views under any circumstances." 1 

The responses to the Dulles Report within the Office of Reports 
and Estimates ranged from the frank to' the specious to the bewildered 
and subservient, as might be expected in any group whose interests, 
fears, and antipathies were aroused. One gained the impression from 
reading their papers that some were angry and possibly dismayed, others 
pleased, none amused at the time; all were uncertain of what was going 
to happen next. The Assistant Director, Theodore Babbitt, had Lewis 
E. Stevens of his Policy and Planning Staff prepare' the draft of an 
answer for "ORE" and called upon the chiefs of the geographical branches 
and the Global Survey Group for their opinions. 2 

The major line of cleavage among the opinions was that which we 
observed in Vandenberg's administration between the geographical branches 
and the Intelligence Staff. Led by the chief of the Western Europe 
Branch, S. a. Dulany Hunter, the heads of the geographical branches for 
the most part considered estimating to be the function of each one of 
them while working with the facts in his own area. Ludwell L. Montague, 
now head of the Global Survey Group, believed as he always had since 
the days of the Central Reports Staff, that estimating was the function 
of a separate body. It should receive the knowledge of the geographical 
specialists. It might be composed of such persons. It should be 
representative of the several departmental interests. But the process 
one of reflection; it must be separate from the process of 
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accumulating the information. It must be consequent to and not 
simultaneous with the fact-finding. It was a quasi-judicial, an 
argumentative process.^ 

The draft by Stevens stated that the principle involved in the 
Estimates Division could be applied within the existing structure of 
"ORE." They should add a "Central Research Group" organized upon a 
functional basis. Its product would be sent to the regional branches 
for "substantive review." Stevens was standing the idea of the Dulles 
Report on its head. He would reverse the us ual process. He would 
centralize the research for information and decentralize the synthesis 
of it. In fact, he could have as many syntoeses as there were regional 
branches in the Office. 

Hunter endorsed the draft by Stevens, but thought it best to 
check such a departure in the synthesis of materials. The proposed 
Estimates Division would be commendable, said Hunter, if it were in 
constant touch with the units which served it; more certainly, if it 
allowed the branches and groups to do the coordinating with the intelli- 
gence agencies of the Departments. But Hunter would prefer an estimating 
division which was composed of men "continually in touch with groups 
specializing in their respective fields," in short, the chiefs of the 
geographical branches. It seems fair to assume that the chief of the 
leading Western Europe Branch might be the chairman of such an Estimates 
Division, unless the Assistant Director himself took the responsibility.^ 
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Neither Stevens' Central Research Group nor Hunter's Estimates 
Division appeared in the final draft of the comments on the Dunes 

Report by "ORE." There had been a sharp meeting of the in a 

i( 

conference within the Office. Montague had stated again his convic- 
tions and his plan for the production of coordinated national intel- 
ligence estimates by a board of experts. Apparently he gained more 

( 

support. Babbitt vas not wholly opposed to Montague's ideas, though 
he himself preferred to develop the estimating board of the Agency 
within "ORE" around its Global Survey Group. It should bo the nucleus, 

( 

with panels of geographical specialists and economists and others ng 

» 

part from time to time as the problem before the board required their 
assistance.^ 

The final draft of the comments by "ORE," February lU, 19li9, 
stated that opinion in the Office vas divided on the necessity or 
desirability of reorganising it at that time. But if the proposed 
Estimates Division were made large enough to provide for its own 
research on a "relatively high level," the recommendation in the Dulles 
Report was workable; it might simplify the production of estimates. 

C Tho proposed Research and Reports Division also could operate profitably 

if it had a unit for economic research as well as the existing Map 
Branch and other facilities. But "ORE" was opposed to considering 
these recommendations without makin g other changes. There should be 
corresponding rearrangements in the departmental intelligence agencies. 

The proposals of the Dulles Survey Group were premature, until "NSCID 1" 
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and "NSCID 3" had been revised. These directives were not so sound as 
the Dulles Report maintained. The relations of the Agency with the 
reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Board needed to be clarified. The 
responsibilities, categories, and priorities of production should be 
re determine d.^ 

The Dulles Report recommended that the final papers from the 
Estimates Division of the Agency should be submitted for discussion and 
approval by the reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Committee. Its 
■embers would then assume collective responsibility for these "coordi- 
nated national intelligence estimates" and submit them to the policy- 
makers as the most authoritative estimates available. But the Dulles 
Report gave no provision in detail for the procedure in case there were 
substantial dissent from the conclusions of the majority in the Estimat- 
ing Division; nor did the Report discuss the division of responsibility 
between the Agency and the dissenting departmental representative in 
such cases. A dissenter could hardly be held responsible for the estimate 
to which he objected. The Report warned against "prejudice in the form 
of stubborn adherence to preconceived ideas" on the part of those who 
prepared the estimates and expressed the hope that the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee would catch and correct such "distortions" and 
"prejudices." The Dulles Group hoped too that "prejudice on the part 
of the policy-makers" would not blind them to the achievements of the 
intelligence services. If these shortcomings were avoided, then "sound 
intelligence estimates" could become "a pillar of strength for our 
national security.*^ 
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ill of this w* s intelligent hoping, but it did not solve the 
problem of individual versus collective .responsibility in the major 
operation of the Central Intelligence Agency, the production of Intel* 
ligence for "national policy and strategy* as Do no Tan had urged from 
the start. The Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency would 
still be left without a sanction if the Departments represented in the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee failed to share the teak of correlating 
divergent opinions of the same facts. By this time, there had been 
experience daring Tandenberg's and Hillankoatter'a administrations to 
prove that such failures oould happen. Joint estimates to ifcioh all 
parties of Interest could give their assent without hesltanee were 
certain to bo reduced to innocuous commentaries of little uae to the 
policy-aaknrs. The Kberstadt Comittee had appropriately characterised 
such s failure in the Joint Intelligence Committee and shown the dis- 
tressing consequences for the Central Intelligence Agency. 1 

Writing to Babbitt on January 31 and again on February 11, 19k9, 
MonUgua approved the position taken in ths Dulles Report *ith regard 
to national estimates. Ths position was sound in principle, but it 
«*a "technically naive." The reco— ndationa of the Report conformed 
with the original concept of the Central Intelligence Group during the 
«j»t six months of 19h6. Correction of subsequent mistakes could not 
be accomplished, however, by isolated reform in the Office of Reports 
•nd Estimates of the Agency. The entire system of intelligence in 
Washington should be reconstructed. The departmental agencies were as 
auch to blame as the Agency for the failure 
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It required, to be effective, that ideas of the departmental 
agencies should be synthesized with other views on the subject and 
that the members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee should accept 
the "resultant estimate." They might alter it but they should identify 
themselves with it and take responsibility for it. Merely "joint esti- 
mates" could not be effective. Dissents on substantial grounds were, 
of course, valuable to the policy-makers. For truly national estimating, 
Montague advocated as he had in March and October, 19U6 a permanent full- 
time committee in the Agency to make the synthesis. It should represent 
the Departments and work with "suitable procedural safeguards" under 
"authoritative leadership." He did not favor the idea of joint ad hoc 
committees which the Dulles Report commended for emergencies. Such 
committees were alow and uncertain. They would not be necessary with 
a permanent representative committee working full time in the Agency. 1 

Although Babbitt did not agree that members of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should be collectively responsible for the estimates 
of the Agency, he accepted the essentials in Montague’s concept of 
coordinated national estimating and incorporated them in the comments 
of "ORE" upon the Dulles Report. Babbitt emphasized the responsibility 
of the Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency. The comments 
of "ORE" on February Ik placed that responsibility in realistic con- 
junction with Montague’s plan for submitting a "resultant estimate" 
from the representative working committee in the Agency to the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee. The finished estimate was to be the sole 
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responsibility of the Central Intenigence Agency even though the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee was unanimous in its concurrence. 

The production of Donovan's intelligence for "national policy and ! 
strategy" or Souers' "strategic and national policy" intelligence 
transcended the competence of the departmental intelligence services. 

It was the ultimate responsibility of the Director and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 1 

There should be equally realistic treatment of dissents. They 
had of course to be bona fide dissents on substantial grounds relevant 
to the subject of discussion. But more than that, the Agency should 
not be required to publish a dissent, for example, from the Navy on 
political grounds when the State Department, primarily concerned with 
political matters concurred in the view which the Agency had taken in 
regard to the political aspects of the problem. This did not mean 
that such a dissent could not go to the policy-makers in the National 
Security Council; it could do so through the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned. It could not obstruct the course of the Agency's 
national intelligence estimate through the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Council. 

/ 

Hillenkoetter adopted for the most part the comments of "ORE" 
on the Dulles Report. There was no "confusion" in the Agency between 
the functions of producing coordinated intelligence and of miscel- 
laneous research and reporting. There had been unnecessary work done. 
Hillenkoetter accepted that criticism. But the Dulles Group itself 
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seemed not to recognise that the Agency had a threefold responsibility. 
It was not only the agency to perform services of "connon concern" to 
the Departments and to produce the national intelligence estimates. 

It was also the intelligence facility of the National Security Council, 
the President, and such agencies as might be designated by Many 

of its "intelligence memoranda" were prepared in response to requests 
which did not want coordination. Often there was no time for it.* 

The provisions in the National Security Act for the responsibility 
of the Agency to the Council and of the Council to the President should 
have made that fact evident. But there were still in 191*9 members of 
the departmental intelligence services who believed that the Central 
Intelligence Agency was a "cooperative interdepartmental activity" 
subject to direction and control by the Departments at the level of 
their chiefs of intelligence. 2 

Hillenkoetter noted that the Dulles Report did not comment upon 
the Agency* s monthly "Review of the World Situation" for the Council 
as the Report criticised the Agency»s Daily and Weekly Summaries for 
being "essentially political summaries" which duplicated the work of 
the State Department. He replied that these current intelligence 
reports were designed for. the President and the Council. He might 
have said with equal force that the monthly review had been expressly 
requested of the Director of Central Intelligence for. the first meeting 
of the National Security Council on September 26, 19li7 when he was 
also instructed to attend its meetings as "observer and adviser." 
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Under these circumstances it was hardly to be assumed that he was 
obliged to "coordinate" his views with those in the departmental intel- 
ligence services, even if he might have the time to do so, or that he 
should be much concerned if he duplicated the work of some other agency 
or Department,^ 

Hillenkoetter recommended for the Agency that the directive of 
the Council concerning the production of intelligence, "NSCID 3," 
should be revised* It was possible to suggest that the Council do so 
in order to reduce the independent reporting of the Director and to 
require that he "coordinate" with the departmental agencies even before 
» * ld.n g his oral statements at the request of the Council and the Presi- 
dent. Hillenkoetter proposed, however, that "NSCID 3" be strengthened 
to provide for "adequate treatment of the matter of priority" within 
the departmental agencies; they should give better support to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. There should be better allocation of 
responsibilities for production and clearer definition of the fields of 
common concern. It was, then, primarily for the Council to take action 

and improve the central intelligence system which Congress had authorized 
it to direct,* 

As for the proposed Estimates Division, Hillenkoetter saw no need 
to create a new office apart from "ORE." An "Estimates Group," as 
recommended by both the Dulles and the Eberstadt Reports, could be 
formed within "ORE" at the highest level. This would avoid the duplica- 
tion of a special staff and researchers for the new office. The 
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Estimates Group would obtain the "ultimate control and coordination 
of estimates" desired by the Dulles Group. ^ 

The "Comments" of the Agency on the "Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions" of the Dulles Survey Group went to the National Security Council 
on February 28, 19U9 with those of the Any and the Atomic Energy 
Comission. Others soon followed which will be examined in the next 
chapter with the McNarney Report and subsequent actions of the National 
Security Council. There remained buried in the files of the Office of 
Reports and Estimates within the Central Intelligence Agency an 
appraisal of the situation by the Chief of the Far East/Pacific Branch. 
It might have gone along too for the Council to ponder when 

the findings of its Intelligence Survey Group and the answers of the 
Agency. 

Captain E. Vatts of the Navy, on a tour of duty in the Agency, 
expressed his views with engaging candor. The "principal shortcomings 
of CIA," he said, were due primarily to "a lack of direction from NSC 
itself." In the three years of the Agency's existence it had been 
"abundantly clear that individual departmental interests are not wholly 
subject to the erosive disintegration of time." The Director of Central 
Intelligence was "powerless himself to overcome this situation." The 
Council, on the other hand, was in a position "to correct by direction." 
The Dulles Report apparently failed to recognize "this basic evil." 

It placed "the responsibility for failures in the lap of the Director's 
office." Reorganizations such 
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and Estimates would "actually hamper a progress" which had made "good 
strides even though at the pace of a turtle. 
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Change - 191*9-1950 

Secretary Forrestal recelred the report of the Intelligence 

( 

Surrey Group aa a "guide book" for a "long tine to cone." He wrote to 
Dulles an February 21*, 19U9 that it was an exasgile of how a report 
, should be prepared. But Forrestal was not to live to see it applied. 

When the National Security Council determined what it should do about 
the recommendations of the Dulles Report as they had been shaped for 
action, Louis Johnson was Secretary of Defense in place of James 
K Forrestal. The change was not fortunate far the Agency. Forrestal had 

done much of the pioneering in the union of the armed farces and the 
development of the central intelligence organization. He had acquired 
( comprehension of those problems and their interrelationships through 

experience. Such knowledge was not to be expected of Johnson who came 
relatively uninformed to the post as the "principal adviser" of the 
(■ President with regard to matters pertaining to the national security.^ - 

Johnson was not to be blamed far the lack of information. It 
was, though, a matter of mare than interesting speculation what 
Forrestal would have done with the Dulles Report and the Comments of 
the Agency had he re m a ine d in the office of the Secretary of Defense. 
There could not have been the feud with Secretary Acheson which marred 
the effectiveness of Secretary Johnson in the office. At times the 
quarrel made it practically impossible far Admiral Hill enko etter as 
Director of Central Intelligence to get the business of the Central 
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Intelligence Agency through the National Security Council. The 
Secretaries of State and Defense were hardly on speaking terms. 
Animosity between Acheson and Johnson, however, did not keep the Depart- 
ment of State and the National Military Establishment from working 
together against Hillenkoetter's administration of the Agency.^ 

Secretary Johnson was too busy to read the Dulles Beport or 

Hillenkoetter's Comments. Instead he asked General Joseph T. McNarney 

to study them far him and report. The result was the appointment of 

Carlisle H. Humelsine fbr the State Department and McNarney far the 

National Military Establishment to prepare Tw^ nnimftnrin -h-) m <i to 

Council. According to Admiral Hillenkoetter, Humelsine hardly said yes 

and he never said no. It was McNarney who did the work for what is 

known in the Agency as "NSC 50," submitted by the Secretaries of State - 

and Defense to the National Security Council on July 1, I 9 U 9 . Souers 

far the Council, Armstrong from the State Department, and others 

2 

attended some meetings. 

Admiral Souers recalled that the State Department was so eager 
to get rid of Hillenkoetter that it made concessions which it should 
not have given to the Military Establishment. When Souers took excep- 
tion, he was told that he was defending "his man" Hillenkoetter. 

This was not true, be said, because he had not picked Hillenk oetter 
far the President. Souers was curious to know who had. He learned 
subsequently that it was Admiral Leahy. ^ 
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In fairness to General McNamey, he should not be called the 

l 

"hatchet man" of Secretary Johnson. McNamey had been interested in 
intelligence during the days of "OSS” and had made a study of it 
together with Admiral Home far Donovan. Nor is it fair to say that 
"NSC 50" was just another report by Robert Blum because he served 
McNamey as he had Dalles. There was humor In the fact that Blum wrote 
comments upon his own observations. But the amusement was chiefly 

Blum's. McNamey was responsible far a report differing from and t-alring v 

issue with the Dulles Report in specific instances. Humelsine may 
have been mate; not so, other members of the State Department. The 

activities of Webb and Armstrong will appear shortly.^ * 

i 

Familiar Bearings 

f 

It was to be expected that the departmental services would be 
heard on the Dulles Report because of their "common concern" in t-h* 

central intelligence system. It was as fully to be expected that their < 

representatives would taka accustomed exceptions to the organization 
and performance of the Agency. By this time these opinions had bec ome 

habitual, though the chiefs of intelligence in some instances had been q 

changed. General Chamberlin had been replaced by G ener al S. Leroy 

Irwin. General McD on a ld had given way to General Charles P. cahwH 

as Director of Intelligence for the Air Force. Admiral Inglis was st ill 

present to state his honest and stubborn case far a c olle ctive 

interdepartmental enterprise. 2 
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The Atonic Energy Commission was the first to reply to 
Hillenkoetter's request that the members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee should comment for the National Security Council. Dr. 

Walter F. Colby wrote on February 2k, 19h9 opposing the suggestion 
that the Commission should be dropped fran membership in the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee. Colby objected also to the statement in 
the Dulles Report that the role of "AEC" in intelligence was "a 
limi ted one and co nf i n ed to a highly specialized field, 

Ihe interest of the Commission in raw materials, export control 
and military applications, said Colby, could not be called " highly 

limited." The importance of nuclear energy in the national def ens e ^ 

could not be overemphasized. The Atomic Energy Connission should 
retain permanent membership in the Intelligence Advisory Committee 

especially since the Committee was to include with its advisory func- * 

tions the "evaluation of final reports and estimates." Colby favored 

the reorganization within the Agency which brought the Nuclear Energy 

Group from the Office of Special Operations into the new Office of 

Scientific Intelligence. He was concerned only that there be 

insulation for certain information which required clearance by "AEC," 

and that it should have direct access to the work of the Nuclear 

Energy Group through special representation in the new Office. The 

Office of Special Operations, he said, needed as close liaison with 

"AEC" as with the Armed Services and the Department of State. ^ C 

General Irwin replied for the Amy's Military Intelligence Division 
and General Staff on February 25. It was inappropriate for him to 
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comment upon "the internal organization or administration of the 
Agency." He carefully avoided doing so and confined his remarks to 
those matters in which he believed the Army had an interest. It was 
notable but not surprising, therefore, to find General Irwin virt ually 
agreeing with Admiral Hillenkoetter that the Dulles Report erred when 
it stated categorically that the Agency had not f ully discharged its 
responsibility for coordinating the intelligence activities of the 
departmental agencies.^ 

Irwin's viewpoint, however, was not the same as Hillenkoetter' s. 

To General Irwin the business of coordinating those activities belonged 
to the Intelligence Advisory Committee as a body. The Director of 
Central Intelligence had no individual responsibility in the matter. 

The idea that he had such a mandate to control activities, said Irwin, 
was not sound; it was based on an interpretation of the Act of Congress 
not shared by the National Security Council. The various directives 
of the Council indeed proved the point, as General Irwin maintained. 
Whether the Council should have exercised its undoubted authority 
under the Act of Congress and should have given such a mandate to the 
Director of Central Intelligence is another question. 

General Irwin did not discuss it. Instead, he declared that the 
Director of Central Intelligence had no part in the National Military 
Establishment and accordingly no mandate to supervise, direct, or 
control the intelligence agencies of the Services. Their staffs were 
responsible to their own Chiefs. of Staff and to the Secretaries. There 
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Irwin left the argujnent. It could have been completed far him by 
those who held that the Secretaries themselves were collectively respon- 
sible in the National Security Council. far issuing a mandate to the 
Director of Intelligence, just as they were individually responsible 
for directing their respective Departments. They might have issued 
such an order from the Council if they wished the Director of Central 
Intelligence to do more than advise the several departmental chiefs of 
intelligence that they ought to coordinate their activities because 
they should avoid competition, repetition, and lack of enterprise. 

General Irwin accepted the statement of the Dulles Report that 
more active efforts and better coordination were needed in scientific 
intelligence. The "FBI" should participate in the Intelligence Advisory. 
Committee if the Attorney General and the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence so desired. But the Director of Central Intelligence should not 
be permanent chairman of the United States Communications Intelligence • 
Board. In this Irwin agreed with Hillenkoetter. Membership seemed 
sufficient where decisions had to be unanimous. It was not until the 
fall of 1952 under the administration of General Smith that the 

f 

Director of Central Intelligence became permanent chairman of "USCIB." 1 

The idea of the IXilles Group that the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Joint Intelligence Group under the Joint Chiefs of Staff h 
be dropped from permanent membership in the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee did not appeal to General Irwin. They should participate 
in the Advisory Committeej it should engage in the discussion gpd aporoval 


rn 
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of national estimates. This opinion may appear surprising after one 
has read Irwin’s statement that too much dependence for preparing 
estimates had been placed within the Agency upon personnel from the 
Services. It seems odd to complain of using persons In one place and 
then to advocate the use of them in another for much the same purpose. 
But then, General Irwin was joining in the chorus; there had been 
confusion in "CIA” with regard to national intelligence estimates and 
miscellaneous activities in research and reporting. 

Irwin was also criticising the Agency for preparing estimates 
without c onsul tation in fields of "primary concern" to other agencies. 
He made this remark without considering whether some of those estimates 
such as the review of the world situation for the National Security 
Council and certain intelligence memoranda had been supplied an 
request from other agencies which did not expect the estimates to be 
held until coordinated among the several departmental Intelligence ser- 
vices.^ 

It was significant that the Council in its meeting on January 6, 
19U9 instructed the Director of Central Intelligence to supplement 
the Agency* s written reports on the world situation with monthly oral 
presentations of intelligence to the Council. There was no stipulation 
that the statements had to be coordinated among the Departments before 
presentation. It was relevant to the criticism of the Agency that 
President Truman himself, in the meeting of the Council on April 21, 
19U9, commented upon the reports of the Council and the Agency as "one 
of the best means available to the President for obtaining coordinated 
advice as a basis for reaching decisions. 
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On behalf of the Army, and military men generally. Major General ' 
Irwin, GSC, Director of Intelligence, did not concur in the statement 
of the Dulles Report that the intelligence agencies of the Services 
should be staffed with' specialists who concentrated upon intelligence 
over the major portion of their careers. His views were typical of 
professional soldiers who see in the command of troops the way. to rank, 
preferment, and recognition. The most that Irwin would concede fcr 
the Military Inte llig ence Division was "semi-permanent specialization" 
by a s m all percentage of senior officers. This concession was short 
too of the recommendations in the Eberstadt Report.^ 

Major General W. E. Todd, writing on March 3 far the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as Deputy Director for Intelligence of the Joint Staff, took 
exception to the statement in the Dulles Report that representaticn of 
the Joint Staff on the Intelligence Advisory Committee was "largely 
duplicative" because there were so many other members of the Armed Ser- 
vices there. General Todd had attended the meetings of the Committee 
and knew its relationships with Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter as 
Directors of Central Inte llig ence; Todd maintained that he represented 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff rather than any Service. He believed that 
such representation for the Joint Chiefs should not be reduced to 
"an ad hoc basis"; for the representative would be excluded from the 
Committee unless invited to attend. This, he said, would deprive the 
Joint Staff and the Joint Intelligence Committee under the Joint Chiefs 

of most of the benefits which they then derived from association with 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee. ^ 
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Participation in its meetings during the past year, Todd said, 
had enabled him to keep informed on matters of common interest and 
concern. It had insured too that the estimates, plans, and policies 
of the Joint Intelligence Committee were "in harmony" with those which 
were "national in scope." Todd's reluctance to take part in the 
affairs of the Agency at the working level, did not interfere now; he 
accepted the proposal in the Dulles Report that the Joint Intelli- 
gence Group of the Joint Staff should work in "close liaison" with the 
new Estimates Division in the Agency. He favored the idea that the 
representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Inte llig ence 
Advisory Committee should share in producing the "coordinated national 
intelligence estimates” for which the Dulles Group would have the 
members of the Committee take collective responsibility with the 
Director of Central Intelligence . 1 

Those who had followed Admiral Inglis » persistent efforts from 

the beginning of the Central Intelligence Group would expect Mm to 

* 

read the Dulles Report for every justification of his "philosophy" 
that Central Intelligence should be a collective interdepartmental 
enterprise. They could not have been surprised when they saw his com- 
ments on March It for the National Security Council by way of the 
"Director, Central Intelligence Agency." It was significant that 
Inglis did not entitle Hillenkoetter Director of Central Intelligence; 
he was to Inglis only the head of .the Agency. Hillenkoetter had no 
authority in the intelligence agencies of the Departments; that, said 
Inglis, would be inconsistent with "normal command relations."^ 
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Inglis did not propose that the Council should give such 
authority over the departmental chiefs of inte llig ence to the Director 
of Central Intelligence, even though he was by Act of Congress and 
by action of the Council itself adviser to the Council on matters of 
intelligence relating to the national security. Inglis stated, as 
he had before, that the Intelligence Advisory Committee which the 
departmental chiefs composed should participate in coordinating the 
int elli gence activities of the various agencies. But now he made M «■ 
position clearer than ever by declaring that the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee, having the responsibility collectively, should be given 
the collective authority to maintain that responsibility.^ 

The Secretaries in the National Security Council, in other words, 
should not exercise the authority. Nor should they delegate it to 
their own chief intelligence officer. They should assign it to their 
subordinate departmental chiefs of intelligence in the Advisory Com- 
mittee. For this purpose, Inglis would have the Council revise 
"NSCID l." The name of the Committee should be changed to Intelligence 
Coordinating Committee. It should have power to forward its recom- 
mendations to the Council whether or not the Director of the Agency 
agreed. Though Inglis did not say, this meant that if he had his way, 
the judgment of James Forrestal, first Secretary of Defense, would be 
forgotten. The Intelligence Advisory Committee, by whatever name, 
would be the governing board of the Central Intelligence Agency . 2 




Admiral Inglis, Director of Naval Intelligence, must have known 
from his long familiarity with "normal command relations" that the 
power of decision had to be exercised somewhere. Sovereignty must 
reside either in the will of the despot or in the tyranny of the 
majority. It is futile to expect decisions of any moment from the con- 
certed action of interested parties unless they are like-minded and 
their interests virtually coincide, as they seldom do. In gl i s most 
have known too from his years of experience in the Intelligence Advisory 
Board, and its successor, the Advisory Committee, that at best the 
system which he advocated was vulnerable to ceaseless conferring, 
stalling, reconsidering, and recourse to ad hoc studies for the sake 
not of information but of delay. These experiences he did not put 
before the National Security Council in his comments, upon the Dulles 
Report . 1 

. The conception of "I CAPS" which Inglis held was historically 
inaccurate. It had not originated as a staff of the Intelligence 
Advisory Board. Vandenberg had created it to replace the Central 
Planning Staff in the Croup j "ICAPS" was to serve as his personal staff 
to work with the In tellig ence Advisory Board so that the Board might 

r 

be kept informed of his purposes and plans as Director of Central 
Intelligence. The members of "ICAPS" had been chosen from the Armed 
Services and the State Department to represent their interests and views 
But the members of "ICAPS" had been responsible to the Director and 
not to the chiefs of intelligence in their respective services. It 
was the Intelligence Advisory Board which had vitiated "ICAPS" as an 
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instrument of coordination by sending ad hoc committees to deal with i 

it on every issue. This became such a habit that Hillenkoetter had 
suggested the Standing Committee . It saved at least the effort con- 
sumed in designating the same group of junior officers to serve as ( 

another ad hoc committee.^ 

Admiral Inglis would break urn this dilatory practice. He would 

reform "ICAPS" as the "Coordinating Staff" of the Intelligence 

Coordinating Committee. A representative of the Director should be 

chairman of the Staff, but it should receive its instructions from the 

Committee. Inglis would frankly take the Staff away from the Director 

of the Agency and make it responsible to .the departmental chiefs of 

2 

intelligence in the Committee. 

Inglis favored placing all covert functions of the Agency under 

( 

a single administrative division. It would improve security, he said; 
it might also be assumed that by inference he endorsed the plan of 
"policy guidance" in "NSC 10-2" which was explicit in the proposed mer- 
ger of "OPC," "OSO," and the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations. 

But as Inglis made no comment on that possibility. It can be no more 
than a logical assumption. In view of his devotion to the concept of 

the Advisory Committee as a governing board for all matters of coordina- ^ 

tion, it would seem likely that he preferred to have the Advisory 
Corimittee supply also that "guidance" in covert operations, rather 

than to have special representatives of the State Department and the C 

National Military Establishment serve as a Consultants Group for the 
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purpose . Such an extension of authority to his Intelligence Coordinating 
Committee would have been consistent with his concept of the Central 
Intelligence Agency as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity ." 1 

Ingl •* a opposed the reccanendation of the Dulles Group that there 
should be an Estimates Division. He did not think it necessary in 
order to review the specialized product of the departmental agencies 
and to prepare coordinated national intelligence estimates. Such a 
board of "review of reviews," he said, would be hard to staff and it 
would duplicate the functions which the Dulles Group expected the recon- 
stituted Intelligence Advisory Committee to perform. His statement 
should remind us that he had objected to Montague's plan in I9U6 for a 
Chief and four Assistants who should represent the Departments in the 
Estimates Branch of the Central Be porta Staff enlarged to become the 
Office of Be porta and Estimates'. AA«<T»ai In gUa was not one to waver 
from any position which ha had taken originally with conviction . 2 

Ingll n worked over again the question whether or not the Director 
of Central Intel l ige n ce should be a civilian, and cams out with the 
familiar conclusion. The best man of course Hhnnfri he chosen, but the 
woods were not full of qualified civ ilians . In wartime IngUa would 
prefer, though he did not actually say, that the Agency should be under 
the orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Intelligence Cam— 
mltte was studying the problem} as a member of the Caanittee he therefore 
would refrain from comment until the Joint Chiefs had acted upon the 
Committee's recoanendations. It was a typically military reaction. 
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Other committees were considering the matter, .not the least of which 
was the civilian committee under Eberstadt's chairmanship for the 
Hoover Commission.^ 

One more commentator on the Dulles Report objected to the proposal 
that the Director of Central Intelligence should be made chairman 
of the United States Communications Intelligence Board. Inglis saw 
no reason for change from the practice of assigning the office annually 
in rotation. ^ 

To insure timely action in "crisis situations," said Inglis, the 
"echelons above the IAC" must be made fully aware that the Committee 
was prepared to handle the intelligence rapidly J Information received 
through "Eyes Only" messages and similar sources must be relayed expe- 
ditiously' to the member of the Committee under the particular echelon. 
He wished an "NSC ID" to that effect. One may doubt, however, that 
Admiral Inglis would have been willing to transmit as quickly and com- 
pletely the "operational intelligence" which he had been so determined 
to keep from civilian estimators. Matters of "sole concern" to the 
National Military Establishment, he said, should he coordinated through 
the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
still is difficult to persuade military men that civilians should know 
the "capabilities and intentions" of their own defensive forces. 

Such knowledge is nevertheless vital to the construction of effective 

3 

national intelligence estimates. 
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There was no paper on the Dulles Report from the Air Force. The 
c omme nts which its Directorate of Intelligence had approved in detail 
went on March 1, 19U9 to the office of Secretary Symington, and appar- 
ently no farther. No - copy could be found for this study in the files 
of the Agency, nor with the comments of other Departments in the min-- . 
utes of the National Security Council. General Charles P. Cabell, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, could not at first recall in 
August, 1953 what had happened to his recommendations on the Dulles 
Report when he was Director of Intelligence in the Air Force. But he 

thought that he had taken a position more favorable to it than most, 

1 

and he remembered that Admiral Hillenkoetter was not pleased. 

General Cabell was provoked by Hillenkoetter 1 s neglect of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee. Cabell therefore proposed that the 
Committee should be the advisory body of the National Security Council 
on "governmental intelligence problems." The Committee should have 
its "own procedures" including those for national intelligence esti- 
mates "in both routine and crisis situations.” The Director of 
Central Intelligence might use this new Committee of the Council "to 
provide advice to him in the performance of his statutory duties." 
Cabell did not think that Congress would have to rewrite the National 
Security Act of 19U7 in order to provide such an advisory board under 
Section 303 of the Act. The duty of the Agency under Section 102(d) 
to advise the Council on the "intelligence activities" of the 
Departments and to make recommendations to the Council for the 
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coordination of those activities, Cabell insisted, .was not an exclu- 
sive function. The national Security Council could have other sources 

1 

of advice and counsel. 

What the Secretary of the Air Force said in the meeting of the 
Council on ^pril 7, 19li9 when the Dulles Report was considered with 
Hillenkoetter's Comments for the Agency and those of other Departments, 
is not an available record. The minutes of the Council are statements 
of action and not of opinions and arguments. The remarks of its mem- 
bers are memoranda to the President and if kept, are among his own 
papers. There were pencilled remarks upon the recommendations from 
the Directorate of Intelligence when they were returned without the 
Secretary's signature. Cabell's idea of a "national Security Council 
Intelligence Advisory Committee" was rejected. Among the marginal 
notes on the recommendations of tbs Directorate of Intelligence, Air 

Force, were: "The DCI should be the Dd".... "Either the DCI should be 

2 

something, or it all should be chucked." 
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Tbs coament on the Dulles He port from the State Department was 
not relayed through Hillenkoetter, Director of Central Intelligence. 
Notice was given that Armstrong would submit his views directly to the 
Secretary of State* Complying with the action of the Council on 
March 22, Under Secretary James S* Tebb on April U stated the "basic 
Issues” which according to tbs Department the Dulles Group bad raised 
for consideration by the Council at its next meeting on April 7, 19U9* 1 
These issues did not take Tebb long to state* Har did he leave 
ambiguity regarding the attitude of the Department. The Central 
Intelligence Agency was properly placed under the National Security 
Council in the structure of the Government* The Intelligence Advisory 
Committee was soundly conceived* Its advisory relationship with the 
Director of Central Intelligence was correct; it should participate 
more actively with the Director in coordinating intelligence activities 
and producing finished estimates* The allocation of responsibilities 
among the agencies with respect to coordination should be carried out 
under "the forthright leadership of CIA.” In producing estimates for 
the President and the Council, the Agency should utilize the facilities 
of the members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. They should 
assume collective responsibility for those estimates* 

Tebb did not say what the Director of Central Intelligence should 
do if there were no response from tbs several agencies to the "forthright 
leadership” of the Agency in the allocation of responsibilities* Nor 
did ha Indicate what should be done about the collective responsibility 
of members of tbs Intelligence Advisory Cooaittee for a national estimate 
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if a majority of them disagreed with the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and they did not have the authority to override his opinion 
as Admiral Inglis wished. 

Webb declared that the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation should be a member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee in 
order to improve the coordination of intelligence and security. Secret 
operations should be integrated with secret inte lligenc e a nd the 
domestic exploitation of foreign intelligence in a "single self- 
administered office" within the Central Intelligence Agency. And f inally , 
the Director of Central Intelligence should be a civilian. The 
President should be "invited to give his early consideration to a per- 
son of considerable stature and prominence, possessing the requisite 
qualifications of experience and willingness to serve." Perhaps 
Mr. Webb already had the person in mind. It was certain that as soon 

as the President discovered him, 1ft*. Webb would have Admiral Hillen- 

* 1 
koetter depart. 
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McNarney at Work ' 

The Secretaries of State and Defense by order of the National 
Security Council were to hare the benefit of consultation with the 
Departments of the Treasury and Justice in digesting the Dulles Report 

“ * *■ c °”” u — * a °“ « 

had services concerned with foreigners entering the country and with 

matters of internal security. No evidence has been preserved in the 

file of the Agency on "NSC 50" to show whether the Treasury gave any 

heip to Humelsine, McNarney, and their staff} there was no great reason 

why the Treasury should do so, beyond its interest in apprehending 

smugglers. The Bureau of the Budget and the Comptroller General's 

Office were l ik ely to be more useful in appr aising the Dulles Report. ^ 

But there was activity in the Department of Justice to make sure that 
no invasion occurred into the realm of J. Edgar Hoover. Admiral Sonars 

recalled that Attorney General Tom Clark was vehement on the telephone ^ 

against the Dulles Report as he read it. Souers was amused, in recol- 
lection, because Correa had been supposed to be the particular friend 

of the "FBI" by reason of his own service in the Department of Justice. 1 & 

dark sent an elaborate statement to General McNarney in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense as the General's report came under final 

discussion during May before going to the Council for action. If the < 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, said dark, became a menber of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, "NSdD 1" should be amended. It 
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should not effect or change the duties and responsibilities of the 
Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference recently established; nor 
should it impair the Jurisdiction of the "FBI" over domestic espionage, 
counterespionage, sabotage, subversion and related matters affecting 
internal security.^ 

Clark and Hoover were not satisfied that the Act of Congress kept 

the Central Intelligence Agency from the field of internal security. 

Apparently they did not believe there was sufficient protection in 

requiring Hillenkoetter to ask in writing for Hoover's permission before 

anyone from the Agency could see the materials of intelligence which 

2 

the Bureau collected in its pursuit of subversives. 

s 

The Attorney General and the Director of the "IB I" really wanted 
more than protection. Clark proposed that the Interdepartmental Intel- 
ligence Conference, operating under "NSC l?/h" as approved by the Presi- 


dent on March 23, 19U9, should have powers of coordination* 


As set up by the Council, the Interdepartmental Intelligence Con 
ference, "UC," and its companion, the Interdepartmental Committee on 


BS* “ i***j?i1 ■ i. : 
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Internal Security or "I CIS," were designed to exclude the Central Intel* 
ligence Agency. It was to have representation only upon invitation 
as an "ad hoc" neater. The "IIC," responsible for the "coordination 
of the investigation" of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
subversion, and "other related intelligence matters affecting internal 
security," was to consist of the Director of the "FBI," the Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, tee Director of the Arny*s Int ellig ence Division, 
and the Director of Intelligence for the Air Force. The "ICIS," to 
handle other matters of internal security, would be oomposed of repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of State, the Treasury, Justice and 
the National Military Establishment, Again there was no permanent 
membership far the Central Intelligence Agency, A representative 
of the National Security Council served both committees as an advisor, 
assistant, and observer and reporter for the Council, He was not to 
have aqy powers of instruction, direction or supervision. Mr. J. Patrick 
Coyne, formerly with the "FBI," was appointed to the office . 1 

Intelligence is inseparable from internal security. The directive 
of the Council Itself specifically, acknowledged the fact by referring 
to "other related intelligence matters affecting internal security." 
Moreover, security is not confined to the domestic scene; many affairs 
jeopardising the internal security of tee country have their origins 
far beyond the waterfront. Clandestine intelligence abroad, primarily 
the ooncern of tee Central Intelligence Agency, has inescapable rela- 
tionships with tbe detection of sabotage and subversion within this 
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country. For this very reason, if no other, the Central Int elli gence 
Agency should have constant representation in the interdepartmental 
body supposed to confer upon problems of internal security. But J. 
Edgar Hoover, though not displeased that security reached beyond the 
domestic scene, in fact quite will in g to maintain outposts for the "EBP 
in foreign countries, was not so willing to have "CIA" participate as 
a regular membey of the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference or 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security. 1 

Farther evidence that Clark and Hoover had no such desire or 
intention lay in dark*s statement to McNamey that the Dulles Group 
eere wrong in thinking that the "FBP did not gather intelligence and 


disseminate It as well as coordinate it through the *HC. 


This was not only an acknowledgement that intelligence and security 
were interrelated. It was an admission teat dark and Hoover thought 
of the "FBP itself as a central intelligence organisation. 2 

Careful stucfcr of Clark’s, memorandum to HcNamey with "NSC 17/h n 
could yield no other conclusion than that dark and Hoover had overshot 
their mark in defending the -IBP against possible encroachment by the 
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Central Intelligence Agency. It le hard to believe that the Inter- 
departmental Intelligence Conference was authorised to extend its 
jurisdiction to functions which had been assigned primarily to the 

Agency by the Act of Congress* The "HC" was intended to reconcile . 

conflicting interpretations and activities, to prevent obstruction and 
interference through ignorance) it was to keep the "FBI* and the Arned 
Services reciprocally infomed and interacting* The Conference an'd 
its companion, the "ICIS," were cot to usurp the established coordi- 
nating functions either of the Central Intelligence Agency or of the 

Intelligence Advisory Committee, any sure than they were to invade 

, < 

the sacred precincts of Hoover's Bureau of Investigation, 

After a neeting of representatives froa the Council and the Mili- 
tary Establishment with HiUenkoetter, McHaraey's report was phrased 

in such a way that Clark and Hoover should have no fear* The "FBI" ^ 

would not becoM too hampered and involved if Hoover accepted a per- 
wsneot place in the Intelligence Advisory Cosed.ttee* He wight even 

take part in constructing the "crisis" estimates which the Dulles Group ( 

urged* This affair should recall Hoover's concern in 191*6, end the 
progress of his thinking, when Vandanberg established the Contact Branch 

in the Of floe of Operations to obtain foreign intelligence wi thin < - 

country* It was Admiral Leahy, personal representative of the President, 

2 

who seemed then to be successful in rem o ving the tension* 

Hoover was reluctant to join the Intelligence Advisory Committee, ( 

even more so to engage in its national estimating* As Souers r emar ked 
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to him, ha was not equipped far that sort of work; he shoald take part 
in It only as an observer* He should participate In the coordination 
of Intelligence activities* The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
though hesitant and on occasion anxious to withdraw, had maintained 

i 

until the fall of 1953 when this was written, its r epr esentation in 
the "IAC" and the subcommittees on the working level at the insistence 
of the Office of National Estimates. There was advantage in having 
a member of the "FBI" present to make its contribution should a matter 
in which it was interested suddenly appear during the discussion of a 
forthcoming estimate.^ 

With Clark and Hoover satisfied that the "FBI* was secure, that ( 

nothing in "NSdD 1 " as revised would alter "NSC 17 / 1 ;, ■ there were no 
further departmental objections to having the National Security Council 
act upon the conclusions which McHarney drew from his study of the < 

Dulles Report. As they differed in several instances from the recom- 
mendations of the Dulles Group, KcNarnsy's proposals merit consideration 
At some length. ( 

The Act of Congress was sound as approved by the President in 
19U7. There was no need for amendment*. The location of the Central 
Intelligence Agency under the National Security Council was proper. ( 

m time of war certain functions and responsibilities of the Agency 
should be under military control. It only remained for the Director 
of Central Intelligence himself to establish "close liaison" with the ( 

two members of the Council upon whom the Agency chiefly depended, the 
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Secretaries of State and Defense. It vas a relationship which 
Hillenkoetter had re commended from the start and which Secretaries 
Lovett and Porrestal had favored. But it was one which the feud 
between Secretaries Ache son and Johnson was not wuiHng easy for 
Hillenkoetter to obtain.^ 

The McHarney Report endorsed as a "statement of principles" the 
conclusions of the Dulles Group that "CIA" had not fully discharged 
its responsibility for coordinating intelligence activities. The 
Intelligence Advisory Committee should engage more actively both in 
such "continuing coordination" and in the "discussion and approval" 
of intelligence estimates. General McHarney did not accept General 
Irwin* s view that the Director had no individual responsibility for 
coordination. McHarney agreed with the Dulles Group that Hillenkoetter 
should take "forthright initiative and leadership" in the Intelligence 
Advisory 'Committee. The McHarney Report recommended that "NSCED 1" 
should be amended to further that accomplishment. 

The directive should be revamped to make the Director of Central 
Intelligence a member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee and its 
ch a i rman . Other members should be the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the chiefs of intelligence from the Departments of 
State, Amy, Ravy, and Air Pbrce, the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Atomic Energy Commission. All might have representa- 
tives attend in their places. Any other agency concerned with the 
national security would be invited by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to send a representative whenever matters within its jurisdiction 
were to be discussed. 
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Admiral Hlllenkoetter himself had suggested at the time of the 
adoption of "NSCID 1" in December, 19U7 that the Director should be a 
member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee and its r;h«iTwu,H . jt 
would seem that a person in command should not be a member of the board 
which advised him. But the concept of the Advisory Committee was 
changing. The original idea had been that it should cooperate with 
the Director in making national estimates. The idea had fallen into 
disuse largely through reluctance or indifference on the part of 
responsible officers in the Departments. If the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee were actually to develop now into such a cooperative esti- 
mating Board, working with and sharing responsibility with the Director, 
there would be reason for him to be a member of that body. He would 
function then in much the same manner as the Ting in Council of British - 
constitutional history. It is not apparent, however, that the original 
concept of the Intelligence Advisory Board had been recaptured in 19l»9 
and placed uppermost in the minds of Hlllenkoetter 1 s critics. It is 
not easy to think of them as wishing to see him sit nv* a ring in 
Council.* 

General McNaroey did not approve the recommendation in the Dulles 
Report that membership of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the n IAC" should be abandoned. On the contrary, 
he tacitly accepted the arguments of Hlllenkoetter, Colby, and Todd 
that the Commission and the Joint Chiefs should continue to have 
representation in the Advisory Committee. We should take note also 
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that McNarney*a revision of "NSCID 1" retained the stipulation tha t 
the Committee should "advise the Director of Central Intelligence." 

There was no connotation of guidance or supervision; he was not to 
wait upon the consent of the Committee* General McNamey did not agree 
with Admiral Inglis that the "IAC" should become the Intelligence Coor- 
dinating Committee and take over the business of the Central Intelligence 
Agency as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity." Though McHarney 
did not say it in so many words, he was treating "CIA" as an "independent 
agency" and the Director of Central Intelligence indisputably as its 
head. 1 

McNamey made this clearer still when he came to the recommenda- 
tions of the Dulles Group concerning national intelligence estimates 
and dissents. He agreed with the Group that there had been "confusion" 

in the Agency, between its responsibility for "coordinated national ( 

intelligence estimates" and its responsibility for miscellaneous research 
and reporting. The Agency should interpret and follow the directives 

of the Council "so as to refrain as far as possible" from competi tion ( 

in producing "research intelligence estimates." But McHarney concurred 
in the conclusion of the Dulles Report with an exception; and it was a 

significant demurrer. He did not believe that the Director and the ( 

Inte lli gence Advisory Conmittee should be bound by "the concept of 
collective responsibility." 

Coordinated national intelligence under such restriction, he said, ( 

would be inevitably reduced to "the lowest common denominator asung the 
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agendas concerned." The procedure to be adopted should permit the 
Director and the Committee to fulfil their "respective responsibilities" 
to the President and to the National Security Council. And this should 
be "regardless of unanimous consent." McNarney proposed "concurrent 
submissions." He recommended the revision of "NSCID 1" to allo y "sub- 
stantially differing opinions" in place of "an agreed statement of 
substantial dissent."^ 

It would appear that McNarney stood upon the ground which Vandehberg 
and Hillenkoetter had taken for their individual responsibility as 
Directors of Central Intelligence. The Director rather than the depart- 
mental chiefs in the Advisory Committee was responsible. But it is 
hard to find in the text of the McNarney Report any advance over previous 
arrangements regarding that responsibility. The idea had been through- 
out the life of the Central Intelligence Croup and of the Agency from 
the President* s Directive of January 22, 19h6 up to this time that the 
Director could submit his considered opinion as the estimate of the ’ 
central intelligence organization. The only qualification was that he 
should also submit any substantial dissent from that opinion by the 
representatives of the Departments. The makers of policy in the National 
Security Council or elsewhere were free to take either estimate, or to 
rely on their own if they wished. McNarney *s proposal to allow several 
rather than one substantial dissent loosened the requirements for 
coordinated intelligence estimates. He had not found a new formula. 

The problem was still one of performance according to old principles.? 
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Tbs Joist Intelligence Committee of tbo Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Including drill an as sell as military representation, had produced 
under the stress of ear national Intelligence estimates worthy of the 
naan. There sere many who felt the same urgency daring the spring of 
19b9, bat they sere sot in co stand* Before another year had paseed 
co n ditions approximating the stresa of sir had returned* One contention 
is that, eras so, there sere so national eatiaatea properly coordinated 

\ 

and compounded from departmental Intelligence end other Information 

i 

i until the adroit of General Smith and the Office of lational Es timat es 

1a the fall of 19$0* The opposing Ties, quite as effectivsly presented, 
is that If tbs estimates on * Korea* «»h came from the Agency prior 

to the Communist invasion below the 38th parallel sere not constructed 
according to the Dalles or ths McBsraey formulas, they sere nevertheless 
national In scope* They sere la feet surprisingly- accurate forecasts 
of events to cena*^ 

The HcHamay H sport gathered from the conclusions and reeaanasnda> 
tlons throughout the Dulles Report a list of particular questions 
the Rational Security Council should call to ths attention of the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
for •early and sustained action." The Director should submit a progress 
report within six months* Ths questions sera sdsntlflc intelligence, 
domestic intelligence and counterintelligence related to national security, 
coordinated estimates in crises, the allocation of responsibility for 
political summaries} ths exploitation of foreign nationals within the 
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United States, covert intelligence activities in occupied areas, the 
handling of * defectors," counterespionage abroad and at hone. These 
topics, eight in all, were the subject of controversy among the Agency, 
the "FBI,* the Depart want of State, and the Aimed Services throughout 
the reminder of BUleekoetter*s stay in office as Director of Central 
Intelligence. Many of thm perplexed the adaini stration of his suc- 
cessor, General Smith, and renal ned for Mr. Dulles to handle.^ 

General MeRaxasy followed the lead of the Dulles Group to re coamend 

specified changes in the internal organisation of the Agency. The 

Rational Security Council, he said, should order the Director of Central 

Intelligenee to report in ninety days hov far ha had gone uith the 

changes. This was xuch mars drastic than the manner of the Sberstadt 

Conaitteo of the Hoover Coanisslon in its report to Congress. Ons 

nay question the interpretation of the national Security Act which 

both MoXemey and the Dulles Group assuned in their specific proposals 

2 

and peremptory suggestion of a limitation in tins. 

Congress es t a blishe d the Central Intelligence Agency upon statu- 
tory foundati o ns. Congress could have specified, but did not specity, 
the details of its internal construction. Instead, Congress stipulated 
that the Agency had the duty to perform particular functions under the 
direction of the Rational Security Council . Congress gave the Co uncil 
implicit authority to create branches or divisions, committees, staffs 
or offices uithia the Ageney to exercise those functions. In the 
absence of express assignment by the Council of e function to 





staff or to that office, or denial of the right to the Director, he 
had the right as head of the A gency to organize and reorganize its 
internal structure as he desired. The preemption was of course that 
he -would keep the Council informed. Vandenberg had been assured that 
the Director -would not have to go to the Council for instructions in 
detail. Though he were subject to supervision and direction by his 
superiors in the Council, how he organized and administered institu- 
tions within the Agency would be his own concern* Any one who 
observed the arrangements and rearrangements more recently under 
General Smith could hardly deny the fact. Such matters of institu- 
tion and procedure were his privilege.^ 

Even Secretary BayaU for all practical purposes had admitted 
this right of the Director of Central Intelligence when he that 
the Director should look to the Council for "broad directives. * 

Boyall had objected to the idea that the Council should delegate its 
authority to a subcommittee of itself j he had not opposed the thought 
that the Director of Central Intelligence whmirf administer the inter- 
nal organization of the Agency. Boyall had advocated that the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee should have autonomy because it represented 
the interests of the Departments in the central intelligence system. 2 

Secretary Boyall had not argued, as the Dulles Group proposed and 
UcNaney agreed, that the Director of Central Intelligence whmiiH be 
ordered to reconstruct his own Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Pl a nnin g Staff to suit tbs departm ent al chiefs of intelligence j or to 
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rearrange the Office of Collection and Dissemination within the Agency 
because some outsiders did not like the way in which it was functioning; 
or to split the Office of Reports and Estimates into new formations 
because others thought them desirable; or to move the Foreign Docu- 
ments Branch from the Office of Operations to the proposed Research ' 

and Heports Division; or to gather the Office of Special Operations, 
the Office of Policy Control , and the Contact- Branch of the Office of t c e 

Operations into one large division of operations. MeNarney did not ( 

agree with the Dulles Croup on placing the Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Branch in that large semi-autonomous division. McNamey also 

remarked that there might be other methods of organisation which would C 

acc ompl ish the same objectives 

All of these proposals were matters of suggestion to the Council 
and, in the absence of directives from the Council, of voluntary C 

acceptance by the Director of Central Intelligence. Hillenkoetter had 
no doubt of the mandate to the Intelligence Survey Group to make sug- 
gestions. In fact be bad bean among the first to propose that there ( 

should be such an investigation and report to the National Security 
Council. He bad cooperated with the Dulles Group. It was supposed to 

take him into its full confidence, as it did not. There was no question c 

of the right to suggest changes, i n cludi n g the removal of the Director. 

Nor was there any question of the right of the National Security 
Council under stipulations in Sections 102 and 303 of the National 
Security Act of 19h7 to issue directives to the Central Intelligence 
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Agency and its head, the Director of Central Intelligence* The right 
to direct him perhaps could be extended so far as to give the Council 
power to dictate whether the Director should employ women rather 
t.Hnn men as secretaries in his outer office, if one may use a trivial 
example to fix the point* The expectation was obvious. The Council 
would seldom if ever have recourse to directives in small detail. 

Sven though it had such power, it would not exercise the power* It 
would confine itself, as Royall proposed, to "broad directives" regarding 
major institutions and policies. 

On the other hand, it was certain that the National Security 
Council could not grant functions to the Agency nor direct actions by 
the Agency beyond *tha intentions of Congress. Any usurpation by the 

» 

Council could be stopped short the mount the Committees of Congress 
came to the business of appropriating the funds, vonchered or uhvouch- 
ered, which were involved in those activities. There were bounds to 
the Council's right of direction over the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The Director of Central Intelligence, moreover, was appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate. The National Security 
Council had the power to direct the Director of Central Intelligence 
but not to remove him from office. Only the President could do that. 

If the President should favor action by the Director of Central 
Intelligence- which the Council did not approve, the situation would 
obviously be unpleasant but the Secretaries in the Council would be 
able to do little about it. 
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Tbs Director of Central Intelligence was close to them in rank 
and distinction within the hierarchy of the Goverment. Souers was 
fully aware of this when he urged Hillenkoetter to drop the practice 
of signing his papers as Bear Admiral and to use his title as Director 
of Central Intelligence. He was at least equal to the Under Secretaries 
of the Departments. He was by Act of Congress the equal of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff among the advisers of the President and the National 
Security Council.^ 

There was no question at all that the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence was superior in position and prestige to the departmental chiefs 
of intelligence who were his advisers in the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee and were supposed to cooperate with him in producing 
national Intelligence estimates. This could have been one reason why ' 
they sought to bring him down to their level in the Intelligence Advi- 
sory Committee, if not below It as tbs executive officer of an agency 
which they would direct from, the Intelligence Advisory Committee as a 
governing board. 

In la ng uage that was diplomatic but without equivocation. General 
McNamey disagreed with the Dulles Croup regarding the “understanding" 
and "the ability" of the directing staff in the Agency. There were 
"important defects," he said, in the organisation and the operations 
of “CIA" but the conclusions of the Dulles Report were “too sweeping." 
There had been too little time for the Hillenkoetter administration to 
develop an effective organization. There was “a lack of common 


understanding" in regard to tbs "respective missions of CIA and the 
departmental intelligence agencies." If this ns an indictment, it 
was to be shared by tbs departmental authorities with the 'responsible 
officers of the Agency. McNarney recommended that the National 
Security Council view the conclusions and recommendations of the Dulles 
Report with these consents in mind.^ 

Be did not think that there were too many military men in the 
Agency, nor that they discouraged its civilians unnecessarily. Con- 
tinuity of service was essential, but the Director did not have to 
be a civilian to insure it. Independence of action could be obtained 
with "a service man or a foreign service officer” if he were either 
retired from his service or given the directorship of the Agency as 
his "final tour of active duty." McHamey proposed only that the 
Council should call these considerations with regard to the Director of 
Central Intelligence to the attention of the President. Others in the 
Agency should be left to the Director. 

lha Dulles Report following up the publicity which Billenkoetter 
and the Agency had received from Representative Brown and others at 
the time of "Bogota," proposed that the Director when In doubt should 
consult the Council regarding the disclosure of secret information and 
should divert public attention to the coordinating activities of the 
Agency. UcNaraay concurred but declared that all publicity was 
undesirable; be opposed tbs procedure recomended by the Dulles Report 
unless it was unavoidable. Be urged that the Director should prepare 
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new directives for the Council covering these matters and should sub- 
mit the directives in thirty days. UcHamey's view could be taken to 
support Hillenkoetter's position quite as much as that of the Dulles 
Survey Gr o u p, Walter Lippmarm, Thomas E. Dewey, or any other critic 
of Klllenkoetter js handling of the Bogota Affair. 1 

General McNaraey joined Admiral Hillenkoetter, General Irwin, and 
Admiral Inglie in opposing the recommendation of the Dulles Group that 
the Director of Central Intelligence should be made permanent chairman 
of the United States Communications Intelligence Board. The rotating 
chairmanship was working satisfactorily. It seemed undesirable to 
make a change.^ 

Begarding the comments in the Dulles Report on the intelligence 
agencies of the Armed Services and the Department of State, the 
Mcttarney Report bad only to repeat the decisions in the Military 
Establishment and the Department. They were not answerable to the 
Council. The State Department concurred with the Dulles Group in 
respect to reorganizing its intelligence staff and designating a high 
officer to m ain t a in close relations with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Those recommendations were to be put into effect. The 
national Military Establishment also agreed in the general conclusions 
of the Dulles Report on its intelligence services, but with one 
decided reservation. The Establishment would continue assigning 
qualified personnel to intelligence duties, though they had no previous 
experience. Rotation should remain the rule, with efforts "to attract 




tbs highest type of personnel. " Military men ire re not yet willing to 
concentrate upon intelligence "over the major portion of their 
careers." It seemed evident that they would remain unwilling, until 
forces available in military life, other than attraction, were applied.^ 
Several recommendations of the Dulles Report on "operating pro- 
blems related to clandestine activities" received McKamey's approval. 



mental agencies should be brought closer to "0S0." It should receive 
better guidance from Its "consumers"} for the purpose, representatives 
of those agencies might be Included in appropriate sections of the 
Office. To this particular point, Hlllenkoetter had mildly objected 
on the ground that military personnel would be increased when the 
Dulles Group was charging that the Agency already had too much. 
McNamey, and Hlllenkoetter, agreed with the Dulles Group that the 
Director of Central Intelligence should assure himself that the 
operating services of "CIA" received adequate guidance on the "current 
and strategic and policy needs of the Government." And those services 
should have access to communications intelligence to the f ulle st 
extent required for guidance in their operations and more effective 
counterespionage . 2 

McNamey recommended that the Council approve these proposa ls 
concerning the clandestine activities of tbs Agency. The Director of 
Central Intelligence should carry them out "with the assistance of the 
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o ther departments and agencies concerned." The Director should report 
to the Council upon "any difficulties encountered." This last recom- 
mendation offered an interesting prospect. 1 

Xt was pos s ihl * that the departmental intelligence services might 
be subject to closer inspection by the Director of Central Intelligence 
than they had yet experienced. It eas possible, but no more likely, 
that the Council mould take action against the departmental intelli- 
gence services if the Director of Central Intelligence reported his 

2 

diff iculties with them. 

The Co uncil in fact mas not used to pressing the Services for 

action in favor of the Agency against their wishes. The Secretary of 

Defense, though given "general direction, authority, and control" 

over the National Military Establishment in the National Security Act 

of 19U7, did not have the prestige and respect as yet really to do 

more than admnni «h the Departments and advise the President that they 

should be ordered to conform. The Secretaries of the Departments 

mere not inclined to issue unpopular directives, much less to enforce 

■ hhwm. It mas easier to tarn to the Director of Central Intelligence 

and instruct Mm to exert "forthright initiative and leadership" in 

coordinating the activities of the Departments. If ha did not have 

the authority, he did have the responsibility] he could take the 

initiative and hope for response to his leadership. If he did not sue— 

3 

ceed, he mould be a good whipping boy. 

Assured that the development of Central Intelligence mas the 
underlying purpose of the President's Directive of 19U6 and the Act of 

W - oro — . 
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Congress sill oh replaced It in 19U7, one must conclude from the minutes 

i 

of nestings, memoranda, letters, and reports which constitute a 
▼olusdnons record that the chiefs of intelligence sere always deliberate, 
often obstinate, and usually disposed to block the efforts of the 
Director of Central Intelligence for the accomplishment of the purpose. 
How willful the misunderstanding was an the part of the departaental 
agencies is to be decided by each reader of the record for himself 
according to his own temper. It took, anyway, store time t.han Xjuini 
51,11 ankoettar was allowed In office to establish "common understanding" 
on natters of canton concern.^ 

There still are differences of opinion and performance. Such 
matters as "agreed activities" In clandestine operations abroad, the 
"capabilities and intentions" of our own country, "operational intel- 
ligence" of the Armed Services, "domestic intelligence and counterin- 
telligence" under the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
sad others delay the millanlua. Ihsn it cases, the central intalli- 

a 

genes service and the departaental intelligence services »m cooperate 
In "common understanding." Than perhaps, "coordination" will no 
longer mean coercion to sons and frustration to others. The American 
people will have a national system of intelligence. 
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Action by tba Council 

With Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, presiding and Under Secre- 
tary Stephen Sarly attending in place of Lonia Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense, the Na tion a l Security Council adopted the recoanendatians of 
the Dulles Surrey Group on July 7, 19li9 as those reeommsndations had 
been reconsidered and Modified in the McNamey Report. There wee one 
exception to be explained presently. The Treasury was represented at 
this Meeting of the Co unci l by Under Secretary Reheard H. Foley, There 
was no one present for the Department of Justice and its "FBI."* 

Clark and Hoover had gained Many of their points elsewhere. The 
revised "NSCID 1* wes reedy for issue by the Council on +->»l r date. 

There r e m aine d only an exchange of notea between Clark and Souera, for 
the Attorney General to accept the neabership in the reconstituted 
Intelligence Advisory Committee on behalf of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and to naka sure that its functions under Section 102 
of the National Security Act of 191*7 and "NSC 17/fc" were not impaired. 
The "HO" and the "ICIS* would continue their operations in the fields 
of internal security. But it was agreed that the Int elligenc e Advisory 
with the "FBI" in its membership, sho ul d do tba coordinating 
whenever the problems of domestic and of foreign intelligence were 
mingled. Hoover conceded again as ha had in the fell of 19l»6 that 
foreign intelligence was concerned with intelligence activities in this 
country such as the exploitation of foreign nationality groups, refugees 
and "defectors. "2 


t*il« in regard to "defectors," hoverer, were not settled until 


veil into the following year 


The Agency ms to seek guidance froa and keep in close 
t °* h " lth ■Wroprt.t. D-P-t-nta. tnUH, .pacification c^t 

Ih * ***aoT Committee and the F.d.r.1 

BU ”“ of Investigation ear. obsionaly e^ptad to aork aith the ig.n, 
a. smoothly aod as gui.tly po.sibi. in ao delict. a matter 


The agency with primary responsibility, therefore, 
“* the Federal Btr.au „f Inr.atlg.tlon fer purpose, of .inf™! 
aacurity.. Th. Cantral InUllig.no. lg , no y clm lnt0 th , Mtl<m ^ 

"foralgu intaUiganca." Such aUoo.tlou «, uot, hoaarer, to 
■praclnd. Joint azploltations ; it «, to b. auoourag.d eharerer f. Mtbl . 


It looked good on paper. Headers of both establish- 
-nt, «U1 admit nererthelesa that atatemeot. of proo.^. >Mlep 
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to obtain than performances according to then, especially when the 
participants think of themselves as competitors rather tha n as partners 
in .the endeavor.^ 

The decision of the Council on July 7, 19U9 with respect to the 
McNaraey Report was elaborated in .separate memoranda from the office 
of the Executive Secretary to the Director of Central Intelligence 
and to the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Sous re wrote to 
koetter on the seventh that he was directed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Group in regard to "operating problems relatii* 

to clandestine activities" as listed in "BSC 50." Be was to report 

2 

any difficulties encountered. 

H i l l enk oetter was already trying to solve those problems by the 
steady method' of working with the parties of interest as best he 
could. It had not been his policy in 19L7 to press for his right of 
inspection in departmental activities as the chief intelligence officer 
or executive agent of the Secretaries in the Council. It was not his 
policy now. Hillenkoetter knew as well as any one else that even a 
President's purposes could suffer from attrition and sabotage within 
the departmental services and agencies of tbs Government. T his was 
the last that he heard ikom the Council on the subject. Be had no 
order to report in so many days. A search of the record has not dis- 
covered that he ever reported on these matters.^ 

Other directives from the Council, sent by Lay on July 8. set 
time limits upon Hillenkoetter' s execution and report. Be was to 




xjp with the Intelligence Advisory Caamittee the "particular intelli- 
gence question*" in the McNaraey Report end answer within sir months. 

Ke wus to attend to the ■ organisation of the Central Intelligence Agency," 
excepting the separate adsiniatration for the proposed operations divi- 
eion, and report in ninety days. To fra** new directiTea regarding wthe 
security of information and avoidance of publicity," he was given a 
month. ^ 

In order that we mqr not lose sight of the last instruction in 
discussing the More controversial Matters upon ifcich Hillenkoetter was 
to act, let us follow it her* to its conclusion. Ho laid drafts of 
the new directives before the Intelligence Advisory Connitte*. But 
he waa unable to get unanimous approval within the Month, and so he 
infoned Souers in advance of the next Meeting of the Council on 
August l. At that ti*e the Council authorised the Director to defer 
subwi salon of the new directive* until its next Meeting, it was not, 
hosever, until after the Meeting on January 5 , 1950 that "HSCSD 11" 
and "RSCID 12" were approved by the Rational Security Council. 2 

The first of these directives, pertaining to the security of sources 
and Methods of intelligence, authorised the Departments and Agencies 
of the Government to dsUnlne their own channel, of "authorintion to 
relsaee any auch information. « the Director of Central Intelligence no 
longer, if he ever had been, was responsible for protecting "sources 
and Methods" other than those of the Central Intelligence Agency itself. 

His duty ms to coordinate the policies concerning such protection, within 
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1. See above, pp. 35-36 (Ch. T) 


th* limi t* set by Section 102 of the Rational Security Act of 19k7 1 
except when the Con n e l l had made provision as in the case of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.^ 

Overt information from a clandestine source vas not to be purveyed 
if doing so revealed its source. The Director of Central Intelligence 
and other inte l l i g enc e chiefs should be guided by th* principle 
covert information Aould go only to officials uho required the knowl- 
edge. The last paragraph of th* directive vas dutiful, but it was also 
futile. Any reference to the Central Intelligence Agency, it said, 
should emphasise that th* Agency coordinated intelligence rather than 
engaged in secret activities. The restriction was useless so long as 
agents of other countries picked up information about those activities 
and put that information into the newspapers and radio broadcast* of 
the world. 

The second directive, "RSCTD 12," required all Departments and 
Agencies represented in the Intel l ige n c e Advisory OoaRittee to prevent 
the unauthorised disclosure for publication of ary information con- 
cerning intelligence and intelligence activities. The head of each 
establishment was to determine his "channel for granting such authorisa- 
tion as may be necessary." All othar executive establishments should 
be advised that the ebovw statements were an expression of policy on 
the pert of the Rational Security Council. 

If the Director of Central Intelligence had doubt whether he should 
comply with a request for the disclosure of classified information, ha 


Ilk 


should refer the question to the national Security Co uncil , The 
directi -re contained no further reference to such cases as the on e 
ehioh had given rise to the criticisa of Hillenkoetter in the Dulles 
Report for the exposure of "Bogota** Disclosures before committees 
of Congress presumably were authorised disclosures about which the 
Director of Central Intelligence would hare no doubt unless they were 
forbidden by the President.^ 

As for the "organisation of the Central Intelligence Agency," 
the Council had agreed on July 7, 19k9 with McHarnsy and Hillenkoetter 
that the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch should not be 1 ncluded 
in the merger of "0S0," "OPC," end the Contact Branch of "DO." But 
the Council, possibly in deference to Hillenkoetter* a Consents, did 
not immediately accept the proposal of the Dulles Group, enctorsed by 
McHaraey, that the new Operations Division should hare a "separate 
administration" within the Agency* This sxception was refsrred to the 
Secretaries of State and Defense fbr farther study* HumtlsJLne end 
Me Harney were named again. MeNaiuey reported on July 22. Souers 
forwarded his paper to the members of the Council three days later, 
end invited the Attorney General to take part when the report ah/wid 
come up for consideration, dark neither attended nor sent a repre- 
sentative to the meeting of the Council on August 

McBarney*s paper of July 22 on separate administrative services 
of support in the Agency shows that he conferred with Hillenkoetter and 
two of his Assistant Directors who would be responsible for carrying 
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oat tho recommendations; presumably they war* Colonel Robert A. Sehov 
of "0S0" and Mr, Trask G. Wltner or R QPC«* From previous exchang es 
of opinion between Hillenkoetter and VIsner, the assooptlon is fair 
that their ideas still were at variance* Having given fall weight to 
the views of the Director and his Assistants, said HcHamey, the 
representatives of the Secretaries of State and Defense reaffirmed the 
recommendation of the Dullas-Jackaon-Correa Committee that the proposed 
Operations Division should have a * separate administration." 1 

The endorsement was not, however, so complete an acceptance of 
the State Department's interpretation of the power of guidance in 
"NSC 10-2" as one might think. McKarney went into the problem of 
adsinistrative support with care. There was marked irt i *nn« vpon 
Hillenkoetter' s objection that decentralisation of supporting services 
ran counter to his responsibility for certifying unvouchered expend!* 
tures. 2 

McNaraey found separate administrative organisations for overt 
and covert offices particularly desirable in handling thase matters: 
the management of personnel (except clerical help in headquarters) 
including recruitment and security; travel abroad, reproducing and 
photo-copying, storage and warehousing fbr clandestine materials ; 
fiscal, accounting, and budgetary functions including the managemen t 
and control of confidential funds} the administration of contracts 
where they involved clandestine matters; and related administrative 
business requiring close relationship and knowledge on the part of the 
a na l l est number of officials to insure flexibility and security for 
the operations. 
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But McNarney recommended that certain other functions should be 

( 

kept in the central administrative office of the Agency. These were 
the obvious matters of housing, ordinary supplies, transportation in 
this country. With them were legal services even for clandestine 

operations. This reservation alone indicated that McNarney did not ^ 

believe in complete autonomy for the Operations Division within the 
Agency, subject to "guidance 1 * from the Departments of State and Defense 

and receiving merely cover and services of support in the Agency. The ^ 

law officers of the Director would have a considerable amount of super- 
vision and control over the operations of the new Division.^ 

t 

McNarney said nothing about the power of the Director himself to C 

require an accounting of the smallest project by his subordinate in 
charge of covert operations. The Director of Central Intelligence might 

not be able to overrule the wishes of the Departments of State and £ 

Defense upon appeal to the Council from their "guidance.” So long as 
the President kept the Director in office, however, he could hold the 

Assistant Director of Covert Operations in check. Congress allotted ( - 

unvouchered funds to the Agency for accounting "solely on the certifi- 
cate of the Director." 

The Council accepted McNarney' s view of the "separate administre- c 

tion" for the proposed Operations Division in the Agency on August h 
and ordered Hillenkoetter to expedite and complete the merger of "0S0," 

"OPC," and the Contact Branch within ninety days. He was ready on 

(. 

August 31 with a plan of consolidation which had been accepted among 
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the interested parties in the Agency. A preliminary suggestion had 
gone, August l£, to Mr. George F* K erm a n in the State Department, 

Major General James H. Burns in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
apparently acting in place of General McNamey, and to Colonel Iran 
D. T eaton, representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* It would seem 
that they were functioning as the Consultants to *OPC* on behalf of 
the Secretaries of State and Defense under "NSC 10-2. 

Achiral Billenko etter issued a general order on September 20, 191*9 
to reorganise his system of budgeting, disbursing, and accou ntin g in 
conformity with the directive of the National Security Co uncil that 
there should be separate administrative services for the overt and 
covert Offices in the Agency. Budgeting for the whole Agency remained 
a centralised staff function under the Ssecutive Director. Overt and 
Covert Support Staffs were now created to separate their respective 

2 

fiscal and financial affairs, their personnel and supporting services. 

Under this arrangement, once the Assistant Director of Special 
Operations or of Policy Coordination received his portion of the 
unvouchered funds, ho was in charge of their specific budgeting and 
disbursement within his Office} their accounting and internal auditing 
were to be done apart from those of any other office. Certification 
of the unvouchered funds, however, and the external audit conducted 
in the Agency by representatives from the General Accounting Office 
and the Comptroller General remained the concern of the Director of 
Central Intelligence* This arrangement continued until it was changed 


on December 1, 1950 in the adainistration of General Smith. The change 
supported Hillenkoetter* s opinion that budgetary, fiscal, and financial 
natters should be under central control.^ 

There is no point at this juncture in explaining the details of 
the plan for the Operations Division. It did not go into effect, is 
Hillenkoetter remembered the episode, neither the State Department nor 
the Department of Defense wished to approve the other party's candidate 
for the office of Assistant Director of the Operations Division. The 
State Department did not want Colonel Sehow who held the senior position 
as head of "0S0," the older Office in the Agency. The limed Services 
wuld not accept Mr. Vlsner, head of "OPC." And so there was no merger 
and no creation of an enlarged "OPC" under the guidance of representa- 
tives of the Secretaries of State and Defense. Hillenkoetter continued 
to direct the collection of secret intelligence as he had before the 
departure of Colonel Galloway. The Contact Branch, much to the satis- 
faction of many who worked in it, remained a part of the overt Office 
of Operations. It was there as this account was written in August, 

1953 after the Offices of Special Operations and of Policy Coordination 
had gone into the process of "integration." 

Sonars advised the Director of Central Intelligence and the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Comlttee on July 7, 19U9 that the Council wished than 
to follow McHaraey's commentary upon the recommendations of the Dulles 
Oroup concerning the coordination of intelligence activities and the 
production of national estimates as a "statement of principles." Sonera 
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spoke In the same memorandum of the vote by the Council that the 
Director should report within six months upon "particular intelligence 
questions among them the matter of emergency estimating. Lay 
repeated this directive in his memorandum on the following day. 

Together these instructions provided an opportunity for Hillenkoetter's 
opponents and gave him a task that was to endure for more than six 
months.^ 

As we enter this contest over principles steeped in bitterness, 

we should keep always in mind that General UcNaraey did not accept 

the argument of the Dulles Report for "collective responsibility." 

On the contrary, JtcNaraey favored the individual responsibility of the 

Director of Central Intelligence provided there were statements of 

"substantially differing opinions." He gave his support to Vandenberg 

and Hillenkoetter rather than to Win lam H. Jackson. This fact is to 

be kept clear in the heat of the ensuing discussion or there will be 
2 

distortion. 
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"State's Four Papers" 

The State Department seized the opportunity. At the meeting of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee on July 22, 191*9 ff. Park Armstrong 
announced that the Department was endeavoring to isolate four or five 
problems which involved the Advisory Committee; they were to be 
distinguished from the internal affairs of the Agency. Except for the 
facts that the personalities were different and specific issues had 
changed, one could have been in the fall of 191*5, when the Bureau of 
the Budget called for coordinating committees and l aid the groundwork 
for hcCormadc's plan in the Department of State. There was little 
doubt who would endeavor to take the lead in the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee as Armstrong unfolded the four problems’. A fifth regarding 
guidance to the Agency from the Departments was not necessary. 

Armstrong abandoned it. The four would suffice. 1 

They were presented to Admiral Hillankoettar on August 2, 19l*9 
for distribution among the representatives of the Departments and the 
Agency. The State Department believed, said Armstrong, that the "aspects 
of NSC-50" which were portrayed in these papers "should be 
at the earliest feasible time." If Hillenkoetter agreed, they could 
be placed on the "IAC agenda." The titles of the four papers worst 
Coordination of Intelligence Activities, Production of National Intelli- 
gence, Research and Reports, Political Summaries. It is hardly 

necessary to examine them in every detail. Certain leads and arguments 
will reveal their direction and their purpose.^ 
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The first paper threshed the old arguments whether "ICAPS* was 
or was not representative of the Departments from which its members 
came to the Agency. Could it serve as a “joint staff" for the Director 
and the Advisory Committee? Or should the Standing Committee iw +rfrprt 
of "ICAPS" do the work for the Advisory Committee? Hie real issue 
was whether the Director of Central Intelligence or the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should dominate in coordinating "intelligence activi- 
ties." 

In favoring the opinion that the Advisory Committee a refer 
the problems of coordination to the Standing Committee, Armstrong's 
writer in the State Department made an insinuation on • fch* shortcomings 
of the Agency that might have seemed novel to General McNamey. “CIA" 
should recognize that "coordination also implies assistance to the 

agenciesj ■ they ought to be helped in meeting their responsibilities ^ 

<r 7*- 

by "temporary assignments of personnel." It was reminiscent of Lovell's ' 
desire in 19U6 for editorial assistance from "CIG* with his huge 

Defense Project. But one could hardly imagine that any departmental ^ 

intelligence agency under normal conditions would be eager for assign- 
ments of personnel from "CIA," however temporary. Departmental . 

antipathy toward inspection was great. ^ <,: 

In his second paper, Armstrong got to the business of producing 
national intelligence. He paid little attention to licNarney's principle 

that the Director and the Advisory Committee were not to be bo und by ( 

"collective responsibility." Armstrong proposed that the "IAC" should 
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"discuss and approve" all national Intelligence estimates on which there 
was substantial disagreement among the agencies* There could be no 
objection to his idea that the Advisory Committee should discuss the 
estimates. This was the major purpose of having representatives of the 
Departments share in making authoritative "coordinated national intelli- 
gence estimates.” But to have them "approve” all estimates on which 
there was "substantial disagreement among the agencies” was either 
needless or it was absurd. 

If the formula meant that the dissenting members of the Committee 
should approve an estimate from which they had dissented, it was non- 
sense. If the formula simply meant that the remaining members should 
approve, it was unnecessary. They would approve what they had accepted 
in the course of the discussion. 

There was a third possibility. If the formula meant that no 
estimate could pass without unanimous consent on the part of the depart- 
mental members in the Intelligence Advisory Committee, then the 
Director of Central Intelligence would stand alone in dissent. Neverthe- 
less, his opinion would be that of the Central Intelligence Agency of 
which he was head by Act of Congress. The makers of policy, it may 
be said again, could taks his opinion, adopt the estimate of the 
advisory Committee, or use their own judgment. 

In the third paper, Armstrong returned to ideas which he bad 
expressed in the fall of 1?U7. He advocated then that the Agency should 
vigorously inspect the work of other intelligence services and engage 
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In little research and evaluation of its own; it should rely upon 
"finished departmental intelligence" and confine itself to the produc- 
tion of national estimates. He endorsed now the Estimates Division 
proposed by the Dulles Group for that purpose. Aside from national 
intelligence, he said, the Agency should produce reports "only in 
fields of common concern." The telltale was that it should do so as 
prescribed by the Director "on the advice of the IAC." If he received 
no advice upon a matter, the presumption was that the Agency's new 
Research and Reports Division would produce no report.^" 

To go back to the beginning and start over, Armstrong suggested 
that "ICAPS" should prepare for "consideration in IAC" recommendations 
on the "d elin eations of fields of common concern." TM » should be 
done "on a priority basis." Surely Armstrong knew from hearsay regard- 
ing the trials of his predecessors. Laager and Eddy, if not from his 
own experiences with the "NSdSs," that the "fields of <•■»»« ipn concern" 
had been bounded and much trampled since l$>l+6. But the made a 
good point for talk. Perhaps that was its purpose. 2 

The fourth paper raised again the question which Secretary Byrnes 
had taken straight to President Truman* Should the Agency produce 
daily and weekly summaries of events when the State Department was 
already Issuing political reviews, and other agencies engaged in 
similar enterprises? President Truaan had we leaned the reports from 
the Agency and praised the service from time to time. He had gained 
a reputation, within and without the Agency, for being one of the few 
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too did read the sumaariaa. But Armstrong saw more gratification 
of the President in this matter of "political summaries." There 
should be another study, this time by "I CAPS, " and recommendations for 
"consideration by the IAC" on the allocation of responsibility. It 
was a "difficult probl e m, " he said, involving information which was 
"in part intelligence and in part operational." Again, it is fair 
to point out that the departmental intelligence services so far had 
been conveying to the Central Intelligence Agency little that they 
considered "staff Intelligence" or "operational intelligence* belong * n g 
to themselves only.^ 

Coincident with Armstrong's "four papers* to take advantage of 
the actions by the National Security Council on the McNarney Beport, 
there appeared a significant study of the Office of Reports and Estimates, 
known in the Agency as the Heitsel Beport. Its origins were distinct. 

e 

Captain Wine caff, formerly deputy to Babbitt in "ORE" and now 
Executive for Hlllsnkoetter, urged that they «hn?id discover what was 
the "mission" of the Office. They should go to tbs ordinal docu men ts 
to learn what kinds of estimates they were supposed to make and what 
reports they should file. They needed a "blue print." 2 

The committee appointed for the task was familiar with the Dulles 
Beport and possibly with the Eberstadt Beport. But Beitsel and his 
associates had been working since Hay without knowledge of HeNarney'e 
ef forte and report. Although aware of the State Department's activities 
and interests, they were not conversant with Armstrong's immediate 
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aims. The Beitzel Report was relatival/ free from interdepartmental 
inf luence* It was rather the product of the divergence and conflict 
which beset the Office since its creation in the s Turner of 1?U6 
and harassed the preparation of the c ascents from the Office to 
Hillenkoetter an the Dulles Report. For simplicity's sake, this 
cleavage may be ascribed to the antipathy which seems Inherent in every 
situation where specialists are obliged to accept Judgments from others 
who are not necessarily expert but are unusually experienced.^* 

The Re it sal Report went to Theodore Babbitt, Assistant Director 
for Reports and Estimates, on July 19, 19U9* It was entitled "Analysis 
of OHE Production, with Conclusions, First Report.” There never was 
another, opinion In the Agency has it, for good reasons. One of them 
appears to have been that Babbitt preferred an organization of the 
estimating system different from either the Estimates Division which 
the Dalles Group proposed and Armstrong endorsed or a modification of 
the Global Survey Group in the Agency which Reitzal himself had in 
mind. 2 

Babbitt had directed the committee on May U, 19U9 to review the 
production of "ORE" to see if its effort corresponded with its "mission. 
This was clearly In response to the charge in the Dulles Report that 
there had been "confusion.” Reitsel and his associates went to the 
directives of the Council and the Agency. They did not return to 
the original administrative order by Montague on August 7, 19U6 setting 
up the Office of Research and Evaluation for General Tandanberg under 
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the authorization of the Fifth Directive of the National Intelligence 
Authority. Is Reitzel recalled, in 1953» his failure to do so was 
deliberate. Montague was in the center of the quarrel. His plan for 
a national estimating board was at issue. And so, the committee 
endeavored to get beneath the structure of the controversy to its bedrock.^ 

For that very reason, the omission was in error. Hie administra- 
tive order of August 7, 19U6 showed exactly what were the foundations 
of the Office of Reports and Estimates. Moreover, the order made 
clear that the work of the geographical specialists in "strategic and 
national policy intelligence" was originally to be subject to direction 
and coordination by the Central Reports Staff, composed of experienced 
men. It was not a question whether one group was abler than the other. 

It was essential to the whole process of estimating that there should 
be reflection upon the findings of the specialists, and that such 
reconsideration should be' concentrated in one board of estimators. 

Specialists of course could be members of such a board of review. Final 
estimating should not be dispersed among several boards working by 

2 

chance in concert, as often at cross-purposes and incompletely informed. 

For reasons of policy in the summer of 1?U?, Reitzel saw fit to 
leave out of his report any reference to plans or actions prior to the 
Act of Congress establishing the Rational Security Council and placing 
the Central Intelligence Agency under its jurisdiction. Technically 
he was correct in reporting that no adequate definition of an "ORE 
mission" existed under the directives of the Council and the Agency. 
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Ha was justified in saying that "NSCID 3* did not make explicit state- 
ment of the "relevant parts in the form of a mission for ORE." But 
it would seem that he went too far in stating that the Office was 
■without an authoritative frame of reference" to plan, guide, and 
appraise its production. "NSCBD 3" was legally "authoritative." It 
did not "spell out" details, to be sure; it left those to reasoned 
interpretation by the responsible officers in the Agency. The function 
of the Council, if Royall's view is accepted, was not to give specific 
order on small matters but to issue "broad directives" on affairs of 
major import.^ 

The proper criticism in the Beitsel Report was not so much criticism 

of authority, or lade of it, as of internal policy and administration. 

The Agency had authority to produce national intelligence. It did not 

have power to compel the coordination of departmental intelligence 

activities. It bad only the power to advise the Council and to recommend 

2 

action in regard to matters of coordination. 

The Rsitzel Report elaborated upon "patterns of production" which 
had been turned frem the original design of "current intelligence" 
and "strategic and national policy intelligence" for a restricted 
audience of policy-makers to a wide range of general intelligence for 
leaser uses. The pressures bad come from external demands upon the 
Office of Reports and Estimates and from competition within it among 
the Branches and Groups. The inference was apparent that a stronger 
will should have been exerted in the Office to prevent haphazard, unre- 
lated, and inconsequential reporting. Babbitt looked back upon the 
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situation ruefully. Be knew, be said, that he should have been 
"tougher* than he was.^" 

At the time. Babbitt was not affected by the Beitzel Report so 
much as by the open criticism of "ORE" in Armstrong's "four papers" 

( 

for the State Department. As one who had spent same tine in its Office 
of Intelligence Research before coming to the Agency to head the Office 
of Reports and Estimates on the nomination of the State Department, 

Babbitt was familiar with situations and personalities in both places. 

He was aware, too, from a report which he had signed shortly after 
arriving in the Agency during the summer of 19h7, that the Department 
of State was remiss in its "coordinating" with the Office of Reports 
and Estimates. The record showed that the Department delayed more 
than any of the Aimed Services. It was rather more galling, then, to 

be charged with confusion and ineptitude by the State Department than * 

by the Department of Defense.^ 

Babbitt wrote to HiUenkoetter on August 15, 19k9 that he was in 
"f unda mental disagreement with the general principles" underlying ( 

Armstrong's proposals. Armstrong assumed that the National Security 
Council had approved specifically the realignments in the Agency recom- 
mended by the Dulles Report. Dae fact was that the Council had accepted Q 

McNaraey's Report ae "NSC 50," and McNamey had recognized that there 
were other ways than those of the Dulles Report for reaching the 
objectives. Armstrong had stated that the "HSCIDs" were adequate. 

Babbitt submitted that "NSCID 1" and "NS CUD 3" both should be strengthened. 3 
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He iu ready with another "NSCID 1" on policies, duties and 
responsibilities. It should identify all categories of intelligence 
requirements and allocate responsibilities for collection and produc- 
tion throughout the intelligence system of the Government. "ORE** would 
have the "continuing Interchange" of intelligence and unevaluated 
information between the departmental services and tne Agency include 
"operational" information and any which was to be given "special security 
handling.” In the latter case, each service would arrange promptly 
with the Director of Central Intelligence for the proper safeguards. 

And the "OEE" proposal would have each service upon specific request from 
the Director give "first priority" to the requirements of the Agency. 

The cumbersome method of "NS CUD U" for determining priority of "national 
intelligence objectives" in the Staff of the National Security Council 
would be superseded. Front the marginal notes on his copy, Prescott 
Chil ds, chief of "ICAFS," appears to have thought the proposed revision 
of "NSCID 1" too strong. It was withdrawn on October 3 before 
Hillenkoetter's report to the Council. Even so, it was good to have 
stress put directly upon real weaknesses in tbs existing procedure.^* 
Babbitt declared that "NSCID 1" and "NSCID 3" not only did not 
provide adequate priority in departmental support for the Agency. The 
directives, he said, made no mention of the Agency's role as the 
intelligence service of the National Security Council, which in fact it 
was according to law whether or not the members of the departmental 
intelligence services ever thought so. Babbitt objected to definition 
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of national intelligence as solely "integrated departmental intelligence. 
The Agency itself, he might have added, made significant contributions 
to that integration from its secret collection of intelligence abroad. 

Armstrong's misinterpretations, said Babbitt, led him to believe 
that the Agency should not enter into the negotiations with the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee which Armstrong desired. Armstrong's ideas 
about changes in the organization of the Agency might not materialize. 

"NSC 50” did not require that they should. The Agency did not have to 
establish an Estimates Division. The Office of Reports and Estimates 
was preparing recommendations for Hillenkoetter to consider in regard 
to the responsibilities of the Office and the production of intelligence. . 
The Director might prefer those recommendations. In the meantime, the 
Standing Committee of the Intelligence Advisory Committee should take 
up the proposed revisions of "NSCID 1" and "NSCID 3" for report to the 
Advisory Committee. "ORE" would have a revision of "NSCID 3" on 
production to submit shortly. 

At the next meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Committee on 
August 19, Babbitt's recommendations were disregarded and Armstrong's 
"four papers" were referred in their entirety to the Standing Committee. 
The crux of the matter, as Prescott Childs, chief of "ICAPS", reported 
it to Hillenkoetter, was that the State Department wanted "ORE" to 
leave the field of major research to its own Office of Intelligence 
Research. The Agency should have only "a very small research staff" 
to support its man Estimates Division. Until the National Security 
Council settled the issue there would always be friction and duplication. 
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The State Department also felt that it alone was the authority on 
political intelligence; no matter who asked for political information 
from the Agency, he should be advised to go to the State Department. 

Childs thought one man could correct that impression if he wished. 
President Truman had informed Secretary Byrnes that the daily summary 
of the Central Intelligence Croup was information the President 

needed, and so it was intelligence to hlm*^ 

Out of the reference of the "four papers" to the Standing Committee 
came a development that was not happy for Armstrong and the State 
Department. The members of the Standing Committee from the Department 
of Defense separated from the representatives of the State Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Federal Bureau of Investigation to prepare 
a memorandum of their views in common. This they presented to the 
Sta n d ing Committee on September 8. As soon as Colonel Booth, representing 
the State Department, understood that they were In agreement, he 
remarked that the meeting was finished. They were "all sot." "Wo still 
like ours best," he said, "so we have a definite split to put before 
the IAC." 2 

The members of the Standing Committee from the Department of 
Defense considered the internal organization of the Agency to be "the 
sole responsibility" of tbs Director of Central Intelligence. The 
matter of an Estimates Division, therefore, was not appropriate for 
action by the Standing Committee or by the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee itself unless tbs Director asked for its advice. The original 



proposals of the State Department should be referred with all pertinent 
data to "ICAPS" for a comprehensive report. "ICAPS* should consist 
of full-time members supplied by the members of the "IAC," but it should 
be under the direction of and responsible to the Director of Central 
Intelligence. It should do the staff work for the "IAC" its 
Sta ndin g Committee and perform such other functions as the Director of 
Central Intelligence should direct. After this defeat Colonel Booth 
might continue to argue that "ICAPS" oould not serve two masters. There 
was little for Armstrong to do except await the comprehensive study by 
■ICAPS" and Hl l len koetter * s report to the Council on his progress with 
the instructions in "NSC 50".^ 

Before Hlllenkoetter made this report to the Council, he called 

upon the Office of He ports and Estimates for another recording of the 

evidence that cooperation between the Intelligence Advisory Committee 

and the Central Intelligence Agency had failed. The compilation 

he received, September 30, 19ltf, was arranged in three parts i those 

obstacles which resulted from departmental policy, failures of action- by 

the departmental services, failures on their part in coordinating reports 

and estimates from the Agency. Statements of particular cases were 

2 

given in each category. 

The "NS CD's" themselves were examples of the restrictions and 
reservations placed upon the Agency by the Departments. In addition 
they failed to meet their obligations in amount of material or of time 
for the Agency to develop the resulting intelligence. They withheld 
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information of value for estimates upon one justification or another 
according to their own interpretations of the directives. They did not 
advise the Agency as soon as they had completed their research and pro* 
duction, and were ready to proceed with cooperative estimating. They 
delayed over their concurrences and dissents. They introduced matters 
of departmental policy having little or nothing to do with cases in 
question. The outstanding example which followed General Clay's premo- 
nition of war in March, 19 U8 has been given in the preceding chapter to 

1 

show the effect upon the Dulles Survey Group. 

Hillenkoetter had now In October, 19U9 to report to the National 
Security Council progress in establishing better relationships with the 
departmental intelligence services. Their chiefs sat in the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee. Tbs Committee was expected in seme quarters 
to take the lead and became the body of consent as well as of advice to 
the Director, of Central Intelligence. 
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Decisions - 1950 

Admiral Hill enk oat ter was well informed before he Mm first 
report of progress in compliance with the Council's actions of July 7, 
19U9 on the McNarney Report. In addition to the record from "ORE” 
of its difficulties with the departmental intelligence services, be h a d 
a special report from his Assistant Director of Scientific Intelligence 
and advices from his legal officers. 

RaohLe .aggressively assigned elsewhere, with supporting evidence, 
^the inability of the Office of Scientific Intelligence to accomplish 
its "mission." It was due to the Indifference and obstruction of the 
departmental services. He urged that a new directive from the Council 
should force the Departments to recognize the Intent of the Rational 
Security Act and give proper authorization to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The power which had been granted to Vandenberg by the National 
Intelligence Authority on February 12, 19U7, said Uachle, should be 
restored) Hlllenkoetter should be the "agent" of the* Secretaries in the 
Council; the idea must be eliminated that the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee was the "Board of Directors" of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
tiachle distracted his audience somewhat from his primary grievance, 
the recalcitrance of the Departments, by including the Office of Special 
Operations in his criticism at this time.^ 

Houston and Pforzheimer in the General Counsel's Office prepared 
two man o ran da for Hillenkoetter to consider with the proposed revisions 
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of "NSCID 1" on the duties end responsibilities of the Agency and of 
"NSCID 3" regarding the production of intelligence. The first of these 
papers, dated September 27, 19 U9 explained the legal responsibilities 
of the agency under the National Security Act of 19U7 and stated the 
intentions of Congress as they sere understood by Houston and Pforshelser. 
Both had been actively engaged as officers of the Agency with repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, the President, and with Members of Congress 
in drafting the statute. 1 

Whatever subsequent interpretations and uncertainties from 
inadequate wording there might be, the intent of Congress, they said, 
was clear and unchanged. Congress intended to create an independent 
intelligence agency to perform the functions set forth in the Act. 

Proof of this intent could be found in the fact that whenever anything 
went wrong with the Agency or questions arose, as in the Bogota Affair, 
Congress held the Director personally responsible and looked no further. 
Congress intended to have the National Security Council exercise only 
the "broadest type of guidance." The day-to-day operations of the 
Agency were in the hands of the Director. Congress had placed Mm and 
the Agency under the direction of the National Security Council for two 
important reasons. One was that the President was too busy to give 
adequate personal attention to the needs of the Agency and should not 
be burdened. The Agency, however, could not be left in a "vacuum." 

It was in fact a part of the executive system. For the second reason, 
therefore, the agency should be placed where it could answer to the 
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President and his Secretaries, e spa daily to the Secretaries of State 
and Defense whose Departments were the 'primary users' of the material 
which the Agency produced. Congress did not intend that they should 
govern every move of the Agency. They should "set certain broad pat- 
terns and directives for the Agency to follow." 

Congress had clearly established duties and functions for the 
Agency. It was certain that the duty of advising the Council concerning 
the intelligence activities of the Departments meant that the Director 
as head of the Agency could give positive advice on the "inadequacies, 
gaps, and overlaps" in the entire field of foreign intelligence. The 
fact that other intelligence agencies were "loath to accept such a 
concept," did not alter the fact that such supervisory power lay within 
the function of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

For the same ultimate purpose. Congress bad given the Director 
and the Agency the duty of making recommendations for the coordination 
of departmental intelligence activities. Again, the fact that such 
recommendations bad been reduced in "joint papers" to compromises with 
the departmental services, compromises which lacked effectiveness, did 
not alter the fact that Congress had given the Agency the power to make 
"positive and aggressive recommendations for improvement of all intelll- 
llgence activities relative to the national security." The remark was 
double-edged. It cut the pretensions of the departmental chiefs of 
Intelligence. It told Hillenkoatter that he the permission of Con- 
gress and of the President to speak his mind to the Council as he 
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pleased in regard to the national system of intelligence. If he 
refrained, it was not from lack of authorization by Congress, but from 
choice. 

Houston and Pforzheimer turned then to the duty of the Agency 
to correlate, evaluate, and disseminate intelligence relating to the 
national security. There was no question, they declared, as to what 
Congress intended in this matter. In placing the burden of correlating 
and evaluating such intelligence upon the Agency, Congress meant the 
Agency to have the raw material necessary to perform the function. 
Representative Judd had stated in the course of the debate on July 19, 
19U7 that all intelligence relating to the national security developed 
by the agencies of the Government must be made available to the 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

The scope of the word "national" was indisputable. The special 
provision for the consent of the Director of the "FBI" did not mean 
that he should withhold any of the information which the "FBI" possessed, 
but that its operations in the field of internal security should be 
safe from inspection. The right of the Agency to Inspect ail other 
intelligence materials to the extent re commended by the Council and 
approved by the President showed most clearly that the purpose of 
Congress was to have the Agency receive all of the information which it 
needed to perform its functions. Here the Council had vitiated the 
intent of Congress. The Council had stipulated in "NSCID 1" that the 
Director could inspect such materials of intelligence only by arrangement 
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with the head of the departmental intelligence service concerned. The 
Directive of the Council should be revised to give the Director and 
the agency proper working control where Congress meant them to have it* 

The second paper frca the General Counsel's Office, which reached 
its third draft on October 13, after Hillenkoetter had made his first 
report on progress to the Council, went more into detail with regard 
to the devices and rationalisations which the Departments employed 
to withhold information from the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
memorandum was designed to accompany the revisions of "NSCID 1* and 
"NSCID 3" to be submitted by the Agency to the National Security 
Council. 

Not only were the departmental intelligence services holding out 
"operational" information and "eyes only" reports and denying, the Agency 
materials which required "special security handling." They resorted to 
intelligence memoranda plausibly serving their purposes only,, which 
carried nevertheless overtones of value to estimating in the Agency. 

They invoked the "third agency rule." It was reasonable to say that 
they were will in g to release information to the Agency but they could 
not allow it to pass the information along to another intelligence ser- 
vice, particularly to a foreign service; and so, they should not let 
the Agency have the information in the first place. It was reasonable 
but it was also to the great disadvantage of national estimating in 
the Central Intelligence Agency. And then there were the practices of 
questioning whether the Agency would find a piece of information useful 
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and of delaying over deliveries to the Agency. It had no power to 
conoandeer intelligence. It could only request. There was not even an 
effective system of priorities for delivery though the departmental 
services might be willing to de liver , when they got around to it. The 
result was that materials arrived eventually, but often after they had 
lost their greatest usefulness to the Agency in preparing its estimates 
for the National Security Council and the President. 

The two memoranda from Houston and Pforshelmer gave to Hillenkoetter 
the arguments and the conclusions with which to send the proposed 
revisions of “NSCID 1" and *NSCH> 3* to the National Security Council. 

He might taka the offensive against critics in the Departments of State 
and Defense. He might follow up the actions of the Council on UcNaraey's 
Eeport with further recommendations that were his right under the Act 
of Congress whether or not members of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee enjoyed the prospect. They would have more influence perhaps 
than he upon the Secretaries of the Departments who sat in the Council. 

It did not follow that they would have greater persuasion with the 
President. Mr. Truman had told Hillenkoetter frequently that the 
Agency was his own intelligence service, and again and again that he was 
looking to Hillenkoetter to get information for him. Hillenk oetter was 
not to care what the members of the "IAC" thought.^ 

Admiral Hillenkoetter did not choose to take the offensive at 
this time. He preferred, as he had in the summer of 1?U6, to do without 
the practices of an executive agent and to await better conditions for 
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Central Intelligence. Ha and his associates were endeavoring to profit 
from their experiences and from constructive criticism. It was his 
nature and his training to carry out orders though he did not agree 
with them. It was not in his character to Jump to conclusions that 
others were stalking him. It seemed necessary on ooeasion to tell him 
that they were. It was, after all has been thought and said of him, 
a matter of timing for Hillenkoetter with regard to the welfare of the 
Agency. His own appears not to have been absorbing to him. It was his 
reward when he left the Agency to find in the usual letter of thank-* 
from the President, a remark that was not so common. He had performed 
his duties, said Truman, "in a gunner designed to serve the national 
interest rather than that of any particular group. 

i 

Replies to the State Department 

Hillenkoetter had made the preparations necessary for consolidating 
the Office of Special Operations, the Office of Policy Coordination, 
and the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations in a new Operations 
Division. He had submitted his plan to the Departments of State and 
Defense. It remained for them to consider the changes in "NSC 10-2" 
which were involved and to agree upon the man whom they would like to 
see at the head of the Division. Hillenkoetter had reorganized the 
financial and fiscal work of the Agency in accordance with McNarney's 
second report on July 22, so that there should be separate Covert and 
Overt Support Staffs. "ICAPS" had been renamed the Coordination, 
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Operations and Policy Staff and given more duties within tne agency; 
for one} it was to work with the Management Staff on improvement progr ams 
in the annual budgeting of the Agency. But, Hillenkoetter reported to 
the Council, he still considered "ICAPS" responsible only to the 
Director of Central Intelligence, though it was a joint staff and devoted 
to "interdepartmental coordination." 1 

Hillenkoetter did. not approve the establishment of a Coordination 
Division comparable to the Operations Division. He preferred to leave 

v 

the Office of Collection and Dissemination as it was, an independent * ■- 

a r 

- (i "housekeeping" office performing centralised services. It was neither •' - - 
necessary nor desirable to involve those functions with "policy planning" 
as the Dulles Group had advised. Some appropriate place would be found 
in the Agency for the Foreign Documents Branch which would be left 
out of the new Operations Division. The Foreign Broadcast Information C 

Branch, as McNanmy had agreed, would not be included in it. Hillan- 
koetter did not say what he would do with the Office of Operations 
when the proposed consolidation of overt collection and secret collection ^ 

with covert operations had been accepted by the State and Defense 
Departments. In fact he did not have to break up the .Office of Operations. 

The plan for the Operations Division did not succeed. c - 

This first report of progress went to the Council on October 10. 

Hillenkoetter made no request for action. He was informing the Council 
of what had been done in response to its instructions of July 7 a nd 
within the discretion which it had given to him. But Under Secretary 
Webb did not allow the event to pass without comnent on December 13 to 
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Souers, Executive Secretary of the Council. It would be helpful, wrote 
Webb, if the Director were to explain further tne organization wnich 
he planned in accordance with the recommendations of the Dulles Survey 
Group as approved in the MeNamay Report with respect to estimating and 
research. Hillenkoetter had not accepted the proposal of an Estimates 
Division separate from a Research and Reports Division. He believed 
that other methods would accomplish the same objectives. Good estimates, 
he said, should be closely tied with research. He reported that "GRE* 
was reorganizing.^ 

Webb wished particularly to know how the Agency would meet the 
requirements of "NSC $QF concerning national estimates. It seems apparent 
that he already knew. The plan which Hillenkoetter submitted in his 
report of progress on December 2? was well within his rights under 
"ESC 50“ . But it was not the organization for reports and estimates 
which the Dulles Group had urged, and which some members of the Agency 
with the most experience in central intelligence had endorsed. Nor 
was it the plan which Hillenkoetter had advanced in his Comments on the 
Dulles Report to the Council in the preceding February. The plan which 
Hillenkoetter had accepted from "ORE* since the argument had begun 
over Armstrong's "Four Papers," and Heitzel had made his report to 
Babbitt, laid the Agency open to renewed attack from the Departments of 
State and Defense.^ 

Close upon Secretary Webb's inquiry of December 13, "ICaPS," 
known now as "CQAPS," s ubmi tted the comprehensive report on "State's 
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Four Problems" which the members of the Standing Committee from the 
Department of Defense had proposed In September. The Intelligence 
Advisory Committee had finally agreed in November, although it weakened 
the prestige of the "IAC” to concede that a staff responsible to the 
Director of Central Intelligence, rather than to the Advisory Committee 
itself, should make such a report.^ 

Every bid in Armstrong's "Tour Jtepere" for supervision and control 

over the Agency was rebuffed by "CQAPS." It should do the staff work 

on all problems brought to the attention of the Intelligence Advisory 

Committee. With adequate staff study there would be no need to submit 

items for the agenda to the Standing Committee before their consideration 

by the "IAC"j matters should be referred to the Standing Committee 

by toe "IAC" in order to speed up "the attainment of interdepartmental 

views on interdepartmental issues •” This would preclude those minor 

disputes between the Agency and individual members of toe "IAC" which 

had contributed to the debate and toe delay in the councils of the 

2 

Advisory Board and its ad hoe committees. 

The advice that the Agency ought to fulfil its coordinating 
responsibility for programs of r esearch through toe proposed Estimates 
Division was gratuitous. Other Departments and agencies of the 
Govwraeut were not to tell the Agency what its internal organization 
should be. That was the concern of the Director of Central Intelligence 
until the Council should instruct him to do otherwise. Similar sug- 
gestions in "State's Four Papers" had the same reception. When "COAPS" 
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ease to the familiar statement that the Agenc 7 should haTe free access 

< 

to the plans and programs of tne other intelligence agencies subject 

to "overall departmental regulation," the answer for the Central 

Intelligence Agency dispensed with all sham. The "IAC" members should 

instruct their respective organizations that such regulation should C 

mean "only the security regulations* in each case. 

The Agency would be glad to take the responsibility for "active 
liaison," but it would have to be on the understanding that there would * 

be "free access" to the plans and programs of the departmental agencies 
and "free flow" of their materials. This interrelationship was in fact 
essential to a national system of intelligence. By the same token, the ( 

Agency would endeavor to effect coordination with "positive action, " 
after receiving guarantees of "full cooperation" froa the departmental 
agencies. Here once more was the issue in its simplest terms. The 4 

concepts of "forthright initiative and leadership" and of "full 
cooperation" were magnificent to contemplate. Their accomplishment was 
hopeless without a sanction.^ ( 

To Armstrong's suggestion that the Agency should refer to the 
departmental services all requests for intelligence other than 

national intelligence, "COAPS" replied that departmental estimates £• 

were usually limited to the viewpoints of the Departments concerned. 

Such estimates would not necessarily meet the requirements of the 
original requestor. The Central Intelligence Agency bad a responsibility 
to him which would not be discharged by merely calling upon another 
intelligence service for the production of an estimate. The "IAC" 
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agencies should realize that ■CIA" had been placed in the ■Executive 
Structure" to enable it to prepare national intelligence estimates 
objectively, without the necessity of referring or deferring to 
established policy. For this reason, the Agency had responsibility for 
producing estimates even in the "fields of dominant interest" which had 
been allocated to the Departments. 

It was a contention with intrinsic merit. But it was not one to 
gratify the State Department which was striving to retain political 
intelligence for itself. Nor would it please the Department of Defense 
whose Armed Services were jealous of their “operational" intelligence 
and determined to keep military estimating within the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff . 1 

As for the proposal that the Central Intelligence Agency should 
assist the departmental services in meeting their responsibilities, in 
some cases including temporary assignments of personnel, "CGAPS" declared 
that such “coordination" was unsound in general application. Lovell ' s 

i 

Defense Project which had grown into the program of National Intelligence 
Surveys wae not to be considered a precedent. It was an exception to 
the “normal operating practices of CIA." The Agency was the recipient 
of financial allotments from the Departments rather than the dispenser 
of funds. It should be understood that whenever the Agency give 
f in a n cial assistance to an "IAC agency," the aid was for a " particular 
£HfP° a ?"» the Agency did not prepare, could not properly prepare, a 
budget to take care of anything but "contingency" cases of this nature. 
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On reading this protest, one could not- but recall why covert 
psychological warfare, though subject to remote control by the Secretary 
of State, had been assigned to the Agency under "NSC U-A." It was in 
large part because the Agency not only afforded cover but had unvouchered 
funds from Congress to be accounted for solely on the certificate of 
the Director of Central Intelligence,^ 

The Agency could not accept the statement in Armstrong's second 
paper that national intelligence applied only to intelligence which 
was interdepartmental in substance. If "CQAPS" agreed, it would weaken 
the principle that the Agency was an independent instrument of government 
created by Act of Congress* Hie Central Intelligence Croup may have 
been a "cooperative interdepartmental activity," The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was an institution created by Congress and endowed by 
Congress with definite functions. These had not been detailed and 
refined in the National Security Act; they were particular and definite 

nonetheless. Departmental intelligence was designated and set apart 

2 

in the Act of Congress, 

The Agency was given the right to have ^access to that departmental 
intelligence in order to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security. There was no statement in the Act that the 
Agency could have access to no other information than departmental 
intelligence. The correct interpretation, on the contrary, was that the 
Agency should have other sources of intelligence; it did so when it 
performed "additional services of common concern" and engaged in "other 
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functions and duties" as the Council from time to time might direct. 

The production of national intelligence was the business of the Director 
of Central Intelligence, in accordance with "NSCID 1." He was not obliged 
to conduct it as the Intelligence Advisory Committee might see fit 
to advise him. "COAPS" summarily rejected the recommendation from the 

State Department because it failed to recognise "the responsib il ities 
imposed by law."^ 

The "IAC agencies" should recognise that national intelligence was 
not simply editing and Joining departmental products. It was the 
result of evaluation and analysis transcending the "competency, capacity, 
and policies" of any Department. Duplication, within reasonable bound*, 
was more a "blessing than a curse." Duplication among the departmental 
intelligence services themselves was as much to be apprehended and 
deplored. "COAPS" urged again that the "IAC agenciee" themselves should 
expedite the "free flow" of departmental information to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

They should give up the idea that, except in "crisis situations," 
no step should be taken by the Agency in preparing national estimates 
before consultation with the departmental agenciee. In short, they 
should abandon their notion that the Intelligence Advisory C ommi ttee 
was a "Board of Directors" responsible for tbe "content of CIA's prod- 
ucts" - the Hational Intelligence Estimates. They did not have the 
right to stop an estimate on which there was "substantial disagreement." 
They might dissent. They did not have collective responsibility. 
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Armstrong's provision in his third paper that, aside from national 
intelligence, the Agency should produce intelligence reports only in 
fields of comon concern "on the advice of the IAC" was too restrictive 
upon the Agency and the Director of Central Intelligence. Worse than 
that, the provision was contrary to the^Act of Congress. Neither the ■ 
Director nor the Intelligence Advisory C e miul lr could set aside the 
obligation of the Director to comply with requests from the President 
and the National Security Council, whether or not those requests pertained 
to matters of "common concern." It was the function of the President 
and the Council to decide what related to "national security." Doubt- 
less Armstrong did not suppose that the Council could issue a directive 
authorising the Director and the Advisory Committee to set aside the 
Council’s own obligations under the Act of Congress. His suggestion, 
however, gave room for that supposition and subjected itself to question. 
■CQAPS" rejected the recommendation. 

Then came the definition of "ccmmon concern." It was easy to 
say that such fields of activity were those which did not fall wholly 
within the responsibility of any one Department or Agency. It was quite 
another problem to draw tbs lines around those areas. The best 
coordination, said "CQAPS," was not achieved by "delineation" of the 
fields. The precedent of the Scientific Intelligence Committee Just 
created for interdepartmental planning and coordination seemed applicable 
to economic matters. "CQAPS" proposed that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should establish a similar Economic Intelligence Committee . 1 
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The recanmendation in Armstrong's fourth paper that there sho uld 
be study and recanmendation to the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
on "political summaries" did not detain "COAFS". The Daily and Weekly 
Simmarias of the Agency were based upon the Department of State's 
materials, but they were issued as current intelligence, the only- 
reports of that nature designed primarily for the President and the 
National Security Council. The inference was clear. The S ummar ies 
were not usurping functions of another agency. If those for whoa they 
were designed no longer had use for them, they could readily be abandoned 
without further study by an ad hoc committee and pondering in the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee. ^ 

Hillenkoetter's second report of progress to the National Security 
Council on December 27 followed the barrage which "CQAPS" had laid 
upon "State's Four Papers." Hillenkoetter took up as they were listed 
in UcNarney ' s Report the "particular intelligence question* requiring 
an answer from the Director of Central Intelligence within sir months. 

On scientific intelligence, Hillenkoetter could say that the 
Office of Scientific Intelligence had been established in January, 19U9 
as the Dulles and Eberstadt Reports were completed. And, with the con- 
currence of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the interdepartmental 
Scientific Intelligence Committee had been created on October 28, 19U9 
to "plan, support, and coordinate" the production of scientific intelli- 
gence as it affected national security. He made no prophecy as to the 
euccessful outcome of its enterprise.^" 
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This peraanent committee to expedite the acquisition of scientific 
intelligence of every sort had been delayed five months. Much time 
had gone into expatiation upon the special safeguards and unique 
requirements of the departmental intelligence services. The chief cause 
of hesitation and delay appears however to have been unwillingness to 
have the Scientific Intelligence Committee and its ad hoc working groups 
bound by regulations of the Director of Central Intelligence. The 
Committee should be free to set its own problems; It should report to 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee; that is, to the departmental chiefs 
of intelligence among whom the "DCI" was only chairman. The formula 
which finally passed all obstructions was that problems which could not* 
be solved in the Scientific Intelligence Committee would be referred, 
"with appropriate recommendations, to the DCI for consideration by the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee." 1 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, said Hillenkoetter, had 
accepted membership in the Intelligence Advisory Committee to coordinate 
domestic intelligence and related matters with foreign intelligence. 

The Office of Special Operations in the Agency was working closely 
with the "FBI." As for "crisis situations" and the estimating with 
regard to them in which the "FBI" was expected to participate, Hillen- 
koetter reported that a written understanding of February 2 , I9U9 with 
members of the "IAC" had yet to be incorporated in a directive. The 
matter had recently been referred to the National Security Council after 
a meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Committee in which no agreement 
on the method of issuing the directive had been reached. 
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A "DCI" on the subject had been sent to the departmental agencies. 
But, as in previous cases, they would not accept a directive from the 
Director of Central Intelligence; and so the Army's proposal had been 
referred on December 19 to the Council. Souers submitted a memorandum 
on "crisis situations," December 22; the National Security Co unc il 
amended "NSCID 1" on January 19, 1950. A new paragraph stipulated that 
whenever any member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee obtained 
information which indicated an impending crisis, he should immediately 
furnish the other members of the Committee with the information and the 
Director of Central Intelligence should convene the Committee. As 
soon as the Director received the views of the members, he should ~ 
proaptly prepare and disseminate the national intelligence estimate, with 
the substantially differing opinions. Thus the National Security 
Council completed for the time being the reaction which had bagun with 
Clay's "war scare" in March, 19U8. It was the only revision of "NSCID 1" 
in January, 1950 although the knowledge was general that the Directive 
was satisfactory neither to officers in the Agency nor to its critics 
in the Departments of State and Defense.* 

Hillenkoetter also had something to say about "political sum- 
maries." The Agency must continually and systematically report on 
current developments, as the intelligence facility of the Council and 
the President. Each departmental agency was authorized to produce cur- 
rant publications required for its own needs. On the exploitation of 
foreign nations, groups and individuals, he went into more detail to 
show the monitoring by the Foreign Broadcast Information Division of 




foreign radio broadcasts within the United States, the continuing 
surrey of foreign language publications and their foreign correspondents, 
and groups which were being handled by the jmH^regional offices 
of the Agency in the large cities of the country. 


Indiridual aliens were caning under the Agency’s observation in 
collaboration with the "FBI." Action was being taken with the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Army to obtain closer coordination of secret 
« 

intelligence in occupied areas of the Far East and Europe. Defectors 
had been a natter of importance for more than a year. Mil e nkoetter 
looked to the time whan the proposed "NSCIDs" on this delicate problem 
should be in operation. UeanwhUe a "pro tea interdepartmental working- 
comnittee" was in charge. The Office of Special Operations was striving 
for better counterespionage and closer liaison with the "FBI." Fran 
these matters on which he could report little more than persistent 
efforts to improve the performance of the Agency, Hillenkoetter turned 
to the plans for which the State Department seemed most impatient* 

Webb's inquiry of December 13 drew from Hillenkoetter on December 27 
an explicit statement of his purposes and arrangements to meet the 
requirement of the Council that he should change the system of estimating 
in the Agency. Be did not adopt the suggestions in the Dulles Report 
of a — a l l Estimates Division and a separata Research and Reports 
Division engaging primarily in economic investigation. Hillenkoetter 
chose other means, as "HSC 50" allowed, to reach the same objectives. 
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Hillenkoetter preferred to reorganize the Office of Reports and 
Estimates and to retain both functions of research and estimating 
under the control of a single officer responsible to him. The Assistant 
Director would be chairman of an Estimates Production Board composed 
of the chiefs of the geographical and functional divisions within "ORE." 
The Board was to advise the Assistant Director on programs for producing 
Intelligence and on the essential priorities! it was to recommend the 
scope and the "terms of reference" for national intelligence estimates; 
it was to participate in the production and the "final substantive 
review" of such estimates before they went to the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee for coordination. -- 

It first glance it may appear that the Estimates Production Board 
would be a real board of correlation and synthesis from whose thinking 
upon evidence from every possible source would emerge national estimates. 
But other features in the plan for "ORE" indicated that the Estimates 
Production Board was not likely to become such a body of final review. 

Each regional division in "ORE" was to have its own Estimates Staff 
supported by regional, analytical, and research branches. They were 
to afford "separate facilities for high level estimates." Each Staff would 
produce "national intelligence estimates" within its own area. 

These estimates would not go directly to the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. They would pass through the Estimates Production Board 
on the way. But they were not likely to receive more than a cursory 
•***lnation as they passed. They certainly would not unde rgo the 
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scrutiny, appraisal, and detached Judgment that a board of "final 
substantive review", should be expected to give them. The Estimates 
Production Board was to be composed of the chiefs of the geographical 
and functional divisions whose estimates staffs had just produced the 
so-called "national intelligence estimates." One should not try one's 
own case. 

The realignment of "ORE" furthermore contained the Central Research 
Group which bad appeared for a time in the "Comments of ORE" on the 
Dulles Report only to disappear before the paper was submitted to 
Hillenkoetter on February lk, 19U9. This Group now consisted of the 
Map Division, the old Basic Intelligence Group renamed the National -- 
Intelligence Survey Division, and the Plans and Policy Staff. It looked 
very much like realignments on paper to give pleasure to interested 
persons. That it would became the research center of the Office and of 
the Agency, or rival the Office of Intelligence Research in the Depart- 
ment of State, was problematical. Hillenkoetter did not say. 1 
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1. For the "Comments of ORE" in February, 1?U?, see above, 
pp, 108-111 (Ch. VIII) 
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Tebb and Magruder 

Using the major theme of “cooperation" in national estimating, 
the Departments of State and Defense moved to the offensive in the 
spring of 1950 on higher ground. Sponsored by Under Secretary of State 
Tebb, a staff study largely written by General Uagruder on assignment 
for the Secretary of Defense was to go directly to the National 
Security Council, of course after Admiral Hillenlcoetter had seen it 
and had an opportunity to express his views. Hie was wide open to such 
an attack. The arrangement in the Agency for an Estimates Production 

ww 

Board had fallen short of the Estimates Group which Hillenkoetter 
announced in his "Comments on the Dulles Report" in February, 19U9. 
Babbitt, Assistant Director of Reports and Estimates, bad not yet made 
the Global Survey Group the nucleus of a single national estimates 
board with geographical and functional specialists taking part as their 
knowledge became essential. He had not reached for the ideal which he _ 
had in mind. To do so might have required resignations in the Office 
which he was not prepared to ask.^ 

Instead there had been what amounted to surrender within the 
Agency to the principle of dispersion. There were many estimating 
boards, each working in a limited geographical or functional province. 
Nor was the Central Research Group equipped for the task, except per- 
haps in the production of the encyclopedic. "National Intelligence 
Surveys" of conditions reaching from yesterday into the historic past. 
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There was no adequate provision in such a group for sweeping research 
into the conditions of the present indispensable in the production of 
national estimates. Possibly the research staffs of the geographical 
divisions might have supplied that dynamic investigation, but the 
presumption was that they were occupied with the needs of the respective 
Estimates Staffs. 

The Estimates Production Board and the Central Research Group 
did not promise correlation and synthases of widely gathered materials, ( 

the concerted thinking which the advocates of central intelligence had 
right to expect. Moreover, there was immediate proof of weakness within 
the Office of Reports and Estimates. The Estimates Production Board «• ( 

did not handle the "program of production" effectively. A committee, 
known from its chairman as the Stout Committee, mMe a report to show 
that such a program was essentially the task of a single authority. ( 

Though the idea of a single officer was implicit, the State Report 
recanmended a representative conmittee. Presumably it would reach 
decisions by a majority vote. But four members of the Stout Committee ~ ( 

held in dissent that the several heads of the geographical and functional 
divisions in the Office, individually, were the ones to decide what 
estimates should be produced. Unless there were superhuman coincidence ( 

of opinion there would be about as many estimates- undertaken simul- 
taneously as there were heads of divisions. The chances of coordination 
would be as slim within the Agency as without. The resulting estimates 

might be of national importance. They were not so likely to be national 
in scope. ^ 
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Talk persisted in the Agency that the Estimates Production 
Board was subterfuge, that there was no real intention to hare a single 
board of coordination and final review. This opinion assumes that 
Hillenkoetter, Babbitt and others in "ORE” did not take the inquiries 
and recommendations of the Dulles Surrey Ckoup seriously nor thi nk 
that the National Security Council would follow up the McNarney Report 
with decisive action. Some warned at the time that heads would roll 
from the guillotine unless something were done to end the "confusion" 
of which the Office was accused and there were efforts to produce 
coordinated national estimates.* 

Whatever may be said, the record of behavior then and candid -- 
recollections since, show that both Hillenkoetter and Babbitt took the 
investigators seriously, endeavored to aid them, and sought improvement 
from their findings. The record has shown too that both men knew the 
reluctance, the resistance, and obstruction which they often met in 
dealing with the departmental intelligence services. They were not 
inclined to yield to that opposition. It was on behalf of these agencies 
that the Departments of State awl Defense now launched as sharp an 
attack as had been made upon the central intelligence organisation since 
the days when Ha grader took the beating for Donovan in the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff . 2 

I* *** ironic that the man who had done so much to advance Central 
Intelligence both with constructive ideas and in active participation 
should become the architect of a plan running so far from his original 
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thinking. John Magruder would of course not concede that it did. No 
one who knew him could doubt the sincerity of his purpose. He himself 
said, and his smile vanished as he said it, that he undertook the 
staff study and made so determined an effort to get it adopted by the 
National Security Council because he was convinced that the Agency 
under Hillankoetter’s direction was not going to produce national 
estimates. It should be compelled to do so, even if it had to be turned 
into merely another intelligence service in the conglomerate structure 
of the Government. If Magruder saw, he did not admit that after the 
Acts of Congress in 19U? and 19U9, the change could not be without 
returning to Congress for organic legislation. One thing is to be 
said before proceeding further. Billenkoetter appreciated the rare 
quality of the man and held no grudge, though equally determined to tell 
Hagruder that in this endeavor ha was wrong. ^ 

The "Webb Plan," revealing at many points the military thoughts 
and expressions to which Magruder was accustomed, would take National 
Estimating away from "ORE" and deposit it in the custody of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee. With this- seizure, Magruder planned 
also to have the Advisory Committee take charge of Current Intelligence. 
The new devices by which he would strip existing divisions and branches 
in the Agency were designed to defer to the ultimate responsibility 
^Be Director of Central Intelligence to the President and his 
National Security Council under the Act of Congress. That the devices 
would have so operated in practice is doubtful.^ 
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The location of the Rational Intelligence Group proposed by 
Magruder reflected the ays tea in which the Joint Intelligence Group of 
the Joint Staff case under the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as provided in the National Security Act of 19U7 
aaended in 19h9. The National Intelligence Group or »HIG» was to be an 
organic part of the Agency. It should consist of a hundred persons not 
■ore than twenty of whoa could be detailed from any departmental agency. 
The Director of Central Intelligence should provide the necessary 
authorisations and reimbursement for the civilian personnel. He should 
also provide space for additional military personnel which might be 
assigned. The ■NIG* would be divided into a National Estimates Staffs. 
(NE5) and a Current Intelligence Staff (CIS). 1 

These Staffs were to do the work at detail for the Intelligence 
Advisory Comittee, cooperating with each other whenever their problems 
were related. It was the Intelligence Advisory Committee to which 
Magruder gave attention. The specification of its functions told the 
story. They ranged the field of intelligence. The military membership, 
as it always had, coincided with that of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff j the civilian members were the 
representatives of the State Department, the Atomic Biergy Commission, 
the Federal Bureau of Inveetigation again since July 7, 1?U9, end any 
other agencies invited because their interests were involved in the 
pending discussion. The Director of Central Intelligence was a member of 
the Advisory Committee and its chairman. But, if the ideas in Magruder 's 
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"staff study* prerailed, ths "IAC" would take over most of the 

Director's functions under the Act of 1947. He would be only the 

general manager for a board of directors, though he was always burdened 

with responsibility to the higher authority in the National Security 

Council.* ( 

Magruder would hare the Intelligence Advisory Committee engage 
in the following activities, presumably by a majority vote. It could 
hardly function otherwise. It should initiate national intelligence C 

requirements, advise the "DCI" on the desirability and feasibility 
of national estimates and studies which he might initiate, and review 
the drafts of those estimates and studies by the National Estimates ^ C 

Staff. 

The "IAC" should maintain contact through its chairman, the "DCI," 
with the Staff of the National Security Council and the pi»™v> wg (• 

agencies of the Government. It should do so in order to be "cognisant 
at all times of contemplated high level negotiations, plans or projects 
which should be soundly based on national intelligence estimates." C 

Here Magruder was nodding dangerously, if he wrote it. Estimators are 
supposed to supply policy-makers with the substance for their decision 
before the event of it rather than afterwards. The sequence has to be C 

guarded closely or the "most authoritative" coordinated national 
intelligence estimate may become not the evidence from which a policy 
is constructed but the stuffing which rounds it out. 2 
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Magruder, or his writer, stipulated also that the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should maintain "close liaison" with the Joint 
Intelligence Committee in order that projects for estimates in the 
two bodies might be coordinated and "appropriate parts" of national 
estimates might be integrated with joint estimates. This liaison 
would not be hard to obtain in view of the fact that military membership 
in both committees was identical. It was significant that Magruder 
did not provide for the reverse process of integrating the estimates 
of "JIC" with the national estimates of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee. Until that was done, no product of the "IAC" could be truly 
national. 

It was reported in Ju ne, 195 3 that with "NSC lUoA," an appraisal 
of the vulnerability of the United States to Soviet attack from the air 
in which our own "capabilities and intentions" were taken into account, 
the first "net estimate" had^been obtained. It apparently was one of 
the first, if not the first, to approximate the wishes of the Dulles 
Group for an authoritative coordinated national intelligence estimate. 1 ’ *** 
The "Webb Plan" stated further that the Intelligence Advisory ^ 

Committee should keep under "continuing review" all critical current 
intelligence in order to be prepared "to draw national significant 
conclusions" f*o« that intelligence. Such conclusions should be 
recomended without delay to the "ECI" for transmission to "key executive 
officials." Nothing was said about his having any discretion in the 
matter, though clearly by the Act of Congress as head of the Central 
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Intelligence Agency, he had the duty and the responsibility of dis- f 
saminating national intelligence to the proper officials of the 
Government. 

The Plan gave to the "IAC" the power to recommend to the "DCI" 
the nature and specifications of current summaries and reports. The 
"IAC" was to tell him what "special intelligence products" he should 
have prepared in "recognised fields of common interest." The Advisory 
Committee henceforth should be responsible for conducting all dis- 
cussions with foreign intelligence agencies regarding combined estimates. 

To make the new order complete, the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee should move into "permanent headquarters" provided by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, so that the full-time representatives of the 
departmental chiefs of intelligence who constituted the "IAC" might be 
"conveniently located" near the National Intelligence Group and Its 
facilities. All offices of "CIA" having "intelligence resources" were 
to contribute to the requirements of the National Estimates Staff 
and the Current Intelligence Staff according to the principles 
governing federal agencies outside of "CIA." Except the National 
Intelligence Group, no offices of the Agency would produce intelligence 

in fields of "common concern" unless directed by the National Security 
Council. 

Other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, declared 
the "Webb Plan," were responsible in no less degree than the Director 
of Central Intalligence to support "with their full resources" the 
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mechanism for accomplishing national intelligence objectives. But the 
Plan called for no action on the part of anybody if they did not give 
that support. 

"Until the emergence of a national estimate or study from the 
IAC," it said, "collective responsibility is inescapable under the Act 
of 19U7." As a statement of moral principle, perhaps this was correct. 
But nowhere in the National Security Act of 19li7 or its amendment in 
19U9 may be found, outside of the implicit authority of the National 
Security Council under the President, authorisation for any other 
officer or body to force compliance on the part of the Departments and 
other agencies of the Government sharing in the privileges and oblige 
tions of the national intelligence system. The Director of Central 
Intelligence certainly did not have that power of compulsion. 

The statutory responsibility of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, according to the "Webb Plan," would become operative only when 
the heads of the federal intelligence agencies had discharged their 
obligations. Until then, he was one of their number, chairman of their 
meetings as the Intelligence Advisory Committee, but subject to the 
will of the majority if there emerged a majority. The idea that such 
a body of competitors could reach decisions of strength and moment 
u n a ni mously was still in the realm of fantasy. Uhen, however, these 
heads of the several agencies had final drafts of national estimates 

or studies and recommended them to the Director of Central Intelligence, 
then the Director became responsible. It was, from that instant, for 
him alone to give the "final approval and dissemination" to those 
estimates and studies. 
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Thus Magruder would allow the Director of Central Intelligence 
to exercise a veto over the Intelligence Advisory Committee. It is 
inconceivable that the Director would be obliged to take sole responsi- 
bility for an estimate or study in which he himself did not believe. 

He might suspect or know for a fact through his own sources of secret 
information that the departmental chiefs of intelligence had not 
completely fulfilled their obligations; that they had not delivered all 
of the intelligence available to them, whether "operational" or for 
"eyes only" or requiring "special secret handling." They could not be 
forced to deliver. They could only be criticised for failing to do so. 
Under such conditions, it was practical to talk of decision and dissent. 
It was not proper to say that the Director of Central Intelligence, 
regardless of personal convictions, had ultimate responsibility to the 
National Security Council and the President. 

Webb sent Magruder 's study to Hillenkoetter on July 7, 1950. 

The Departments of State and Defense proposed to submit it to the 
Nation* Security Council at an early date. "Naturally," said Webb, 
"they would want vexy much to have" Hillenkoetter -a comments upon the 
»tudy before they did. It arrive in the Agency after the North Korean, 
had creased the 38th parallel and were driving before them the South 
Koreans and such American forces as could be rushed into the peninsula 
from Japan. It was not certain that reinforcements for the United 
Nations would arrive from the United States and elsewhere soon enough 
or with strength enough to hold Pusan. "ORE" was gasping with everyone 
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ela« but was expected to produce estimates as fast as they were 
demanded whether or not they could be fully coordinated. 1 

The Estimates Production Board and its related geographical 
divisions whatever their merits in other respects, lacked the com- 
pactness and flexibility to work swiftly and with decisiveness under ' 

such trying conditions. Babbitt summoned representatives from the 
geographical and functional divisions and from the Global Survey 
Group to form under his chairmanship a Special Staff. In most cases ( 

the men were those who stood second in the organisation of their 
respective offices. This choice left the heads of the offices to their 
administrative duties. It saved Babbitt as well from the hard feelirfg ( 

ehich would have risen if he had put some heads of offices on and 
kept others off the Special Staff. Moreover, it gave him a staff which 
he could devote exclusively to estimating. Its members were released < 

from other duties during the emergency. 2 

How well the Special Staff in "ORE" would have succeeded in 

Baking coordinated national estimates is good speculation. Though < 

brought together in an emergency its experienced estimators might have 

made the transition iron the feverish uncertainty of the summer of 1950 

to more stable conditions. They might have won the cooperation of C 

the chiefs of departmental intelligence on the Intelligence Advisory 

Committee. The fecial Staff might have proved its worth. It was 

gi*en neither time no- situation for the development. Not only were the ( 

Departments of State and Defense pressing thsir own "Webb Plan" ln 
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the midst of the Korean War. The Administration cane into the con- 
troversy over the Central Intelligence Agency. In the end it set aside 
the "Webb Plan," but did so in a way to make the retention of "ORE" 
difficult, let alone the development of any of its promising institutions. 

Admiral Hillenkoetter had served more than three years as Director. 

He had requested return to active duty in the Navy. He had been under 
investigation and criticism most of his term in the Agency. Regardless 
of the merits in his case, it was considered time for a "strong man," 
and the man was at hand. President Truman selected him without counselling 
from others. He had been ambassador in Moscow. He "knew the Russians." 

He had served in Europe as General Eisenhower's Chief of Staff. Before- 
that he had been Secretary to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in close 
touch with the Office of Strategic Services and General Donovan. He 
did not want to be Director of Central Intelligence. 1 

General Walter B. Smith would appeal to the public as the man in 
the emergency. Admiral Hillenkoetter would stay until General Smith 
could take charge. In the meantime, Admiral Hillenkoetter for himself 
would match every thrust in the "Webb Plan" for departmental intelli- 
gence agencies with a -sharper jab on behalf of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He would not profit from the effort. General Smith might. 

As Hillenkoetter talked in December, 1952 about those last weeks in the 
Agency during the summer and fall of 1950, there was evident amusement 
and some pleasure in the recollection. 2 
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Houston, General Counsel for Hillenkoetter, gave the "Webb Plan" 
a critical reading. His marginal notes narrowed Magruder's specifica- 
tions for the Intelligence Advisory Committee to functions of advice. 

It was not supposed to be a body of consent. Houston confined the 
issue to one of conflict between the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
and the Director of Central Intelligence, as it always had been. He 
had aided in drafting the statute during 19U 6 and 19U7. He had heard 
Forrestal's interpretation and admonition to General Chamberlin and 
Admiral Inglis in December, 19U7. 1 

Adhering to this restriction of the issue, Houston therefore 
objected to all features of the plan involving internal changes. They- 
night of course be made if the Director saw fit to adopt the suggestions. 

It was not the intention of Congress that the Council should spend 

time on such matters. If for example the Director wanted to establish 

so cumbersome a device as the National Intelligence Group, he might 

but the inference was that he should not do so. Certainlv it would be' ^ r< 

good if the Government could obtain "integration" of the best intelli- ' 

gence. But it should be done by a single responsible agency such as 

Congress expected the Central Intelligence Agency to be, and the 

sponsors of the "Webb Plan" did not intend. 

The scrutiny of the plan was convincing. Hagruder should not be 
Siren personal offense if it could be avoided. But it was provoking 
that at a time shen the Agency was endeavoring to improve, the critics 
of the Hillenkoetter administration should have chosen to make demands 
beyond legal rights. The Council might add to the -duties and functions" 
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of the Central Intelligence Agency under the Acts of 19U7 and 19 U9 
as the Council itself from time to time should direct. But the 
Cou n c il could not take away functions which Congress had assigned to 
the Agency and its responsible head, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Congress had no intention that the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee should hare administrative powers over the Agency. On the 
contrary. Congress had deliberately included Section 303 of the Act 
of 19U7 to give the Director of Central Intelligence the option of 
choosing advisers as he wished. He was not required hf the Act of Con- 
gress to have any advisers. As a matter of tactics therefore in the 
contest with the Departments of State and Defense, the officers of the- 1 

Agency decided to match extreme with extreme. 1 

Hillenkoetter directed Babbitt, head of "OHE," to prepare com- 
ments with "COAPS" and the Executive. In a series of meetings almost ( 

daily. Babbitt, Assistant Director for Beports and Estimates, Shannon, 

Acting Executive, Childs, Chief of "COAPS," Machle, Assistant Director 

for Scientific Intelligence, and Houston, General Counsel, prepared a ^ 

reply to Webb's letter of July 7, with an accompanying proposal of a 

new "NSC ID 1" on the duties and responsibilities of the Agency. When 

the rejay and directive were sent to Webb on July 26, they gave him ( 

a positive program for the improvement of national estimating which he 

so mnoh desired. It was, though, a program to extend the Jurisdiction 

of the Agency and to strengthen the powers of direction, management, (. 

and inspection which had been inherent in the responsibilities of the 
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Director of Central Intelligence since the President's Directive of 

I 

January 22, 19b 6. Sven the critics of Hlllenkoetter could not dispute 
that the Council sight issue orders to the departmental intelligence 
agencies upon the recommendation of the "DCI, " if the Secretaries who 
were the Council wished to give those orders. The fun would begin 
when they undertook to see to it that the orders were obeyed in their 
own Departments*^ 

Rather unexpected assistance had come to the Agency from Louis ( 

Johnson, Secretary of Defense. Hillenkoetter's advisers were not 
hesitant in quoting him to Webb, Under Secretary of State. Atomic 

energy intelligence had been under discussion between the Director of ( 

Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee in June. 

The Secretary of State had accepted the recommendations from the 

Director and the Advisory Committee to the National Security Council. t 

The Secretary of Defense lingered over them to comment upon the 
responsibilities of the Director and his relationships with the depart- 
mental Intelligence agencies. < 

Johnson reiterated that the Act of 19U7 placed the responsibility 
upon the Director of Central Intelligence for coordinating intelli- 
gence activities in atomic energy, general science, economic conditions, ( 

and others. The Director could not effect that coordination, however, 
without "aggressive leadership on his part and whole-hearted support 
by the heads of departmental agencies and their principal intelligence * 

units overseas." Hlllenkoetter was to take some blame regarding 
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leadership, bat the chiefs of departmental intelligence should ha-re 
as ouch. Johnson did not concede that an "elaborate committee 
structure" was desirable. He believed that it was the result of 
"inter-bureau rivalries" rather than of objective study, Pinal respon- 
sibility for coordinating the collection of materials as well as its 
processing, he said, "should rest squarely" in the Central Intel li- 
1 gence Agency. With the responsibility should go corresponding authority. 

It was "ambiguous and obscured in the present interlocking committee 
1 

structure." 

i 

' Thus supported by the Secretary of Defense, Hlllenkoetter and 

his advisers in the Agency asked Secretary Webb to remember that the 
principle of collective responsibility had no basis in the Acts of 
( ^ Congress. Moreover, it had- been expressly disavowed by the National 

Security Council when adopting McNarney’s Report as "NSC 50." The 
Director of Central Intelligence was solely responsible by law. Duties 
, were not to be imposed upon the departmental agencies -exceeding "their 

legal responsibilities and actual competence." A new "NSC ID 1" was 
attached for Webb’s information. In it he would find "the minimum 
authorities necessary to enable this Agency to fulfill its statutory 
responsibilities." The directive would establish also "the responsi- 
bilities of the departmental agencies in support of national intelli- 
2 

gence." 

The authorities of the Agency and the responsibilities of the 
Departments, which Webb should think over, went to the other extreme 
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fr on the proposals in his "staff study." The decisions, orders, and 
directives concerning the intelligence activities of the Government 
which came from the Director of Central Intelligence should be con- 
sidered as emanating from the members of the National Security Council. 
He would be their executive agent as General Vandenberg had insisted. 

The Director or his representatives should make "surveys and inspections" 
of departmental intelligence "activities and facilities" as he deemed 
necessary in connection with his duty to advise the Council. The 
Director would have the authority which he had once possessed under 
the President’s Directive of January 22, 19U6 to inspect departmental 
operations as well as their materials of intelligence. The Central ~ 
Intelligence Agency should function under the Director of Central 
Intelligence as the "intelligence facility" of the National Security 
Council and the President of the United States. 

In accordance with Section 303 of the Act of 19U7 as amended, 
the Director of Central Intelligence might appoint such advisory com- 
mittees as he deemed necessary in carrying out the functions of the 
Ageocy. If the Council listened now to Billenkoetter rather than to 
Kagruder and Webb, there would be no Intelligence Advisory Committee 
taking on administrative as well as advisory functions for the Agency. 

Other provisions in the new "basic directive" followed this 
principle consistently through the details of coordination, collection, 
production, and- dissemination of intelligence. The Departments and 
agencies of the Government would have responsibilities to the Central 
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Intelligence Agency. They should make available "all intelligence, 

( 

Intelligence information and other information" in their possession 
useful for "intelligence purposes." This formula covered every kind ■ 
of information. But in addition the new directive would require 
specifically that the "third agency rule" should be abrogated so far • 
as the Central Intelligence Agency was concerned. Finally, its 
"commitments and deadlines" should be Imperative. When the Director 
made a specific request, each Department or agency should give his 
requirements for collection, for production, and for comments on reports 
and estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency "first priority." 

Such was the nature of the letter and the proposed directive which ( 

Admiral Hillenkoetter approved and sent to Under Secretary Webb on 
July 26. The instructions within the Agency the next day were that 
there should be no discussion outside unless it had "the personal C 

approval of the Director." On August 3 Webb acknowledged Hillenkoetter' s 
letter with its enclosures. The Department of State had not had an 
opportunity to study the documents, said Webb, or to discuss Hillen- ( 

koetter's consents with the Department of Defense. It did appear, how- 
ever, on preliminary reading that the "Joint proposals" which they had 
submitted to him had been misconstrued."^ ^ 

Wisner, Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, had written 
on July 27 to Babbitt, Assistant Director of Reports and Estimates, 
that his office concurred in the staff stu<fr "as presented". The Office 
of Policy Coordination would continue, said Wisner, to provide the 
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Office of Special Operations or the Office of Operations for pro- 
cessing and disseminating any "intelligence information" which was 
collected as a "by product of its normal operations." The original 
of Mr. Wisner's letter, signed by him, was given to Admiral Hillen- 
koetter on August 2. The plan for consolidating "0S0", "OPC", and the 
Contact Branch of "00" had been in suspense by this time for nearly 
a year. 1 

A revised "staff study" with minor changes came to the Agency 
on August lit. Hillenkoetter directed Houston to examine the proposal 
from the Departments and eliminate the features objectionable to "our 
theory" of the Director's responsibilities. Houston did so and sent ~ 
his draft to General Magruder. Hagruder asked for a conference. 
Thereupon, Hillenkoetter and Houston met with Magruder on Monday, 

August 21 to discuss the whole matter. Miagruder accepted Houston's 
changes concerning advice by the Intelligence Advisory Committee. And 
finally Magruder agreed to the statement in the revised draft that 
national intelligence should be produced only by the Central Intelligence 
Agency; the Director had "the direct and sole responsibility for such 
production." He would not be bound by any concept of collective 
responsibility. 

When Magruder accepted this statement, he abandoned for all 
practical purposes the position which he had taken in the "Webb Plan" 
on behalf of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. It mattered little 
that Hillenkoetter might keep the suggestion of a National Intelligence 
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Group, subdivided into a National Estimating Staff and a Current 

Intalllgenea Staff, for presentation to the National Security Connell 

"at the earliest opportunity" as Kagruder apparently desired. The 

Staffs would be ultimately responsible to the Director of Central 

Intelligence within the Central Intelligence Agency. But the whole 

natter had become academic by the first of September. ^ 

General Smith on August 23 had called upon Houston, General 

Counsel of the Agency, to give him in writing a statement of the major 

problems which he should have to meet. Admiral Souers, as special 

adviser to the President, had informed Hillenkoetter that no commit- " w 

a ^ v-f- 

ments or agreements affecting the Agency should be completed prior to"' 
the arrival of the new Director. This information Houston passed on 
to Kagruder as he forwarded, September 13, twenty copies of the draft 
to which they had agreed. The draft made an interesting study of 
the fundamental conflict in the national system of intelligence. It 
was not, however, the plan which Houston preferred to recommend to 
General Smith nor was it the one which the General would adopt. 2 ~ -• * ' 
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Advices to Smith 

Smith's General Counsel told him with candor and a minimum of 

words that his problems were the same as Yandenberg's and 

Hillenkoe tter ' s * In coordinating the intelligence activities of the 

Departments as provided by the Acts of Congress, Smith would find that 

the Intelligence Advisory Committee acted as if it were a board of 

directors. This result, Houston attributed to the nature of the 

directives fraa the National Security Council rather than, as he might 

have, to the persistance of the departmental chiefs of intelligence in 

the Advisory Committee. The fact that the Director was required by 

the Cornell to submit dissenting opinions with his recommendations, 

however, did not transform the dissenters into a governing board over 

the Director of Central Intelligence. The Council itself had that 
1 

function. 

The individual chiefs of intelligence had always been able to 
submit their opinions to the Council through their respective 
Secretarieaj that is, if the Secretaries chose to relay those opin- 
ions. On occasion, the Secretary of a Department might not favor the 
ideas of his director of intelligence. Then of course the ideas mi gh t 
not reach the National Security Council. As a practical matter it was 
not likely that a departmental chief of intelligence would make it the 
business of his office to force such opinions through to the Council 
by way of his right of dissent in the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 



That he disagreed with his Secretary though, and held his views off 
the record, would doubtless be well enough known, and repeated; they 
were likely to reach the Council regardless of his reluctance to 
advance or the Secretary* s intention to thwart then. Only the histo- 
rian of the event would be pressed at a later date to discover just 
what had happened. 

Houston told Smith that the recommendations which went to the 
Council were not recommendations from the Agency as contemplated by 
the law. They were "watered-down compromises" in an attempt to gain 
the complete support of the Advisory Committee. In other words, for the 
sake of harmony in the effort to develop common responsibility among the 
departmental intelligence services and the Central Intelligence ‘Agency 
in the national system of intelligence, Hillenkoetter had refrained from 
exercising the power which Congress had given tc him. He could have 
made recommendations to the Council as he saw fit whether or not members 
of the Intelligence Advisory Conmittee severally or as a body disagreed 
with him. 

It was the Director’s legal right. That he should have exercised 
it in the face of the resistance which both Vandenberg and Hill enkoetter 
had to endure, was a separate question for General Smith to examine. 

(toe possible conclusion from the criticisms in the D ulle s Report 
available to Smith was that Hillenkoetter should have assumed the "forth- 
right initiative and leadership" which McNarney advocated. Hill en ko etter, 
then, would have told the departmental chiefs of intelligence that he 
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was advising the National Security Council and the President according 
to his own Judgment; he was sending along their "substantially differing 
opinions" simply because he had to do so* The Council could decide* 

The procedure would have heightened antagonisms as comparable action 
by Vandenberg had angered his Intelligence Advisory Board. The pro- 
cedure might have dried up sources of intelligence that were already 
sluggish from departmental antipathies for Central Intelligence. 

General Smith had the choice. 1 

Smith would find the Agency encountering difficulties in its pro- 
duction of estimates, said Houston, because the departmental services 
customarily withheld "operational" information, "eyes only" materials 7- 
*nd others restricted by special provisions for security. The Agency 
could not enforce its requests for collection nor establish priorities. 
The "third, agency rule" continued to work against the Agency. There 
was, said Houston putting it mildly, "a failure of spontaneous dis- 
semination” of certain information to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

When he came to estimating, Smith would discover that he was 
handicapped not only by these obstructions in the flow of information 
to the Agency but also by departmental procedures in concurrence and 
dlsaent. The proceea of coordination might take months and result In a 
compromise of questionable usefulness. Departmental M «« and budgetary 
interacts often affected deliberation upon the facte in a eaee. 

Dissents were frequently "unsubstantial, quibbling or reflective of 
departmental policy. " 
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The "IAC agencies," said Houston, resisted the grant of authority 
to the Agency to issue directives in the general field of intelligence 
and in their own areas particularly, on the ground that such action 
violated "the concept of command channels." One might add that the 
National Security Council itself had yet to support the Agency fully 
with the power which Congress had given to the Council. It could issue 
directives or commands which were to be obeyed in the several Depart- 
ments represented upon the Council. It had a collective responsibility 
with potential sanction. The actions of the Council were advices to 
the President. He bad but to issue an executive order to bring into 
full force a directive of the Council which had been authorised by ~ 
Congress.^ - 

In Houston's opinion, the status of the Agency in relation to the 
President and the Council must be redefined and clarified. Relations 
with the Department of Justice and the "FBI" especially concerning 
"defectors" must be improved. The difficulties which "NSC 10-2" had 
created in the field of "unconventional warfare" must be eliminated; 
particularly, the Departments of State and Defense should not have 
"policy control" over’ the Agency. The clandestine operations of the 
Agency should not be separated in two offices within the Agencyj this 
division created "serious problems of efficiency, efficacy, and above 
all, security." 

The failure to coordinate the collection of overt intelligence 
in the field was due in part to competition among the Departments, but 
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there was a lack of planning and action by the Agency. Nuclear energy 
and other special subjects had their own problems. General Smith would 
hare also to give urgent thought at any moment to the relations of the 
Agency with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the event of war. The 
desperate situation in Korea would seem to have proved that the moment 
had arrived. 

The solution for all of these problems, said Houston in conclusion, 
lay in a grant of adequate authority to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and the Agency by the National Security Council and the President. 
The time had cote to "achieve the necessary coordination by direction." 
It was time for command. There no longer was any point to reliance 
upon a "spirit of cooperation and good will." 

Other advices to Smith cams from Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck 
in the Office of Reports and Estimates, by way of a response to the 
oral request of the new Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 
HiUenkoetter left the place vacant after the departure of General 
Wright and managed the affairs of the Director's office with the aid 
only of his Executive, Winecoff and then Shannon. The new Deputy 
Director, William H. Jackson, was uniquely chosen and placed. He was 
in position to put into effect, as General Smith agreed, the recommen- 
dations of the Italles Report for which Jackson himself was in large 
part responsible and which General McNarney had not wholly accepted. 

In "NSC 50" the Council had left discretion with HiUenkoetter con- 
cerning internal changes. He had not seen fit to carry out the wishes 
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of the Dulles Group for an Estimates Division. Smith and Jackson now 

i 

aight hare the Institution they desired. 

It certainly was not to be the arrangement for estimating which 
"ORE” was promoting before the Korean Var forced Babbitt to create the 

< 

Special Staff. Nor was it to be the device which Magruder had labored 
to establish in the "Webb Plan." The system which Smith and Jackson 
were eventually to adopt was a modification of the Estimates Branch 
that Montague had proposed to Souers in the spring of 1?U6 for the 
Central Reports Staff and had tried unsuccessfully to establish for 
Vandenberg in the Office of Reports and Estimates. The departmental 
intelligence services had defeated Montague's purposes then. If 
Houston's Judgment of their procedures were correct. Smith and Jackson 

would have trouble with such coordination and control of estimating 

1 C 

now. v 

The response of Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck to the request 
of Jackson on October 7, 1950 was in the name of all three. But 
internal evidence shows that it was drawn for the most part from the *■ 

t h i nkin g and the experience of Montague* They warned Jackson in 
clearest fashion at the start that the "end in view" could not be 
accomplished by reorganisation within the Agency alone. There would C 

have to be "complementary action" by the departmental intelligence ser- 
vices, supplying adequate "research support" and a "cooperative 
attitude."^ 
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Tram put experiences, it vu fair to aa 7 that both would be 
hard to get. There would have to be aore insistence on the part of 
the Secretaries in the Council and the President than had been used 
heretofore. The departmental chiefs of intelligence would have to 
give Smith support which neither Vandenberg nor Hillenkoetter had 
enjoyed. Ve should recall that Admiral Sauers Bade arrangements for 
General Smith to aeet regularly with President Troaan. Hillenko etter 
had gone frequently to the White House. But now the Secretaries of 
the Departments and their chiefs of intelligence were to observe a 
steady proceeding in which they might not share. Its subjects of con- 
versation they might never ienov.^ ~ 

Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck told Jackson that their pro- 
posal for an Office of Estimates and an Office of Research to work with 
it should not be put into effect until the departmental services had 
reasonably met the requirements for research and cooperation. It was 
especially important to be certain that the Office of Intelligence 
Research in the Department of State was prepared to support the effort 
of the Agency. One final point had to be "absolutely dear" before 
there was any use in adopting the proposal. The "patent defect of a 
Joint committee system" must be avoided. 

All those who were concerned most understand that the Director 
of Central Intelligence "at his level" and the Assistant Director, 
Office of Estimates, within his Jurisdiction, had the power of decision. 
Once they bad heard all of the pertinent evidence and argument, the 


decision was theirs with respect to both for* and content of an 
estimate. Other parties of interest, representatires of the Departments, 
retained the right of "divergent views" when those views related to 
"substantial issues" and served to "increase the reader's comprehension 
of the problem." But it was then only. Such an interpretation of col- 
lective responsibility* for national estimates was not Jackson's ~~ 
concept of the right procednre in the fall of 19h5, nor was it so stated 


In the Boies Report. It was doubtful that Jackson would agree in 
October, 1950 without some qualification. 1 


In any event, Babbitt , Montague, and Van Slyck submitted their 
proposal on October 101 
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The function* of this Coordination and Liaison Staff would be 
to represent the interests of the Depertaente in the Estimates Office 
of the Agency on the one hand and, on the other, the interests of that 
Office in the departmental intelligence agencies* The Staff should aid 
the Assistant Director with the program for producing estimates, with 
formulating the "terms of reference" for particular estimates and the 
requests for research, in obtaining timely and effective compliance, 
and in reviewing the estimates prior to their submission to the 
Director and the Intelligence Advisory Committee. It would be the final 
duty of this Staff to secure the concurrence of the Advisory Committee, 
or at least "dissent in the light of Joint consideration." The hope 
was that "direct and informal consultation" in the British manner would 
succeed where formal exchange of views had failed to bring separate 
and often competitive interests together. A fairly concerted effort 
might produce truly national estimates with a mlirimn. of dissent. 

It is to be especially noted that the proposed Staff would con- 
tain a member of the Agency who served also on the Staff of the 
Bational Security Council. Babbit, Montague, end Van Slyclc were dis- 
satisfied with representation of the Agency on the Council's Staff by 
the chief of "ICAPS." To them, he had insulated "ORB" from the Council. 

At best, his usefulness was secondhand. He had not kept the two 
institutions in close touch. At times he had taken sides against the 
Office rather than helped to acco^lish its purposes. Sherman Kent 
had commented in hie report to Hillenkoetter on "ORE" during February, 19U8 






that the Office as an eatiaating body was too removed from its 
sooress of foreign intelligence and from the users of its material. 

The situation had not been nuch lap roved since then, so far as it con- 
cerned relations with the voricing staff of the Council. The reaedy 
for Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck was to replace the chief of 
"ICAFS" with a representative froa "ORE," or its successor in esti- 
anting. He should participate in the discussions of the Council's 
Staff, not as an occasional alternate as Montague himself had been, but 
as a regular attendant.^ 

Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck would have a Current Intelligence 
Division within the new Office of Xstlaates. It should produce the ~ 
Daily Suaaary, edit and publish other reviews, have custody of "sensi- 
tive naterial, ■ maintain the "situation rooa" and the "off-hours watch." 
There should be five Regional Divisions in the Office - Aaerican, 

North Atlantic, East European, Southern, and Far Eastern. These 
divisions would contain senior analysts qualified to appraise current 
information and the products of research. They should discern trends 
and anticipate developments. With such "surveillance" of current 
affairs, they would produce the estimates falling within their 
"divisional competence." They should also provide the expert partici- 
pation neeessary in "task groups" formed to sake estimates of broader 
scope. 

There should be a Functional Division of scientists, econoaists, 
and geographers not confined to a region. And there should be a 
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General Diriaion in the Office of Estimates where could be found a 
nail number of analysts with "broad competence rather than particular 
specialisation. ■ Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck would have Smith 
and Jackson rely upon these exceptional persons for the ability to 
ascertain the interrelationships between two or more divisions of the 
Office and the leadership in the task groups which sbsulddsal with 
those problems. 

Another request from Jackson, Deputy Director, brought advice on 
the revision of "BSC 10-2" for the advantage of General Smith. Houston 
had told him that control of covert operations by the Departments of 
State and Defense should be eliminated. A drafting committee of ~ 
Houston and Rforsheimer from the General Counsel's Office and Visner, 
Assistant Director in charge of "OPC," prepared a list of changes. The 
phrase "in time of peace" should be deleted; the authority of the 
Director of Central Intelligence over covert operations should be 
unquestioned in war as well as peace. Then it should be expressly 
•tated that the Central Intelligence Agency was to plan and conduct 
those operations. The activity existed in the Agency; there should be 
no implication that a new office had to be created for the purpose. 1 . 

The paragraphs stipulating that the Secretary of State should 
nominate the Assistant Director but that he should report directly to 
the Director of Central Intelligence ought to be removed from "BSC 10-2." 
The first was in derogation of the Director's authority over the 
Agency. The second was unnecessary. Moreover, it impaired the authority 
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of the Director, for it implied autonomy and separation in the conduct 
of those clandestine operations. 

Houston, Pforsheiaer, and Wianer proposed that the Director of 
Central Intelligence alone should be responsible for seeing that covert 
operations were consistent with foreign and Mili tary policies and 
with overt activities. The requirements that he should work "through 
designated representatives" of the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and that he should take his disagreements with then to the National 
Security Council were "unduly restrictive" upon the Director. And he 
should be free without consulting an intermediary to deal directly with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff when making plans for covert operations in ~ 
time of war. 

The paragraph in "NSC 10-2" on wartime planning and covert operations 
in military theaters presented "the greatest difficulties." Any 
change of language would raise "a host of questions" concerning the 
inter-relationships of the Agency, the Joint Chiefs, and the Theater 
Conaanders, not to mention the Department of State. Houston, Pforsheiaer, 
and Wisner recommended therefore that they should not attempt a draft 
of this section; the Director of Contra! Intelligence should endeavor 
"forthwith to formulate the appropriate concepts" with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Departments of State and Defense. Regarding the sec- 
tion on economic warfare, however, they did have specific end definitive 
recomtendations . It should not state that such covert operations were 
to be under the guidance of the Departments and agencies responsible 
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for pluming economic warfare. They were "not competent to guide the 
actual conduct" of covert operations. They should plan in coordination 
with the Agency. But the Agency should conduct "all such covert 
operations." This was the responsibility of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

iv 

The General's Reforms 

The Inco m i n g Director of Central Intelligence did not take the 
advice of Houston, Pforaheimer, and Winner regarding "NSC 10-2." 

General Smith came to other conclusions on covert operations. He 
is said to have remarked in his first meeting with the Intelligence 
Advisory Coamlttee that there were "too many lawyers." Instead of 

• r 

accepting their advice. Smith reached agreement with the Departments 
of State and Defense. General Marshall was now Secretary of Defense In 
place of Louis Johnson. The understanding was that no further con- 
sideration would be given to the proposed changes in the directives of 
the Council, either those recommended in the Agency or the scheme upon 
which General Magruder had labored for Webb, Under Secretary of State. 

It is to be noted again that Admiral Sonera, personal adviser to 
President Truman on matters pertaining to the national security, had 
arranged that the President's own choice to succeed Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as Director of Central Intelligence should have direct and regular 
access to the President himself. 1 

General Smith gave oral instructions to Wisner, Assistant Director 
in charge of "OPC. " He was to notify the representatives of the 
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Departments of State and Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 3taff with 

‘ ( 

whom he did bosineos that the "Memorandum of Interpretation" dated 
ingnst 12, 19h8 and entitled "Implementation of NSC 10-2" was no longer 
applicable or effective "in the light of altered circumstances.". What 
those circumstances were, did not appear in Wisner»a written report 
on October 12. One of them certainly was that General Smith, and no 
longer Admiral Hillenkoetter, was Director of Central Intelligence. 

Hillenkoetter had signed the "Memorandum of Interpretation" on 
August 6, 19U8. His view of it has been discussed in chapter seven of 
this study. Admiral Sou era 1 interpretation of the purposes and pro- 
cedures under "NSC 10-2," rather than Admiral Hillenkoetter *s, was ~ C 

about to cone into effect. 1 

Gweral Smith told Mr. Wisner to say that there was no immediate 
necessity for revising "NSC 10-2" in order to make the Office of C 

Policy Coordination fully responsive to Smith's authority and command. 

Smith acknowledged the propriety and desirability of having "OPC" con- 
tinue to receive "advice and policy guidance" (Wiener's words) from ( 

the Departments of State and Defense. But there should be no mistaking 
that the advice and guidance would com not only "in theory" but "in ‘ 
f*ot" *° th * **•“«»? wold not pass directly from the Departments G 

to the Office. Both Kennan and Hillenkoetter would have been' interested 
to know that the autonomy which had been planned for the Office of 
Special Projects was to be so curtailed.* < 
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Wisner' a report to Smith on October 12 stated that it would be 
Wiener' a responsibility to keep the General fully informed upon all 
matters "worthy" of his attention. The difference between determining 
what was "important" enough to tell Admiral Hillenkoetter and deciding 
what was less than "worthy" of Smith's attention remained Wisner's 
peculiarly personal anxiety. The chances seemed good that the new regime 
would allow him a narrower margin of error. 1 

Eight days later General Smith gave much the seme information to 
the departmental chiefs of intelligence in his first meeting with the 
Intelligence Advisory Conrdttee. The fact that he did was si gnif icant 
There was no need to tell the chiefs of intelligence in order to infofia 
their Departments. Hr. Wisner had done so. Such covert operations as 
those in which "OPC" engaged were not the concern of departmental 
Intelligence officers. Black propaganda, economic manipulation, 
sabotage, and other subversive practices abroad were instruments of 
"unorthodox warfare" as General Donovan aptly said; but they were not 
conducted by the intelligence services of the Armed Forces and the 
Department of State, or the Atomic Energy Commission, or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice. Advice and 
guidanee regarding such practices had come to the Agency from the 
interested Departments through representatives specially chosen and 

e 

assigned to the task, and not through the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 
Hillenkoetter and Wright had considered those operations, with the 
financial affairs of the Agency, to be matters which they should 
cuss with the departmental chiefs of intelligence. 2 


not din- 
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In spanking of "OPC" at his first nesting with the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, General Smith gave the impression that he would 
take its members into his counsel with regard to problems of the Agency 
generally, that he would talk with the departmental chiefs on matters 
other than those of their immediate concern. He told them further that 
he did not intend to consolidate the Office of Special Operations which 
engaged in secret collection and counterespionage, with the Office of 
Policy Coordination condncting other clandestine operations, and with 
the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations which obtained overt 
intelligence. The merger, he said, was neither practical nor advisable 
at this time. He believed that the coordination of these offices, as**' 
recomendad by the Dulles Report and directed in "NSC 50," could be 
achieved by more effective cooperation without actual merger. 

He had stated his opinion orally to the Council on October 12 and 
had received its approval. In other words, the National Security 
Council had virtually rescinded its action of August U, 19U9. Following 
General McNaraey's second report on July 22, 19U9 urging separate 
administrative support for the covert activities of the Agency, the 
Council had directed Hillenkoetter against his expressed wishes, to 
proceed with the consolidation of the offices including the Contact 
Branch. He had dune so. The minutes of Smith's first meeting with the r 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, written from the notes of Jackson, 
did not record that Smith relayed these facts to the departmental chiefs, 
or his conversations with Jackson about the plan of the Dulles Survey 
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Group, or the fact that the Departments themselves had stalled the 
merger of the Offices more than a year. But then. It must have been 
comon knowledge by this time.^ 

General Cabell, Director of Intelligence for the Air Force, was 
pleased with the new attitude toward the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee. He had been so dissatisfied with Hlllenkoetter's treatment of 
it that he had proposed a new "NSCID 1" to provide for an Intelligence 
Advisory Committee of the national Security Council on "governmental 
Intelligence problems." But Cabell might also have remarked that 

Smith did not ask the Committee for advice before proceeding. Smith 

2 

told the Committee what he had done. -- 

In regard to financial problems of the Agency, General Smith felt 
as free as General Vanda nberg was, and Admiral Hillankoetter as well, 
to make changes without consulting the Intelligence Advisory Commit tse. 
It could not be said that the problems were unrelated to "governmental 
intelligence problems" and therefore of no conceivable Interest or 
concern to the departmental chiefs of Intelligence. It could be said 
that the chiefs had never been influential enough In their own Depart- 
ments to make a protest stick on the record because the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency had not taken them into his counsel 
about the management of the Agency's funded 

It is evident that the chiefs of intelligence were practical men 
when they had no footing. They knew that although the funds came to 
the Agency through appropriations for their Departments, Congress marked 
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the money from the beginning for the use of the Agency on the Director 1 3 
responsibility. They understood that Congress had its own ways of 
holding bin accountable through the Comptroller General and the General 
Accounting Office. General Saith continued HiUenkoetter • s policy of 
centralised administration over fiscal and financial matters, gathering 
then all into one Finance Office under a Comptroller who in turn was 
responsible to a Deputy Director for Administration. ^ 

The Operations Division which the Dulles Group proposed, the 
Ctamcti directed HiUenkoetter to establish, and Saith postponed, was 
cot so easily obtained as the Finance Office* The Dulles Report 
recommended that the covert offices and the Contact Branch should be 


"integrated"] they should be under the "common control of a single 
directing head" who should be one of the principal assistants to the 
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Director of Central Intelligence. But more than a year was to lapse \ ^ 

~ ( r'jj-’' 

after another inquiry and survey in the spring of 1951 by Jackson him- V 

self as Deputy Director, before that "integration" or "merger" of the 

Office of Special Operations and the Office of Policy Coordination 

2 

approached accomplishment. 

The account of the process belongs more properly in the next 

historical chapter on Central Intelligence. The reports of it curreat 

when this was written in September, 1953 were that it seemed more lice 

a collision than a merger. The philosophical concept which goes by 

the name of "integration" was remote froa the facts. Mr. Wlsner, 

however, was Deputy Director (Flans), the "single directing head" under 

-T- T, — v 

the Director of Central Intelligence* ! a ** ~ 
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The transformation of "COAPS" into an office under an Assistant 
Director undeniably responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence 
was swift and easy. Vandenberg's "ICAPS", designed to be his working 
staff of representatives from the Departments who could explain the 
▼lews of the Director of Central Intelligence to the chiefs of intelli- 
gence in the Intelligence Advisory Board, had been thwarted by the chiefs 
themselves* They had insisted upon setting up ad hoc committees to 
explore and debate with * I CAPS 11 in every instance and report back to 
the Board as if there were no familiarity with the subject, even 
though it might be threadbare . 1 

Hillenkoetter had received the same treatment notwithstan ding 
the fact that in pursuit of harmony be abandoned the position which 
Vandenberg had gained as "executive agent" for the Secretaries in the 
National Intelligence Authority. Hillenkoetter tried to improve the 
situation by suggesting that the usual appointees to the ad hoc committees 
should become a Standing Committee available for any discussion with 
"ICAPS" at the moment of alarm without wondering whether they were on 
their way to the right blase . 2 

The Standing Casoittee had not served, however, to expedite 
deliberations. Rather, it had increased difficulties perceptibly by 
raising question whether a matter should be referred from the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee by way of the Director to his "ICAPS" become 
"COAPS" or from the Director by way of the Advisory Committee to its 
Standing Committee, or some other interchange. In short, the whole 
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procedure had become ridiculous, and almost everybody knew it. The 
principle of representation was vestigial except as an annoyance to 
those who had come to "COIFS" from Departments particularly exasperated 
with the Director of Central Intelligence.^ 

James Q. Reber, nominated by Armstrong in the State Department 
to replace Prescott Childs when he finished his term of office at the 
head of "COAPS", saw at once the fallacy in its organisation by repre- 
sentation and the uselessness in having so many military men on the 
Staff. It did not take three to express the military mind as distin- 
guished from the civilian way of thinking. The intricate details of 
the Navy's case to be separated from that of the Army or the Air Force', 
for example, should be presented anyway by specialists and technical 
experts brought into the discussion of specific matters or issues. 

Reber came to the chairmanship of "COAPS", as was traditional, from 
ths Department of State. But there was no good reason why he should 
remain on that "payroll" during his stay in the Agency. While here, 
he was obviously supposed to be the loyal servant of the Director of 
Central Intelligence and to carry out the Director's instructions even 
though his own Ideas sight be different. 

Reber expressed his opinions of ths fallacy and weakness in "COAPS" 
to Jackson, Deputy Director, and found that both Jackson and Smith 
agreed with him. By a general order on December 13, 1950 Reber became 
Acting Assistant Director for Intelligence Coordination and in con- 
sequence of his offics. Secretary to the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 
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A single officer with a supporting staff of assistants chosen as he 
recommended, and not because they ware representatives of Departments, 
had taken the place of "ICAFS" and its successor, "COAPS," as the 
coordinating. facility of the Central Intelligence Agency in its intelli- 
gence activities with the Departments and other agencies of the 
Government* No one seems to have mourned the departure of "GOAFS" 
nor to have regretted much that General Smith did not install the 
Coordinating Division which the Dulles Group had proposed.^ 

I 

Once General Smith had decided to create the division or offico 
for estimating recommended in the Eulles Report, it was a relatively 
simple matter to segregate the research elements in the old Office 
of Reports and Estimates as a nucleus for the new Office of Research 
and Reports. It would support the Office of Rational Estimates and 
take care of other services of "common concern" to the Departments and 
agencies of the Government such as the National Intelligence Surveys 
which had begun with the Defense Project of 191*6. Colonel Lovell's 
idea that the United States Government should know everything to be 
known about the Soviet Union and its satellites thus had grown until 
the Central Intelligence Agency was on the point of establishing a 
separate office to engage primarily in economic research and to con- 
centrate that effort almost exclusively upon the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and their dependent states.^ 

The Office of Research and Reports came into existence on 
December 1, 1950 by "Regulation No. 70." Theodore Babbitt was left in 
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charge for a while. The new head. Max Millikan, took office ae Assistant 
Director on January 16, 1951. Millikan found that twenty-four different 
agencies of the Government were studying "foreign econ omi es. " The 
problem of their correlation had been understood by the previous adminis- 
tration of the Agency. The memorandum from * CO APS" of December 30, 19U9 
on the State Department's "Four Papers re BSC 50" had suggested an 
interdepartmental Economic Intelligence Committee similar to the 
Scientific Intelligence Committee recently established. The National 
Security Council adopted the recommendation on March 3, 1950 and 
instructed the Agency to make a study and report in collaboration with 
other agencies concerned. 

It bad not been accomplished daring the summer of 1950. The delay 
was caused in large part by the Korean War which burst upon the Agency 
as upon every other instrument of the Government. It could be that 
absorption with the campaign of the Departments of State and Defense to 
force the "Webb Plan" through to the Council at that time had as much to 
do with delaying the report from "ORE" on interdepartmental coordination 
of economic research. It is certain that other agencies did not give 
to their collaboration more than their habitual interest and effort in 
such enterprises. In any case, it was not until May 31, 1951 that 
Jackson submitted the report to the Council for the Agency. The Council 
established the Zconomio Intelligence Committee on June 22, 1951 by 
"BECID 15." The Assistant Director, Office of Research and Reports in 
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the Agency, ms to b« its chairman. Millikan sent a progress report 
on July 11, 1951 as requested to Jackson, Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence.* 

Before leering the Agency, Babbitt had another conference with 
Jackson on the Ills and needs of the Central Intelligence Agency. Aa 
Babbitt remembered later. General Saith found that in the reorganization 
the necessary provision for current intelligence had failed to appear. 
Babbitt, * Montague, and Tan Slyck had proposed a Current Intelligence 
Dlriaion in their Office of Estimates to take care of the Daily Summary, 
the situation roon, and the twenty-four hour watch in the Agency, as it 
participated in the Interdepartmental Watch Committee at the Pentagon. 
Gsneral Smith wanted such institutions in the Agency, but not In the new 
Office of Kational Estimates. 2 


Jackson called a meeting to consider haring an office under another 
Assistant Director. Babbitt, asked to giro his opinion, stated that 
such an Office of Current Intelligence would hare to employ a staff 
at least of seventy persons. Jackson protested that Babbitt wanted to 
"bring ORE in the back door." Babbitt replied that he did. The Office 


developing the Office of Operations, returned to the Agency on January 19, 
1951 to become Assistant Director for Current Intelligence.^ 
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General Smith' a central purpose second only, if that, to hia 
determination that "OPC" should be under his command, was to bring the 
departmental chiefs of intelligence into active cooperation with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, under his direction. The last statement 
is not to be set aside. It seems quite evident that Smith and Jackson 
gave the matter thought. The Agency and the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee must have "forthright initiative and leadership" as McKarney 
declared. Admiral HiUenkoetter had been so often charged with lacking 
those attributes that anyone succeeding him as Director of Central 
Intelligence had no recourse but to sound the tocsin. 1 

Smith's associates in the "cooperative interdepartmental activity*- 
which Souers had begun for President Truman in 19U6, and Congress had 
made into an "independent agency" in 1947, could have been reminded of 
the fact that their predecessors on the Advisory Board and the Committee 
had been persistently remiss. It was true that they had tried often 
to check the development of Central Intelligence. But their successors 
evidently were not to be told so at this time. They should be sumoned 
to positive effort. Smith told them in the meeting on October 20, 1950 
that the Intelligence Advisory Committee "net be geared for rapid 
cooperative work"] it therefore must include "the best intelligence 
brains in the nation." The warning and the complimentary exhortation 
did not ricochet unnoticed. They were included in the minutes of the 
meeting written from Jackson's notes. They were' in those taken by 
Colonel Howae who attended for the Department of the Army that day. 2 
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Jackson prepared for the first meeting of General Smith with 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Assuming that as chief of "COAPS" 
he would supply the brief for Smithy Reber drew up a statement and took 
it to Jackson* In it, Reber proposed that the Director should "use 
the mechanism" of the Advisory Committee* Reber meant that it should 
actually be put to work and hard work. If possible; he outlined a 
course of action for the production of estimates which, he remarked in 
1953, was much like that eventually adopted* But apparently Jackson 
was Irked by Haber's venture. Jackson made it known that he himself 
would take care of the General's meeting with the departmental chiefs. 
Anyhow, Reber did not attend'. Jackson took the notes which he later -* 
dictated. Reber then put than in order for multi graphi graphing and 
circulation. 1 

After explaining his action in regard to "OPC," General Smith came 
to the real business of the meeting with the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee. He read at length, and Jackson quoted in the minutes, from a 

'TV. 

paper which Jackson had written as a letter to Walter Lippman upon 

"The Responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency for National 

Intelligence Estimates." This memorandum recapitulated the provisions 

in the National Security Act of 19U7 for correlating and evaluating 

national intelligence and for departmental intelligence, and it repeated 

in nch the same form and phrasing the essential points on the subject 

o 

in the Dulles Report. 
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Ther« vu Hissing that notable provision which appeared in the 
draft of the first directive of the national Intelligence Authority 
in February, 191*6 and failed to survive. Jackson made no specific men- 
tion of the necessity that the departmental intelligence services 
should s upply information on the "capabilities and intentions" of the 
United States if the estimators were to give truly "national intelligence" 
to the makers of national policy. But then no one could reasonably 

( 

expect Smith and Jackson in their first meeting with the departmental 

chiefs to make a statement so critical of the Armed Forces. Smi th had 

to be content in 1950, as had Sewers in 191*6, with asserting that a 

national intelligence estimate ought to "reflect the coordination" ~ ( 

of the best intelligence opinion based on "all available" information. 

It was so in 1953* although there seemed to be indication that "net 

estimates" had begun to appear in the Rational Security Council. 1 ( 

Jackson repeated in this paper his formula that "ultimate approval" 
should rest upon the "collective responsibility" of the highest intelli- 
gence officers in the various departmental agencies. The corrected ( 

version of the minutes for October 20, 1950 had the word "responsibility" 
lined out and replaced by the word "Judgment." According to Haber, it 
was Oeneral Smith who made the change. Collective judgment is a dif- ^ 

ferenfc concept from collective responsibility, nearer the views of 
Oeneral McRarney in "BSC 50" and of Admiral Sobers. Souers held that 

the Director should have individual responsibility "based on coordinated < 

effort." 2 






1» For "HI! 1," see above, pp« 7-13 (Ch« m) 

For the "net estimate," ISC luO/l, "current appraisal of 
vulnerability to Soviet attack," see above, p« 28 and 
p. 23 (Ou 7H) 
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As General Smith worked upon national estimates with the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee, he realised more and more, he said, that they 
were collectively responsible. It night have been clearer if he had 
said that theirs was a common responsibility. There is no evidence that 
he gave np the individual responsibility of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. It was his duty by Act of Congress just as "substantially 
differing opinions" were the right of the department chiefs of intelli- 
gence under the directive of the Rational Security Council. 1 

Following Smith's presentation of Jackson's paper on October 20, 
there was "general assent" in the Intelligence Advisory Committee that, 
as Jackson had written, the Central Intelligence Agency had by law the'' 
"independent right" to produce national intelligence estimates. Bat 
as a "practical matter," they could not be obtained without the "col- 
laboration of experts in many fields" and the "cooperation" of the 
Departments. General Smith then announced that he proposed to have an 
Office of Rational Estimates} it would be the heart of the Agency and 
of the national machinery for intelligence. The accompanying Office 
of Research and Reports would confine its activities to specific assign- 
ments by directives of the Rational Security Council as services of 
"common concern." 

Mr. Jackson interposed the familiar point of the Dulles Survey 
Group. In the past, "ORE" had produced national estimates and miscel- 
laneous reports to the confusion of both function and product. The 
inference was that production now in separate offices would keep reports 
distinct from estimates; there would be no confusion or blur. One should 
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not suppress the counterpoint that research has to accompany estimating 
closely. That two Assistant Directors could keep them together better 
than one Assistant Director, would seem open to query. ^ 

To obtain the "collaboration" of experts and the "cooperation" of 
the Departments, General Smith intended that the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee should work at estimating as it had not worked heretofore. 
Babbitt, Montague, and Van Slyck had proposed a representative Coordination 
and Liaison Staff in the Agency. General Smith called upon the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee itself to take the responsibility for "an 
intelligence plan, or more specifically, a list of required national 
estimates in order of priority." Moreover, the departmental chiefs of"' 
intelligence in the Committee, though their junior officers might do 
the digging, should be responsible in particular estimates for determining 
"a frame of reference and the assumptions" upon which the estimate was 
based. The Office of national Estimates should then produce the first 
draft and look after its modification and development through dis- 
cussion among the interested agencies until the estimate vent to the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee for final discussion and approval or 
statements of dissent. 

For "crisis estimates,” General Smith vished to summon special 
meetings of the Intelligence Advisory Committee such as had prepared 
a series of estimates for President Truman before his Journey to confer 
with General Kacirthur on Wake Island. It was agreed that the Advisory 
Committee should get down to business at once. The next meeting was 
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scheduled for the following Wednesday, October 25. The subject of 
discussion would be "the frame of reference and assumptions" for an 
estimate on the situation in In do -China. 

Colonel Howre, reporting the session of October 20, 195o for 
the Army, took note that General Smith wanted a "panel of five or six 
individuals" in the new estimating office to constitute the "top brains." 
This was a reflection of the statement by Babbitt, Montague and Van 
Slyck that "ORE" did not have adequate personnel for the work. General 
Smith, said Howae, was "looking hard for a retired General or Admiral" 
to head the organisation. Smith tried to get Admiral Stevens who had 
been Naval Attache in Moscow. Smith also remarked that he was anxious"' 
to have General ttiebner become a member of the panel, possibly head 
of the Office. 1 

It was natural that General Smith should turn to fonaer associates 
when seeking able man for important places in bis administration. 
Apparently he was persuaded by Mr. Jackson, or by his own reconsideration 
of the problem, however, to invite a civilian to head the Office of 
National Estimates which he was determined to make the heart of the 
national system of intelligence. General Smith summoned William L. 

Langer back to public service from retirement after years of active 
participation first in the Office of Strategic Services with General 
Donovan and then in the Department of State which he had represented 
on the Intelligence Advisory Board. 2 
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The Office of National Estimates came formally into existence 
on November 13, 1950 by a general order announcing the appointment 
of Langer as Assistant Director for National Estimates. The Office 
was organised in three major parts t the National Estimates Board, 
the Estimates -Staff, and the Support Staff. Upon the Board under 
Langer's chairmanship, General Smith placed, "personally and indi- 
vi dually* selected by himself , experts in the fields of "strategy, 
political science, economics and other social sciences" and individuals 
with the "broadest of experience in the field of intelligence at the 
highest level. 

Among them were Lieutenant General Huebner and Vice Admiral Bieri, 

Professors Sontag -and Kent. Kent, in line to succeed Langer, was 

qualified by his experience in the Research and Analysis Branch of 

"OSS" daring the war as well as by his study of "Strategic Intelligence." 

Montague and Van Slyck came to the National Estimates Board from the 

shambles of "ORE*. They had stood from the beginning for coordinated 

national estimating on the one hand against the departmental chiefs 

of intelligence and on the other against the heads of the geographical 

2 

divisions within the Agency. 

The Estimates Staff under Langer's direction was to be a group 
of officers chosen for their competence to support the National Estimates 
Board. Although they were not selected as representatives of the 
Departments, their functions were much like those which Babbitt, Montague, 
and Van Slyck would have assigned to the Coordination and Liaison Staff 
for the preparation of estimates with the departmental Int ellig ence 
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organizations. The "draft estimates" should be the responsibility of 
a General Group of the Estimates Staff. Expert knowledge would come 
from the Specialist Ckuup of the Staff. Individuals would be given 
particular tasks. There would be special assignments such as those 
to the Staff of the National Security Council and to the Watch Com- ' 
mittee in the Pentagon and to the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In addition to this internal organisation, the Office should 
have a Panel of Consultants, persons like George Kennan and Vannevar 
Bush, who would confer with members of the National Es timating Board 
on the most important estimates. 1 

As Langer reviewed the situation after the first eight months, 

the Office of National Estimates was discharging its responsibilities 

primarily through the National Estimates Board. It directed the 

production of national intelligence eatimatee. The action included 

setting the priorities which General Smith had intended that the 

Advisory Committee should determine. Once the Advisory Committee 

had approved the scheduling, or the Estimates Board had decided upon 

the urgency, the Office of National Estimates was "more appropriately 

identified" as an integral part of the "interagency mechanism" in 

producing a given estimate. Cooperation between the National Estimates 

Board and the several intelligence organisations of the Departments 

of State and Defense, said Langer, was now complete. Meetings occurred 

at every stage in the progress of the estimate from the "statement 

of the problem" to the final draft for submission to the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. 
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Linger did not think that he had brought about the great change. 

The procedure, he said, was "not wholly dissimilar" from that which 
the Agency had employed before the Office of National Estimates had 
been established. The "important advance" was that " active cooperation 
has displaced reluctant and marginal participation." The underlining 
was Langer's. The result, as he saw it, was that "top policy makers" 
now attached "real importance" to the estimates which were produced. 

This had not formerly been so. For an example, he said, "02" had 
despatched to General atdgway at once the contents of a special 
estimate on "possible Communist objectives" in proposing a cease-fire 
in Korea. The Secretary of State on the same day made an "urgent appe&l" 
for the same estimate.^ 

The solution may have been found as Counsel for Smith had sug- 
gested. The General saw the President often. Could word have gone 
around that at last there was "a grant of adequate authority" for this 
instrument of government? Uncertainty over Korea gave General Smith 
decided advantage. Now the Director of Central Intelligence could use 
"coordination by direction". He did not have to rely upon "a spirit 

of cooperation and good will" in preparing the national system of 

2 

intelligence for war. 
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Arthur Darling, 

Yale Professor 

Arthur Burr Dirline, author 
and retired history professor . 
«t Vile University died in 
Paris lsst Saturday following 
a brief illness. He was 76 and 
had - been living in Paris for 
'tfie past two yean. 

1 Mr. Darling taught Ameri- 
ean history and U.5. foreign 
-affairs at Yale from 1622 to ' 
\ 18.73. He was chairman of the 
history department at Philllpa 
. Academy, Andover. Mass., j 
from 1833 to IDS6 and hlstor- 
. ian of the Central Intelligence 
jfrAcenry from 1D52 to 103d. 
n following his retirement In. 
i 1056, he was given a Fuibright 
1 grant to go to Italy to study, 
the Italian educational system: 

He lived in Washington 
from 1857 to 1868. 

Mr. Darling was the author 
of Political Changes in Msssa- 
; chusetts, 1624-48; Our Rising 
1 Empire, 17G3-1803; co-author of 


'[ Engineering in History, and 
- editor of The Public Papers of 
Francis G. Newlansd. 

! Mr. Darling was horn in 
! Wichita, Kan, on Dec 28, 

1 1892. He graduated from Phil- 
lips Academy and from Yale 
: College. 

Following service In the: 
| Navy during the first World 
; War, he was a John Harvard 
i Fellow at Harvard University 
where he obtained hia docto- 
j rate in American history. ; 
i He is survived by three 
1 daughters, Susan Lambert 
| Darling, of Paris, and Mrs. 
j Francis D. Beil and Mrs. 
Hiwy J, Wlmmor, both of 
New York City, snd five 
grandchildren. 
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191:0-1950 , written by the Historical Staff at the direction 
of Colonel Stanley J. Grogan, Assistant to the Director* 
Although it represents a considerable abridgement of Mr. 
Darling's study, it leaves no part of it untouched and should 
reflect all points of any importance treated therein* A 
complete understanding of the original, however, particularly 
with references to its sources and substantiating material 
would, of course, require a reading of the ifcole. 
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Preface 

The present historical study is concerned principally with two 
themes. First is the development of the theory of central intelligence, 
which is the evolution of the issue between individual versus collective 
responsibility for the production of intelligence estimates sent to 
the policy-makers. Second is the growth of a central intelligence agency 
M *n instrument of government from 191*0 to 1?£0. Thj« theme is expressed 
by the ever-present question of whether the agency should be a cooperative 
interdepartmental activity or independent. 



CHAPTER I 


OHIGIJS IN WAR 


I - Introduction 
Precedents : 

War, or warlike competition, has been Tor ages the normal relation- 
ship between states. Consequently, states have always collected information 
about each other. The United States, too, has from the be ginnin g gathered 
information about other nations. The Department of State has done 
since its establishment in 178?; the Army and Navy have also maintained 
agents abroad. The unique feature of American activity has been that until 
recently we have given but little attention to counter-intelligence. On 
the contrary, we have tended to publicise our resources end capabilities 
and to invite inspection of them. 

I - i 

The Idea of Intelligence : 

Before information can be called intelligence it most be evaluated, 
interpreted, analysed, and synthesised. This serves to eliminate useless 
information and to combine the remainder from various sources into an 
integrated whole, which can provide the policy-maker with a basis for his 
decisions, toes he has received pertinent intelligence, his is the respon- 
sibility for action. Tbs major problem in the formulation of intelligence 
is the manner in which the above process is to take place. By 1?3? repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of Agriculture, Connerce, and the Interior 
were assigned to the Foreign Service as attaches. Their reports were made 
through the State Department. On the other band, the military and naval 
attaches made their reports directly to their respective d 


Here Is oae of the major theses of this study: should there be individual 
or collective responsibility for the production of national estiaates? 

I - ii 

The Idea in Action i 

The German successes of the spring and susmsr of 19h0 gave rise to 
the two Donovan missions 'to Europe of July- August, 191*0, and December, 

19li0 - March, 19lil. In addition to other important topics the General 
reported upon the use of psychological and political warfare by the British 
and Germans and upon the central intelligence committee which was taking 
form in London. These be felt to be of paramount interest to the govern* 
aent of the United States. The result of these observations and of Donovan* 
own ideas was his memorandum of June 10, 19hl, to the President, 
proposed the creation of a "service of strategic information." This 
embodied two of Donovan's basic ideas: that strategy without information 
is helpless] and that information collected for no strategic purpose was 
futile. 

This memorandum laid the basis for the instrument of government which 
has become the Central Intelligence Agency. Donovan's principles were 
expressed as follows! the Coordinator of Strategic Information Should have 
an advisory panel consisting of the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the he ed s of the Army and Kavy intelligence services, and 
corresponding official* from other Departments concerned. The personnel 
of the new agency would came from both service and civilian Ufa. The 



new ageney could collect Information independently, but could under no 
circumstances encroach upon the Departments. Its duty weald be to ana^ze 
and interpret information for Departmental use. The new agency would 
control psychological warfare. Although’ he did not specifically mention 
his concepts of physical subversion and guerrilla warfare, these were 
implicit. The Coordinator of Strategic Information would be directly 
responsible to the President. 

These proposals aroused so such opposition from the armed services and 
other quarters that the President's order of June 25, 19hl, which appointed 
Donovan Coordinator of Strategic Information, had to be withdrawn. The 
order of July 11, 19hl, created the office of Coordinator of Information 
(the word "strategic" being omitted) and in so doing carefully guarded 
the regular military and naval adviser* to the President from encroachment 
on the part of the new official. 

This criticism is important, since it has from that day to this 
complicated relationships between the armed services and the central intel- 
ligence agency. The armed services felt that the new office would be toe 
powerful and thus in a ■ position to control their intelligence services 
and thereby acquire an undue influence over national military and naval 
strategy. Others felt that tbs new office put so broad an interpretation 
upon the concept of "strategio" that there would be too much competition 
with "many of the old-lino agencies and most of the defense agencies. " 
Nevertheless, Donovan was in fact pioneering and looking beyond the exigencies 
of the moment. He felt that here was an unique opportunity for a purely 
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American contribution in the history of intelligence end that such 4 
broad concept of "strategic" was essential to the formulation of natio na l . 
policy. 

By the end of 19 Ul many elements of 'a central intelligence Berries 
vere already in existence. The Foreign ^^formation_SerTlco had come into 
existence before July, 19hl* This Service included both broadcasting 
and list ening facilities. The Sesearch and Analysis Branch was well 
established in August, 19hl. It collected and evaluated the basic materials 
for intelligence reports. By October, 19hl» the Visual Presentation 
Branch was already working on the techniques of delivering such reports 
and related data to the parties concerned. An Oral Intelligence Service 
interviewed persons recently arrived from abroad and foreign nationals 
residing in the United States in order to obtain information about the 
countries of their origin. In October, 19hl, the undercover collection 
of information outside the Western Hemisphere was, by agreement with the 
Army and Navy, consolidated under the Coordinator of Information. 



On October 10, 19hl, Donovan established the "Special Activities - S and 
L Funds ", to take charge of espionage, subversive activities, sabotage, 
and guerrilla units. . 

I - ill 
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the Office of Strategic Services, the successor of the Coordinator of 
Information, under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Prior 
to this the Foreign Information Service and its listening-posts had bean 
removed from the Coordinator of Information and placed under the control 
of the nsv Office of War Information* 

In March, l$ii2, the Joint Chiefs of Staff created the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee. They reorganised it on June 21, 19h2, 
with Donovan as C h airm a n. This committee was composed of Army and Navy 
representatives and was supported by an advisory committee drawn from 
the Department of Stats, the Board of Economic Warfare,, the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and the Offic# of War Information. The real 
issue in the deliberations of this group was whether or not the Office 
of Strategic Services was to be directly responsible to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the conception and conduct of psychological warfare. If not - 
then the Army's and Navy's majority on the Committee would be in a position 
to control projects of the Office of Strategic Services. The final result 
was the Joint Chiefs of Staff directive of December 22, 19h2, which 
abolished the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and designated the 
Office of Strategic Services as the "agency* of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
charged with the military program of psychological warfare. 

A Hanning Croup was established within the Office of Strategic 
Services, composed of one member from the Department of Stats, two from 
the Army, two from the Navy, and four (including the Chairman) from the 
Offic# of Strategic Serricea. Its purpose was to supervise the mili tary 
program of psychological warfare and to integrate it with military and 
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naval operations. To assist this group there was created an Advisory 
Committee, composed of representatives of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Office of War Information, Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs, the 
Treasury, and other agencies whose interests might be concerned. Plans 
of the Planning Group would receive the approval of the Director of the 
Office of Strategic Services and would then be submitted through the 
Joint Staff Planners to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for final approval. 

The bead of the Office of War Information refused to participate in the 
Advisory Committee, on the grounds that there was no point in giving advice 
to another group upon matters which he was already under obligation to 
the President to formulate and execute. 

The directive of December 22, 1*2, defined the intelligence functions 
of the Office of Strategic Services. These were to comprise only those 
"necessary for the pla n n in g and execution of the military program for 
psychological warfare, and for the preparation of assigned portions of 
intelligence digests and such other data and visual presentation as may 
be requested." The Office was to function in the collection of intelligence 
only in the field of the special operations of sabotage, espionage and 
counterespionage in enemy-occupied or controlled territory, guerrilla 
warfare, underground groups, and contacts with foreign nationals in the 
United States. These restrictions were removed by the final revision 
of the directive on October 27, 1*3, which fully restored the Office-, 
function of collecting information for the production of intelligence. 

The next problem which faced the Office of Stratetic Service, was 
that of the right of aooeee to information. Although in October, l?a. 
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th * ^ “ d h * d *P"« *> the consolidation of undorcover lot.Ul- 

£«n=. operations under the Coordinator of Information, the ;a t 

had contained the opeoifle rosorvMlon that in the event of war the 
sendee, should hare full power to operat. their own undercover lnt.llis.no. 
..ndees, Th. nest that the Joint Chief, of Cuff would coned, to th. 
Offie. of S tret, sic S.rvio.s was that th. Of fie. and the military and 
naval lnt.llic.no. sendees would "provid. for th. eompl.t« and fro. 
interchange of information, evaluated as to creditability of sourc., re 
qulred for th. locution of their respective missions.. In practic. this 
■scant that the service felt M obligation to turn over to th. Offlc of 
Strategic Sendee, any information .bout oporaUon. which thsy thought 
Should not b. rtvoalod. Th. services were apprehensive on th. ground, 
of security Ides. Op th. other land, worthwhile int.Uig.no. import, 
could not b. sad. without ace... to th. necessary strategic information. 

Ih. refusal of th. Maty to imlcs. it. radio <int.ro.pt.. to th. Offlc. 

Of Strategic Service illustrate, this problem. Donortn protested on 
October 22, Uh2, that such action would lsgmlr hi. ability to discharge 
hi. assigned mission, booau.. th. Offio..'. undorcowr agent, m foimign 
countries entiUsd to th. profetion „d holp which th. interception 
of endy messages would girt that end since th. Ess.aroh «d Analysis 
Br M oh needed th. information for it. strategic studio.. Since th. Joint 
lnt.llig.nc. Committe. of th. Joint Chief, of SUfiva. un.ympath.Uc 
to Donovan's position, hi. deputy, General Kagruder, did not pr... th. 
l.gU point that th. Offlc. was entitled to such information. On Jsnuary 
17, MU. th. Joint Chiefs of Staff ruled that th. rml.... 0 f th. information 
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was within the province of the Army and Navy representatives in the 
Office of Strategic Services Planning Group. 2he existence of prob- 
lem still hampers the operations of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Early in 19li3 the Joint Chiefs of Staff created the Joint Intelligence 
Collection Agencies of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces, whose functions 
were not to engage in initial procurement, but to assemble material in 
the field offices and forward it to Washington. In theory this cooperation 
should have helped the Secret Intelligence Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services, but in practice it l a id Secret Intelligence's agents open to 
exposure and delayed the transmission of their material to Washington. 

In the spring of 19it3 the Army and Ihvy proposed the reorganization 
of the Joint Intelligence Committee, in order to improve the production 
of estimates. The new committee would have a civilian member besides 
the representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Office of Strategic 
Services. Each member would have access to all information possessed 
by his service and presumably would make it available to the Commi ttee. 

The Sesearch and Analysis Branch of tbs Office of Strategic Services would 
be directly under the Joint Intelligence Committee and would be 
with the Office of Naval Intelligence and the Military Intelligence Service 
insofar as their foreign intelligence functions were concerned. Besearch 
and Analysis would thus become a central agency. Magruder favored the 

felt that Secret Intelligence and Counterespionage should also 
be raised to the "strategic level." Donovan did not approve the plan, 

possibly feeling that it represented an attempt to deprive his Office 



of a major function and restrict further its intelligence activities. 

The plan did not materialize. The attitude of the Departments r emaine d 
that they were willing to use the Office of Strategic Services as a 
servant, hut unwilling to admit it to equal partnership in final judgments. 
Their ability to withhold information from it strengthened their position. 

Despite its difficulties the Office of Strategic Services was able 
to lay the foundations for a system of national intelligence. It left to 
its successors a wealth of experience, a number of skilled persona, a 
host of intelligence methods and practices, and a number of tffices (which 
survive today in modified form): Foreign Nationalities Branch, Secret 
Intelligence Branch, "1-2" (Counterespionage) Branch, Research and 
Analysis Branch, Special Operations Branch, and administrative and support, 
branches. Its liaison with our wartime allies was particularly close 
with the British in counterespionage matters, although in certain areas 
of the world the British were most reluctant, for various reasons, to 
allow the Office of Strategic Services to function. 

I - iv 

The Donovan fl,an x 

Long before the end of World War H people were wishing to profit 
in peace from wartime intelligence experience. Magrudar, the Lend Lease 
chief in China, observed there the need for joint intelligence auong the 
services. When he returned to Washington in the summer of 19h2 he conferred 
with Donovan on the subject. Donovan appointed him Deputy Director for 
Intelligence of the Office of Strategic Service, whereupon Magiuder 
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formulated, in August, 19h2, hi* plan for coordination of the intelligence 
eer rices, 

Magruder's plan emphasised that no single intelligence service was 
i then competent to furnish complete information and that connection between 
intelligence and policy-makers was only intermittent; all the intelligence 
serrices were compartaented, • A "superior Joint int elli genoe agency", 
which could produce "complete and digested intelligence" was the only 
remedy. 

Magruder's point of departure was a reorganised Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He proposed that in place of 
the working staff of that Committee there should bejcreated a Joint Intelli- 
gence Bureau as an agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would have a 
I Director and Deputy Director; economic, political, military, and other 
I intelligence research divisions; and an initiating and review committee. 
This committee would make assignments to the working groups, requisition 
material from the departments concerned, and approve the Bureau's studies 
and estimates. These vaild then go through the Director to the Joint ' 
Chiefs of Staff. 

fiepresentatives of the Departmental intelligence services would com- 
pose the initiating and review committee. These would not merely be 
visitors from the Departments, but would also be members of the Bureau. 
Although they would represent their respective services they would also 
work as members of a central intelligence agency with expressed delegated 
functions. This is an application of the federal governmental principle. 
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as illustrated by tha Congress of the United States, which both represents 
the States of the Union and makes national policy* 

Magruder felt that this scheme would provide the coordination so 
obviously lacking and put an end to the departments 1 practice of denying 
information to the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services. He reiterated these ideas in a series of written observations 
on July 30, 19li3, to the Executive Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and repeated his earlier proposals that the Secret Intelligence and 
Counterespionage Branches be raised to the "strategic level" along with 
the Research and Analysis Branch* 

On September 17, l?li3, at the request of General Walter B. Smith, 
then Chief of Staff of the Al li ed Forces in Hbrth Africa, Donovan gave 
in detail his ideas on a strategic intelligence organisation. Be pro- 
posed: an organization independent of other nations, for security, 
verification of information, and control; maintenance of secret collection; 
counterintelligence for the protection of sources; independent comnunica- 
tions facilities and passport privileges; a separate budget and unvouchered 
funds; a civilian director and largely civilian personnel; research and 
analysis facilities manned by regional specialists and skilled technicians; 
physical subversion and morale warfare activities. The head of the new 
organization should be a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Since the 
organization would serve and support not only the armed services, but 
also the diplomatic, economic, and (in wartime) propaganda services, no 
single Department should control it* 
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Donovan again stated his views in October, 19hh. He felt that: 
there must be a continuous flow of intelligence both in peace and war 
"on the policy or strategy level", to permit the formulation of an informed 
national policy ; there should be both overt and clandestine operations 
abroad, but no clandestine operations within the United States; the 
agency should have no police power or identification with any law-enforcing 
body in the United States or abroad. He did not propose to interfere 
with the operational departmental intelligence, but intended to make clear 
the principle of individual responsiblity. 

The Director would be appointed by the President and subject to 
his orders* He would administer the agency and determine its policy with 
the advice and assistance (not advice and consent) of a board of repre- 
sentatives from the Department of State, the Army *ad the Navy. Eie 
difference between these concepts still continues to furnish argument. 

Donovan believed that the Office of Strategic Services met all these 
requirements and that a new Presidential executive order to replace that 
of June 13, 19h2, would suffice to perpetuate it as an instrument of 
government. 

Donovan submitted to the President on November IS, 19kh, the final 
draft of his plan for a "Permanent World-Wide In telli gence Service". He 
stressed that control of the system should return from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the President and that there should be a central authority 
reporting directly to the President with responsibility for setting 
objectives and coordinating the material neeessaiy in p lanning and executing 
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" national policy and strategy." He enclosed a draft of a directive. 

This provided that the board to "advise and assist" the Director should 
consist of the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and other members whom 
the President might subsequently appoint. This board, therefore, would 
be at the high level of Department Secretaries or their representatives. 

The proposed executive order for the transfer of the Office of 
Strategic Services and the directive to accompany it was finally drafted 
near the end of November, 19Wu It oontained a provision for national 
intelligence, which it carefully distinguished from operational intelli- 
gence of the Departments. It laid plans for subversive operations abroad 
and for liaison with foreign intelligence agencies. It forbade the use 
of any police power at home or abroad. It provided for the dissolution 
“d-sting joint intelligence committees, whose duties, facilities, 
and personnel would be given to the Office of Strategic Services. It 
provided that in time of war or unlimited national emergency the Qffioe 
would coordinate its operations with military plans, subject to Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approval. Theater commanders were to have control in 
their areas, but under other conditions there were to be no geographical 
restrictions on the agency's operations. 

By November 27, l$!ih, Donovan was ready for the bearing before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He sent oopies of his memorandum and proposed 

directive, with explanatory letters, to ranking service and State Depart- 
ment officials. 
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In Deo amber, 19Uli, Donovan vent abroad on an inspection tour. 

Members of the Joint Intelligence Staff, the working committee of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee, dissatisfied with the existing intelligence 
system, had been discussing ways to improve it. They disliked Donovan's 
plan for a Director of Central Intelligence responsible only to the 
President and subject only to advice from the Departments. 

The meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff committees produced two 
plans. The "services plan" rejected Donovan's concept of the Director 
reporting directly to the President and modified his concept of individual 
responsibility. The issue lay between "the principle of coordination 
and the principle of chain of command." This plan placed authority jointly 
with the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy acting as a board. While 
the plan did not elaborate on this point, the assumption was logical that 
the Secretaries would function as a whole, with control vested in no 
one individual. The federal principle appears in the concept of an 
"intelligence directorate" to operate under the Secretaries, which was 
to have a State Department civilian head, and deputies from the War and 
Navy Departments. It was to have inspection, coordination, and planning 
powers, but no ad min i s trative or operating functions. These were 
apparently to remain with the Departments. A Joint intelligence service 
would conduct operations of "common concern"; Stress upon t his point 
accentuated the Apartments' desire to keep their other interests distinctly 
their own concern. The supporters of this plan wished the Joint 
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Intelligence Committee to continue to synthesise departmental intelli- 
gence on a "strategic level". They felt that the presence of representa- 
tives from State, -Foreign Economic Administration, and the Office of 
Strategic Services, in addition to those from the armed services, on the 
Joint Intelligence Committee would make it easy for that committee to 
become a national estimating board. 

The "civilian plan" accepted most of Donovan's principles, but 
rejected his concept of the Director's responsibility to the President 
alone and modified his concept of individual responsibility. This p> p 
had the following features: coordination and secret collection functions; 
independent budget; departments to maintain their own operational intelli- 
gence, but to make available to the central agency whatever materials 
the Director might request,- no police functions, in war the agency to 
come directly under the Joint Chief, of Staff. Important differences from 
the Donovan plan were: tha Director, although appointed by the President, 
would be subject to the "direction and control" by the Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Navy sitting as a board. In war a Joint Chiefs of 
Staff representative would also be a member. Intelligence collection, 
except by clandestine methods, should remain with the Departments. Tat 
agency would not, engage in subversive operations abroad. This plan's 
board would have no power of inspection. 

Before his departure on Member 26, 191*, Donovan commented to the 
President on these plans. He rejected the "services" plan, ho lding that 
it approached the whole intelligence problem from a strictly departmental. 



rather than a truly national, point of view. He felt that the "civilian 
plan" closely followed his own ideas and aimed at a system for producing 
truly national estimates. He informed the President that he had appeared 
by request before the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, the political 
advisers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He had been willing to entertain 
the idea of a board between the President and Lire o tar, but insisted that 
the Director be free to administer agency affairs. In short, he wished 
real centralisation and coordination under a Director ultimately responsible 
to the President. The Joint Strategic Survey Committee's Ja m a r y, l$h5, 
report gave the impression that Donovan had been more willing to concede 
the "civilian" plan's idea of "advice and control" by the Secretaries. 

On December 22, l$Ui, the Joint Intelligence Committee agreed to 
perfect the plans. Within a week they produced a single plan. This 
provided for a National Intelligence Authority, whose members were to be 
tns Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and the Chief of Staff to the 
Commander-In-Chief (this member was later changed to a representative of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff). This Authority would function as a whole and 
would have responsibility for all federal intelligence activities related 
to the national security. Under it would be the Central Intelligence 
Agency, with a Director whom the President would appoint on the Anthority's 
recommendation. A board subordinate to the Authority and consisting of 
the Army, Navy, State, and other intelligence service heads concerned, 
would advise (with no indication of dictation) the Director. The board's 
members would be severally responsible to their Secretaries. 

The Joint Strategic Survey Committee reported 


on January 18, 19U5, 


that this plan was superior to Donovan's project, which would "over- 
centralise" the intelligence services by controlling the departmental 
intelligence agencies, without m a lting this control responsible either to 
a single Department head or to the heads of the Departments as a body. 

Their own plan would vest control in the National Intelligence Authority. 
The Joint Strategic Survey Conmittee at this time accepted the oentral 
agency's right of "inspection" of departmental intelligence operations 
in connection with its planning functions. But in order to avoid Jeopardis 
ing military operations this plan made the Authority and agency responsible 
for protecting "intelligence sources and methods" which had direct and 
important bearing on "military operations." Thus, at this time military 
men closely associated inspection and the duty to protect military 
operations. Restrictions upon the right of inspection came later. 

On February 9 , 1?1£, the "Chicago Tribune" and the Washington "Timer 
Herald" produced Ibnovan's memorandum to the President and the proposal. 

Th. .cure, of thi. .till i. antaom. ThMth.JointInt.lllj.no. 

Committee plan got into the same papers. The resulting furore was 
tremendous, tut died down owing to the publicity concerning the Talta 
Conference and imminent victory in Europe. 

On April 5, 1PU5, the President asked Donovan to obtain a 
consensus concerning the proposed new agency. In general, the replies 
showed little disposition to agree with Donovan's ideas. The Secretary 
of War took the following significant position: security against aggression 
was the primary concern of the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy, 



who should therefore have all responsibility. Donovan's plan would 
subject departmental intelligence to outside control. Coordination must 
be increased, but the coordinating authority should not engage in operations, 
because the tendency would be for these to expand at the expense of the 
departments responsible for intelligence operations. 

Donovan replied on May 16, 19U5, to the Secretary of War. He agreed 
with the latter's arguments about responsibility for security ag ains t 
aggression. . He insisted, however, that such responsibility did not give 
them the right to control the proposed central intelligence agency, because 
the President, not the Secretaries, was Commander-in- Chief in both peace 
and war. His was the "authority of decision." Policy decisions were 
dependent on intelligence. The President was therefore entitled to intelli- 
gence free from domination by one or more individual Departments. But 
the Secretary of War's reply had been made on behalf of the administration. 
Nothing further was to be done until plans had been carried out for the 
defeat of Japan. 

I - vi 

Liquidation for "OSS" : 

After Germany's surrender the House Appropriations Committee inquired 
whether there were any plans to use the Office of Strategic Services in 
the Pacific War. On May 2$ and 27, 1 9h$, Admiral Leahy replied for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, by quoting without personal comment from messages 
from A d m i r al Nimits and Generals MacArtbur, Sultan, and Wedemeyer in the 
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Far East and from Generals McNarney and Eisenhower in Europe. 

Sultan and Niaits wished the Office's present functions to be 
accomplished within the War and Navy Departments. Maclrthur had not used 
it and had no plans to. Eisenhower placed a very high value on the 
Office and, under control by theater commanders, wished to have intelli- 
gence-gathering and counterespionage operations continue. Me Mm»ey praised 
the Office's work in Italy, wished to continue its secret intelligence 
operations in Italy, Austria, and the Balkans (as long as conditions 
there remained unstable), wished a reduction of the Office's staff in 
the Mediterranean area, and recommended that its trained personnel be sent 
to the Pacific. Wedemeyer declared that the Office's potential in ***«» 
was high and cited the present and future value of commando an d intelli- 
gence teams and other groups there. 

Japan's surrender and the public mood caused the Bureau of the 
Budget to shift its t h i nkin g from provisions for war to provisions for 
peace. Consequently, on August 25 , 191 * 5 , the Bureau advised Donovan that 
there would be no expansion of peacetime activities unless they contributed 
to the “reconversion process and the expansion of industry and trade". 

The Office of Strategic Services was a wartime product with no precedents 
ia peace. The Bureau had been studying the problem of an intelligence ' 
system, however, and had a plan of its own to propose. 

Donovan resisted dispersal of his organisation. He insisted that to 
allocate different parts to different departments was absurd, since that 
would destroy the Office as an "entity" and since America's new responsi- 
bilities required "an adequate intelligence system." His views, however. 


did not prevail, as the decision was made to close the Office of Strategic 
Services* 

Appraisal of the Office revealed that under its auspices and for 

» 

the first time in Aaerican history an organised espionage and counter- 
espionage network had operated in many parts of the world. Aaerican 
scholars had combined current information and comprehensive surveys into 
intelligence reports, for policy-makers. The Office had shown the usefulness 
of a central body to process materials from every source. The advisability 
of a single authority to collect secret information outside of the Ohited 
States had been demonstrated. The value. of cooperation with other govern- 
ments had been shown. The Office had demonstrated that secret intelli- 
gence and subversive practices of all sorts ware complementary and seemed 
to produce better results than whan operated separately. 

President Truman praised Donovan on September 20, 19h5, . for exceptional 
leadership in a wartime activity and emphasized that Donovan could return 
to private life with the knowledge that wartime experience would immeasurably 
help in the establishment of a peacetime intelligence service. 



CHAPTER n 



PLANS IN PEACE TIHE 

II - Introduction 
Peaceful Methods of War : 

In August, 19hS, Donovan explained once Bore to the Budget Bureau 
Director the principles which 'he felt should govern a centralised 
"United States Foreign Intelligence System." Be believed that those 
principles were already at work in the Office of Strategic Services. 

Since that Office was to be abandoned, another should immediately 
replace it. 

At this time Gregory Bateson reported from the Office of Strategic 
Services Headquarters in the India-Burma theater on the effect of the atomic 
bomb on "indirect methods of warfare." Be forecast changes in psycho- 
logical warfare, clandestine operations, and strategic intelligence. 

He argued that within ten years all major powers were likely to poesese 
atomic weapons. The bomb would be powerless against subversive practices, 
guerrilla warfare, social and economic manipulation, diplomatic forces, 
and black and white propaganda. Consequently, the United States could 
not in the future rely for defense solely on the Army and Navy, but must 
also employ a third agency, acting under the State Department, for 
clandestine operations, economic controls, and psychological pressures. 

U - i 

Donovan* s Principles ! 

Donovan stated that the Office of Strategio Services had left two 
assets: a secret intelligence service which collected information abroad 
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and reported it directly to Washington; and a group of specialists who 
analysed this information for the use of policy -cokers* 

He reiterated the familiar points in his plan* Each department 
would have its operational intelligence service and make its materials 
available to the central agency* This agency would serve all Depart- 
ments with additional information which it would obtain either from its 
own collectors or from other services* It would supply its "strategic 
interpretive studies" to authorized consumers* The agency would have 

no clandestine activities within the United States and no police powers 

/ 

at home or abroad. It should be independent of Departmental control, since 
it was to serve all Departments* In war it would be subject to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff* It should have an independent budget and be administered 
by a single officer appointed by .and under the direction of the President, 
who might designate a general manager to act as his intermediary* The 
Director should, subject te the approval of the President or the general 
manager, determine agency policy with the "advice and assistance" of a 
board representing the Secretaries of State, War, the Navy, and the 
Treasury* Donovan was unwilling to compromise any of his three basis 
principles: indi vi dual responsibility; the need for experts in research 

and analysis; and the maintenance of covert servioes abroad* Donovan 
sent copies of his letter to the Budget Bureau Director and to the heads 
of the branch offices of the Office of Strategic Services* His dispatch 
arrived in Cairo In time to be discussed ct a dinner with members of 
Congress traveling in the Middle East. Two views emerged from this 
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discussion: that the State Department should manage the nev intelligence 

system; and that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should charge 
of it. 

n - ii 

Proposals from the Bureau of the Budget : 

A September 20, 19^5 Budget Bureau report traced the history of 
Aroilcan intelligence, objected to continuance of the Office of Strategic 
Services, and proposed a nev organisation. The report commended the 
Office, but dismissed it as a wartime agency, which should not be 
superposed "on the normal structure of government." It stated that 
Office of Strategic Services advocates neglected to consider the follows 
lag facts. Intelligence operations mast be conducted in tt» departments, 
because they were responsible for decisions and actions, and 
therefore prodaoe the intelligence upon which these were based. The 
Donovan plan did not recognise the leading role of the State Department 
as a "staff agency of the President. The report conceded the necessity 
for greater intelligence coordination and consequently proposed a mall 
"independent central staff," which should not engage in original research, 
but should rely on Departmental research. This staff's function would be 
that of coordination. Pending the establishment by the President of 
such a staff the State Department could provide the facilities. 

This report ignored the Donovan contention that there should be no 
Departmental control of intelligence production end, by ite insistence 
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oq * leading role for the State Department, displeased some service 
officers, who felt that State Department officials would not deal with 
the Army and Navy as representatives of "coordinate" branches of the 
Government, Consequently, some officers reverted to the idea of a 
central intelligence branch independent of the Departments and directly 
responsible to the President, 

The Budget Bureau plan also proposed two interdepartmental committees. 
One would be a positive Intelligence Coordinating Committee and would 
include the Assistant Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, plus the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. The other would be a Security Coordi- 
nating Committee, for counterespionage and counterintelligence and would 
include the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, plus the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Assistant Attorney General. 

On September 20, 19hS, President Truman directed the Secretary of . 
State to take the lead in developing the program for a comprehensive and 
coordinated foreign intelligence system. He was to form an interdepart- 
mental group to make plans for Presidential approval. At the same tiam 
the President signed the executive order which broke up the Office of 
Strategic Services. The Research and Analysis and Presentation Branches 
went intact to the State Department. The remaining activities were 
assigned to the War Department, where the Strategic Services Unit was 
established under Hagruder, 

By October 26, 19h$, the wartime peak of 13,000 American rationale 
in the Office of Strategic Services had been reduced to less than 8,000, 
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Purposes or the Joint Chief a of Staff : 

The Joint Chief# of Staff re Tired the plan for a National Intelli- 
gence Authority. They now proposed that the central agency should 
hare no independent budget, but that the participating Departments 
should allocate money as agreed among them. The Director might use 
these funds. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation Act for lSh$ had made a 
separate budget impossible without further legislation. T Ms Act pro- 
vided that no agency, including those established by executive order, 
after it had been in existence for more than one year, could spend any 
part of any appropriation or fund made available by this or any other 
Act unless Congress had specifically authorised the expenditure of 
funds by that agency. 

On September 19, 1 9U5, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted this 
plan to the Secretaries of War and the Navy and a deed them to forward 
it to the President. Ten days later they sent it to the Secretary of 
State. 

The Joint Chiefs took note of Donovan's principles, but once again 
objected to what they termed his wish to " overcentralis a" the intelligence 
system and control the departmental intelligence agencies. They insisted 
that the central agency should be responsible to the Department heads. 
However, they could feel that in view of the developwnt of the atomic 
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bonb tad friction with Russia an efficient intelligence service was 
necessary, Army and Navy committees were trying to reconcile their 
differences and Had common ground for a single Defense Department 
«ad central intelligence sendee. Meanwhile * specially designated 
State Department member was be gi n nin g to build upon ideas in the Depart- 
ment and the Budget Bureau suggestions, 

H - It 

The Plan for the State Department ! 

Duiisg th. fll of 1914 th. St.t. D^rtaaat bad conald.r.d th. 
..UhUshraot of It. o« Offlc of forget Itt.nig.nc.. Th. D.p.rt®* 
Sm4 no place for coorOMUon xlth othor gororMMrt Mr 

It. fonetloaal and geographical dlrlaion. prorid. . o.ntral pUo. for 
th. accumulation of kuo«l.dg. iaroluitg th. of aov.r .1 dlddona. 

Th. proposed Offlc. of PorUgu Iat.ms.nc. w t. flu th... ea ps. 

la th. fdl a f 19 tS . coatsaplatfld worgMlittion prodded that 
th. Sp.ci .1 Assistant to th. S.=rotd 7 of SUt. for Bs..arch ad InfVld. 
toe. vould gather .11 oomotlo., srUuaUou, and dlss.mlh.tloh tao^ 
fit., th. Department*. gsogTsphte cffloo. rad wold t11D „„ omc „, 

intdligshe. and oouttorfhtoWgrae.. Ih. Stats D^-rtasht «oold sbsorb 
vh.t it van tad of th. Offlc of Str.tsgic «».. E ...«h smd AhU„l. 
•ad Pro.ont.Uon Branch.. « they «. orsr. Any remUadw wold U 
sbaodoned. 121 State Deportment nd otbsr gorsnunant Department. ad ' 
”” lld th “ U «P«=t.d to send th.ir int.lils.nc. to th. stat. 
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Department for correlation and synthesis. There is «a obvious relation 
between these ideas and those of the Budget Bureau* 

ilfred McCormack, Special Assistant to the Secretary, vho had 
been Director of the Amy Military Intelligence Service, brought into 
the Department Ludvell L. Montagus and Janes S, Lay, who had been 
secretaries of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff and who had both contributed to its plan for central intelli- 
gence. 

On October 13 Forrestal wrote to Patterson that they should push 
the Joint Chiefs* plans vigorously with the President. On October 16, 
Forrestal and Patterson net with Byrnes. All agreed that any central 
intelligence agency should report to then rather than to the President r . 
This decision eliminated Donovan** proposal. Patterson set up under 
the chairmanship of Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary for Air a 
committee to study the problem. This represented part of the Amy and 
Navy effort to forestall the Budget Bureau and State Department. 

The three Secretaries met again on November lb, agreed for the 
record that they all favored a central agency and to set up an inter- 
departmental working committee to deal with the problem. Thqy agreed 
in principle that the Budget Bureau's plan was not good. The members 
of the interdepartmental committee wares Donald S. Russell end Alfred 
McCormack froa the State Department; Robert A. Lovett and Brigadier 
General George Brownell froa the Army; and Rear Admiral Sidney Souers 
*£^5* Matthias Correa from the Navy. 
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The working committee net on November 19, McCormack insisted that 
the President 1 s letter of September 20 to Byrnes directed - to take 
the lead both in developing the interdepartmental program for intelli- 
gence and in putting that prograa into operation. The Jtrny and Navy 
representatives insisted that the letter meant only that the inter- 
departmental group should formulate plans for Presidential approval and 
decisions, 

McCormack* s plan provided that the Executive Secretary of the 
coordinating authority over the Departmental intelligence services 
should be appointed by the Secretary of State and an employee in the 
State Department, Instead of having a central agency responsible for 
producing "national estimates" McCormack would have the Estimates Staff 
in the State Department perform this function. The Estimates Staff 
was under the Special Assistant for Research and Intelligence, who was 
McCormack himself. 

The Army and Navy wished for a Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency named by the President and responsible to the Secretaries of 
State, War, Navy, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff representatives. This 

Agency would pro dare the "national intelligence estimates." Neither 
side would yield. 

In Decoder McCormack agreed to the presence of Armed Services 
representatives throughout the proposed central agency. Leadership and 
commanding positions were, however, to be clearly reserved for the 
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State Department. McCormack also reduced the Budget Bureau 1 s two 
coordinating coned. tteea from a position of authority to an advisory 
role. In their place he accepted the Joint Intelligence Committee* a 
19klt idea of a single national Intelligence Authority, with, however, 
the Secretary of State as chairman and the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy as mesbers. Deputies of the rank of Under or Assistant Secretary 
might serve with full powers for any member of the Authority, The 
Secretary of State might invite heads of other Departments and agencies 
to sit in the meetings. Treasury and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
representatives would attend to discuss security matters . McCormack 
emitted the prevision for a Joint Chiefs of Staff representative. The 
State Department would retain the "leadership and final responsibility. *• 
Under the Authority would be an Executive Secretary appointed by the 
Secretary of State with the approval of the other two Secretaries. If 
he were not one at the time of his appointment, this individual should 
become a State Department employee before assuming his duties. His 
deputies and staff members sight be obtained from the War axd Navy De- 
partments or from agencies other than those represented in the Authority. 
The State Department would provide the administrative services, except 
for provisions for pay and personnel. McCormack placed the Executive 
Secretary in the position of a State Departs* nt es$>loyee removable at 
the will of the War and Navy Departments, since he finally agreed that 
the Secretary might be dismissed by a two-thirds vote of the Authority. 

Other proposed coordinating eonnittees were: politics, economics, 

geography, science and technology, biographical records, military affaire 
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and others. The State Department was to have the chairmanship of almost 
. 411 of these committees. Notable exceptions were« Military intelli g e nce 
(Arced Services); physical security (Federal Bureau of Investigation) ; 
c csmunlc ations (rotated among State, War, and the Navy). Although this 
plan was interdepartmental in many respects, it was to be primarily the 
concern of the State Department. Although it could be argued that in 
this plan the State Department was merely the first among equals, the 
Army and Navy felt that it would dominate the proceedings. 

On December 1 $ McCormack accepted a War Department provision that 
recommendations for the intelligence program or any consequent operating 
plan should be submitted for concurrence or consent by the appropriate 
advisory board before the reconasndation went to the Authority. When 
an advisory board member did not concur he was to have the right to 
submit his view to the Authority with the recommendation from the 
Executive Secretary. This was designed to give the other Departmental 
representatives a voice and to keep the Executive Secretary from over>- 
riding their opinions if they disagreed with him. This problem of pro- 
viding for concerted action 'viile protecting minority rights within the 
agency has been debated again and again since then. 

The plants twt*skest points were its assumption that the Specie! 
Estimates Staff wuld receive a steady now of raw materials from the 
Departments and that it made no adequate provision for supplying the 
Special Estimates Staff with secret foreign Intelligence. The Office 
of Strategic Services* experience with the armed services did not bear 
out McCormack's assumption about the How of raw materials. 
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McCormack finally conceded that there should be a director of 
operations under the Executive Secretary. If the Authority should 
decide on centralised rather then departmental operations , this official 
would handle secret Intelligence and security. The Departments would 
provide personnel, funds, and facilities, in amounts and proportions 
accepted by them and approved by the Authority. He did not explain how 
such complicated decisions would be reached with dispatch under such 
a system. At this time the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy agreed 
to ask the President to put into operation the Joint Chief s of Staff plan, 
practically as it had been revised in September. 

McCormack stated that hi* system for the production of national 
estimates would not preclude similar operations in the Authority. It 
would have mec h a n i sm s which could lead to centralising each activities 
in the many fields, either by vesting responsibility for e particular 
field in a single agency or by bringing together the working units of 
several agencies in a Joint organization under the direction of the 
Authority, Meanwhile, the Special Estimates Staff of the State Depart- 
ment could ha n d l e policy -makers* needs. 

McCormack's plan amounted to hindrance and delay in establishing the 
"service of strategic information" which Donovan had proposed and which 
many others hed accepted as the ultimate objective of a central and 
coordinated intelligence service* 



la June, 192*5, Nary Secretary Forrestal appointed Ferdinand Eberstadt 
to study the proposed merger of the War and Navy Departments. This report, 
published on October 22, 192*5, rejected the idea of a merger, on the 
grounds that a single Secrataiy could not administer such a huge structure, 
that there were benefits in competing service efforts, and that in other 
countries merger had led to "subordination of civilian to military life.* 

But changed conditions of warfare increased Isarican political and 
ml 1 1 tary commitments, and new scientific advances dawrrfnrf & chan ged 
intelligence system. The report therefore recommended* organisation 
of the services into three coordinate departments - Army, Navy, Airj 
their close association with the State Department in a Rational Security 
Council; the establishment of a Central Intelligence Agency to supply 
"authoritative" information about the outside world. 

Eberstadt had named Captain Souers (Navy) to write the report's 
section on military intel li gence. Souers had had experience in Naval 
Intelligence, had helped in the work of the Joint Intellig ence Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had been present at the meeting of Decesber 
22, 191*2*, which had debated the "services" and "civilian" plans, and 
had been one of those who wished for a permanent central intelligence 
system. He opposed both the Donovan and the McCormack plan s. His 
section of the report concentrated on the services' efforts to combine 
their intelligence services and obtain "coordinated" Int ellig e n ce for 
the use of the Joint Staff Planners of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Ho stated that the Joint Intelligence Committee had been formed 
for that purpose and had achieved coordination through its subcommittees. 
He commended the Joint Intelligence Collection Agencies for their 
collection and distribution efforts and the Joint Intelligence Agency 
Reception Center in Washington for their work in synthesis and in 
distribution to the Joint Staff Planners, interested agencies, and 
the Departments. Consequently, the whole, field of strategic intelligence 
had become a collaborative effort. Be did not mention the State Depart- 
ment and the Office of Strategic Services' Research and Analysis Branch. 
Strategic intelligence requires knowledge of forces within a nation 
which can be obtained only through deliberate research. Thus, the 
Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could not 
be considered a permanent organisation. If it ware reorganised to 
include permanent representation of all agencies concerned with intelli. 
gence it would no longer be merely an instrument of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Souers rejected the idea of a complete merger of the Departments' 
intelligence services. Be rec cronea ded the establishment of a Central 
intelligence Agency and urged that courses of instruction be given tit 
appropriate levels of military education in order to indoctrinate officers 
«ith the importance of the function of intelligence to our national 
security.* Be did not argue for the establishment of the Department 
Secretaries as a National Intelligence Authority above the Agency and 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 




Secretary Patterson (War) appointed a comdttee of representative 
officers to e xa min e War Department intelligence and to determine what 
k±ad °* caatral intelligence organisation the Department should advocate. 
This question involved the disposition of that part of the Office of 
Strategic Services which the President's order of September 20, 19hS, 
had assigned to the War Department and which had been kept separate 
in a Strategic Services Unit (mostly clandestine services) as a nucl eus 
of a possible central intelligence service. Patterson sent a memorandum 
to the President on October 22, 191*5, to report this fact and recommended 
that Congress be asked to approve continuance of «SSU» clandestine 
activities for the balance of fiscal 191*6. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of Robert A. Lovett, 

Assistant Secretary of War for Air, gathered testimony through intra- 
departmant questionnaires and testimony from persons qualified in 
intelligence. Since the record of the testimony was not available when ' 
this account was written, one can only surmise what was said. 

William H. Jackson had reported upon the British intelligence 
system and gave his ideas to Lovett on November He 

that the atomic boafc meant that America must keep her armed forces 
in first-class condition and that there was even greater necessity 
for "informed and reliable estimates* on the capabilities of potential 
enemies. Therefore, not only should the military services retain and 
iaprovw their intelligence services, but also there must be . -compre- 
hensive and integrated* intelligence system. Jackson reconmended posing 
intelligence responsibility on the military services within the scope 




of their missions" and "compelling the coordination of intelligence 
functions under one national intelligence system." Whil » in 19k? 
he talked of "imposing" and "compelling," in 19k8, in the face of 
an equally tense international situation, he talked of "leadership" 
and "cooperation." 

In 19k? he recommended that authority over "the integrated intel- 
ligence system revolving around a central intelligence agency" A 
be vested in the Defense Department, if one were created; in the 
National Security Cou n c il , if the Nberstadt report were adopted; or 
in the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and the Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air, if the military organisation remained as it was. This 
was not only not the Donovan plan, but moved the Director of Central 
Intelligence further down the scale of responsibility than the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proposal. 

A "Directorate of Intelligence," consisting of the Amy, Navy, 

Air Forces intelligence chiefs, a State Department representative, and, 
when their interests in national security wore involved, other Depart- 
ments such as the Treasury and Justice Departments (including ths 
Federal Bureau of Investigation) , would have "active direction." Ttoder 
the "general supervision" of this directorate, the Director of Central 
Intelligence would manage the services of "common usefulness." Under 
direction from above, the Director would maintain the coordination of 
the national system with respect to collection, evaluation, centralisa- 
tion of common services, and production of estimates. Thus, the Director 
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could only suggest to the Directorate and was reduced to the status of 
an office manager* 

Jackson would not allow the central agency to supersede or inter- 
fere Tilth departmental collection* Ee would reserve foreign counter- 
intelligence and clandestine collection to the State Department. Service 
officers would be assigned to work with the State Department in the 
latter activity. The central agency would control radio interception 
and overt economic and scientific intelligence collection. 

Jackson visualised evaluation and the production of estimates as 
follows. Air Force intelligence, for example, would evaluate Bri ^ 
collate information directly related to sneay air capabilities. The 
co — ^- a “ ac * naberial would flow freely to other services concerned 
to the central agency, where a military and civilian staff would "assemble 
and draft" the general strategic estimates. A Department should have 
the right of dissent to an estimate in whole or in part, even after full 
discussion in the Directorate. 

The Lovett Committee reported on November 3 , 19k?. On October 20 
General Hagruder, than Director of the Strategic Services Unit, had 
submitted a memorandum to Lovett. In it he restated Donovan* s principles, 
but parted from Donovan by accepting the concept of authority in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plan. He did not mention an independent budget. 

Within a week Magruder reported extensively at Lovett** request, 
restated these ideas, and emphasised again the necessity for centralisa- 
tion of clandestine collection under one independent Agency. Only a 





separate agency concerned exclusively with intelligence natters could 
be successfully made the repository of powers and functions delegated 
to it by the interested Departments. Clandestine collection was so 
highly professional and complex that it be undertaken only by 

experts and centralised in a separate unit acting for the United States 
Government. The hazards of cl an destine collection were already so 
great that no nation could afford not to coordinate it. Moreover* the 
extra-legal, and soma times illegal, activities involved in clandestine 
collection made it imperative that no Department should be identified 
with then and that soma times these activities shoul4 be unknown to the 
Departments. Fina ll y, clandestine intelligence service was common to 
all Departments and hence should be assigned to a central and separate 
instrument of government. He proposed that the central iutelliganoe 
agency have the authority to require cooperation from the Departments 
in m a k~i ng available the products of their intelligence activities. 
Cooperation did not occur "on a voluntary level." The agency should 
not indulge in clandestine procurement within the United States, x»r 
have any police power. It must not be susceptible to use as a political 
tool by the party in power and should have an independent budget. This 
should be considered by Congress without detailed inquiry into the 

expenditures. Intelligence was expensive, iad clandestine intelligence 
required secret accounting. 

0 

On October JL* 1 9h$, Magruder submitted two recommendations for 
Secretary Patterson. If the Strategio Sendees Unit were retained in 
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the War Department under "G-2," it should- include ell G-2»a other 
dandestiia activities. The War Department should favor the estab- 
lishment of a central intelligence service along the line s of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proposal. 

The Lovett Committee report castigated vhat it tamed the jealousy 
and nistrust among Government intelligence services aid among indivi duals 
engaged in intelligence. The military services had made no serious 
effort to treat intelligence as a career. The Committee unanimously 
concluded that its views were more nearly in agreamsnt with ths Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proposal than with any other plan. It recommended the 
creation of a National Intelligence Authority over a Central Intelli- 
goncy Agency. The Agency Director should be responsible to the Authority, 
sit as a non-voting masher of its meetings, and be appointed for a tens 
of at least six years. An Intelligence Advisory Board should consider 
all important questions. The Director should obtain its opinion before 
delivering estimates to the President or any Cabinet amber. If Director 
and Board members differed, his decision ’should be controlling and their 
opinions should accompany his import. The new agency should be the sol. 
collecting agency in the finds of foreign espionage and counterespionage. 

It should have an independent budget, which should be granted by Congress 
without public hearings. * 

Lo-tt appeared before S-ret«d., Byr=„, Pettereon, „d porreeul 
at their IWeber U, meeting. H . raaerfrtd oo=itte.. s report 
“ d • u “ ti0Md PartteiUrl j that the idrtoorr Board .» » 






estimating body should include both the military intelligence services 
and the principal civilian agencies, specifically the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which had the "best personality file in the world." 
The Intelligence Board would stuc&r and evaluate facts and would a>t 
shape policy. Its reports would represent the combined views of its 
members. Dissident views would be included. He believed that German 
intelligence** failure to allow presentation of dissenting views was 
lcrgely responsible for its breakdown. The British system permitted, 
as the German had not, the divorce of factual findings from political 
creed. Under his proposal conclusions would be reached by 4 board, 
thus avoiding "the danger of having a single slanted view guide our 

policies." Here is the concept of collective responsibility, advocated 
by both Lovett and William H. Jackson* 

II - vi 


The Presidents Decision : 

McCormack, in the State Department, was following Secretary Byrnes's 
instructions to "resolve the issues" with the War and Navy Secretaries. 

Ha himself became an issue. He intended to dominate for the State De- 
partment in the organization of the central intelligence service. Critic, 
in the Department took exception to his insisting upon a separate office 
for intelligence and research under his direction. This was the issue 
which led to his resignation from the State Departasnt on April 23, 19U6. 
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Although Arr sy and Navy men agreed that something should be done as 
quickly as possible, they felt that the McCormack plan was unsound, 
placing "undue weight in the State Department." Admiral Souers prepared 
the first draft of a memorandum from Admiral Himitz to the Wary Secretary. 
Hiadtz rejected the State Department plan and accepted the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff proposal. He recommended that the President should select 
the Director from the Army, Havy, or Maxine Corps. The reasons for 
this proposal were: a non-political administration would be assured, 
which would produce unbiased and objective estimates; the Director 
would be subject to militaiy discipline, continuing after his retire- 
ment and could be required to avoid publicity. The State Department 
plan was objectionable, because the Service Secretaries might not be 
informed of the intelligence the State Department famished the President. 

At the Presidents request, Souers submitted a memorandum on 
December 27, 19U5, giving his objections to the McCormack plan and 
his reasons for supporting the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan. He stated 
that the McCormack plan did not give the Amy and Navy equal access to 
the President with the State Department. Ho single Department should 
have the opportunity to interpret information to support "previously 
accepted policies or preconceived opinions." The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
plan placed the National Intelligence Authority on a higher level than 
any Department. Pooling of eopert personnel in a central agency would 
increase efficiency and economy. This plan contemplated "a full part- 
nership" among the three Departments and operation of the Central 
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Intelligence Agency "on a reciprocal basis. » The Secretaries agreed 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan on January 6, 19l£, omitting the 
pro virion for a Joint Chiefs of Staff representative in the National 
Intelligence Authority* 

On January 9, 1 9l£, a White House conference took place, atte nd e d 
by Samuel Rose n nan . Special Counsel to the President, Admiral Leahy, 
Commocbre Yar daman. Naval Aide to the President, and Admiral Souers. 
Director Smith of the Budget Bureau still argued for the State Depart-* 
meet plan. But President Truman decided in favor of the Secretaries* 
proposal and asked that Souers and Budget Bureau and Justice Department- 
representatives together sake changes in the directive to conform with 
legal and budgetary requirements. Souers was to beeosm the first 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

The President* s Directive vas issued on January 22, 19lj6, and 
revealed differences from the Secretaries* proposal. There was to 
he a fourth member of the National Intelligence Authority, but instead 
of being a Joint Chiefs of Staff representative he vas to be the 
President** "personal representative." The Joint Intelligence Committee 
had proposed this the year before. 

There vas a working compromise between the opposing principles 
of "coordination" and "chain of command," since the Director would 
have immediate access to the President or his personal representative, 

rather than having to approach the President through the Department 
Secretaries. 
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The Directive did not sake the unity or the intelligence system 
as clear as had the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan. The new agency of 
the Authority was named the Central Intelligence Group and described 


as consisting of persons assigned from the Departments by the three 
Secretaries. These persons ware "collectively* to form the Group. 

It was an assemblage, not a unified institution. They were to be 
under the Director of Central Intelligence, who was not to be one of 
them. He would be responsible to the National Intelligence Authority, 
would sit in their meetings as a non-voting meaber, and be appointed 
by the President. 


Among the duties of the Director were: to plan for coordinating 

the depart rental intelligence activities; to inspect, to the extent 
approved by the National Intelligence Authority, the departmental 
intelligence operations in connection with his planning; to recommend 
to the National Intelligence Authority the establishment of policies 
and objectives of the "national intelligence mission"; to accomplish 
the correlation and evaluation of intelligence for strategic and 
national policy and its dissemination within the Government; to perform 
such other functions and duties related to intelligence as the President 
and National Intelligence Authority might from tins to tine direct; to 
perform services of common concern, where those services could be per- 
formed with more efficiency by the central organization. All these 
duties gave to the Director more than mere administrative control over 
the Central Intelligence Group. The stipulation that the Director should 
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perfom the service of directly procuring intelligence was, significantly, 
onitted. The inference is that people vented to get the new organization 
to work and set aside for tho tins being the issue of responsibility 
for secret collection. 

The President's Directive retained the Joint Chiefs of Staff's 
provision for an Intelligence Advisory Board, to incl ude the heads (or 
their representatives) of the principal military and civilian agencies, 
as determined by tbs National Intelligence Authority. Its purpose vas 
to advise the Director, although there v&s no statement car implication 
that the Director could not act without the Board's consent. The 
Directive entrenched the Federal Bureau of Investigation in control of 
security intelligence within the United States. The difficulty here is 
that of maintaining clear distinctions between secret intelligence and 
espionage and security intelligence and counterespionage. The exercise 
of one without careful association with the other was likely to jeopardise 
the security of both. 



I 



HI - Introduction 
A Small 3ody of Sxperts t 

Admiral Souera vas ran of th. latent pover la the Preside. . 
Directive aid wished to ... th. Director" s dotioo aid rosponsibiUtlos 
develop. However, ho taw that many la th. Army, Ravy, tad state 
Departments tund that a central intelUgenc. organisation eight over- 
power their own lntelUe.no. agendas. He reallo.d that son. felt that 
th. central IntalUe.no. Group (CIO) van on dnhlono ground so long a. 

It rooted on the Presidents Directive of January 22, MW . ^ 

thine vas to get th. Group eolne. Ih. Director could actually jet alone 
better If he were not dir.otly responsible to the President, but working 
Ulth rather then dependent on th. Secreterie, and prlncijml officers. 

The tine was ri e ht (end It «s Sou.ro. nature) to placate rather than 
battle with forces laluloal to CIO. The February i. draft of th. first 
directive to himself from the Rational IntalUeene. Authority (HIA), 

therefore, declared that th. Group shculd b. a. cecporativ. interdepert- 
mental activity." 


An Erecutie. Order to supplement the President". Directive of 

January 22 vas prepared, but It ear finely decided that th. original 

aeamrandun teuU be enough. The Executive Order vas, therefore, shelved 

so that dG rested on th. January 22 Directive until the Rational Security 
Act vas passed. 
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To satisfy President Truman's wish that the CIO should bring all 
intelligence activities into cooperation, Souers wanted the Intelli gence 
Advisory Board (IAB) membership elastic. Its permanent members were 
State, War, Navy and Air Force representatives. The first NIA directive, 
therefore, provided that the Board should include representatives from 
other agencies at the Director 1 * invitation. Ibis would admit the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation if the Central Intelligence Group were 
dealing with matters interesting it, such as internal security and 
collection of intelligence in Latin America. Souers* first thought 
was to have ad hoc conaittees representing the permanent IAB members 
to stu$r and report on specific problems. Be found them unsatisfactory, 
however, and turned to his Central Planning Staff for the work. 

HI - i 

Men end Directives ; 

Souers acquired the following for key positions; Kingman -Douglass, 
who knew much about the British Intelligence System, became Assistant 
Director and Acting Deputy Director; Colonel Louis J. Fortier, formerly 
on the Amy Joint Intelligence Staff, Assistant Direct car and Acting 
Chief of Operational Services; Captain William B. Goggins, expeilexaed 
in Naval intelligence, to head the Central Planning Staff; James S. Lay, 
Jr., from the State Department, to be Secretaiy of the NIA ami of the 
Intelligence Advisory Board; Ludvell L. Montague, from the State Depart- 
ment, to head the Central Reports Staff. 
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-he draft of the first HIA directive' followed the lines of the 
January 22 Presidential Directive, but Souers deliberately struck out 
article 7 which provided that the Director of Central Intelligence should 
have "all necessary facilities, intelligence, and information in the 
possession of our respective departments, including necessary information 
as to policies, plans, actions, capabilities, and intentions of the United • 
States with reference to foreign countries* 8 It. is likely that the 
provision had been originally included because the drafters appreciated 
that knowledge of American capabilities was essential to considering 
what its enemy nay do. The reason for the elimination of the article 
was apparently that Souers knew he could not get such information and 
preferred not to have it become an issue* For doubtless nrtTai- reasons, 
he did not use the "inspection power* 8 This meant that the CIO was 
expected to purvey its intelligence to the Departments, but that the 
Departments could hold back information. Without full info rmation 
the national estimates which the policy-makers request cannot attain 
the definitiveness which the policy-makers have a right to expect. An 
effective national estimate must be compounded from facts from every 
source. 

Article 3 provided that "all recommendations 8 should go through the 
IAB for "concurrence or comment" before submission to the MIA* If an 
IA3 member did not concur, the Director was to submit the basis for 
his non-concurrence together with his own recommendation. If the IAB 
approved the Director 1 a recommendation unanimously, he might put it into 
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effect without action by the IIIA* The stipulation concerning "all 
recommendations" of the Director was the basis of the attenpt of the 
departmental intelligence chiefs to become the governing board of the 
"cooperative interdepartmental activity." If they had their Kish, the 
CIO would not be an "independent agency." 

Secretary of State Byrnes presided over the first MIA meeting on 
February $ t 19h£. Be emphasised that since 1789 the State Department 
had been responsible for foreign policy reporting to the President. 
President Truman wasted a comprehensive daily summary and had designated 
its preparation as an immediate service which the CIG should perform 
especially for him. Souers reassured Byrnes that the President expected 
the Director only to have cables and dispatches digested and not 
interpreted to adviso the President on foreign policy natters. This 
left Souers in a dilenma: not to interfere with the State Department's 

prerogative and yet to coniine its information with the information of 
other Departments for the "single summary" for the President* 

Byrnes argued personally to the President that State Department 
information was not intelligence within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Intelligence Group. Truman said that it was information he needed and 
therefore intelligence to him. The only result was agreement that the 
daily summaries should be "factual statements." 

m - ii 

Coordination - The Defense Project : 

The Central Planning Staff was to help the Director in preparing 
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recoraendations concerning policy and objectives for the whole "national 
intelligence mission." Accord ingl y, Souers informed Goggins that the 
Staff should be the leader in arranging and conducting interdepartmental 
studies. There was no inference that in doing so the Staff might use 
the Director's right of inspection. 

The Staff was soon loaded with work: transfer of clandestine 

collection; study of the Strategic Services Unit (SSff); coverage of the 
foreign language press in the Doited States; intelligence collection in 
China; the problem of the Joint Intelligence Study Publishing Board; the 
disposition of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service; intelligence 
available in American collections and other non-go veraaantal sources; 
adequacy of intelligence facilities in general. 

At this point. Sonars received a most significant overture promising 
immediate interdepartmental cooperation. On March U, Colonel J. R. 

Lovell, of the Military Intelligence Service, proposed that it sponsor 
a plan for producing "the highest possible quality of intelligence on 
the CSSa in the shortest possible time.** This Defense Project would be 
planned and operated by Any, Navy, Air Force, and State Department 
committees, and would be under the coordination of the Central Intelligence 
Group. Souers immediately accepted. 

The Working Connittw, andor th. chalnar.hlp of th. a.er.tar r of 
tb. Planning Consul ttoe aith tb. ooordinator Iron th. CIO noting m an 
* drtSOr7 »« to oonpll. an .ncyolop.di. on -all typo, of faotnal 
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strategic intelligence on tbs USSR." From this strategic intelligence 
Digest the agencies would prepare Strategic Intelligence Estimates. 

Thore was no attempt to establish a single national intelligence estimate 
which should govern the thinking on the subject by all agencies concerned* 
The Dafense Project was essentially to find and arrange the facts 
systematically. 

The Working Committee first reviewed extant Joint Intelligence Staff 
papers on the subject; then the work was assigned by subject to particular 
agencies. Interdepartmental committees were rejected on security grounds; 
namaly that an agency's files would have to be opened to those it did not 
control. 

The project was incomplete in December whan work stopped, pending 
the decision of an interdepartmental committee upon a program of National 
Intelligence Surveys to replace the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Studies* 
The program changed CIG policy towards the Defense Project. It had 
ceased to be merely a question of coordination. It would be only ona 
of several surveys to be produced by CIG. When resumed in April, 19h7, 
the Project was still interdepartmental, bat no longer centered in the 
Pentagon as a major interest of the Mili tary Int ell i g ence Service. 

The delays and shortcomings of the agencies engaged in the Defense 
Project had bean largely responsible for putting the Central Intelligence 
Group into the business of economic and political research. 



hi - ill 

Reporta and Sstinates : 

The Central Intelligence Group vaa to have an estimates group, 
designated by the KIA as the Central Reports Staff (CSS). It was to 
assist tbs Director in correlating and evaluating intelligence related 
to the national security and la disseminating the resultant national 
policy intelligence. There was doubt as to whether CIG should have a 
Research and Analysis Branch to engage in initial research, but opinion 
was that it should produce national policy intelligence with intelligence 
caterisl received from the departmental agencies. 

Sonars* March l ad mini strative order provided that CHS should have 
a Chief iho would be responsible to the Director for the preparation, 
substance, and disse m i n a t ion of all intelligence reports produced by 
the Group. The first duty of this Chief and his Staff was to be the 
daily summary which President Truman so much desired. Montague, the 
Chief of CHS, wanted to have four Assistants delegated to him by the 
permanent IAB members. These Assistants would ist be responsible to the 
Director, but assigned and responsible to the IAB members. They would, 
however, serve full time with the Chief of the Central Reports Staff. 

The Assistants would thus report their respective departmental interests 
and also the interests of the CRS in its relations with the departments. 
The duties of the Assistants would be as follows j share in drafting 
requests from the departmental intelligence agencies; review all papers 





hi - iv 

Tho Council : 

Tha Connell of the Central Intelligence Group net daily, with 
Sonars planning to attend on Tuesdays. It was composed of the three 
Assistant Directors, the Acting Deputy, and Lay, Secretary. Before long 
tho Administrative Officer, Colonel Harris, joined the Council. The 
purpose was for the aenbers to understand one another * a problems, and 
frictions which developed over dissensions and rivalries. The Council 
bee are so active in supervising general plans and surveys that sons felt 
it was infringing upon the work of the Central Planning Staff. Captain 
Coggins, of the CPS, protested to Sonars that four Council ambers had 
no concern with planning; their "frequent specious objections" seriously 
delayed final action on matters already " exhaustively considered" by 
C?S. Coggins asserted that unless the Director intended the Council to 

exercise the Group’s planning function, the Council should stop reviewing 
planning papers. 

Council decisions occasionally dealt with departnental matters, such 
as relations with other agencies interested in the problems of central 
intelligence. 

Such discussion in the Council was noteworthy because it reveals 
the growing sense of individuality of the Central Intelligence Group, 
even though all the members were from other departcants. The Council 
did not continue under Vandenberg and Wright. Lay explained the Council 
I t0 VaX '* de::b8r? vbex tha aew Erector arrived, but Vandenberg and his 



Unit, Souers, with the concurrence of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
(IA3) gavo the question for study to an interdepartmental committee 
headed by Colonel Fortier. This committee mads an excellent surrey in 
less than a month ( February -March, 19i*6), by means of inspections, 
irdividial studies, obtaining opinions from users of SSU products, and 
by listening to testimony. The conadttee found support for the opinion 
that £SC as was ought not to go to the Central Intelligence Group. 

It heard that the bulk of intelligence information came from friendly 
governments. Much material esme from other sources than secret coll ection. 
SSU personnel had not been adequately screened. Many clandestine personnel 
had become exposed daring World War II. 

In general, the committee's conclusions favored SSU. The committee 
thought that the Strategic Services Unit should be reorganised and placed 
under the Central Intelligence Groiqj as a "going concern." The committee 
thought it was appropriate for it to discuss conflicts with other intel- 
ligence gathering agencies. CIG should closely coordinate cT 

i 

operations; overt collection should remain with other agencies. The 
Fortier committee thought that the SSU should concentrate on the USSR 
and satellite activities. It should penetrate key institutions to aid ' 
possible American military operations. It should develop liaison with 



The Director should take over authority and resp onsi bility for the 
liquidation. Those personnel and facilities who wished to, should go 
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to CIG. The Fortier eoenittee thought that in tine the Central Intelli- 
gence Group should have an independent budget and funds of its own. The 
cocsdttee saw the interrelationship between the SSU and the Research 
and Analysis Branch of the old Office of Strategic Services (now in the 
State Departed t) and urged that their activities be integrated, because 
the Branch was "closely geared to the secret intelligence branches as 
their chief guida." By the end of May a comprehensive progrsa for world 
coverage by the Strategic Services Unit was ready* 

On April 3 the SSJ Director was notified that final liquidation 
would be postponed until June 30, Meanwhile, be was to obey 

instructions fron the Director of Central Intelligence* This made it 
possible for Fortier to take over such SSU assets as the Director of 
Central Intelligence wanted* Others would be absorbed into the War 
Department or abandoned* The arrangements for the transfer of the 
Strategic Services Uhit to the Central Intelligence Group through the 
War Department were complicated, but necessary, because it enabled the 
CIG to take legally what was desirable while Magruder, through the War 
Department, got rid of unwanted facilities. Since then the passage of 
time and the inferential approval of the National Security Act of 19^7 
would appear to have vested title to the properties in the Central 
Intelligence Group. The Act of 19h7 transferred the "personnel, property, 

tnd records" of the Central Intelligence Group to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 




The. National Intelligence Authority (NIA) held no formal meetings 
between April 2 and July lli, 19 k6, being content to rely on the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board (LAB) and S oners to establish and naintain the 
nev central organization as a "cooperative interdepartmental activity." 
Since there was apparently little need to debate on ■ recorsaendatioas" • 
of the Birector before they went to the Authority, the IAB only met 
occasionally. On February U, the IAB discussed proposed policies and 
procedures to govern the Central Intelligence Group, but made no important 
consent. Cn Kerch 2 6 the Board agreed that the Director should choose 
fer exchange with the Joint Intelligence Conaittee of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff those papers which would benefit it. The Board also discussed 
the ultimate disposition of secret intelligence collection. On April 8 
who Board discussed the future of research and analysis functions. On 
Kay 9 the problem of the location of the Foreign Broadcast Intel lig ence 
Service was discussed and referred to the Central Planning Staff for 
consultation with proper Army and State Department officials. The 
Defense Project was mentioned. Concerning the screening of personnel, 
each department was held responsible for the persona it assigned to the 
Central Intelligence Group. This remained in force until October U when 
the CIG undertook full responsibility in this matter. On June 10 the 
Board met and agreed that then the Central Intelligence Group should have 
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its ora fundi it should operate the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 
with War Department administrative assistance. He Weekly Sumary was 
discussed and left under the "common observation" of the I A3 members. 

In his farewell report, Souers said that all officers In the Depart- 
ments had cooperated wholeheartedly. He had given priority to the Central 
Planning Staff, but concentration now should be upon the Central Reports 
Staff. The Group's primary function of producing definitive es tima tes 
and of coordination had been hampered by personnel problems. He called 
attention to the appointment of consultants to the Director and listed 
the current interdepartmental problems. He particularly urged "coordi- 
nated representation to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress." This 
promised to be "one of the more effective means for guarding against 
arbitrary depletion of intel li gence sources at the expense of national 
security." This would hardly please the departmental intelligence chiefs 
if it meant curtailing the appropriation of one agency for the benefit 
of another. Souers offered several conclusions for Vandenberg's benefit. 
The Central Intelligence Group's relationship with the National Intelli- 
gence Authority and the Intelligence Advisory Board was sound. Personnel 
problems remained serious. Without enabling legislation CIG could make 
no contracts for essential services. The Group was now ready to engage 
in various services of common concern. The NIA and the Central Intelli- 
gence Group should have "enabling legislation and an independent budget" 

as soon as possible, either as part of the new national defense organisation 
ot as a separate agency. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE <50UP 
VANDENBERG' S REGIME 

IV - Introduction 
Executive Agent i 

The new Director of Central Intelligence, General Vandenberg, 
felt that the following were necessary to fulfill hia duties: the ability 
to get personnel without depending upon the departments; operating funds 
which he could use without accountability to some other agency; better 
collection facilities; means to conduct the research and analysis necessary 
for the production of estimates without relying upon departmental con- 
tributions. Vandenberg felt that the Director of Central Int ellig ence 
must be the National Intelligence Authority's executive officer, a concept 
quite different from that of the Central Intelligence Group as a "coopera- 
tive interdepartmental activity." In Vandenberg »s view, the Intelligence 
Advisory Board (IAB) had the right to give hia advice, but he would make 
his own decision and determine ClG's position. He would not block dissent, 
but such dissent was not to be the Group's official position. The IAB 
theory was that of collective responsibility. They considered the Central 
Intelligence Group an interdepartmental enterprise in which they were 
the Director's equals. 

IV - i 

Reorganization - the Fifth m active : 

The original text of Vandenberg' s memorandum of June 20 expl aining 
hia purposes asserted that the Director should not have to rely solely 
upon evaluated intelligence from the departments. He should have the 
authority to undertake within the Central Intelligence Group the necessary 
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basio research and analysis. This would require centralisation of 
activities concerning more than one agency. There was no mention of 
the Intelligence Advisory Board. 

Criticisms ranged from insistence that a single LAB memb er should 
have virtual right of veto under the choice of subjects for research to 
insistence that he must consult appropriate LAB Berbers whenever planning 
central activities of common, but secondary interest. Vandenberg regretted 
that these proposals had caused so much turmoil and accepted the revisions 
to make the research and analysis in the CIO supplementary to the work 
of the Departments. He abandoned his idea that departmental funds, 
personnel, and facilities would be integrated into the Central Intelligence 
Group, but did not give up his intention to have CIG engage in initial 
research and analysis. The State Department representative, William L. 
Langer, doubted that it was necessary for the CIG to engage in extensive 
research and analysis. When the Departments could not do the work, specific 
authorization might be given to the Central Intelligence Group. Langer 
felt that the XAB must be m ai n tai ne d to give acral support to the Director. 
Considerable discussion ensued, and various proposals were made. Vandenberg, 
being a practical man, withdrew the provisions in his first draft which 
threatened to defeat him and accepted changes to mollify the Intelligence 
Advisory Board, but he retained the principle. There was to be within 
the Central Intelligence Group the research and analysis which it had to 
have regardless of duplication with the departmental services. Vandenberg 
and his Executive, Colonel Wright, bad a grandiose plan for research 
and synthesis. It would involve an office of Research and Evaluation which 
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nlght rise to two thousand persons* 

Xray and Bevy rapreeentativee aleo made reeervationa which were 
adopted by the IAB and ineluded in the fifth directive of the Rational 
Intelligence Authority (KCA). 7and.nb.rg had repeated that the Urector 
act ae the -eacoeutive agent of thie Authority in coordinating and 
eupervielng all federal foreign intelligence ectieltiea related to the 
national eeourity*. Ae ohanged by the IAB on June 28, the directive 
etated that the Director ehould nerely act ae the agent of the Authority 
in coordinating euch activitl.e. ih. word. -acecutive- and -eupervielng" 
were' dropped, ale vae a fundnoenUl ouleeion. Hov the Dlreotor vaa to 
coordinate depMtMnt.1 aotlvitie. without luepeotlon and eup.rvi.lon 
prolonged the depute between' Director and Board. 

Vandenberg wiebed the Director to conduct all e.pionag. a„d e0 ont«r- 
eeplonage for the collection of foreign intelligence abroad. But the 
directive a. revieed by the IAB on June 28 etated that the Director ehould 
conduct only thee, "organized Federal- operation, which were outeide 
the United state, and it. poe.e.eion.. a. purpoe. of thie r.vielon waa 
to per.lt the edlitary -.ervln.. to oontlnu. oollectlon for departmental 
purpo... and to protect the F.daral Bur«n of luv.etlgation In perfermng 
it. dutiee within the area and Juriedietlon of the Doited state.. 

Vandenberg., draft provided that the d.partn.nte, upon hi. repeat, 
were to provide fund, aid facilitie. to the actant of avalise appro- 
priation. and Within the Unit, of their oapahlUti.e. a. M ^.1 

thie to nac. air, that the Dep.rtn.uU ehould have the deoieion oonoerning 
^unds which they apportioned to GG* 
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The amended proposed directive went to the members of the National 
Intelligence Authority individually on June 29. The sole objection came 
from Admiral Leahy concerning the use of the word "agent" in the 
paragraph concerning coordination. The paragraph was reworded to authorize 
the Director to "act for" the Authority in coordination. On July 8 
Vandenberg's proposal as amended became the fifth directive of the 
National Intelligence Authority. Vandenberg had not obtained all that 
he sought, but would have authority for the following* to determine what 
research and analysis was not being adequately performed and to centralize 
it in the CIG with the consent of the department concerned; act for the 
Authority in coordination, though without the right of supervision; con- 
duct all organized federal espionage and counterespionage abroad; conduct 
all federal monitoring of the press and broadcasts of foreign powers. 

He had a clearer statement regarding the allotment of funds from the 
Departments and the supplemental budget which he desired. 

On July 17, 19U6 he held the first meeting with the National Intelli- 
gence Authority. He explained that the business of the Central Intelligence 
Group was to ascertain the needs of all the departments and endeavor 
to satisfy them. This would require an adequate staff and independent 
funds. The Director should have the right to hire his own staff. 

Secretary of State Byrnes disagreed on the grounds that the N T A 
had been intentio n ally created to avoid any need for an independent budget. 
Secretary of War Patterson agreed and explained that the amounts spent 
upon Central Intelligence should be concealed for security reasons. 
Vandenberg replied that such considerations must be balanced against the 
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adml nl stntiTt di f f icultie s « For him the important t hin g was to have 
an effective and efficient organisation. Considerable discussion ensued. 
Byrnes undertook to discuss the matter with Budget Bureau officials and 
report back to the KIA. 

Vandenberg then made a brief progress report. CIO was about to take 
over the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service and all clande stine 
activities in foreign intelligence. Offices for Collection, Disse mina tion, 
and Besearch and Evaluation would soon be in operation. He was establish- 
ing an Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff. 

As a consequence of this meeting the NU wrote to the Secretary 
of the Treasury requesting a "working fund" that the Central Intelligence 
Group could use at its own discretion. The authorization was given on 
September 5. The Director now had -full powers" to determine the "propriety 
of expenditures" from the working fund, but still could not be sure that 
his allotment from a department would not be cut. 

17 - U 

Operations t Covert and Overt 

Although Sauers had succeeded in obtaining some experienced civilians, 
the Central Intelligence Group had a military character. Vandenberg 
made several changes in key personnel. Colonel Galloway became Assistant 
Director for Special Operations relieving Colonel Fortier on July 11, 19b6. 
Captain Coggins left the Central Pla nn i n g Staff to be Galloway's Deputy. 
Kingman Douglass became "B" Deputy and Chief of Foreign Commerce under 
Galloway. Colonel Wright became Vandenberg 'a Executive and Deputy Director 
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on January 20, 19li7. Colonel Dabney accompanied Wright ah hie Assistant 
Executive. Mag ruder 1 a successor as Director of the Strategic Services 
Onit, Colonel Quinn, became Galloway’s Executive for Special Operations. 
Stephen B. L. Penrose, head of the Secret Intelligence and Counterespionage 
Branches of the Strategic Services Unit became "A" Deputy under Galloway. 
Thus was provision made for the collection of foreign intelligence by 
the new Office of Special Operations. Galloway insisted that OSO members 
have as little contact as possible with other governmental agencies. 
Necessary contacts were to be handled only through the Control Officer. 
Their activities were to be under cover as much as possible. Thus OSO, 
although semi-autonomous, could maintain through its Control Officer direct 
liaison on secret operations with other agencies. During the suxzaer and 
fall the Central Intelligence Group arranged to take over the personnel, 
undercover agents, and lb reign stations of the Strategic Services Dhit. 

By aid October the liquidation of the SSTJ was complete. 

Captain Goggins left for Tsing Tao where he arranged with the Com- 
mander of the Seventh Fleet to support the old mission of OSS, known as 
External Survey Detachment §hk. This organisation now had even greater 
usefulness for both overt and clandestine intelligence in am™, 0n ^ 
way home, Goggins stopped in Tokyo and reached a tentative agreement for 
cooperation between the Central Intelligence Group and General MacArthur. 
Goggins had to postpone the issue of whether or not CIG ins talla tions 
should be under the eosnand of MacArthur and Admiral Cooke of the Seventh 
Fleet, to which 7andenberg declined to agr ee. 
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Meanwhile Vandenberg undertook to settle with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation affairs concerning this hemisphere. J. Edgar Hoover was 
irate, but agreed to withdraw from Latin America and confine FBI activities 
to security intelligence within the United States and possessions according 



One opinion was that the FBI needed outside posts, at least in the Western 
Hemisphere, to protect internal security. Vandenberg maintained that he 
could not do his Job if there were two agencies in the field. 


The value of information about foreign countries from American 
businesses, institutions, and individuals with connections abroad had 
long been recognised, but overlapping collection efforts by various agencies 
had hampered the work. Vandenberg prepared a directive on July 22, l?h6, 
providing that the Director of Central Intelligence should maintain a 
"central contact control register" of persons and groups interviewed or 
to be approached. This was regarded as a service of common concern. 

Field offices of the Central . Intelligence Group (GIG) were to do 
the collecting. Other agencies were to make available the 
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person. and facUltl.. which th. Director might require. aroughout 
th. dlrwetiT. ran to. oonc.pt. of direction, coordination, «d top.rn.loa 
by to. Eireetor. a. armed ..moo. objected to to. pow.r. of direction 
tod top.rrt.lon la to. origin^. dimft. Cona.<,u.ntly to... wer. rtoond 
fro. to. di«otlto, leaving tor. to. word -coordination., a. ..rrto.. 
tL.c resisted to. Director', authority in r^itionlng p.r.onn.1 and 
faoilltie., and inslatod that they toould .till d.terrtn. -av ailabilit y, - 
Concerning to. fl.ld offio.. in lialaon with hrt ..mo. htod^artor., 
•erious objection. tor. to be erptotod b.oto.. to.y would 1... con- 

trol of th.ir p.mnn.1. However, they wer. not to toll equipped a. aa 
to do tbo work. 

Th. Int.Ulg.no. Mviaory 80^ (UB) n.t on iuguto 26 , 1 ?U and 
d.Ut mostly nth Fto.ral Bur.au of Inv.tolg.tlon (m) objection.. a. 
quMtion of to. central regltoer va, di.eu.Md; It v„ agreed that -oon- 
taoto- ahould be r.gi.t«r.d uni... th.y intorted on ..cmy. a. Stato 
apartment M member, Willi.. 1. Bddy (who had toccd.d Unger), togg.to.d 
that they .hould tak. away th. monopoly which to. dtoft had given to 
CIO of briefing print. p»on. about to go abroad am tipulatod that nob 
briefing .hould be don. ay to. agency making ooottot-. ai. to. adoptod 
and oontlnuto oo^tltton ««ng to. int.Ulg.nn. ..rrto... a. directive, 
to finally .ocptto by th. i*b on Ootob.r 1 , 1JW, provide for CIO 
Tl.id representative, who .hould maintain liaison with local ar»d ..rrtc.. 
lhtcailg.no. office,. a.y would coordinate thi. overt eoU.ctlon. 

° bJ,eU0M «“ C»« d. Bdgto Hoover, th. FBI Hreetor. 
Hoovar fit that ov.rt collection by th. do would trespto. upon hi. own 



exclusive jurisdiction within the United States. The disagreement 
centered around the word "investigations" in the President's Directive 
of January 22 , 19U6. Hoover described Vandenberg's proposal as an 
"invasion of domestic intelligence coverage" assigned by lew to the FBI. 

He felt that the proposed directive would lead to confusion and duplication. 
Admiral Leahy and James S. Lay pointed out that Hoover's investigations 
dealt with internal security, whereas CIO wished to collect foreign 
intelligence although within the United States. Hoover then was concerned 
over "foreign language groups" and others, where he did not want inter- 
ference with his responsibility for covering Communistic activities. 

Finally Vandehberg reported to the IAB on October 1 that he and Hoover had 
reached agreement. The CIG would not interfere with FBI control over 
domestic subversive activities. fi» directive with regard to the overt 
collection of foreign intelligence within the United States was adopted 
that day. Kingman Douglass had withdrawn from CIG. General Sibert was 
to take charge of both clandestine and overt collection. However, 

Vandenberg placed secret collection under Galloway in the Office of Special 
Operations and placed the overt collection, under the name of Commercial 
Contact Branch, in the new Office of Operations. Sibert became Assistant 
Director for Operations on October 17. To the new Office were added the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Branch and the Foreign Documents Branch. 
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Research and Estimates : 

The Director of Central Intelligence bed the folloviag duti.ei 
to correlet. end etalucte intelligence rotating to the netiotal security 

“* t0 <“••«!»»• <*• resulting etretegie end netionel policy intelli- 
gence to the President, the 8tete, Wer, end Bevy Deportments, end „ 
eppropriete, to the State, Wer. end »>,y Coordineting Committee, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, end other egencies uith stretegio end pollcy-msldag 
functions; to us. .11 .meltable intelligence; to report eny eubetanttal 
dissent, to get personnel from the State, Wer, end H»y Deportment.; to 
perform such reseereh end enelysis ee. In hi, opinion end that of the 
eppropriete member or member. 0 f the Intelligence Adrtsory Boerd (IAB), 

“*• “* '» ia * edeqnetaly. The iartruction. tare complic.tad,' 

but clear. 

The Chief of the Centred Eeporta StafT, Montague, ue. experienced 
in stretegio intelligence end prepered to establish . netlotal estineting 

bo„d of departmental intalligeno. represented!,., ee .con as he could 
obtain fulltime qualified persons. 

Iher. vr. element, of denger in the situetion. Be. personal night 
erriv. too fest end in tor greet numbers for proper ...imitation. It might 
continue to thin* itaelf departmental rather ttan national. Information 
might pros, difficult to get fro. the departmental intelligence egeneie. 
end the Centre! Intelligence ttroup (do) collecting officer.. The 
Department, were determined to hen equal rights. 

Vend.nb.rg ve. railing for the State Dep^-fent t, choc,, the heed 
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of the new Office of Research and Evaluation (ORE). Accordingly that 
department sent J. Klahr Buddie to be Assistant Director, ORE. Since 
the Deputy Assistant Director according to custom was to be chosen from 
another department. Captain A. B. McCollum (Navy) received the appointment. 
Montague remained as Chief of the Intelligence Staff to carry on the 
production of estimates. Buddie assured Montague that he was in fact 
though not in name the Deputy. 

On June 19 7andenberg ordered that ORE should replace the Central 
Reports Staff (CRS). Montague was to arrange the details. At virtually 
the same time, Vandenberg directed Montague to produce its first estimate 
on Russian foreign and military policy. ORE now had a Library, an Informa- 
tion Center and a Plans and Requirements Staff. Montague expressly ordered 
that the Reports Staff should direct and coordinate the activities of 
the regional branches in producing estimates. Montague wrote ORE 1 (the 
estimate on the Soviet Union) over one weekend, utilizing Joint Intelligence 
Staff papers and Ambassador Hannan* s reports from Moscow. There was a 
minimum of coordination through an ad hoc committee. The paper gave an 
estimate of the general outlines of Soviet policy and holds up well today. 

Montague's idea concerning coordination was that fulltime assistants 
in the CRS should simultaneously represent their respective departments 
and work with the Reports Staff Chief to synthesize departmental intelligence 
into national estimates. The Chief and the Director would establish 
the CIG official estimate. Substantial dissents would be submitted with 
it to the policy-makers. 

Admiral In gl ia, Chief of Naval Intelligence, sought to have the 



Intelligence Advisory Board (LAB), concerning estimates, use the voting 
system. He sought to entrench the right of each department to give the 
concurrenoe or dissent through its intelligence chief. Any Naval officer 
assigned to the estimating staff should only be a messenger to the Office 
of Naval Intelligence and should exercise the right of dissent* This 
system would not establish what Montague desired! departmental repre- 
sentation and responsibility at the working level. The right of dissent 
at the working level would be subject to review by the LAB. It was likely 
that the Inglis plan would produce no real fusion of departmental intelli- 
gence into national estimates. 

Vandenberg supported Montague's plan which went to the LAB on 
October 31* The IAB arranged that each of its members would designate 
a personal representative in the estimating division of ORE who was to 
concur or dissent as directed by his chief. This administrative order 
was not what Montague proposed because it was not mandatory that these 
representatives devote their fulltime to estimating. In fact, they were 
no more than messengers. Montague reported on April 15, 19U7 that the 
average time between submission of estimates and receipt of departmental 
concurrence and dissent was 17 days. In August, 19h7 the record was 
worse. The State Department had the worst record, the Air Force the 
best. 

This failure in producing national estimates with substantial dissents 
was in largest part owing to the fact that departmental intelligence 
officers were not ready to make the work of the central agency swift and 
definitive. Also CEB was handicapped by lack of personnel and working files 
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After Huddle's arrival, Montague and his Deputy, Van Slyck, remained 
at the head of the Beports Staff now called the Intelligence Staff. They 
vere to concentrate upon producing current summaries and synthesizing 
national estimates. Their authority to do so, however, had not been made 
clear. There vere disputes both with the regional branches and with the 
Interdepartmental Planning and Coordinating Staff (ICAPS). The issue 
with the regional branches was whether or not the estimator can review 
the work of the regional expert. The Intelligence Staff maintained that it 
was to have the final review except for the decision of the Assistant 
Director who was responsible to the Director. Buddie supported this 
position but failed to make this authorization dear. Vandenberg apparently 
took no part. 

Someone prepared a memorandum on organizational defects in OHE and 
recommendations for the correction. It stated that morale in the regional 
branches had been deteriorating for soma time because of the Intelligence 
Staff, which should be disbanded and its duties reallocated. "Sound 
intelligence theory and practice" required that intelligence should pass 
directly from the branch experts to the users. Until otherwise proven it 
was to be assumed that the expert was capable of producing timely and use- 
ful forecasts. To allow a group which spent but little of their time in 
studying the subject to review the experts' conclusions was to stultify 
those conclusions for both quality and timeliness. The Chief of the 
Intelligence Staff was not aware of this memorandum, but was aware of the 
friction. Accordingly on April 17, 19U7, he submitted to the Assistant 
Director a memorandum upon the Staff and Branches. He stated that both 
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editorial and substantive functions should be exercised in the 
Branches and in the Staff. The distinction between was that the Branch 
should prepare the reports and that the Staff should superrise and 
coordinate that activity of the several Branches. The Staff rather 
than the Branches should sake the decision with regard to the esti- 
mates. The Western Branch replied on April 21, in a memorandum which 
the Chief of the Intelligence Staff did not see, that whereas the 
Geographical Branch Chiefs were authorities in daily contact with the 
problems of their areas, the Intelligence Staff had "only general and 
necessarily superficial" information. Would the Assistant Director 
stake his reputation on the former or on the latter type of authority? 
Huddle apparently left no categorical answer to this question and 
stated that he did not wish a general discussion at time. 

Montague made his position dear in a meeting of the Branch Chiefs on 
April 28 and then left for a months temporary duty in Europe. 

On his return, he found that Huddle had left for a position in 
the Foreign Service. The Assistant Director bad assumed the duties 
of the Chief of the Intelligence Staff which was abolished. Its three 
divisions (Basic Intelligence, Current Intelligence, and an Estimates 
Group) were responsible to the Assistant Director. But a line ran 
straight past them from the Branches to his office. On one side, there 
was space for a "Global Survey Group" in which the Chief of the 
Intelligence Staff and his dejxity were laid to rest. 


G 


Coordination and Control! 


The President's Directive gave the Director of Central Intelligence 
the right to inspect departmental intelligence service operations, 
with the approval of the Secretaries of the Departments and the personal, 
representative of the President who constituted tbs national Intelligence 
Authority (NIA). Arrangements should be made with the Intelligence 
Advisory Board (IA3) members* This was a revolutionary concept and 
was for the future* Sonora made no move in that direction* Instead, 
his Central Planning Staff prepared studies and recommendations for the 
consideration of the departmental intelligence chiefs and planned for 
other components within the Central Intelligence Group (CIG), 

Since some resented this activity, Vandenberg was inclined to 
let them make their own plans for his approval. Accordingly he broke 
up the Central Planning Staff on July 20, 1$U6 and distributed its 
members among several CIG offices. But his struggle with the IAB over 
the NXA fifth directive convinced him that he still have a 

representative staff to prepare the way in future dealings with the T* Et 
He therefore established the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
P l a nnin g Staff (ICAPS) composed of members from the departments* Its 
chief was from the Stats Department* Since Vandenberg did not intend 
to stress the right of inspection and was having trouble because he 
insisted upon his individual responsibility, it seemed wise to him to 
furnish the departme n tal lntalligenoe chiefs, through ICAPS, advance 
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Information on his t h i nkin g. ICAPS was to be a working staff within 
the CIG for the IA3. 

Jhe Chief of ICAPS defined its mission as follows* "to act for 
the Director in coordinating departaental intelligence activities." 

This would have meant the most rigorous and persistent inspection, 
but from a realistic point of view the ICAP5 members would confer, 
discuss, and propose. Concerning the internal affairs of CIO the ICAPS 
Chief proposed to exercise much more effective inspection and direction. 
Although Vandenberg had giren the impression that he would let the offices 

organise and make policy subject to his approval, he allowed ICAPS to 
exercise these rights. 

The Chief of ICAPS sent a memorandum to the Offices of Collection, 
Research and Evaluation, and Dissemination requesting information on 
the forthcoming Peace Conference. He directed these office, to consult 
the departmental agencies, find out what steps they had taken to provide 
reports and to disseminate the information, end report back to ICAPS. 

The Chief also mads various attempts to oversee the operations of the 
Office of Research «nd Evaluation (CEE), the Office of Dissemination 
had begun a study of the Daily and Weekly Summaries at the end of July 
to determine if they met the requirements of the President aai other 
recipients. The report was actually favorabla, but in it the Chief of 
ICAPS found opportunity to criticise. Baaed on the survey he submitted 
on January 13, 151*7 a program of production for CEE. a*, program called 
for the establishment of a current intelligence staff, the production 
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of monthly situation reports, and the creation of a group to prepare for 
National Intelligence Digests. On December 17, 1946 ORE had already 
submitted a report to the Assistant Director which shoved a reasonable 
amount of progress considering the lack of qualified personnel. On 
January 29 , 1947 the Chief of the Intelligence Staff wrote to the Assistant 
Director and pointed out the error of ICAPS in interpreting the Office of 
Dissemination survey. He did not object to the idea of the situation reports 
as such, but stated that as yet the Offloe resources were inadequate for 
them. When the Office could get the necessary staff, it should produce 
reports governed by events rather than periodically. The Chief of ICAPS, 
however, insisted upon his enlarged program of production, although meeting 
it was then practically impossible. On March 25» 1947 Vandehberg threw 
his weight on the side of ICAPS and forced the enlarged program on ORE. 

We should note that the Chief of the Intelligence Staff throughout 
had not lost sight of the fact that the CIG's primary function was the 
production of national intelligence estimates which the President's 
, Directive of January 22, 1946 had stated explicitly. Others lost sight of 
it or discounted it in considering the importance of departmental activities 
or regional branch concerns within .the C1G. Vandenberg contributed to 
this reversal when he took over the function of research and evaluation 
and greatly enlarged the CIG as an independent producing agency. This in 
turn meant intensified clashes with established intelligence service 
prerogatives. 

ICAPS did much planning on paper but little actual good. In its 
attempts to plan and coordinate with the departments for the Director of 



Central Intelligence ICAPS ran into the same difficulties which 
Vandenberg ’ s predecessors had experienced in trying to bring the 
departmental intelligence officers together. These men seemed not to 
understand each other’s problems, shied away from the centralization 
of common functions, and were unwilling- to give up their own 
activities. 

The IAB did not accept ICAPS in the role of working staff as 
Vandenberg had wished, but instead sent ad hoc committees to confer 
with it. The whole procedure -did not bring about speed or decision in 
coordinating departmental intelligence activities nor expedite the 
formulation of policies and procedures by the central agency in which 
they had a common concern. 

IV - v 

The Battle with the Board i 

On September 6, 19U6 Ingli s, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
offered a plan under which the Central Intelligence Group (CIO) would 
perform the "static intelligence functions" for all departments. He 
meant non- operational t epical studies. The chief objection to such a 
plan was the CIG lack of personnel and equipment, but it would 
sense as a means of eliminating duplication. 

The Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) discussed the matter on 
October 1. The State Department representative, Mr. Eddy, declared 
that his department would not turn over to the CHS its responsibility 
for political and economic intelligence. General Chamberlin from the 
War Department suggested parceling out "functions on the basis of pri- 
mary responsibility." Each valid furnish finished intelligence to the 
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others, who would then "rework it to meet their particular needs." 

After considerable discussion, a special committee was appointed to 
study the problem further. The committee met on October 8, and indulged 
in more discussion. The committee's views simply reflected what had 
passed before in the IAB. The only result seems to have been that the 
CIG ultimately .began its program with the National Int ellig ence 
Surveys in October, 1?U7. 

•In October, 19U6, the Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) took up 
the problem of national estimating. Inglis consistently, throughout 
the discussion, was determined to make the CIO a cooperative enterprise 
in which the Director would be subject to more than the advice of the 
IAB. 

The third problem before the IAB was that of intelligence colleo- 
tian. As discussion progressed it became entangled with production 
and dissemination. The State Department proposed on October 18 that 
in an effort to eliminate duplication, it should assume responsibility 
for all overt collection in political, economic, social a nd cultural 
matters in the field. The War Department submitted a plan for the 
coordination of intelligence activities of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. This plan would have the departments do their own research 
and evaluation, and analysis in the field of their primary interest. 
Field collection would follow the same lines. Matters of principle 
would be coordinated in Washington. In the field the Chief of Mission, 
presumably for each Department, would coordinate each collection. 

Reports would be sent directly to the agency primarily concerned. 
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Each agency 'would produce estimates, provide information to other 
agencies, and maintain flies within their primary responsibility. 

Each agency would contribute chapters of a Strategic Inte llig ence 
Digest* The central agency was to maintain supervision over inter- 
departmental cooperation and production, but there was no indication 
of how disputes of "primary responsibility" should be settled. 

On November 26, the State and War plans came before the IAB, 
together with a draft directive for- the National Inte llig ence 
Authority (NIA) which the Interdepartmental Planning and Coordinating 
Staff (ICAPS) had prepared, and specific reservations by Vandenberg 
concerning secret and overt collection by CIO officers. The ICAPS 
draft brought the State and War proposals together and added provisions 
for coordinators in foreign areas. They might be the chief of diplo- 
matic missions or chief military representative or both. The Director 
of Central Intelligence with the approval of the IAB would designate 
someone to advise them. This last provision was missing from the 
final directive. The primary responsibility for each department was 
assigned in detail, according to the normal functions of each. Since 
Inglls and Chamberlin objected to part of the ICAPS paper, the IAB 

agreed to have another ad hoc committee to study with ICAPS and report 
back to the IAB. 

On December 3, 191*6 the ad hoc consaittee and ICAPS met. They 
defined "area"; they recommended that -senior U. S. representative" 
replace -coordinator"; they omitted the reference to theater commanders 
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and listened to another topical division of intelligence by the Army 
representative. Xt mist be concluded that the departmental represent** 


atives were not there to strengthen the CIO, 

The ad hoc committee draft vent to the IAB on December 17 in what 
vas its last meeting vith Vandenberg as Director. He urged that the 
National Intelligence Authority (NIA) directive regarding collection 
should be completed and put into effect. There vas much discussion 
over insignificant and unrelated points. Vandenberg consented to the 
State Department's request that the point about primary responsibility 
be incorporated in the directive. With this vas included the provision 
that collectors might send copies to their own agencies along vith 
their reports to the agencies most concerned. This procedure vas cer- 
tain to eliminate any coordination or control by the central organisa- 
tion. Collection vas not yet accepted as a matter of common concern. 
There vas no vote, but later individual members approved the draft 
which vas Issued on January 2, 19 L7 as Directive No. 7 of the NIA. 

There vas no mention in the directive of the GG, nor of the 
Director. The IAS bad obtained control of collection, except the 
secret intelligence of the Office of Special Operations and the overt 
collection of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence and the Contact 
Branch in the Office of Special Operations (OSO). Vandenberg sav no 
point in arguing further and took his case up to the NIA. 

Nov that collection in general vas out of the way for the time 
being, it vas time to make specifications for collection in China. 

ORE had prepared a draft of intelligence requirements for China on 


October X at ICAPS * a request# From this ICAPS, is conference vith 
another IAB ad hoc committee, had prepared a draft Nil dir ective which 
focused upon current intelligence, omitting basic and scientific 
intelligence# The IAB discussed it on November 7, Baking minor tax* 
tual changes# On January 8, 19ii7 Chaaberlin proposed to Vandenberg 
that the directive should be at least postponed "to insure that it be 
brought into full consonance with the broader directives." V andenbe rg 
refused stating that Chamberlin apparently misunderstood the national 
intelligence program# He explained the program and stated that it 
a» ant that the Director had to determine ita requirements and proce- 
dures for collection, research, and dissemination. He presented 
Chamberlin with vhat amounted to an ultimatum# NIR Chin* appeared on 
February 12, 19li7 as the eighth directive of the Nil. On tbs same 
day, at the ninth session of the HU, Vandenberg complained that his 
present difficulties - stemmed from uncertainty regarding the "directive 
authority* of the Director of Central Intelligence. This be found 
adequately stated in the President’s Directive of January 22, 19U6 and 
the fifth Nil directive of July 8, l?li6. He requested authority to 
set as agent for the Secretaries of the Departments, The alternative 
was that the OG should forward its directives to the Nil members for 
issuance from their own offices. This would be cumbersome# There was 
also uncertainty over the definition of "strategic and national policy 
intelligence." The Nil approved the Director as agent ani delegated 
the necessary authority to him so that "his decisions, orders, and 
directives" should full force and effect aa emanating from the 
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Secretaries. Any aggrieved agency night have access to its own 
Secretaries and through them to the NIA. The Authority then author- 
ized the following definition: "Strategic and national policy intel- 

ligence is that composite intelligence, interdepartmental in character, 
which is required hy the President and other high officers and staffs 
to assist them in determining policies with respect to national plan- 
ning and security in peace and in war and for the advancement of broad 
national policy* It is in that political-econamic-military area of 
concern to more than one agency, must be objective, and must transcend 
the exclusive competence of any one department." 

These decisions should have been final, but Inglis persisted in 
taking the first NIA directive literally* He insisted that the IAB 
should consider the Director's recommendations for concurrence or dis- 
sent, If Inglis had his way, the IAB would govern the Director* 

IV - vi 


Intelligence and Military Planning : 

On February 12, 19li7 Vanda nb erg brought the relationship between 
the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
(JCS) before the ninth meeting of the National Intelligence Authority 
(NIA). All present were familiar with the origins of the CIG, the 
merger of the armod services, and the establishment of the National 
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war the State DeparPnent, Foreign Economic Administration, and Office 
of Strategic Services had had representation on the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Bat the military services did 
not generally like civ ilians in mili tary councils. 

On August 12, 19U6 Inglia had proposed to Vandenberg the estab- 
lishment of a channel between CIG and the JCS in order to e liminat e 
duplication. Inglis proposed that the Joint Intelligence Staff of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee serve also as the staff of the Intelligence 
Advisory Board (IAB). Vandenberg replied on September U that the CIG 
was designed to represent equitably the interests of the State, War, 
and Navy Departments. A full-time staff for the IAB irplied that the 
Board would have to act unanimously, which was not true. Be urged 
Inglis to join in sponsoring a study of the problem by the Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating and P l a nning Staff (ICAPS) and the Joint Intelligence 
Staff. Before Inglis could make another move ICAPS had prepared a 
counterplan. This would establish the Director of Central Intelligence 
as the chief adviser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and therefore rank 
him above the Joint Intel lig ence Co mm i t tee. He would submit apprppri- ■ 
ate matters to the Joint Intel lig ence Committee of which he should be 
chairman, as in practice he v presiding officer of the IAB. Since 
these bodies were identical in permanent membership, their secretar- 
iats would be merged to insure coordination. The sub- caamit tees of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee would be combined with the CIG, thus 
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creating an intelligence organization serving both the Joint Chiefs of 

Stef* and the Secretaries of the Departments constituting the NIA. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke, Deputy Director of Intelligence on the 
War Department's General Staff, pointed out to Chamberlin that under 
this plan the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have no authority over the 
Director. This violated the c h ain of command* of which intellig e n ce 
was a function. 

On September 2$, 19^6 Vandenberg took the matter before the NIA. 
He stated that the CIG could not produce national intelligence without 
all available information. He thought he was getting complete cover- 
age from the State Department and the Navy, but that he was not 
obtaining access to the President's messages. General Marshall's, nor 
the War Department's "eyes only* messages. He would like to have a 
trained officer from the CIG in each Deparianent's message center to 
review and. transmit under necessary restrictions those items with 
intelligence value. Vandenberg pointed out that the Joint Intelligence 
Committee was duplicating work of the CIG. Committee studies got 
priority in the War and Navy Departments intelligence agencies because 
the Chiefs of Staff were their im m edia t e superiors. There have been 

suggestions that the CIG should be combined with the Joint Intelligence 
Staff. 

This was the situation as the IAB met on October 1, 19U6. After 
considerable discussion, it was decided to study the matter further. 

At the IAB meeting of November 7 Inglis had a new Navy proposal. 
This eliminated State Department membership on the Joint Inte llig ence 
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Conmittee, left the Director of Central Intelligence as chairman, and 
changed its name to Joint Intelligence Board, The Joint Intelligence 
Staff would have no State Department representation* The State Depart- 
ment would thereafter have its contact only through the IAB and the 
HLA., Inglis also thought that the Director of Central Intelligence should 
he responsible to the NIA in peace time and to the JCS in war time, 
Chamberlin presented five principles: the Joint Chiefs of Staff committees 

must remain essentially military; the Director of Central Intelligence 
had duties beyond the scope of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; there should 
be no obstacle between the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in war- 
time; no civilian agency should be between the Joint Chiefs and their 
agencies engaged in m a king war plans; no agencies not strictly military 
should have access to military plans. No estimating board can give a 
military commander a realistic appraisal without knowing hia own capabilities 
and intentions, also the departmental secretaries are civilians and are 
certainly not in ignorance of war plans, A lengthy discussion ensued 
hut no conclusion was reached, Vandenberg finally took the question to 
the NIA on February 12 , 191 : 7 . There he stated that he understood that 
the creators of the CIO had in mind that it would replace the Joint 
Intelligence Committee. This, however, had not happened, nor had any 
effective coordination between the two been achieved. The duplication was 
unnecessary. He recommended that the Joint Int ellig ence Commit tee be 
abolished and that the CIO provide the Joint Chiefs with the necessary 
intelligence. The NIA agreed that the Joint Intelligence Committee should 
be abolished and its functions assumed by the CIO, but withheld decision 




until the Joint Chiefs should discuss the matter. The Joint Chiefs* 
opinion was that all civilian representation should be removed from the 


Joint Intelligence Committee, and so agreed on February 21, 19U7. There 
the matter rested for some months. When it rose again, Vandenberg had 
been replaced by Hillenkoetter as Director of Central Intelligence. 


IV - vii 

Scientific I ntelli gence ! 

During the war the British and Americans had shared their scientific 
information. There had been a departmental reading p ane l within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organisation to keep up with advances in electronics 
and new weapons. The Office of Strategic Services supplied technical 
and scientific intelligence. The development of the atomic bomb made 
certain the continuation of secret collection of scientific intelligence c 
The USSR had acquired, thanks to espionage, information on the atomic 
bomb sooner than anticipated. All nation, were bound to intensify their 
scientific research. 

Soon after the establishment of the CIO Souers took the initiative 
to coordinate scientific intelligence with the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. He directed the Central Planning Staff to 
look into the problem and obtained Dr. H. ?. Robertson as his scientific 

consultant. The State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee deliberated upon 
atomic policy and information. 

anticipated feat the nevlj. created itoadc En.rer Ccdeeion 
weld take over the "Meciattan Enrtt-r Dletricf „ d prepared . direct!- 
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to place within the jurisdiction of the CIQ those intelligence activities 
related to foreign atonic developments. Acting Secretary of State Acheson 
refused to accept the directive and called a meeting of the National 
Intelligence Authority (fflA) for August 21, 19te. All except Acheson 
agreed that the snail division in the "Manhattan Engineer District" engaged 
in collecting information about foreign atonic energy activities should 
be within the CTO, provided that the information were not denied to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Acheson insisted that they should wait until 
the President had appointed the Commission and it could establish its 
policies. The matter was finally referred to the President who replied on 
August 23 that he wished to postpone action until his return to Washington. 
The matter was further delayed until December. 

Vandenberg endeavored also to set up a close relationship with the 
Joint Research and Development Board which Secretaries Patterson and 
Forrestal had established on July 3, 1916. The wartime Office of Scientific 
Research and Development vent out of existence. The new Joint Board 

from th. office in that planting rather than operation. consorted 
then, BUrtheraore the new Joint Board va. directly ro.pon.ibla to the 
Secretaries of War and th. Harp and was int.ra.ted in enra g in g uith th. 
new CIO for it. intelligence while it concentrated upon pluming. 

Ih. Technical Adriaen of the Joint Be.oaroh and Derelopnont Board 
net on Xoecnber 20, 19W, uith an eatinat. fron th. Offic. of Baport. 
and Salinate, to read concerning Sorlot oapahilitio. for developing within 
the next ton year. th. atom, honh, guided niscil.., heavy tenners, fi^ t .„, 
ruiar, and subnartnea. .They than listened to a atatsnont by Bobertaon 

^ 5 ? 
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oa the general organization of the CIG. Vandenberg reviewed his 
difficulties with the Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB). The result of 
this meeting was that the Joint Research and Development Board agreed 
to find a head for the section in the CIG responsible for evaluating 
scientific and technical intelligence, and should help him obtain the 
necessary experts. Also there should be a definition of the term 
"scientific and technical intelligence," a general plan for foreign coverage, 
and a definite relationship between the Board and the CIG. 

Vannevar Bush and Vandenberg issued their program for cooperation 
on January 10, 191*7. The Scientific Branch in the Office of Be ports 
and Estimates should assume the initiative and responsibility for developing 
a national program of scientific intelligence. The Branch's head would 
be the Director's adviser on scientific intelligence and should have direct 
access to the activities of the Joint Research and Development Board 
pertinent to his work* The Branch would formulate requirements and prepare 
estimates. The CIG would provide the Board with its necessary intelligence. 
The Board would help the CIG to obtain qualified personnel, facilities, 
and liaison. Various delays hampered the Branch's performance of the 
functions stipulated in this agreement. 

On February 16 the intelligence division of the "Manhattan Engineer 
District" was transferred to the CIG. The directive au thorizing the 
Director of Central Intelligence to coordinate all intelligence related 
to foreign atomic developments was not issued until April 18, 191*7. Those 
transferred from the "Manhattan Engineer District" to the CIG became the 
Nidear Ehergy Group in the Scientific Branch of Olffi on March 28, with 
research, coordination, estimating, and liaison functions, particularly 
with the Atomic Energr Commission. 



•CHAPTER 7 


^ ACTION BY CONGRESS 19ii7-19k9 

7 - Introduction 
National Security : 

The idea of a central intell i gence agency was associated with the 
movement for gathering the armed services in a system of nati onal 
defense. The Pearl Harbor disaster, experience with the British, and 
progress from the cooperation of allied forces to unified command all 
contributed to these ideas. 

In Secretary of War Patterson favored the consolidation of 

Army and Navy into "a single department of armed forces.* Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal also saw the need to reconstruct the armed serv- 
ices, but noted the Navy's traditions. Be turned for an impartial 
survey and report to Ferdinand Eberstadt, to whom he wrote on June 1?, 
19li5, asking him to answer the question whether unification of War and 
Navy Departments under a single bead would improve our national secu- 
r ^7* ^ not, might there be some other way? 

On September 25, 19U5, Eberstadt recommenced three coordinate 
services. Army, Navy, and Air, each with a civilian Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet. Together with the Secretary of State and the 
Chairman of the National Security Besources Board they should fora the 
National Security Council. A Central Intelligence Agency, within this 
Council's Jurisdiction and reporting to it, should exist beside, 
although separate froa, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In the fall of 19U5 there were various plans for a central intel- 
ligence organisation. The Office of Strategic Services was Just 
expiring. Various departments were working on plans; the Senate 
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Military Affairs Committee was holding hearings upon bills providing 
far reorganizing the armed forces. There was room in most for a 
federal intelligence agency. 

7 - i 

Placement of the Qroup ; 

The new intelligence service was to be the President's informa tion 
service, with a Director responsible to an Authority conposed of the 
President's Secretaries and his personal representative. It was not 
easy to operate this organization under the President' s Directive of 
January 22, l$>h6. It was not certain that the Central Intelligence 
Group would function as a truly interdepartmental activity while the 
Director simultaneously exercised the power and responsibility which 
the President intended him to have. The service intelligence officers 
who constituted the Intelligence Advisory Board did not respect the 
Director's position as a non-voting member of the National Intelligence 
Authority with direct access to the President. They made this pi°^n 
to Vandenberg. 

It was essential to transform the organization from executive to 
statutory foundations and improve it in so doing. Only by so doing 
could insurance against Presidential whim and against accusation as an 
instrument of tyranny in the White House be guaranteed. S ousts* final 
report as Director of Central Intelligence, on June 7, 1?U6, urged 
Congressional legislation and an independent budget far the National 
Intelligence Authority and its Central Intelligence Group. Vandenberg 'a 
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Counse 1 */vised him on June 13 that the Group. a adniniatratire author- 

it 7 was "purely a coordination function with no substance or authority 

to act on its own responsibility in other than an advisory and directing 
capacity. " 

Vandeoberg' a Counsel drafted a bill in raspcna. to the Oeneral'a 
demand for Immediate action. Ihe plan provided for the President to 
appoint his pereonal representative in the Authority Kith the accent 
of the Senate. The Director vas deeignated a, the head of the Agency. 
His duties oer, not set apart iron those of the Agency as they had been 
fro. those of the Groip in the President'. Directive. Dnder direction 
and supervision by the Authority the Agency would correlate and equ- 
ate intelligence, plan coordination, prortd. service, of c«mon concern, 
and perform other functions as directed by the President or the 
Authority. This concept of the Agency differ, fro. that of the Orel®. 
Person, provided by the Dep«st»nt. constitute the Croup. Tim Agency 
was an institution of itself. The person*! would hold office in it, 
they would not comprise it. limy would be le„ independent of the 
Director and thus less representative of the Departamnt. from which 
they came. The Deponent, would retain thair cm intelligence eerv- 
loes, except a, relief of certain activities of the Agency at the 
order of th. Aothorlty. They ««■. to make their own intelligence 
fl-eely available to the Agency. Ihe Director would have th. right to 
inspect their intelligence operations. It would he hi. duty to pro- 
tact infUigeoc. -«>od». Th. Agoicy should have no 

police, subpoena, or law enfcre.rn.nt power. or functions, aitber 
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within or outside of the United States* It should procure, train, and 
supervise its own employees. The Director was to have wide financial 
powers, within appropriations by Congress* The bill deliberately 
omitted 'any provision far an Intelligence Advisory Board composed of 
the chief State Department, Army, and Havy intelligence officers* 

7 - ii 

The White House BiT *1 1 

Qa January 16, l?ii7. President Truman received and approved a let- 
ter from Farrestal and Patterson announcing that they had agreed to 
support legislation establishing a council of national defense, a 
national security resources board and a central intelligence agency* 

A drafting committee for "the White House bill" was selected, to 
fill in the details according to the principles in the Secretaries' 
Joint letter. A major White House concern was the disposition of the 
National Intelligence Authority and the Central Intelligence Group. 
Vandenberg conferred with the drafting committee on January 23. He 
opposed having either Agency or Director participate in policy-making, 
because their function was to provide intelli genc e to serve the 
policy-makers. Be insisted that the Director should attend National 
Security Council meetings. It was finally decided that the Director 
might normally be present at the Council's discretion. The drafters 
reassured Vandenberg that the Agency would operate independently for 

t 

the most part and only come under Council direction on specific mat- 
ters which the Council £rcu time to time might desire* The c oaaai ttee 
agreed that the hill would provide for the use of unvou chared funds 
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and f0r the director's power to discharge personnel on the merest 
question of loyalty. No provision was being made within the Agency 
for an Intelligence Advisory Board representing the Departments. 

On 'January Z it was announced that the drafting camnittee had 
decided to omit from the hill all but the barest mention of the pro- 
posed Central Intelligence Agency. The War and Navy Departments had 


concluded that the time was not right for so complete and detailed a 1 

proposal. It was also feared that argument over the Agency's broad 
authority over funds, properties, and expenditures would cause objec- 
tions and delays in passing the National Security Act. The Group « 

might later justify its requests in its own bill. 

On assurance that the above decision was not meant to stop sug- 
gestions from the Group, Colonel Wright, acting in Tandenbarg's « 

abeence, requested the drafting conaittee to include in the brief sec- 
tion of the National Security Act allotted the Central Intelligence 

Agency the following provisions, there should be a Deputy Director; * 

the Director should, in all matters pertaining ^national int ellig ence, 
be "Adviser to the Council," attending National Security Council meet- 
ings at its discretion, but taking no part in its decisions. C 


The Army and Navy representatives on the drafting caaaitt- over- 
ruled the third member (the Administrative Assistant to the President) 
concerning these provisions. They said that it was not proper to pro- 
vide by law that the head of one agency subordinate to another sit in 
the superior body. Wright appealed to the White House, in a memorandum 
to the Special Counsel to the President on January 28, 19k7. Although 
the reply 13 not in available records, the bill released to the press 


frcrn the White House on February 26 provided the following: there 

should be under the National Security Council a Central Intelligence 
Agency headed by a Director of Central Intelligence, appointed by the 
President; the Director would receive £Ui,000 per year; if a military 
person, all his rights and benefits should be safeguarded; wha n he 
took office the functions of the National Intelligence Authority would 
be transferred to the National Security Council and the Authority 
cease to exist; all property, personnel, unexpended balances, other 
available or .authorised monies, functions, and records of the Central 
Intelligence Group would be transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency; the functions of the Director of Central Intelligence would 
likewise be transferred from Group to Agency. An important difference 
between this bill and Vandenberg's recommendations and the eventual 
Act of Congress was that this bill kept the functions of the Agency 
distinct from those of the Director. 

7 - iii 
Hearings : 

President Truman sent the bill for the National Defense Estab- 
lishment to Congress on February 26, 1?U7. Many persons testified 
before the Senate's Committee on the Armed Services and the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. Interest in 
plans for the Central Intelligence Agency grew, as armed service, 
representatives sought to restrict its operations and certain 
Congressmen looked into the bill for evidence that the President might 
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be able 

representatives gave assurances that this vas impossible, since the 

Agency would have no police pcwer, no right to subpoena, no authority 

of law enforcement, and no functions pertaining to national internal 
security. 

There was fear in Congress, expressed by Representative Clarence 
J. Broun, of Ohio, that the Act* s silence on the functions of Agency 
and Director was forbidding, because the Administration might conven- 
ient^ forget to send the enabling bill to Congress later. Safeguards 
should be written into the Act of Congress with the delineation of the 
Agency* s function. 

Vandenberg testiTied tint there must be a permanent intelligence 
system. Because the ocean, had atomic until Europe and Asia mr. as 
close as Canada and Marlcc v. must taw the intarasts, intentions, and 
capabilities or tb. European end Asiatic nations in order to be fare- 
vumed against aggression in an atomic uarrara era. Eighty per cent 
or intelligence came loom osert sources rather than from espionage 
(tbs idee or uhich uus distasterul to nany). Berore Pearl Harbor this 
intelligence had not been properly analysed, coordinated and disserd- 
nuMd. A central organisation .'or these tunctlons .as necessary, n. 
Central Intelligence Croup va. trying to rill this role uitbout injury 
to th. legitimate aetlTitie. or tb. Department, and their agencies. ' 
Vandenberg urged the adoption oT tb. Mil, «ith tb. undaratmnding that 
smiling .(.agialition for the Agency should follow. 
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The 41,164 sej ^ices members who believed that the central organi- 
zation was an usurper remained unconvinced. Some Congressmen insisted 
that the Agency duties be stipulated in the National Security Act. 
-There was discussion of the danger in having a military head of the 
Agency. Considerable testimony dealt with the question of the 
Director's term of office. Donovan urged that the Director be a 
civilian, that he have an independent budget, and that he report only 
to an individual, such as the Secretary of Defense. Vandenberg stated 
that since the Agency would be the central organisation among depart- 
mental agencies the Director should be responsible to a council 
representing those agencies and governing the central activities. 

Hillenkoetter's Counsel prepared an amendment giving the Admiral 
the post of Director for fourteen years, but nothing was done about 
it. It seemed preferable to leave the choice of the Director from 
military or civilian life to the President with the consent of the 
Senate, with a free hand regarding tenure. 

Military Intelligence Service witnesses opposed having the 
Director in charge of collection. The Agency should be restricted to 
coordinating, evaluating, and disseminating intelligence. It might 
engage in some research as a "service of conmoa concern," but should 
not interpret its functions to include the right of independent, least 
of *U, exclusive, collection. 

The wartime failure of the Army and Navy intelligence services to 
cooperate effectively with each other was in the ninH. 0 f the House 
Committee and the witnesses. On the one hand, G-2 spokesmen wished to 
avoid friction such as had existed between the Office of Strategic 



Services and the armed services intelligence agencies. This they 
would do by confining the new Agency and Director to coordination and 
evaluation. On the other hand, Vandenberg, Allen W. D all es, and 
Inglis testified that experience had proved that the armed services 
should leave the collection of secret intelligence to a central organ- 
ization, which should also receive all other information essen tial for 

evaluation and should disseminate the finished product to the policy- 
makers. 

The opinions of Vandenberg and his associates prevailed over those 
of the G~2 spokesmen. The section of the bill on the Central 
Intelligence Agency, as finally enacted in July, 19kl, contained the 
provisions of the President's Directive of January 22, 1*1*6, that the 
agency should perform "services of c ommon concern" for the Departments 
and such other functions related to intelligence as the National 
Security Council should from time to time direct. 

The National Security Act contained specific statements regarding 
the functions of the new Agency. Representative Brown's insistence 
accomplished its purpose. They came into the Senate bill as amend- 
ments by the House committee. They were modeled upon the provisions 
in the enabling bill from the Counsel's office in the Group. But 

there were changes trm both that measure and trm the President's 
Directive. 
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7 - iv / 

Specifications i 

The National Security Act became law with President Truman's 
appro-ral, on July 26, 19U7. Its declared intent was to unify direction 
of the separate military departments under civilian control. The 
National Security Council would integrate all policies relating to the 
national security for advice to the President. 

Under Council direction there was placed a Central Intelligence 
Agency, headed by a Director of Central Intelligence appointed from 
either military or civil life by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to perform stipulated functions as directed by 
the Council, for the empress purpose of "coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments and agencies in the 
interest of national security." The Agency was to advise the Council 
in matters concerning "intelligence activities" of the Departments and 
Agencies related to "national security." This was wider authority 

than the Central Intelligence Cfroup bad had under the President's 
Directive. 

The Agency received the Ooup's function of correlating, evaluating, 
and disseminating intelligence within the Government. The Departments 
and other agencies should continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and 
disseminate their own intelligenee. The Agency should have no "police, 
subpoena, law-enforcement powers, or internal-security functions, " nor 
should it interfere with the Federal Bureau of Investigation's checking 
subversive persons and praotices within the 


country. The Director was 
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responsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from unau- 
thorized disclosure. The text did not make clear whether this gave bin 
authority in other intelligence services than the Agency. The limita-. 
tions which Congress placed on the Director's right of inspection sup- 
ports the view that it did not, for only the departmental intelligence 
relating to the national security should be "open to the inspection" 
of the Director. The other intelligence services were to supply their 
information to the Agency for correlation, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion, but the- Act made no provision for facilities to assure such 
delivery. The Director received the right, at his discretion, to ter- 
minate employment in the Agency, without affecting the right of the 
persons concerned to employment elsewhere in the Government, tm * vae 
to protect the secrecy of operations. 

The Agency was to perform for the benefit of existing intelli- 
gence agencies "such additional services of common concern" as could 
be accomplished more efficiently by the central organization. The 
National Security Council would decide what such services were 
when they should be turned over to the Agency. Congress clearly 
intended the Agency to' have the right of collection. 

The Fifth Directive of the old National Intelligence Authority, 
subject to the control of the new National Security Council, had been 
validated by Congress. Clandestine collection was included with 
research and analysis as essential, even though not exclusive, func- 
tions of the Central Intelligence Agency. There is less certainty 
with regard to the Act's stipulation, carried over from the President's 
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Directive, that the Agency ■should perform "such otrer functions and 
duties related to intelligence affecting the national security" as the 
National Security Council might from time to time direct. The provi- 
sion was put into the Act to allow flexibility and enlargement wit hin 
the bounds of original intent and of reasonable interpretation in the 
light of experience. The phrase in question was a loose term which 
gave room for Donovan’s "unorthodox warfare" ideas, which, according 
to one interpretation, the Security Council might direct the Agency 
from time to time to engage. This interpretation argued that Congress 
itself had distinguished "other functions and duties" from the four 
. preceding it in the same section of the Act. They pertained to the 
intelligence activities of the departments and of the central agency 
as such; it was concerned with matters merely "related to intelligence 
affecting the national security." This interpretation prevailed in 

tfca Council when the Office of Policy Coordination was established in 
the Agency. 

An opposing interpretation stated that since Congress bad distin- 
guished "other functions and duties" from the "intelligence activities" 
of the Departments and' Agency, tfas intent of Congress must be examined, 
for example, through its action on appropriations, before assuming that 
the National Security Council had authority to direct the Agency to 
undertake other functions and duties than those clearly indicated in 
the Act. 

Since the establishment of Director and Agency on statutory foun- 
dations the President could not abolish the Agency or office of 




Director, nor reduce the Director's functions, although he night possi- < 

bly raise then. Here enters again the question of whether Congress 
gave the President and National Security Council expansive power by 

including the "other functions and duties" phrase. Essentially, how- 4 

ever, the President could dismiss the Director and reject advice frcm 
the National Security Council concerning direction of the Agency. 

The Act made no provision for the Intelligence Advisory Board, 4 

but authorized the Director to appoint an advisory committee and to 
eiqploy part-time personnel as he deemed necessary in carrying out his 

and the Agency's functions. This displeased the armed services, who c 

re m a ine d determined, since the Act did not forbid it, to establish the 

Board. 



Pending the presentation to Congress of the Agency's enabling 


bill the members of the outgoing National Intelligence Authority noti- 
fied the Comptroller General that they bad authorized the Director of 
Central Intell ig ence to ad minis ter for another year the "working fund" 
provided by the Departments of State, War, and the Navy. The General 
Accounting Office continued with the Agency the unde rs tanding which 
had governed its relations with the Group. The Agency was to conform 
as nearly as possible with normal procedures until further Congressional 
legislation should make exceptions fitting Agency special needs. 


C 


There was no problem regarding Agency vouchered fu nds , for espe- 
c i a ll y assigned auditors from the General Accounting Office examined 
vouchered expenditures within the Group* The problem was the proper 
handling of un vouchered funds, for it was not sound accounting prac- 
tice to let the man who authorized expenditures also validate their 
legitimacy. 

Agency law officers conferred with Budget Bureau and Comptroller 
General representatives to find the correct formula to express in the 
statute. Since the measure did not pass Congress in that session it 
was necessary for the Secretaries to extend the "working fund* of the 
Agency far another year. 

The "CIA Act of 1?U9* became law with President Truman's approval 
on June 20, 19U9. The National Security Act of 19itf was amended in 
the same session to alter the National Security Council. The 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force were removed from the 
Council and the Vice-President given a plAce. There were no material 
changes regarding the duties and functions of the Director of Central 
Inte lli gence and the Agency. 

By separate Congressional Act the Agency now had full authorization 
for procurement of supplies, services, and other facilities. It was 
granted the authority, with concurrence of the Attorney General and the 
Commissioner of Immigration, to approve the entry into the United 
States of certain aliens and their families, without regard to other 
laws. The number of persons was limited to 100 per year. The Agency 

might employ three outstanding men in the scientific field of foreign 
intelligence. 
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A general authority allowed the financing of Agency affairs by 
interdepartmental transfers of appropriations to and from the Agency, 
notwithstanding other legislation which would interfere. This was 

instead of annual appropriations for specific categories of expend!- ' 

ture. Section 10 (b) of the Act provided that expenditures upon 
"objects of a confidential, extraordinary, or emergency nature" were 

to be accounted for "solely on the certificate of the Director." The * 

general understanding was that the Director was to certify only those 
expenditures from unvouchered funds which applied to the unique pur- 
poses of the Central Intelligence Agency. Congress preferred to limit * 

the Director by holding him singly and solely responsible in close 
relationship with the Comptroller General for the proper use of public 

money for clandestine purposes. This was well expressed in an exchange ( 

of letters between Director and Comptroller in 1951 . The Director 
asked if he might be authorised under the extraordinary powers granted 

by Congress to raise the pay of the Agency's employees retroactively. ( 

The Comptroller replied that he was certain that the Act's sponsors 
had not contemplated use of the "broad authority" of the Agency in 

disregard of control with respect to "normal administrative or C 

• oper * tin ff Problems," such as confronted any agency of the Government. 


C 
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CHAPTER TI 

HTLLENEOETTER ' S ADMINISTRATION 
INTELLIGENCE 


VI - Introduction 
A Career : 

Vandenberg' a successor at the head of the President's information 
service. Admiral H ill enkoe tier, had had outstanding success in Vichy 
froo 19li0 to 1 9k2 in helping French patriots escape to Africa and in 
obtaining information from both French and German sources* Earli er he 
had worked vary successfully for Ambassador B ulli tt in Moscow and 
Paris and in 19k2 won Ninitz's commendation for his organization of 
the Intelligence Center at Pearl Harbor* At the tine of his appoint- 
ment as head of Central Intelligence ha was again in Paris collecting 
intelligence. 

On February 17, 19li7, Hillenkoetter was approved as Director by 
the President and the National Intelligence Authority. This was five 
days after Vandenberg had been named executive agent for the Sec- 
retaries of State, War, and the Navy. This fact had a decided 
effect on Hillenkoetter' s administration of the Central Intelligence 
Group and its successor, the Central Intelligence Agenry. It can be 
asserted that from the Agency's point of view Vandenberg should not 
have been called back into service at that time. He had been in 
charge less than a year. The Agency offices were not in full working 
order. He was Just establishing in the Binds of the Department 
Secretaries that the Director of Central Intelligence ought to be 
their executive agent. He had not yet convinced the departmental 
intelligence chiefs that the Director was an officer above and apart 
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from their control. They were not yet accepting the dis tinction 
between advice and consent. The Intelligence Advisory Board was still 
trying to have the Director's business ccme before it for concurrence 
or dissent on its way to the Authority, 

There can be no final answer as to why the State Department was 
not given the appointment of the third Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Personalities entered into the question. There was hos tilit y 
in Congress towards the State Department. The armed forces intelli- 
gence chiefs insisted that the Intelligence Advisory Board s ho uld have 
governing functions and were annoyed that Vandenberg should insist 
upon being their superior, or at the least not their servant. They 
were determined to keep the office in the armed services, or at least 
away from the State Department. Into this situation stepped Hillen- 
koetter, who, although reluctant to leave his post in Prance, was 
willing to mate a career of the Central Intelligence Agency, which 
Congress was about to establish among the permanent instruments of the 
National Government. It is one thing, however, to be an int ellig ence 
agent in the field, another to manage the affairs of an institution, 
and still another to control, without antagonising, agencies which 
still consider themselves competitors with each other and with a cen- 
tral agency, even though the law says they no longer are. 

No specific provision in the National Security Act perpetuated 
the Intelligence Advisoxy Board. The Director was free to have as he 
wished an advisory committee, or part-time individual advisers, or 
both. But HUlenkoetter was made aware of the armed services' 
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animosity towards Vandenberg for insisting that the Director be the 
executive agent of the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy. He 
had Congressional authority to advise the National Security Council if he 
chose without first consulting a board containing the int ellig ence 
chiefs of the armed services, unless the National Security Council 
should direct him to do so. The intelligence chiefs, members of the 

expiring Intelligence Advisory Board, were determined to obtain this 
direction. 

Hillenkoetter also inherited other problems: that of producing 
and delivering scientific intelligence (which involved the Research 
and Development Board, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and two different offices within the Group), relationships 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, quarrels within the Group 
itself , vaguely-defined boundaries of Jurisdiction among various 
offices in the Group, and bickerings and delay over every issue with 
the Intelligence Advisory Board. Vandenberg* s establishment of the 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Hanning Staff to work for him with 
the Board had not solved the problem. 



VJ. 


First Meetings and Recommendations t 

On May 1 , 191*7, Hillenkoetter took responsibility as Director of 
Central Intelligence. At that time Admiral Inglia, supported by 
General Chamberlin, was pressing measure, in the Intelligence Advisory 
Board counter to Vandenberg’s wishes. The first of these would give 
control over production of intelligence to the Departments. The 
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seooad would redefine "strategic and national policy intelligence," 
although the National Intelligence Authority had Just defined it. 
Xnglis maintained that "strategic" and "national policy" intelligence 
were separate and would mate certain the armed service,, control of 
"operational" intelligence. In other words, the Director would hay, 
to produce his national estimates without access to militar y intelli- 
gence if the services chose to withhold it. The third would hay. an 
the Director's recommendations to the national Intelligence Authority 
pass through the Intelligence Advisory Board. Its members could 

either empress informal concurrence cr dissent or could request a for. 
ffial meeting for discussion* 

The accompanying paper on the Director's behalf emphasised that 

the Board was advisory. He was not responsibl. to the Board, but to 

the Authority, and was not at liberty to reveal to the Board all the 

recommendations which the Authority requested. The department Intel- 

Ugenc. chiefs had nsver interfered in thi. respect with bndget and 

expenditure matters, thus seriously questioning thsir right to do sc 

in regard to other, matters. This paper had hem, under consideration 

within the Group ever tine. Inglis had submitted hi. plan on P.bruary 
20, I9ii7, 

Hillenkoett er met the Board on Bay 15, 1SW. a, ^ ^ 
either been in previous attendance cr were fa m il i a r with the issue, 
and with their own departmental interest,. Bill.nlco.tter tried to 
maintain Vandonberg'e poeition that the Director ehculd eupervis. 
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in telligeace production by the agencies. The Board, however, suc- 
ceeded in omitting specific references to the Director and stipulated 
merely that the work should be done. The minutes of the meeting do not 
state that Hillenkoetter either approved or disapproved of this. 

The issue was clearly drawn: the right of decision had to belong 

either to the Director or to a majority of the Board. In the former 
case, regardless of dissents, the Director’s action was the Board's 
action. In the latter, the Board was the Departments' working staff 
and therefore 1 entitled to know the Authority's agenda in advance of 
its action. 

The National Intelligence Authority met for the last time on June 
26, 19U7. Hillenkoetter told Secretaries Marshall, Patterson, 

Forres tal, and Admiral Leahy that the Director did not need the 
authority which they had given to Vandenberg on February 12 to act as 
the Secretaries' executive agent* He said that its revocation would 
create better feeling and that if he needed it in the future ha would 
request its reinstatement* After some discussion it was agreed to 
withdraw the Director's authority to issue his decisions, orders, and 
directives in the names of the three Secretaries and to act as their 
executive agent. 

In answer to Patterson's qaestion Hillenkoetter stated that the 
section on the central intel lig ence organisation in the National 
Security Act was satisfactory to the Group. This was generally true, 
despite some reservations on the part of some of those consulted dur- 
ing its preparation. 
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On July 17/ 19ii7, at Eillenkoetter's second aeeting with the 
Intelligence Advisory Board, Inglis argued at length for his plan. 

Kr. Eddy, for the State Department, took the Director's side, while 
General Chamberlin and General McDonald (Air Forces) supported Inglis. 
The Advisory Board had authority to commit the Departments to action 
and brought their intelligence services into cooperation with the cen- 
tral agency. An ad hoc committee was appointed to try and reconcile 
the -views of the service intelligence chiefs and the Director. 
discussion on the subject Inglis maintained that he was willing to 
accept the concept of "strategic and national policy intelligence" so 
long as the services controlled "operational" intelligence. It 
was agreed that his proposal should be adopted until the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had finished reorganising their Joint Intelligence Committee, 
at which time definitions of "national" as distinct from "departmental" 

and of "strategic" as distinct from "operational" intelligence might 
be obtained. 


The President approved the National Security Act on July 26, 191*7. 
On July 31 Hillenkoetter met again with the Intelligence Advisory Board 
and obtained its concurrence in asking that the National Security 
Council, when formed, should continue all directives under which the 
Group and Board were operating, until the Council made changes. 

The ad hoc committee report for the most part favored the Board. 

It should have some governing power. All the Director's recommendations 
to the Authority (and its successor, the Council) should be submitted 
to the Board in writing, together with necessary papers and voting 
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slips. The 1 Board members should have seven working days to consider 
the subject. A recommendation by two or more members should be sub- 
mitted with the Director's opinion to the Authority or the Council. 

Since the A rmy would not concede any control over espionage and 
counterespionage to the Central Intelligence Agency thei ad hoc commit- 
tee's suggestion on that part of the Fifth Directive which authorized 
the Director to act for the Authority "in coordinating all Federal 
foreign intelligence activities related to the national security" was 
deleted. > 

Hillenkoetter allowed the jid hoc committee's report on Inglis's 
proposal, thus modified, to become the Eleventh Directive of the 
National Intelligence Authority on Septanber 11, 19U7. He did not 
disapprove this measure to place the Director under the restrictions of 
his Advisory Board because he hoped in time everybody's feelings on 
the subject would cool. 

On the same day he sent a memorandum of suggestions for the first 
National Security Council meeting to the Secretaries of State, War, 
the Navy and Admiral Leahy, personal representative of the Presi de nt. 

He suggested (and there is no evidence that he discussed these matters 
with the Board) that the Director and his Agency associates should 
preparo their reports on the new directives within the sixty days fol- 
lowing the establishment of the Council. He also proposed a sub- 
committee of the National Security Council to furnish "active 
direction" over the Director and Group, to consist of the Secretaries 
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°f State and Defense. Alternatively he would add the Secretaries of 

tae Army ' NaV7 ' ^ Force * And he proposed that the Director 
should sit with the Council as "observer, counsel or adviser." 

By September 19 Hillenkoetter informed the Intelligence Advisory 
Board members that he intended to have such an advisory cmmittee as 
he deemed necessary. & also told them that the wished to readjust 
the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff so that it might 
work with a standing committee of the new Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee and replace -the ad hoc committees. The hope was that the 
Standing Committee, for the Advisory Committee, and "ICAPS", for the 
Director, would be able to reconcile differences and reach -coordinated- 
recommendations. This did not happen in practice. 

On September 19 Hillenkoetter sent the flowing formal recommen- 
dations to the National Security Council for its first meeting on 
September 26, all Authority and Group directives should remain in 
force until changed; the Agency shculd have sixty days to make revi- 
sions for submission to the Council. He took office as Director of 

Central Intelligence on September 20, 191*7. The National Int ellig ence ' 
Authority ceased to exist. 


VI - U 


The Intelligence Advisory Committee, 


On Jmy 2 9 , 1917 , to. Osnsr.1 Conns* toris.d Hill onto, tior th*t 
nndor the Nation* Soonrity Set to. Dlraetor ns -solely r.s ponslOl. 

? ° r th * P " ftr ““ C * ° f «“ duties.- mr oonndttee h. m^t 
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choose to here would be his own, with no idea that its members had 
first to fire their consent before he could proceed. 

Hill enkoetter therefore asserted to the National Security Council 

» 

on September 19, 19ii7, that he was not obligated to continue the old 
Intelligence Advisory Board. He requested the Council to authorise 
the following to send permanent representatives to what he named 
"The Director of Central Intelligence's Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee" : State, Any, Navy, Air, Atomic Energy Co amission. Others 

would come at his invitation. 

The Director would supply the secretariat. The committee should 
meet on his call. Any disagreement between the Director and a member 
would be formally recorded, so that the member's opinion would accom- 
pany the Director's recosmendation to the Council. Recommendations 
from two or more members would be sent by the Director to the Council. 

On September 23* Robert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, 
made the first answer of which m have any record. He favored a sub- 
coasnittee of the Secretaries of State and Defense, plus tbs President's 
personal representative, to h a nd le Central Intelligence Agency affairs 
for the National Security Council. He wished the Director to be a 
non-voting member and to attend the National Security Council meetings. 

Lovett wished the Director to consult with an advisory board to 
insure "prior consideration by the chiefs of the intelligence serv- 
ices" regarding matters to come before the Council, but gave no indi- 
cation that he wished the Director to be subject to a governing board. 


On September 26 the National Security Council adopted 
Hillenkoetter' a recommendation that the old directives remain in force 
for a sixty-day period, during which revisions for submission to the 
Council might be made. This therefore gave the Intelligence Advisory 
Board legal standing until replaced by Directorial or Council action. 
The Council decided that the Director should attend all of its meet- 
ings as an observer and adviser. It took no motion concerning the 
establishment of a subcommittee to direct the Agency. 

Secretary of the Army Soyall wrote on October 6 that the subcom- 
mittee was incompatible with the National Security Counc il , which 
should give "broad directives" to the Director. Royall was not pro- 
posing that the Director manage the Agency as he saw fit, hut was 
objecting to the exclusion of the Secretaries of the Any, Navy, and 
Air Force from the subcommittee. 

Admiral Wrs and his assistant, James S.Lay, made, with 
Hillenkoe tter 1 s consent, several changes in the suggestion for an 
advisory committee. Among these was that Hillenkoetter's declaration 
that it was the Director's advisory committee was changed to readi 
"the Intelligence Advisory Committee proposed by the Director of 
Central Intelligence." 

Approval of the Hillenkoetter advisory committee, as modified, 
gradually came back. But Royall opposed it and advocated "full 
departmental coordination of all matters before 
to the National Security Council. 


they were submitted" 
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la another quarter the araed forces intelligeaie sarrices were 
entrenching against Hillenkoetter as they had against Vandenberg. 

K “ i>rs of ,I “ S '' “4 o' offices had begun revision end eon- 

solid ation of the old Authority and Croup, according to the lnstruo- 

tion from the National Security Council on Sopteafeer 16. Council 

directives, taown as -NSCIDe,- ver. to lay the principles, directive. 

issued by the Director, called "DCIa * a _ „ .. , 

* wttixea Mils, would carry the relevant adain - 

istrative orders. 

Drafts of neu neasures were submitted for discussion within the 
Agency on October 20. the Dimeter had sat a m^rendom to the 
Departments on October 5 ulth regard to the initial directive which 
the National Security Council should issue to the Agency. 

ID. reply fro. w. Parle Armstrong, Jr., Acting Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State and State Department mpr.eont.tiv. „n the 
Intelligence Advisory Board, »as the only on. received. H. proposed 
that the new directive, define intelligence to conform with the eon- 
copt of national intalldgano, which the National Intelligence 
Authority had approved on P.bruary 12, why. H. urged reetor.tion of 
the Director., right of • inepectlon, to include operation. well as 
material, of the intaillg.no. egenci... But he aleo urged that the 
section in the fifth Directive authorising the Group to undertake 
research and analysis be repsslsd. His cone.pt of -centralization of 
funetione- depended upon agreemant by Cl Dopartmant. and th. Agamy. 
Th. Agency would produce natlonC lnteUlgorm. not from -more. 

aatariCa" prcc.ssed by It.elf, bnt from -finished, departmental 
Intel li genes. 
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On November 20, 19U7, El ll enkoetter met with the intelligence 
chiefs to discuss the proposed National Security Council and Director 
of Central Intelligence directives. The intelligence chiefs spent 
time arguing whether or not they were the Intelligence Advisory Board, 
which, actually, continued to exist co long as the First and Eleventh 
Directives remained in effect. Hillenkoetter accepted the Board as 
such by accepting its request that the proposed "NSCIDs" and "DCIs" 
should be referred to an ad hoc committee for discussion with "ICAPS" . 

Armstrong stated that the State Department was considering the 
directives, but that it had not yet arrived at a "firm position." 

Since the matters were coming before the Security Council, the head of 
each intelligence agency must have his Department* s position estab- 
lished before he could speak firmly. Inglis stated that as chief of 
Naval Intelligence he was not the "mouthpiece of the Secretary." What 
ha had to say in the meetings was his own opinion. General Chamberlin 
objected to a committee procedure which he claimed destroyed "command 
principles." He would be inclined to keep quiet, because he would be 
afraid that an action in the committee would be appealed over his 
head. Air Force General McDonald stated that there should be an ad 
hoc committee "for the purpose of reconciling views" concerning the 
directives. This was set up. 

Admiral Gingrich, from the Atomic Energy Commission, raised the 
real issue. He said that "there doesn't appear to be any provision in 
these first two directives for an Intelligence Advisory Committee, or 
Board, such as is executed under our old set up." Hill enkoetter 
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ansvered that the law gave him the power to appoint such a committee. 
The matter went to the ad hoc committee. 

The ad hoc committee revisions were designed to restrict the 
Director, to make him defer to the Intelligence Advisory Committee, 
and to remove his supervisory authority over the departmental intelli- 
gence agencies. Examination of the draft of "NS3ID 1," concer ning the 
Director's duties and his relations with the Advisory Committee, shows 
this. In general, the revisions specified that the Director should 
"act for" the National Security Council "through the In tellig eme 
Advisory Committee." He was limited to inspection of "intelligeme 

material" of the departments and agencies by arrangement with their 
heads. 

On November 25 Hillenkoetter notified the ad hoc committee that 
he could not accept its revisions as a whole and called another meet- 
ing of the intelligence chiefs for December 8 to consider changes. 

Hillenkoetter mat with Secretary of Defense Forrestal, the 
Secretaries and their intelligence chiefs, a State Department repre- 
sentative, and Souers. Hillenkoetter explained his plan, after which 
Forrestal spoke directly to Inglis and Chamberlini "lou are not going 
to interfere with this thing. It is going to run as Hillenkoetter 
sayo. Do you both understand that now?" 

On December 5 Vannevar Bush, he^d of the Research and Development 
Board and chief adviser to the Secretary of Defense on scientific mat- 
ters, wrote to Forrestal, saying that the Agency was not in a good 
position to provide scientific intelligence to the Atomic Energy 
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Od Deconbsr 6 Em.oto.ttsr art nth th. intmig.ho. chlof. and 
roto Bush', .tatonant. Chaob.rlin atatad that th. Iotmig.no. 
Idriaory Comltf. was an -adrlaorj" body, thu. noddfrtng hi. .arll.r 
position.. logU. took vh.t h. om.d . -niddl. gooum." u „ 
“lht.gr«t«l oporatlhg ag.ncy" th. Agancy shoold has, as Uttl. lnt.r- 
lar.no. Iron th. Ida!..,,. Coaodtt.. a, pos.ibl.; m th. 'relation. 

h.tv«„ tho Ag.n=y and th. Dapartmanta, hovoror, th. Co«nitt.. .honld 
go beyond advisory capacity. 

Th. r.-alnd.r of this oo.ting .as darotad noatly to ananining th. 
ad too commlttae's tortaion. 1, th. "HSU... Hill.nto.tUr had hi. 
»«7. Eto.pt f 0r th. ohtog. hoarding inaction of ■lnt«lUg K1 o. 
nat« rial " "HSCD 1- «„t to th. Connell pmcticHly - th. Agonay had 
r.c, rt it. On December P HiH.oko.tt.to ..nt vlth it th. .ogg.rti.n 
that th. Council might nan. th. Dir.otor a. ohm-nan of th. Intmig.no. 
Idrisov Coaaitt.., to .aphasia, that it. function wa, -to h«lp th. 
Birootor" ond not h. a -Board of Dirootcr, or Board of Htoog.rn.nt.. 
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The Directives! 


NSCID 1 (December 12, 1 9 U7) established duties 


aod responsibili- 


tlo. for th. Director of Contra! Int.llig.nc. tod proaeritod th. rola- 
tionshlp between th. Control IntolHg.no. Ag.ncy and th. lh tmig .no. 
organization. for who. th. IntHUg.no. ldri MIy Com* tt.. ahonld tort. 
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hin. The Committee included the intelligence chiefs (or their 
representatives ) from* State, Amy, Navy, Air, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Atomic Energy Commission. Others, including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, could attend when national security matters concerned 
them. 2he directives did not stipulate that the Director should be 
Chairman. The Director was to transmit a record to the Council of the 
concurrence or non^oncurrence of Comittee members. When the Council 
issued recommendations of the Director as directives the intelligence 
chiefs were to be responsible for insuring that such orders, when 
applicable, were "implemented in their organizations." Jhe Director 
was to act for the Council in issuing supplementary directives, known 
as lEIs. When one or more Advisory Committee members disagreed with 
the Director over a DCI the Council would decide. In producing 
national intelligence the Director was to make use of existing intel- 
ligence facilities and was not, so far^ as practicable, to duplicate 
departmental activities and research. But there was no statement in 
the Directive to keep the Agency from engaging in original research 
and analysis. If there were disagreement on the final national intel- 
ligence produced, the Director was to disseminate, along with his own 
view, "an agreed statement of substantial 'dissent." Concerning 
inspection, the Director was authorized to pass by the intelligence 
chiefs to the heads of the Departments or Agencies cormemed. 
Coordination of intelligence activities was to be done with recogni- 
tion of "primary departmental requirements." The National Security 
Council was to determine the Director’s performance of services of 
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"cor=non concern." The Departmental and agency intelligence organisa- 
tions should maintain with each other and with the Central Intelligence 
Agency "a continuing interchange of intelligence information and intel- 
ligence available to them," "as appropriate to their respective 
responsibilities." 

NSCID li (December 12, 191*7) concerned the objectives of national 
intelligence. The Director, in collaboration with . the several agen- 
cies, should make a comprehensive outline of the objectives in foreign 
countries. Priorities for collection and production should be deter- 
mined from time to time with regard for current importance by the 
Director and the agencies under the guidance of the National Security 
Council. The guidance should be furnished by the "NSC Staff," com- 
posed of the Executive Secretary and representatives of those depart- 
ments designated by Council members. In case of disagreement in the 
Staff, the Council was to decide. No provision was made in case of 
disagreement in the Council. 

NSCID 6 (Dacasfcar 12 , 151,7) concerned uirelss, ml radio TOllltor . 
i*g. It provide th,t tt» Director should conduit 11 F.d.ral mend- 
torin* of foreign propaganda rad press broadcasts required for the 
Departaeut. and ag.no!.. rad should dis.asdnat. such information to 
th. Dopartnants and agencies vitb authorised Interesta in it. 

NSID 5'(D.c.«bra 12, 151,7) concerned asplonag. rai oountar- 
esplonage outside th. tfaltad Stat... Magrudar had aupport.d mmlusire 
control by a central organisation. Vandanbrag su==.ra.d in basing 
such authority established in the Fifth Dlreotire of th. National 
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Intelligence Authority. But the Army had continued its secret intel- 
ligence operations abroad. NSCID 5 stipulated that the Director 
should conduct all organised Federal espionage operations outside the 
United States and its possessions and all organised Federal counter- 
espionage operations outside the United States and its possessions, ' 
"and in occupied areas." He vas also to be responsible for coordinat- 
ing overt with covert activities in intelligence collection. He should 
disseminate such intelligence to the Departments and Agencies author- 
ised to receive it. 

NSCID 2 (January 13, I9h8) dealt with the coordination of collec- 
tion activities abroad, except those involved with espionage, counter- 
espionage, and the "agreed activities" specified in NSCID $, Concern- 
ing this overt collection, the directive provided that each agency 
should collect economic, scientific, and technological intelligence 
"in accordance with its own needs." A collector in the field vas to 
transmit his information to the representative there of the agency 
most concerned and send copies to his own agency as he pleased. There 
vas to be "free and unrestricted interdepartmental exchange of intelli- 
gence information." NSCID 2 did not depart from the loosely articu- 
lated system of overt collection which the Departments hsd msintained 
against Vandenberg's efforts to establish supervision and control. 

NSCID 3 (January 13, 1918) established and defined the categories 
of intelligence which verts' to govern activities and responsibilities. 
These were: basic, current, staff, departmental, and national. Domi- 
nant interests in producing intelligence were to coincide with those 
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in collecting it. The whole production system vs. a to be “subject to 
refinement through a continuous program of coordination by the 
Director of Central Intelligence" as the collection system was not. 

NSCID 7 (February 12, 192x8) concerned the continuation of the 
"exploitation" of American businesses and individuals within the 
United States for intelligence on affairs abroad and had been under 
consideration and discussion since the previous August. It gave the 
Central Intelligence Agency charge of this activity. 

KSCID 8 (May 2 $, 191x8) dealt with biographical data on foreign 
sc^e.i-ists and technologists. It assigned primary responsibility to 
the Central Intelligence Agency, but left to the departmental agencies 
the right still to collect, analyse, and abstract such material. 

NSC ID 9 (July 1, 191x8) concerning communications intelligence, 
caused much deliberation. 

NS:iD 10 (Januatp IS, 1?W) concerned the collection of date on 

foreign ecl.no. and technolosp, In uhich the State Dep.rfn.nt claime d 
& "primary interest." 

VI - iv 

Scientific Intelligence > 

On March 23, l?l»7, the Huelear Energp Croup vac aetahllahed in 
the Office of Reporta and Eetlnatee. It Priced tin. pending a. 
establiahment of norklne relatione betueen tb. Atomic Energp Condole}* 

““ the C *” tr * 1 Intall le*a:e Agtmop. a, Sclantlflc Branch enjagod In 
proleote accortine to agreonant dth the Joint R.aearch and Developnent 
Board, but produced little to eatlafy the need for ociontlflo 


Criticism of Hillenkoetter for this situation assumed that 
the agencies vere willing (which they were not) to accept the leader- 
ship of the Central Intelligence Agency and also that the raw materials 
for scientific intelligence were available (which they were not) . 

In August, 19k7, the Office of Collection and Dissemination tried 
to make, by geographical location a survey of persons and offices 
available for collecting scientific intelligence in the State, War, 
Navy, and Air Forces Departments . State stalled over definitions of 
terms and was not ready to make any c ommitaent regarding the assign- 
ment of "reporting personnel in our foreign missions" to that sort of 
work. All Armed Services recognised the need for improved national 
collection, but none expressed much interest beyond their own 
requirements. 

On July 17, 19li7, ORE and JREB representatives met. They were to 
obtain by September 1 some idea of Soviet scientific and technological 
capabilities which would affect the United States "defense economy" by 
19U9. On July 31 Karl T, Compton wrote to Forrestal recalling the 
special committee which Secretary of War Stiason asked in the late 
spring of 19li5 how long it would take Russia to build an atomic bomb. 
The committee had estimated five years, presumably with "full blueprint 
information." Compton had thought it over, with the knowledge that 
the Russians had the aid of captured German scientists, and brought the 
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estimzte to the mini m um of 19U8, although he personally felt that it 
night take longer. This discussion convinced Forrestal that there 
should be closer scrutiny and estimating. He wished the Wavy and 
Agency to collaborate in a restudy of the "Russian Atonic Bomb lime 
Schedule." Hillenkoetter had to answer that Agency information was 
scanty and of doubtful merit and that there was none to change the 
estimate which had been sent to Admiral Inglia in .May. 

By April XU the Central Intelligence Group had a plan for cooper- 
ation with the Atomic Energy Commission. This proposed that the chief 
of the Group's tticlear Energy Group should be the nuclear intelligence 
advisor to the Chairman of the Commission and to the Director of 
Central Intelligence. The Nuclear Energy Group should be the exclu- 
sive representative of the Group to the Commission. The Atomic Energy 
Commission should give the chief of the Nuclear Energy Group * 

all Commission work. The plan called upon the Commission to reveal 
its records and activities to the Group, but did not provide' that the 
Croup should expose its sources of information to the Commission. 

Levxs L. Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commission, rejected this 
Plan and asked Souars to investigate and report. Scuers reported on 
July 1, 1917, and recommended that the Commission have permanent mem- 
bership on the Intelligence Advisory Board. The National Intelligence 
Authority adopted this recommendation. Hillenkoetter adhered to it. 
Souers recommended for the Commission a Director of Intelligence who * 
should be responsible to the General Manager. The Director should see 
to it, through his organization, that scientific intelligence acquired 
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through the Central Intelligence Group should be immediately evaluated 
and applied to the Commission’s work. The Commission adopted this 
recommendation. 

The. controversy over sources and intelligence production con- 
tinued. On January lli, 19U8, Eillenkoetter reorganized the Scienti fic 
Branch of OHE, placing upon the Assistant Director "full administra- 
tive and operational responsibility" for the Scientific Branch, with 
specific exceptions. This eliminated the chief of the Scientific 
Branch from the administration of the Agency nuclear intelligence pro- 



On April 2, 191*8, Eillenkoetter met with Atomic Energy Commission 
representatives and the Commission’s Military Liaison Committee, to 
consider a proposal for improving the evaluation of foreign atomic 
energy intelligence. Strauss expressed the Commission's desire for a 
better channel of information between Commission and Agency and pro- 
posed that the Commission employ a scientist qualified to have access 
to all foreign intelligence available to the Agency, “including the 
sources." The Commission would delegate all -responsibility to a 
person. On April 12, 19ii8, Eillenkoetter formally accepted this pi 




Dr. Walter F. Colby eventually became the Director of 
Intelligence on the Consnission and its .representative on the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee. 
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VI - v ( 

The Joint Chiefs and Civil Ians : 

On June 23, 19U7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent to Hillenkoetter 
their plan for reorganizing the Joint Intelligence Committee and its 
Joint Intelligence Staff. The plan dropped State Department repre- 
sentatives from both Committee and Staff, it stipulated that the 
Committee should "give ma ximum support to integration of governmental 

intelligence activities through the medium of the Central Intelligence * 

Group," but did not state how this was to be done. 

Hillenkoetter 's counterproposal was referred to the departmental 
chiefs on the Intelligence Advisory Board on July 11, 191*7. This plan ' 

replaced the State Department representative with the Director of 
Central Intelligence. He should not be a member, but an "advisor and 

observer" who should, in the interests of "closest collaboration," * 

receive Committee papers. The plan would supplant the Joint 
Intelligence Staff with a Secretary to the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

The work of the Staff would be mostly transferred to the Central * 

Intelligence Group. Departmental intelligence would still be sub- 
mitted directly from War. and Navy to the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

The Secrtory and his assistants would have charge of matters inappro- * 

prlate for the Group to handle. In this way the Joint Chiefs would 
receive national intelligence without any barrier between themselves 

and their agencies to impede "the flew of strictly military intelligence. " C 

All the intelligence chiefs sought and received instructions from 
their superiors. On July 15 Mr. Eddy (State) concurred in principle 

£ 
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and proposed to interlock further the Group and the Committee by 
increasing the duties of the departmental intelligence representatives 
in the Office 'of Reports and Estimates. 

On July 17 Admiral Inglis replied. In February the Joint Chiefs 
had decided to el imin ate civilian representation from the Joint 
Intelligence Committee, which meant that Inglis could only state his 
personal position for the record and present the case for his orders. 
Kis personal position was that he had once proposed that the Director 
advise the Joint Chiefs and serve as chairman of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. He had thought then that strictly military intelligence 
night be insulated within the Central Intelligence Group. Now he 
stated that in a military organisation intelligence was a function of 
command. Therefore, military authority had to maintain direct control 
over operational intelligence. For security reasons non-military per- 
sons had never had access to military plans, because there was insuf- 
ficient authority over such persons. Estimates of the Joint 
In-elligence Committee would be national estimates, because they would 
include contributions from the Central Intelligence Group. 

On July 21 General Chamberlin's executive officer rejected the 
plia. He stated that the Joint Chiefs must have control of their 
intelligence agencies, that there was no objection to the Director of 
Central Intelligence sitting in on Joint Inte llig ence Committee meet- 
ings as an observer, but that since most of the meetings were con- 

#• 

cemed with military problems there was no nedd Xor such procedure* 
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On July 25 General McDonald (Air) rejected the plan. The Joint 
Chiefs required an organization which produced intelligence, instead 
of merely transmitting intelligence already produced. 

On. August 7, 19U7, Hillcnkoetter resubmitted his plan to the 
Joint Cni efs of Staff. He stated that their plan did not insure the 
necessary cooperation and coordination between the intelligence agen- 
Cios Which supported the National Security Council and the President 
on the one hand and the Joint Chiefs on the other. He suggested a 
spe c-al nu ^«cy group within the Agency, to over cone the Joint 
Chiefs' anxiety over civilian dealings with operational intelligence. 

On Noveaoer 5 the State Department informed Hillenkoetter that as 
of October 31 it had withdrawn its representation from the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and Staff and that for intelligence it consid- 
ered the Director of Central Intelligence and the Agency the proper 
channel for joint action between State and the Joint Chiefs. It 

requested the Director to establish such "liaison and coordinating 
relations." 

Hillenkoetter proposed that the Deputy Director for the Joint 
Intelligence Group within the Joint Staff become a permanent member of 
his proposed Intelligence Advisory Committee. Although the Deputy 
attended two meetings of the Intelligence Advisory Board, he declined 
in February, 19UB, to appoint a representative on the S tanding 
Committee, on the grounds that he had no desire to be involved in 
Agency affairs "on the working level." 
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Killenkoetter attended Joint Intelligence Committee meetings only 
as an observer. His idea was that this position permitted him to look 
after State Department and Atomic Energy Commission intelligence 
interests. 


On December k, 191*7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued a plan for 
liaison between its Joint Intelligence Groqp and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The Agency would provide the Group with intelli- 
gence from "non-military goverasEnt agencies" and in return be 
informed with regard to "intelligence estimates." Hillenkoetter 
accepted this on December 22. This was not satisfactory for national 
intelligence production in the Agency, since the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
asserted that they, had a special position to maintain and could not 
distribute their papers freely. This would not, however, deprive 
Departments and Agencies of intelligence materials, for since the 
Joint Intelligence Group was not a collecting agency, those materials 
would be obtained through the Departmental collecting agencies, 
aillenkoetter accepted these coaments. 

The Director of Central Intelligence had authority to pr oduce 
national estinates, but did not control an the resource, eesential to 

producing then. lie particular gap »as regarding the capabilities of 
the American armed services. 


VI - vi 
"Bo-ota": 


Bogota riots and assassination of Jorge Gaitan in Bogota, on 
April ?, alarmed many people. Some ascribed them to Kremlin agents. 
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Others held Truman responsible for lack of advance information. 

Truman stated that he was as surprised as everyone else and although 

he had had information about possible demonstrations' against the Pan- 

American conference he had no indication that anyone was going to get 
shot. 

Kany made the Central Intelligence Agency the scapegoat. 
Representative Brown, who had had an important part in the hearings 
the previous spring and who had contributed to the establishment of 
the Agency, stated that there would be an immediate investigation of 
the Agency. Hs said that the State Department krsw nothing of the 
impending "bloody revolution" in Bogota. 

facts were these. The conference met on March 30, l 9 ki. 

Since January the f dicing mwnings had been coming into the Agency! 

that an anti-imperialism campaign mould be aimed at the Dnited States; 

that the Colombian Idberale might try to overturn the Conservative 

government; that Co=unists were interested in the plane for antl- 

A=erican demonstrations during the conference; and, on March 2 3 , that 

"Communist agitators" vcnld attempt to "humiliate" the Secretary of 

State upon his arrival' by -manifestations and possible persons! 

molestation." Killenkoetter did not send this message to the State 
Department. 

No attempt was made to molest Marshall. The reason for Gaitan's 
assassination has been established as a personal one. However, the 
mu.de. wouched off. riots which became virtual war between the A ray 
(supported the Conservative government) and the police (supported the 
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Liberals). A new government (six Conservatives, six Liberals, and one 
non-partisan) gained control the next day and adopted an anti- Communis t 
policy. The Conference resumed its meetings on April llu No American 
had been injured. 

!:Jhen the warning about possible molestation of Secretary Mar shall 
came into the Agency Hil 1 enkoe ttor 1 s first thought was to take it to 
Dnder-Secretary Lovett in the State Department. To do so, however, 
would violate NSCID 2, which stipulated that the "senior U.S. repre- 
sentative" in an area should "coordinate," that is to say, release the 
intelligence collected there. The State Department advance agent in 
Bogota decided that this dispatch should not be delivered to the State 
Department in Washington and obtained the concurrence of the American 
ambassador. They were sure that the police would give adequate pro- 
tection and did not want to alarm the delegates unduly. 

As Eillenkoetter recalled the affair in 2$$2 ho stated that he 
should have taken the dispatch to Lovett. He a "mistake," he 
said, which was entirely his own. The Director of Central Intelligence 
was ultimately responsible for intelligence coordination and distribu- 
tion. Despite NSCID 2; it was questionable that Congress ever intended 
the Director to be so bcund in critical situations. Be realized, how- 
ever, that the Agency, which had just replaced the FBI in Central and 
South America, was not receiving much support from American diplomatic 
representatives, with the exception of Ambassador James Bruce in 
Argentina. In some cases there was outright hostility. Eillenkoetter 
therefere decided, in the interests of improving rel ati 
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to defer 

to the State Department representatives and not take the warning to 
Lovett. 

NSC-ED 2 was not generally known beyond- the confines of the 

i 

National Security Council, the Agency, and the departmental intelli- 
gence services. Representative Brown summoned Hill enkoetter before a 
special House Committee. During the testimony Brown learned of NSCID 
2 ani the State Department's representatives' actions in Bogota. He 
did not remark that coordination by the "senior TT.S. representative" 
in the field had once again proved, as in the case of the abortive 
Dominican affair in 191*7, that it was no coordination at an , 

Instead, he concentrated on the State Department's actions in the 
Bogota affair. He concluded that it was not the intent of Congress to 

give any government agency "the right of censorship" or control over * 

Central Intelligence Agency activities. 

Hillenkoetter received from Brown public exoneration and private 

< 

apology for having contributed to the press attacks on his adminis trati o n 
of the Agoncy. 
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{ CHAPTER VH 

HTLLENRQETTER 1 S ADMINISTRATION 
COVERT OPERATIONS 

VH - Introduction 
• 

The Opportunity ! 

KSC U-A, December 17 , 19L7 , thrust upon Hillenkoetter * task and 
responsibility which, although ha did not object to the assignment of . 
the task to him, he was reluctant to hare in the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Thar* were only three copies of the directive. One remained 
in the National Security Council files; the second remained closely 
guarded in the Director's office, on a stringent "need to know" basis; 
the third went to George ?. Kennan, Director of the Policy Planning 
St*** in the State Department, which was peculiarly interested in the 
enterprise. The directive was issued in such a way that it could be 
rescinded and recalled to the Council files without attracting attention. 



The directive condemned the Soviet Union for its "vicious" psy- 
chological operations against the United States and charged the Director 
of Central Intelligence with planning and conducting under cover a 
similar attack upon the Soviet Union art ita satellites. Although the 
attack would have been popular with many, if known, others still 
deplore the use of "black" propaganda and its related arta of political 
interference, economic intrusion, and physical subversion. 


Vi;- 


The International situation grew more tense 19147, 

Donovan's reaction to this “political and psychological warfare" upon 
the United States was to urge that something be done about it. Since 
his observation of German fifth-column activities in l?liO he bad 
associated “unorthodox warfare" with clandestine intelligence and 
apparently had not been so convinced as others that German failure in 
secret intelligence had been owing to their joining it with subversive 
operations. He wrote to HiHenkoetter on September 18 1 "This is a 
great opportunity for your organisation." 

Donovan's ideas were that the Director of Central Intelligence 
should completely control psychological warfare, lnclu cH ng both bl a ck 
and white propaganda. The officer in charge of operations might be 
appointed as a Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, but he 
vould actually be responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Hillenkoetter did not consider it a great opportunity, because of 
the many issues and problems of coordination, liaison, collection, 
administration, production, and relations between the Agency and depart- 
ments and agencies which still remained. 

vn - i 

3 he Authority of the Council : 

On September 25 Hillenkoetter' s legal Counsel supported the 
Director's reluctance by stating that it was questionable that he could 
accept Donovan's suggestion to join secret intelligence and psycholog- 
ical warfare. The National Security Act's provisions regarding 
"services of common concern" and "other functions and duties related 
to intelligence affecting the national 


security" could not be interpreted 
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loo oely, but were to be construed with the intentions of Congress at 
the tine of their enactment. If the Agency were to engage in covert 
psychological operations, even though directed by the Council to do so. 
Congress should have to be informed beforehand and its approval obtained 
for both the functions and the expenditure of funds. 

The National Security Council thought otherwise and on November lb, 
19L7, decided to open a counterattack upon Soviet propaganda. They rested 
their decision to place covert operations under the Director of Central 
Intelligence upon a different interpretation of the National Security 
Act than that given by Hillenkoetter's Counsel. The Act stipulated that 
one of the Agency's duties should be "to perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence affecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may from time to time direct." The Council 
interpreted this provision as establishing a quasi-legislative function 
for the Council in accordance with the general prescription or standard. 

In short, this interpretation gave the Council the power to expand the 

Agency's functions and create new ones, within tbs administrative branch 
of the Government. 

This decision brought the Director more under the direction of 
the operating Departments, State and Defense, as distinguished frcn 
the National Security Resources Board and others with representatives 
in the National Security Council. It was going to be practically 
inpossible for the policy-makers, or strategists, to tell the Director 
what they wished him to do without insisting also upon telling him how 
he should do it. For Donovan this situation would have simply been 
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impossible. Zither the Council gave orders, or it did not; there 
could be no guidance without direction. When the governing board .aid 
vh£t, it also said how, leaving tactical detail, to the officer in 
charge. This i. why, .eemingly, he insisted upon having the Director 
in full charge and answerable in a chain of command through the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the President. 


vn - n 

Interdepartmental Planning 

a * “° rk ° ! th * Coordinating Comnitt.. (SWMOC) on 

psychologic rt .arfam, j, progreaa for th. p.,t 18 month., ... no. 
culminating in . body of id... „d . pltt for „ 

mb, as usual, «u to d.cid. .ho .hould diroct md control. 

By Hoy 22, 1 9U,. th. tom SUIf$ Intrtlig.no. artrton ... 
r~dy with . pl« which mold belong to th. Army, th. gronnd. that 
in . fhtur. .norg.noy th. 2op.rtn.ot .honld .Told th. World W.r n 
situation in which cl-rtliu agenda. had been formd upon th..t.r C o„ 

candors, with attendant conflict, of .uthority and lack of control orar 
"training standards and performance." 

On dun. h th. iasistant ii.cr.taiy of th. »,y for Air r.com«nd.d 
th.t th. SWKOC appoint its oun ad hoe connitte. on p.ychol.giert «r- 

**"• * B,C *" b ' r “* W “ 6 ' “«*«« >*0 concluded that planning, 

training of P«r.onn.l, and th. p.rf.ction of tachniqua. should b. 

' -dor "eontrrt Ladyship-. In P-actia., a SWhcc int.rd.partn.ntrt anb- 
conaitt.. .hould prorid. thia, with doint Chi. fa of Staff „d hatienrt 
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Intelligence Authority approval. In wartime there should be a Director 
of Psychological Warfare at Washington under an interdepartmental ’ cen- 
tral committee responsible to the • President. In the field, theater 
commanders, although accompanied by a State Department advisor, would 
be practically independent of the central organisation. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would exercise "final approval." 

The SWNCC adopted this plan on April 29 , 191 * 7 , and set up the 
temporary "peacetime" organisation. This committee, known as "SSE" 
from its covering title of Special Studies and Evaluation, prepared 
another plan. 

SSE's conclusions on September 30, 191*7, were that in time of war 
or the threat of war as determined by the President, the Director of 
Psychological Warfare, instead of the Central Committee, should bead 
the Organization. Although aided by an interdepartmental committee 
serving as the policy and planning board, the Director should be empowered 
to provide "unified direction and authoritative coordination" of the 
nation's psychological warfare. Training should begin as soon as possible 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Organization should be provided 
with manpower, funds, facilities, materials, and access to the intelli- 
gence essential to its task. 

On September 21*, 191*7, prior to the National Security Council's 
first meeting, Hillenkoetter sent to Souers the proposed text of s 
recommendation on psychological warfare. This memorandum, referring 
to the SWNCC April, 19U7 , plan, urged the Council to take "immediate 
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steps" to establish a "central organization" to conduct "vitally needed 
psychological operations." There should be interdepartmental repre- 
sentation at the "policy-forming level" under the Council's "guidance." 
Hillenkoetter • s memorandum did not elaborate on the Central Intelligence 
Agency's functions in the proposed "central organization." His 
personal beliefs were that the Office of Strategic Services' experience 
in combining secret intelligence with propaganda had been "unfortunate." 

Others saw the practical advantages of placing covert ’activities ' 
ia an agency which already possessed a system of clandestine operations 
and unvouchered funds. This would avoid having to ask Congress for 
•separate appropriations. The risk of endangering secret intelligence' 
collection by involving it with subversive practices was worth taking, 
in order to relieve the Departments of activities which they would 
not dare to own. And the Agency had inherited from the Office of. 
Strategic Services a graip which could go to work at once. 

Another report on November 3 to the State-Army-Navy-Air Force 
Coordinating Committee (SANACC) proposed that there should be a 
coordinating board (representing the Departments and the Central 
Intelligence Agency) over a director and a group of full-time repre- 
sentatives from each Department and Agency. The Board should be 
responsible to the National Security Council or to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense. The Assistant Secretary of the Security Council 
-uggested instead that the SANACC perform this supervisory function. 

He also took exception to the proposal for a group with separate fund. 
and 8tAff> ’ h ° ldia 5 ** U would *• *>st another agency whose director 


would usurp functions of the State Department and whose request for 
funds would Jeopardize covert psychological operations. He suggested 
instead a board of policies and plans responsible to the SANACC. 

The board could be composed of departmental officials who were already 
in charge of psychological matters and foreign information. The Depart- 
ments which they represented could supply the necessary funds. He 
proposed the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs as chairman 
of the board. 

Another SANACC proposal followed the above suggestion. But in the 
meantime both had been thrown into different setting by conclusions on 
November U in the War Council of the National Military Establishment. 

The Defense, Array, Ifevy, Air Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Armed Services did not believe in Donovan's idea that the Director 
of Central Intelligence should conduct black and white psychological 

m 

warfare under the direction of the Defense Secretary. They held, 
with the National Security Council, that peacetime propaganda of *1^ 
kinds was primarily a State Department function and proposed that the 
Director of Central Intelligence and a military representative selected 
by the War Council should serve merely as consultants to the Assistant 
Secretary of State who bad charge. 

VH - iii 

Decision by the Council ; 

So far no one had stressed clandestine psychological projects. 

Open propaganda and the truth seemed adequate in peacetime, while under- 
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handed procedures were reserved for actual warfare. Now, however, 
while there was no actual warfare, there was no peace with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. The Council decided to separate open- propaganda, 
or -overt foreign informational activities", from subversive propaganda 
and other subversive practices. Covert psychological operations should 
be initiated abroad and should be "carefully coordinated" with the overt 
activities. The Council's Staff was directed to submit reports. 

The Council adopted the first of these, NSC k, on December 1 7 , 

The President approved it the next day. It placed overt "foreign 
information measures" under the Assistant Secretary of State for P ub lic 
Affairs. The Voice of America began officially under these circumstances. 
President Truman signed the Act of Congress on January 27, 1?2*8. 

The second report, K>C W, doe. not exist in printed record, but 
in the minutes (as Tab B) of the Council meeting of December 17, I9k7. ‘ It 
came to the Agency, where changes were made for discussion by the 
Council Staff before final adoption by the Council. Hillenkoetter was 
not pleased with the decision to assign covert psychological operations 
to the Agency. He believed that successful black propaganda required 
publicity, whereas clandestine intelligence should escape observation. 

Close association of the two would ruin the latter, which to him was 
a far greater asset- in any kind of war. Furthermore, from his experience 
in wartime France, he believed that guerrilla tactics and resistance 
movements yielded inadequate returns. Donovan, of course, did not 
hold such opinions. 
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Th. Council took Donovan's position in part. It gave ths Agency 

tha task of initiating and conducting covert operations against the 

Comnuniet powers, for the reason that such activities were related 

to clandestine collection, but provided that the Director vas to ns. 

only "available funds”, keep the operations within the "normal activities" 

of the Agency and "consistent with O.S. foreign policy," and to ... that ‘ 

they were "closely coordinated" with the overt information activities. 

Literally interpreted, these restrictions would leave bin little 

initiativs. Th. natter of "guidcc." rained long in dispute. The 

"Planner, of tbs MiliCry Establish"**" oonolud.d that th. activities 

should be "re.triotiv.ly controlled" by th. Militcy Establishment, in 

the for. of a panei de.lgn.tal by th. Council to represent the Army, 

Navy, and Air Fore*. 

HiU.nko.tter would agree with the KLannera that "black ectlvitl... 
were military operations, but hardly that they should b. assigned to 
the Agency and then, because they were nlliUry, directed from th. 

Pentagon. H. left th. battle over th. panel to hi. deputy, CenerH 
Wright, who instructed the Agency representative to tall ths Council 
St*f that th. Agency WU, and had to be "the sol. agency to conduct 
££S! 2 i“d forjijg cla ndestine operations". Whatever body might indict. 

Che type of black operations, the Agenoy Hon. would have to "dstermin. 
how the material* was distributed. 

Phplanatlon cm. beck to the Agency on December 5 that once 
the operatioc had been approved th. panel would not concern itself 
»lth them. Sic. proposal, would have ale. ben discussed by th. national 
Security Council, th. panel would usually accept the. In any case, the 


1L0* 

Director would have the right of appeal to the Council. This view 
does not seem to have been that of the military planners nor of the 
State Department. Furthermore, in practice, the guidance would come not 
from the -Secretaries, but from specialists at the working level, who had 
foremost in mind their own Departmental and Agency interests. 

On December 16 Souers recommended to the Council that there should 
be a panel consisting of State, Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives, 
plus an "observer" for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But when the 
Directive arrived on December 17 it contained no provision for a panel. 

The Director was charged with ensuring that "appropriate agencies of 
the U.S. Government, both at home and abroad" were kept informed of 
those operations which directly affected 

The directive assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency the 
task of conducting the covert psychological operations against the 
Communist powers, to "ensure their secrecy and obviate costly duplication". 
The Director was "charged with ensuring" that these operations were 
"consistent with U.S. foreign policy and overt foreign information 
activities". It was expected that he would confer with the State 
Department, but no provision compelled hi a to defer to them. His was 

the explicit responsibility, with no obligation to anyone but the 
Council. 

Neither th. Armed Service nor the Sute Department Intended 
him to have e free bend. Ihey uen. determined that there ehonld be 
.=«. guidance other them bred policy determined by th. Ketion* 

Security Council end began negotiations to obtain another directive 





from the Council. The results of this were NSC 10-2 and the establish 
ment of the Office of Policy Coordination* 

VII — iv’ 

The Special Procedures Group : 

On December 22, l?ii7, Hillenkoetter instructed Colonel Galloway, 
Assistant Director in the Office of Special Operations, to organize 
a foreign information branch". This became the Special Procedures 
Group. They obtained the services of Thomas Q. Cassady, an Office 
of Strategic Services veteran, who planned for covert psychological 
operations which might "include all measures of information and per- 


suasion short of physical". 


Cassady was at first hesitant, for he knew that the 
State Department was about to take over the American Zone in Germany 
from the Military Administration. But he was given to understand that 
Under Secretary Lovett approved in principle, but did not wish to know 
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mch about the project, since its strategic position would thus be 
better* 


On April 26 and 27 the State Department told Cassady 


that the time was not opportune for 


They did 


not vast any "incitive" propaganda just then and, according to Hill en- 
koetter, did not want to hurt "Russian feelings." Cassady replied that 
the leaflets 

BH would be couched in tents of brotherly lore and sy mpathy with the 
peoples' hardships* State Dapartmant objections to Agency control grew* 
Cassady correctly surmised that State felt it could "obstruct any activa- 
tion of that plan.* The State Department began to talk of oomplete divorce 
of the Agency and such activities. When Cassady reported back, Galloway 
told him to go ahead with plans, meanwhile keeping the Director and 


Vzlght informed* j They agreed with Galloway's decision. 


If the controversy worsened, then 


the Director^ s Office would take it over. 






A.a the international situation grew more tense, there was conducted 
on behalf of the National Security Council an investigation of the 
Agency’s covert organisation and performance in whic h State Department 
officials participated. But there was no investigation of the State 
Department overt organisation (at least in which anyone in the Agency 
participated). The report stated that the Agency had made satisfactory 
progress in screening personnel for qualifications and security. As 
submitted to the Council, on April 26, 1<?1*8, it then "advised" the Director 
of Central Intelligence to concentrate on anti-Communist democratic foroea 
in foreign countries and to project such operations as rapidly as possible. 


This was rather hard to take. 




The report played its pert in the ucrrement to replace 
NSC It— A with NSC 10-2. 


VII - ▼ 

Guidance and Reform * 

An April 7, 19l*8, report from SANACC concurred in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff decision that a Psychological Warfare Organisation ** 

established before there was war. On April 1? the National Security 
Council Staff made this report the basis for discussing several sugges- 
tions, among which was the idea for a new section in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Its civilian head would be deputy 'to the Director, but in 
ease of disagreemeut with him should have dirsct access to the National 
Security Council. This was the term of NSC 10-2. 

On «ay l, 191*8, there came from the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff an anonymously written paper. It called for a recognition 


( 
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of "the perpetual rhythm of struggle, in and out of war" and urged that 
the State Department direct and coordinate both overt and covert political 
warfare. -The report admitted that some three months earlier the Policy 
Plan ning Staff had begun "a consideration of specific project* in the field 
of covert operations, where they should be fitted into the structure of 
this Government and how the Department of State should exercise direction 
and coordination." "One man must be boss," said the paper, and "answerable" 
to the Secretary of State. The new "boss" would be known as "Director of 
Special Studies," with a staff, which would control all current operations 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. The draft of a directive from the 
Council accompanied the paper. 

Eille nkoe ttar sent a memorandum to the Council »s Executive Secretary 
the next day, opposing the State Department plan and proposing either 
that the Director of Special Studies have only a clerical staff for 
making plans, or that the Council rescind NSC l-A and take the Director 
and Agency completely ait of the business of covert psychological opera- 
tions. Gi® Council's Staff then revised the draft to give the Agency 
representation on the staff of the proposed Director of Special Studies. 
Hillenkoetter opposed this, too, stating that the revised directive would 
cause "dangerous duplication" of function* a.signed *nd in operation. He 
•tated that hi* experience was that tactical operations mnst be separated 
from strategic planning and consequently that the Agency should continue 
to have both it* authority and its responsibility under NSC fc-A. 
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The Staff’s eventual report to the Council, 


rejected 


Hillenkoetter' s counterproposals and spoke of authorizing the Director* 
of Central Intelligence to conduct operations "as nay be arranged" by 
the Director of Special Studies under his directive from the Council* 

The D5S would prepare plans, arrange for their execution by the Agency, 
and review that execution adversely or favorably for the Council. If 
the Director of Central Intelligence did not like the plan he might per- 
haps do something different and then defend himself against the DSS'e 
criticism before the Council* 

The Intelligence Survey Group (Dulles and his associates) evidently 
had been kept in touch through the Council's Assistant Secretary, for 
it came forward with an "interim report*" This maintained that a central 
planning and coordinating staff was essential and that centralized control 
of covert operations was squally important* The proposed Director of 
Special Studies was too far removed from operations, which should not 
be "farmed out." He should be In touch with ever yt hing and should report 
either to the Council or to the Director of Central Intelligence. 

the above "interim report" were before the Council in 
its Kay 20, 19k 8, meeting* Hillenkoetter submitted another Agency 
proposal on Kay 2 1 a, In which be said that the State Department's "demands 
for a directing band" regarding propaganda and the underground resistsnoe 
to be supported would be satisfied by a "high-level liaison officer" 
far covert operations. This bad not yet been tried. The implication, 
seem ingl y borne out by Cassady's experience, was that liaison had been 


r 
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conducted at too low a level. Hillenkoetter proposed that NSC It-A should 
be maintained, but that the Central Intelligence Agency should control 
only black .propaga n da and related practices, while the Joint Chiefs of 
should control the planning of sabotage, physical subversion, and 
the like. In war or emergency both groups would come under militar y 
commanders. 

The Joint Chiefs discussed this plan and listened to Hillenko etter 
on the subject at a meeting on Kay 28* 151*8. Hillenko etter then left 
the meeting. Defense Secretary Fcrrestal and Lovett then agreed on 
the following. The head of the Office of Special Operations in the 
Agency should be replaced. The new head would assume responsibility 
for both secret intelligence and o overt operations. Th 4 » m nm office" 
would have considerable autonomy within the Agency and would have the 
right, in case of differences between him and the Director of Central 
Intelligence, to appeal directly to the National Security Council. 

At the re quest of Fc rrestal, Lovett, and Dulles, Souers prepared 
an alternative ^§|j|j|for the Council. This stipulated that a 
"highly qualified" person- recruited outside the Agency an* spproved 
by the Council should head the "Special Services Unit." He should have 
access to and receive "policy guidance" from the State Department aid 
the National Military Establishment. The State Department, the National 
Military Establishment, and the Central Intelligence Ageary should 
jointly request funds. Thus reappeared the original conception of a 
"panel of guidance." 


L 
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Hillenkoetter commented on the above on June 1* in a paper for 
the Council's Staff. He proposed that the new head for the Office of 
Special Services should be recruited from within or outside the Agency 
and nominated by the Director of Central Intelligence. There should 
be an Operations Advisoiy Board, with its military members "fully accredited 
hy the Joint Chiefs of Staff." He meant an advisoiy board, not a panel 
of guidance. Hillenkoetter's paper went to the Staff on June 8, with the 
Operations Advisory Board renamed "Committee" and consisting of one 
member chosen by the Secretary of State, the other by the Defense Sec- 
retary. In case of a disagreement with the Director, the matter would 
go to the Council. The Staff made additional changes, significantly 
that the chief of the new office should be nominated by the Secretary of 
• State, should be "acceptable" to the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and report directly to 

On June 9 , 1?U8, Hillenkoetter sent two letters, one for the Council 
and one for its Executive Secretary and Assistant Secretary, in which 
he said forthrightly that he saw through the maneuvering to put the State 
Department in control. He stated that the Council should either make 
"a general declaration of policy" and leave the operation of the Office 
of Special Projects to the Agency, or the Agency should not be "expected 
or directed" to operate the Office of Special Operations, in any 
manner. It was a question of confidence in the Agency. He correctly foresaw 
that "continued bickering and argument" if they were to "try to keep a 
ma keshift in running order. " 
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The Arm y commented on June IS, putting ita stress on wartime, when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have charge. They called for "policy 
guidance" -by the Operations Advisory Committee and submission of disa- 
greements to the Joint Chiefs rather than to the National Security 
Council. The National Security Resources Board proposed that the 
Departments and Agencies concerned should give the advice with respect 
to ecanomio warfare. With certain deletions and amendments by the 
Council, NSC 10-2 was issued on June 18, 19k 8. 

m - vi 
"OPC" : 

Office of Special Projects activities were to be correlated with 
the espionage and counterespionage of the Office ctf Special Operations 
(0S0) by the Director. He was to keep then separate and 1st neither 
interfere with the other. This proved so difficult that soon another 
reform movement began, which wished to "integrate" OSO*s cla n des tin e 
intelligence with Special Projects* covert functions, but not to 
restore those functions as they had been in the days of Galloway and 
Cassadfcr under NSC 1*-A. 

NSC 10-2 enlarged Special Projects' functions to include* sabotage, 
antisabotage, demolitions, evacuations, aid to guerrilla action and 
underground resistance, support of aati-Conaunists in threatened countries. 
Excluded were: armed conflict by recognised forces, espionage and counter- 

espionage, and "oover and deception for military operations." Plans for 
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wartime should be made in coordination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Director of Central Intelligence was to be responsible for "ensuring 
through designated representatives of the Secretary of State and of the 
Secretary of Defense," that covert operations were planned and conducted 
consistently with the foreign policy of the Uqited States, mili tary 
policy, and overt activities. Disagreements were to be referred to the 
National Security Council. The Director bad full obligation but ineom- 
plete powers. Souers, satisfied that he had his panel of guidance, 
minimized the possibilities of disputes and expected the power of the 
Director to develop in time, with strong leader ship in the Agency 
vigorous presentation before the Council. HiHenlcoetter believed that 
NSC 10-2 made a bad situation worse. Be could not choose his own chief 
of operations, but had to accept someone offered by tl» State Department. 
Evidence of this was the fact that Cassady had to go and that Hillea- 
k setter had to accept the State Departments nominee. For practical 
purposes the State Department bad a veto* power far stronger the 
Director’s power of refusal. 

Hillenkoettar felt -that the State Department and the Military 
Establishment, in their struggle for power, wanted the offioe in the 
Central Intelligence Agency because neither wanted the other to have 
it. If it failed they could disown it. Meanwhile, both wished to 
control it. Also, the Agency's popularity with Congress made it easier 


to obtain funds. 


In any event, Hilleakoetter knew that he would not be able to 
write the directives for the Office, nor have the r>rf of Operations 
Advisory .Board he wished, nor even choose his. own chief of operations. 


He advised Cassady to finish with the irrevocable commitments arxl 



reject the plan altogether. It was liquidated in early August, as 
Cassady prepared to leave the Special Procedures Group .and Prank G. 

Visner prepared to cone over froa the State Department to take charge' 
under the mandates of 10-2. 

^ The radio equipment cane later into use by 


Radio Free Europe. 

On August 6 Winner attended a meeting in Sonars’ office with Souers, 
Kennan, Colonel L. D. leaton (representing the Military Establishment 


and the Joint Chiefs of Staff), and Robert Blnm (from Fcrrestal’s staff) 

Blnm was busy at this time with the survey which eventually became the 
"IkOles Report." 

George F. Kerman, for the State Department, took charge. He 
declared that since political warfare was an instrument of foreign 
Policy it was therefore the particular concern of the State Department 
and the Military Establishment. Certain attributes placed it in the 
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Central Intelligence Agency, but the Department and Establishment must 
control it. He himself' would want full knowledge of plans and also the 
"procedures and methods" where political decisions were involved. Souers 
agreed, stating that the Department should have "pre-eminence" in peace- 
time and the Establishment in wartime. Winner stated that the head of 
the Office of Special Projects must have "continuing and direct access" 
to the Department and Establishment, "without having to proceed through 
the CIA administrative hierarchy in each case." . Hillenkoetter agreed 
to this and accepted Kennan‘s main thesis, but insisted that the State 
Department take responsibility for providing guidance in specific cases, 
as it had not done in the past. Kennan accepted this. Wisner spoke 
again and stated that he should not be committed to any existing methods 
and that he would need assistance from other Departments and Agencies. 

All seem to have agreed that Ken n an and Teaton should be responsible for 
soliciting such help and that major troubles regarding it should be 
referred to the Council. 

The Office of Policy Coordination cams into existence by general 
order on September 1, 19U8. Wisner held his first meeting with his 
staff of assistants on September 6. TtaHn vas not included. M. E. 
Ruddock, recently in the Office of Reports and Estimates, became Acting 
Deputy Assistant Director. No further stress was placed on developing 
the existing assets but the new Office launched into planning 

for future expansion. The first organisational chart, dated September 18, 
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19U8, divided the functional activities to conform with the tens of 
HSC 10-2s psychological warfare by press and radio; political warfare, 
including exploitation of dispossessed persons and defectors (who had 

preventive direction action 

such as the support of guerrillas, sabotage and related subversive 
practices; front organizations and war plans. 'There were as yet no 
solutions to the problem of geographical division and operation. 

By another general order, Septeaber 1U, 1$U8, Eill enkoetter drew 
the new office's budgeting and accounting closely under Mu central 
administration and removed the Special Funds division which had been 
placed in the Office of Special Operations during July, 1?U7* The 
general order established a Budget Office under the Executive for 
Administration, with overt and covert branches. Visner formally 
objected to Eillenkoetter that tMw deprived the Offices of their 
control over the resources necessaiy for their operations. 
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chapter VIII 

INVESTIGATION 19U8 - 19k9 

7IH - Introduction 
The Shade of Silence : 

Criticisms which might have been aimed at the component parts 
of the national system of intelligence converged upon the Central 
Intelligence Agency, while the departmental services remained rela- 
tively unscathed. It was the youngest organization, lacking the 
entrenchments of the departmental services, and unable to lay an 
effective counterbarrage. None of the older intelligence services 
had wished to have the Agency where it was - at the center of the 
system. It might grow strong enough to dominate all of them. The 
Central Intelligence Group had been established as a "cooperative 
interdepartmental activity" largely because the Army and Navy 
had joined forces to keep the State Department from absorbing the 
permanent intelligence organization. The United States would have 
a truly national, rather than a federal, system of inte lli gence 
only if the Agency's duty to make recommendations for coordinating 
the intelligence activities of the Departments were to become the 
power to coordinate these activities. 

The Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government placed Central Intelligence Agency affairs wi thin 
the jurisdiction of Ferdinand Eberstadt's "task force," which was 
examining the whole National Security Organization. The National 
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security Council bad set up the Intelligence Survey Group primarily 
to take stock within the central intelligence organization as its 
directives were revised and it was transformed into an independent 
agency, by Act of Congress. It was supposed to have access to the 
departmental intelligence services as well as to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, for their shortcomings quite as much as its errors and weaknesses 
were pertinent to a study of the national system of intelligence. 

But the focus was upon the Agency. Neither committee of investigation 
gave as much time and effort to scrutinizing the departmontal intelligence 
services, one reason for which would appear to have been reluctance 
if not resistance on the part of the departmental authorities. The 

result was a concentration upon Agency failures disproportionate to its 
deserts. 

The Zberstadt report was almost immediately eclipsed by the 
Intelligence Survey Group report, known as the Dulles Report. The Dulles 
Report attracted and held more attention because of its origin and the 
determination of the investigators to look into the fitness of the 
"principal personnel" in the Agency. If this intention was secondary 
at the beginning, it quickly became primary. Furthermore, the survey 
was closely related to the plan before the National Security Council 
to place the covert operations of the Agency under the guidance of the 
State Department with the aid of the National Military Establishment. 

The Eberstadt report went to Congress, where influential men thought 
well' of the Agency. But Congress eventually ignored its explicit 
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statement* concerning the need for improvement* in the departmental 
intelligence service*. The *Hm Report vent to the National Security 
Council, where sat representatives of State, the Aray, and the Navy, 
aen who had long since been annoyed by Vandenberg's and Hillenkoetter - s 
efforts to act as Directors, with only the advice, not the consent, 
of the departmental intelligence chiefs in the Intelligence Advisory 

Council. The ftillei Report afforded these aen an opportunity and incen- 
tive to put their annoyance into action. 

vni - i 

Eberstadt's Finding* . 

Ui. Eberotadt Committee h.trinj, opened on JuM e< 

'**"■“* br So “* rs Md HUl«torttar and .ontino.d into September. 

Ib. Commit*. "anted information oone.rpi.gi .hotter th. Doctor 

should b. . ciTUlw ,nd romUn l,„g u office; ho. to obtoin .ciontiflc 
iht.mg.no. mor. adequately, .hot duplication, if any, th.ro ... b.tn..» 
th. Agency and dopartmonttl lnt.mg.no. ag.no 1..; disposition in uar- 
tlm. of th. Agency secret int.mg.no., eountore.pionag., and ottor 
covert operations; what should b. g.n.rally it. relation «ith th. Joint 
Chief, of Staff; woo th.r th. lnt.mg.no. Advisor Comltt.. »a. ful. 

filling its purpose; if .ss.ciations b.tv..n th. Agency and th. F.d.ral 
Bureau of Investigation were happy. 

The S.port placed th. Agency at th. "aper of a pyramidal lnt.mg.no. 
structure.” It declared that th. departmental int.mg.nc. agenci.. 
ver. important, but that n.ith.r they nor CIA could op.ru* independently. 
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The Agency must be at the center as a "coordinator* 1 and an "evaluator"' 
to work both with the service agencies and others outside the National 
Military- Establishment. It could not be <£minated by any one Department; 
it must allocate responsibility for collection and research among the 
agencies and meet its own responsibility for central evaluation "free 
from departmental prejudice, control or bias." Agency administration 
should remain the personal responsibility of the Director, who could 
be held accountable by the Security Council. The report disagreed 
with Donovan's ideas, since it saw no practical gain in having the 
Director report directly to the President. 

The report recognized the crux of the whole problem. It saidi 
"Efforts to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a 
department upon officials of the level of the Secretary of State or 
Secretary of Defense are not likely to meet with success." The Director 
would have "initially at least" to exercise the coordinating function 
of the Agency on "a more or less negotiated basis." Coordination had 
to be accomplished by the Secretaries in the Council, whose responsibility 
it was to accept that collective authority which the Congress had 
given the Security Council over the Agency as binding upon their 
respective Departments. They should cooperate in carrying out any recom- 
mendation by the Director which they themselves as the Council approved, 
even though their individual Departments might not like it. The 
departmental intelligence chiefs had a right to expect that their 

superiors in the Council would make the decisions in the "chain of com- 
mand. " 
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The report indicted neither Hillenkoetter nor the Agency, hot 
Intend commented upon the Institution end methods by vhieh the Agency 
ues erticuleted with the several departmental intellisenoe servioes. It 
considered the Intelligence Advisory Committee e sort of "forum" to 
deal uith problems arising as the Agency discharged its duties in 
coordinating department al Intelligence activities. It did not egre. uith 
Inglis and his allies that the Committee ehould function a. a governing 
board -when Interdepartmental concerns »ere involved. 

The report merely dealt uith the Director's Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAIS) and the "Standing Committee" 
of the Intelligence Advisory Committee concerning their work on pro- 
cedural matters and their effort to »aint«n connections between the 
Agency and the Departments. It took not. of the many hoc committee, 
and liaison devices on the working level between Agency and Department.. 
These might grow in us. until the habit of cooperation reduced the task 
of coordinating departmental and central activities in one system of 
national intelligence. 



though Hillenlcoetter had assured Eberstadt that relations between 
the Agency and the « were now "cloe." and not "strained", as formerly, 

th. Committee did not tbink that 'the arrangement, between the two 
institutions were adequate. 

The Committee considered, snd finally rejected, the poseibility 
pUc ^^^dPlo^activitie, in the Agency. Q. report 
’ placing all clandestine operations 




under the Secretary of State and Donovan's idea of placing them under 
the Secretary of Defense. It recommended that they all remain in the 
Central Intelligence Agency, under the National Security Council, where 
both State and Defense were represented. In wartime the "operational 
services," including overt and covert collection, might be transferred 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff under a Deputy Director with considerable, 
though not unlimited, independence. In peacetime the Deputy Director 
would be responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence; in war 
he might report directly to the Joint Chiefs. 

Ihe Committee declared that the Agency was "logical arbiter of 
differences" between the services on the evaluation of intelligence. 

It should participate in the foimulations of assumptions by the Joint 
Chiefs "both for planning and operational purposes." However, the 
Agency did not enjoy the confidence of the agencies and had generally 
fallen short of this objective. The report dclared that "consideration" 
should be given to including the Director in the membership of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Tht Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee should meet more frequently to discus, questions 
of "substantive intelligence." 

The Agency must solve its major problem, that of qualified 
personnel. The Director must have continuity in office and preferably 
should be a civilian. He must be familiar with the technique of 
intelligence. This rejected the suggestion that a Director competent 
in administration but inexperienced in intelligence might succeed. The 
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services' personnel problems were: of losing qu alif ied personnel, 
as had happened after the war; the military tendency to select replace- 
ments "often of inadequate caliber;" their tendency to drop into intelli- 
gence officers' who were "not particularly wanted elsewhere." The services 
should inaugurate selection and training systems and provide "an 
intelligence corps — or at least an intelligence career. * 

Concerning the production of national intelligence, the report 
called for the military services to "rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias," which had too often produced so many inconsistencies 
in a single Joint Intelligence Committee paper that its estimate was 
worthless for the planners. The Agency's efforts to make sense "out 
of this mass of Jumbled material" had not always succeeded. The failt 
was not entirely that of CXA. 

The report criticized Agency estimates on two grounds. • They 

were not responsive to the policy-makers' requirements and received 

insufficient consideration by them. Secondly, they were made without 

access to all relevant information. Effective intelligence was possible 

only when it was "closely linked with planning and policy-making." 

The Agency must be the central organization of the national intelligence 
system. 

The report supported the Agency's need to engage in research and 
analysis and recommended study of the feasibility of shifting a large 
part of the State Department's intelligence division to the Agency. 

Failing this, there should be allocation of specific responsibilities 
and greater coordination. 



«l60« 

The greatest need of the Agency was an Intelligence Evaluation 
Board, composed of "mature men of the highest talents," with access 
to all information, who "might well be released completely from routine 
and set to thinking about intelligence only." There was no reference 
to selection of those experts from the Departments which should both 
supply the materials for evaluation and use the resulting coordinated 
national estimates, nor was there any assertion that the institution 
should be exclusively staffed and maintained within the Agency. It 
remained for the Ellies Beport to prepare the way, by its suggestions, 

for the present Office of National Estimates and its National Estimates 
Board. 

Although ^the report recognized the difficulties of the State 
Department inproviding | and other facilities 

for Agency personnel abroad, it was the Dulles Beport which made the 
investigation and the interim report leading to better arrangments 
between the Department and the Agency. 



The report recommended some changes in the internal structure 
of the Agency. The Office of Collection and Dissemination "probably 
should become purely a reference service" and lose its other functions. 
There could be some reduction of "administrative overhead" in general. 
Something mast be done to improve Scientific Intelligence. The 
Vandenberg-Bush agreement of January, 19h7, was not satisfactory. The 
relationship between the Agency and the Atomic Energy Commission had 


yet to please both. Also, the chief Agency internal problem was the 
procurement of scientists of the first order. The Scientific Intelligent 
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Bracch should be raised to the level of an Office and placed under 
an Assistant Director. 

The. report recommended the passage of the bill before Coagrees 
concerning Agency fiscal procedures. This became law on June 20, 1&9. 
It also recommended better counterespionage techniques on the part of 
the Agency and all other intelligence services. &is was as necessary 
as stronger legislation on the subject. 

The Committee recommended, finally, that those of its suggestions, 
which were accepted should be put into effect at once. Thereafter, 
the Agency needed a period of quiet, "free from the disruption of con- 
tinual examination and as free as possible from publicity," for 
"intelligence can best flourish in the shade of silence." ' 

This did not happen, ft* Security Council did not concentrate 
upon encouraging improvement in the departmental intelligence services, 
nor did the Secretaries of State and Defense bend their particular 
efforts in that direction. Instead, they turned to the Dulles Report, 
and its companion, the McNarney Report, and their findings against 
the Agency. The Director was not left to make changes according to 

the suggestions of the surveys in the light of his oun experience 
and "the shade of silence." 

vm - ii 

The Intelligence Survey : 

Tb. *taosph.re in which th. fcU„ RepK . t produced u 
ire. that rarrenndin, the Eberctadt Coadttee, for it wa, that of 
prolonged tenaicn between th. Central Intelligence , w ^ the state 
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Department. Although members of the Military Establishment cared 
little for the State Department, they were not often on .the side of 
the Agency. It was the opportunity for everyone in the Government 
who disliked the idea of a central intelligence organization. 

Souers, the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
his Assistant Secretary, jaaes S. Lay, Jr., and the Secretary of Defense, 

James Forrestal, all wished to have the Agency succeed In the new order ' 

of the National Security Organization. 

The first ideas leading to the Intelligence Survey for the Council 
are found in the interchange of coarami cations among Lay and two aides ' 

of Forrestal, John H. Ohly and Robert Blum. Blna had been roused by 
an article of October IS, 1^7, iy Hanson Baldwin, -Where the United 

States is Weak," to suggest to Forrestal that there should be an invest!- * 

Nation. At Forrestal** request Blum submitted to Souers and Hill.nkoetter 
on November 25 the digest of Baldwins article which he (Blna) had made. 

On December ir Lay sent a memorandum to Ohly indicating that Hillenko.tter * 

aaght prepare a report to the Council on certain specified matters. 

Ohly referred the memorandum to Blna, who added some topics, but who 

felt that if the Agency were to report, then the other intelligence « 

services should be given an accounting. He thought it would be better 
to obtain a Qualified independent group" to investigate and report. 

On December 8 Ohly wrote that the interrogations would inform C 

the President and tbs Council. They would shew the weaknesses in the 
Agency and the whole system. He saw three principal "sources of 



difficulty" within the Agency: no proper' concept regarding the nature 

of Inte lli gence to guide the collecting agencies and too much scattered 
effort on' a "large number of heterogeneous projects of minor significance"; 
organisational and personal jealousies; military personnel in "nearly 
all the key jobs in CIA," who often had no "special aptitude for or 
learning in intelligence matters," among other deficiencies. 

The National Security Council established the Intelligence Survey 
Group on January 13, 19b8, On December 23, 19li7, Hlllenkoetter had 
commissioned Sherman Sent, from Tale University and formerly in the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), to look into the working of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates. Kent made a three-day intensive survey and 
reported on February 9, 19U&, that the Council >s directives were inade- 
C quate for the Office *s purpose of coordinating the intelligence activi- 

ties of the several Departments and other agencies, NSCID 1 appeared to 
give the departmental intelligence services "the weapons and strategic 
position" for resisting "any intrusive coordinative activities by ORE," 
Furthermore, the Office was hampered by its internal structure and 
difficulties, 

Allen W, Dulles was an obvicus choice as chairman, because of his 
OSS experience, his personal enthusiasm for central intelligence, and his 
Republican party affiliations, Matthias F, Correa was a Democrat, had 
had legal and other governmental experience in Washington and New fork, 
and had had counterintelligence ejqperience in Italy, William H, Jackson, 
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On February 13, 19iiS, Souers wrote formally to Dulles, Correa, 
and Jackson, confirming that they were to make a survey of the Central 
Intelligence Agency for the National Security Council and authorizing 
them to proceed. The memorandum would serve as an order to the Director 
of Central Intelligence and to the intelligence chiefs of the Departments 
represented on the Council to furnish the necessary information and 
facilities. The Group was not to have access to "details concerning 
intelligence sources and methods." This reservation sh o ul d not be 
overlooked, as it was on one occasion during the survey. On February 26 
Souers wrote the Group that Blum was to be the Survey Group's executive 
secretary. The Group was to submit recommendations from time to time 
on individual problems; those concerning the Agency were to have priority- 
over others. The final report was to be submitted by January 1, lSh9. 

The Survey would include an examination of departmental intelligence 
activities in order to make recommendations for their "effective opera- 
tion and overall coordination." 

Souers did not believe that the Council had the right collectively 
to authorize exa m i na tion within individual Departments, This was the 
responsibility of the individual Secretaries. On March 3 Forrestal stated 
that the Group might not engage in "actual physical examination" of 
departmental intelligence services outside of Washington, nor could it 
look into the "collection of communications intelligence." The Group 
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and its staff would be subject to "security clearance" by the Departments. 
Secretary of State Marshall replied on March 12 that the appropriate 
officers in the State Department would be instructed to "cooperate fully.* 
It was there that the Group got most of the information which it acquired 
outside the Central Intelligence Agency. The Chief of Naval Operations 
stated that the Office of Naval Intelligence had been notified "to 
cooperate fully." Search among the files of the Security Council and 
the Agency has failed to bring to light s imilar papers from the A my 
and the Air Force. 

Whatever the reason, the Dulles Report stated that the Survey Group 
had emphasized the contributions of the departmental intelligence agencies 
in their relation to the Central Intelligence Agency and that the Group 
did not consider itself qualified to submit recommendations concerning 
their administration and operation. This was unfortunate if the surveys 
ware to be considered comprehensive studies of the intelligence system 
in the National Security Organization. 

The Group organized itself for work during February. Dulle s was 
allotted, in line with his experience and interest, overt and clandestine 
collection. Jackson was to follow his own special interest in problems 
of evaluation and correlation. Correa was allotted the Office of 
Collection and Dissemination aai the Office of Administration and 
Management in the Agency. Before long, however, the "overall manage- 
ment" of the Agency took precedence. 
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On April 3, after operations had begun, the Group net at Dulles 1 s 
home. Jackson seemed to feel that the Group should arrive at "decisions 
on fundamental issues and on qualifications of principal pers onne l" 
before looking: into "operational details or individual problems." 

Billes and Correa appear to have been less sure. Correa questioned whether 
a single intelligence organization should engage in both collecting and 
coordinating intelligence. Jackson had thought not in October, 191*5. 
Donovan would have left no doubt that coordination without oomaand of 
independent resources meant nothing. Although the Survey Group suspended 
judgment a or a while, it came to the same conclusion. 

vm - iii 

Personalities and Interim Reports * 

On April 12 Blum recommended that the Survey Group «hn nV maV- . a 
preliminary report by June 1. He stressed the topic of the competence of 
the Agency's "top staff" and suggested for his own assignments the 
Agency's function of coordinating intelligence activities, its "managerial 
set-up," and investigation in the Office of Special Operations (0S0). 

Blum became involved in a dispute with Galloway in the question of 
freedom of access to operations in the 0S0. HiUenkoetter stated that 
Blum might discuss "operations" with anyone, but not "sources" or methods 
by which material was obtained^ 

Meanwhile, Correa and Dilles had been at work upon "certain critical 
deficiencies" in the Agency. Correa looked into the arrangements con- 
cerning atomic energy and had available material which Blum had gathered 
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concerning relations between the Agency and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
security in the Commission, and its dissatisfaction with intelligence 


obtained. from the Agency. 
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Oa April 30, 191*8, Dulles and Blum conferred in the State Depart- 
nent with Kennan, Davies, and Vi ll a r d on the progress of the Intelligence 
Survey and the ways it torched oa political warfare* The Survey pro- 
duced Interin Eeport #2 on secret intelligence and covert operations. 
Kennan asserted that the State Departaent was "very aach opposed to 
giving CIA responsibility for political warfare”; it night be conducted 
independently from “national policy considerations." 

The tread was clear by June 1 that Galloway should go. Forrestal 
and Lovett had decided this in the presence of Souers, Dun es, and Blum 
and had offered Dalles the post of director over both secret intelligence 
and covert operations, including subversive activities. ?ln<n suggested 
as "promises" for the Group »s first comprehensive report on the Agency* 
dissatisfaction with Hillenkoetter, but as yet no readiness to replace 
hia; the dismissal of Wright, Galloway, and certain others. 
pressed oa. In his paper on the Intelligence Advisoiy Committee he 
prepared the way for the Dalles Report's essential charge against the 
administration of the Central Intelligence Agency. He wrote that the 
basic weakness was the lack of cooperation on the part of the IAC agencies 
and the absence of strong leadership on CIA's part. Thj n ignores the 
fact that to achieve full IAC cooperation required an authority which 
the Director did not fully possess. The history of Vandenberg and 
Hillenkoetter bears this out. 

Jackson concentrated his interest on the production of coordinated 
national estimates. He interviewed General Bolling, Deputy G-2, and 
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Colonel Carter Clarke, also of G-2. They felt that the Agency should 
do more of the intelligence work which G-2 was now doing because no one 
else was- willing. They also thought that the Joint Intelligence Committee 
would welcome the Director of Central Intelligence as its chairman. 

History has shown that such views were strictly their personal ones. 

General Gruenther, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told Jackson 
that he thought that the Joint Intelligence Committee should turn to 
the Agency for "political" intelligence, rather than to the State Depart- 
ment, and that the Director should be at least a member of, if not the 
Chairman of, the Joint Intelligence Committee. If the State Department 
were also represented there, then the Committee might well prepare the 
"national intelligence estimates. * 

Jackson then talked with Babbitt, head of the Office of Reports 
and Estimates (ORE) in the Agency, He learned that Babbitt had had no 
choice in the selection of his deputy who "did not appear to have any 
aptitude at the work" and "no intelligence experience whatever." He 
would return to the Navy after an "indefinite tour of duty with CIA." 
Babbitt «s recollection in 1953 was ‘that Jackson had come into the investi- 
gation of the Agency with his mind made up in regard to what should be 
done. 

On June 16 Dulles, Jackson, and Blum met with Forrestal and Lovett. 

Ihe memorandum of the meeting is not in the Survey Group papers. Appaj>. 
ently, however, the "need for changes in ths principal personnel" of the 
Agency was discussed. Eioaas G. Cassady left shortly thereafter. 



Colonel 
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the Eberstadt Report. When he received his Assistant Directors' c omme nts 
he took responsibility for Agency views, rejected some of his assistants' 
opinions and incorporated the rest in the "Comments" for the National 
Security Council. As he looked back in the fall of 1952 he said that the 
Allies Report would have been better if Dulles, Jackson, and Correa had 
done more of the investigating within the Agency. 

Hillenkoetter studied the Report's conprehensive rather t h ” n its 
particular conclusions and recommendations. He was concerned with the 
relations of the Agency and Congress, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Budget Bureau, the General Accounting Office, and the Director's obliga- 
tions to the Council. Concerning the first four, the Report asserted 
that the Agency could not be expected to conform to normal administrative 
practices. Within the Agency, secret operations should not be administered 
from a central office, because they required "their own separate adminis- 
tration." Covert operations, though conducted under the cover of the 
Agency, should be subject to guidanee and control elsewhere. The issue 
was whether the Director's command over the Assistant Director in the 
Office of Policy Coordination (OPC) was nominal or real under NSC 10-2. 

Hillenkoetter answered that personnel, services of support, and 
budget matters should be centralized to serve all components of the Agency. 
Controls were established to prevent illegal transactions, maintain 
security, and adhere to standards required by the Civil Service Commission 
and the other offices. No one could possibly, or should, avoid such 
oontrols. When Hillenkoetter later said that either a centralized or 
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separate administration would work he did not imply that there should be 
no auditing. The general order of September 20, l?h9, did make more 
distinction between overt and covert affairs, but kept the principle of 

centralization under a single ad m i ni strative officer responsible to the * 

Director. The "CIA Act of 19ii? n provided that sums made available to the 
Agency "for objects of a confidential, extraordinary or emergency nature" 

were to be ejgjended and accounted for "solely on the certificate of tbs ^ 

Director." This was the power in the process of clarification when 
Hillenkoetter commented upon the Dullea Report in February, 19U9. It 


could not be diffused among his subordinates even under the terms of * 

NSC 10-2. 

Concerning his superiors- in the Council, Hillenkoetter stressed the 
lack of authority in an agency with heavy and diverse responsibilities. < 

The Survey a-oup had stated that the Agency did not have independent 
authority to coordinate inte llig ence activities; Congress had vested in 

the National Security Council "final responsibility to establish policies." C 

And yet the Group ' s conclusions and recommendations rested upon the 

assumption that the Agency had some power other than appeal and persuasion 

with which to put its suggestions into effect. This was the greatest C 

weakness in the Dalles Report. Hillenkoetter then developed the Report's 

theme that coordination was to be achieved most effectively "by mutual 

agreement among the various agencies." This was a valid statement. But € 

to achieve it meant compromise and the passage of time, as illus trated 
by various examples in the immediate past, Hillenkoetter accepted the 
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Agency's responsibilities concerning coordination when he examined the 
Survey Group »s statement that he and his executive assistants neither 
understood their "mandate" at the head of the Agency in the national 
intelligence system, nor had the ability to discharge that mandate. He 
ignored the statement about his and his assistants' ability. 

Hillenkoetter agreed with the Report that continuity of tenure was 
essential in the office of the Director. The post could not be properly 
filled as a military or naval tour of duty, nor as a civilian berth 
between other political appointments. The Report' concluded that the 
best hope lay in having a civilian as Director. Hillenkoetter believed 
in a Director with military training and long tenure. 

Ifclles Report asserted categorically that many able persons had 
left the Agency and that few qualified persons had been attracted to it. 
Quality was uneven in the higher offices; few in them were "outstanding 
in intelligence work." Hillenkoetter refuted these statements by statistic, 
showing that the "turnover" was at a lower rat. than for most government 
agencies and that training 'and intelligence experience were at a high 
level. The Report stated that too mary military people were occupying 
key positions to the detriment of competent civilians. Statistics again 
showed the truth to be different. Furthermore, less than 2* of the total 
number of employees were military people. The point remained unanswered 
that the "three top positions" in tbs Agency wsre occupied by military 




men. 


The report criticised the publicity given the Agency. Hillenkoetter 
stated that in answer to his special plea leading papers and magazines 
had refrained from discussing it. However, total concealment, given the 
existing conditions of press and radio, was impossible. He said that it 
was more practicable to allow the Agency's overt activities to draw off 
attention from its clandestine operations. 

The Assistant Director, Office of Collection and Dissemination, 
commented that the essence of the Survey Group's proposal was to divorce 
the Office's reference services from its liaison work with the Departments. 
The best reply was that the Agency had already tried it with unsatisfactory 
results. Experience had proved that the services were better handled 
under a single administration. Hillenkoetter accepted these comments. 

The Acting Assistant Director, Office of Operations, replied on 
February 1U. Hillenkoetter accepted his comments. The Dulles Report 
stated that the Office had three distinct activities with "no particular 
relation to each other." The Assistant Director and Hillenkoetter showed 
that this conclusion was wrong. The Contact Branch, the Foreign Documents 
Branch, and the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch had the common 
function of collecting information by overt means. Their activities were 
closely associated by "collection teams" and "field installations"- which, 
though operating independently, required, common direction and administra- 
tive support from the Office of Operations in Washington. The report 
recommended that the Contact Branch should be taken from the Office of 
Operations and joined with the Office of Special Operations (080) and 
OPC to form a new Operations Division. The Foreign Documents Branch should 




go into the proposed Research and Reports Division. Ibe Foreign Broadcast 
Information Branch, if retained in the Agency, should be administered 
by the Operations Division. Such a realignment would destroy the 
coordination of overt collection. Furthermore, many who would deal with 
the Contact Branch would refuse to be embroiled with "anything that 
resembles espionage." The Foreign Documents Branch and Foreign Broadcast 
Information Branch were "central exploitation" services which should 
remain available to all and not be mere adjuncts of the Agency's own 
projects. She value of the latter service lay in the rapidity of its 
services, which would be destroyed by the report's proposal to have it 
engage in evaluation. The real matter at issue was the proposed Operations 
£ Division, which would control all collection by the Agency, except the 

production of the Foreign Documents Branch. The Assistant Director of 
OPC agreed with the Dilles Report's recommendations. The Acting Assistant 
Director of OSO was sure that 0S0 and OPC must eventually combine. Thus, 
Hillenkoe tt er had before him three varying opinions from the Offices 
involved in the proposed reformation. Hill enkoetter would, if he h a d his 
way, maintain the independence of the Office of Operations, but would 
combine 050 and OPC. 

Hi 11 enkoetter accepted all the remaining Dulles Report reco mmen dations 
except one. He rejected the suggestion that OSO should exercise greater 
control over the dissemination of its material, because this would produce 
. a duplication which had already been criticized. 


OSO counterespionage activities should be increased 
and there should be closer liaison with the FBI. ' There should be closer 
relations with the departmental intelligence agencies. Qiidance from 
consumers should be strengthened by including State Department and Armed 
Services representatives in the OSO Information Control Section. This, 
however, would increase military personnel in the Agency already being 
criticized for being too much under military influence. There should be 
better access to communications intelligeare for OSO; this was being done. 
In this connection, he said, the comment of the Survey tt-oup was "a 
trifle gratuitous." It admitted that it had not gone into the matter. 


vm - v 


fetional Intelligence : 


The Dulles Report stated that the Agency's principal defect was ‘ 
that its direction, administrative organization, and performance failed 
in the fields of intelligence coordination and the production of 
intelligence estimates. In view of the Director's responsibilities, this 
failure was "necessarily a reflection of inadequacies of direction." 

The report declared that the reports and summaries of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates (ORE) "by no stretch of the imagination could 
be considered national estimates." The report defined "national intelli- 
gence estimates" as follows. They should "reflect the coordination of 
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the best intelligence opinion.'’ They should be compiled centrally by 
an objective and disinterested agency. Ultimate approval should rest 
on the "collective responsibility" of the highest officials in the various 
intelligence agencies. They should command recognition throughout the 

Government as the best available and the most authoritative intelligence 
estimate. 

The estimates must have been based on "all available information." 
They must have been prepared with "full knowledge of our own plans" and 
in the light of "our own policy requirements." 

If so j then there was no completely "national" intelligence estimate 
to June, 1953, when this was written. The Armed Services continued to 
withhold information from the Agency estimators. The Services themselves 
did not possess full information. The Joint Intelligence Committee 
estimates did not rest upon the "collective responsibility cf. the highest 
officials" in the various intelligence agencies. The State Department 
was not represented in the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

Ihe Dulles Report conceded that Agency failure in this field was 
owing in part to reasons which it could not control, namely the fact 
that the principle of "national estimates" did not yet have "established 
acceptance" in the Government. However, the report declared that 
nevertheless it was the "dear duty" of the Agency "to assemble and produce 
such coordinated and authoritative estimates." 

• Let it be remembered again that although the Agency was given the 
responsibility under the Act of Congress and the NSCIDs, for coordination, 
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correlation, and evaluation, the Director was given no authority beyond * 

that of persuasion and appeal. The Act merely stated that departmental 
intelligence be "made available." In the case of the FBI, such intelligence 
was to be "available" to the Director upon his "written request" to the ^ 

Director of the FBI. Thus, lacking voluntary cooperation from the 
departmental intelligence services, the Director of Central Intelligence « s 
task of producing "coordinated and authoritative estimates" was impossible. * 

The report proposed that the FBI should take part in producing 
these estimates, should provide its domestic intelligence, and have a 

permanent seat in the reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Committee. * 

The HOles Group was more critical than the Eberstadt Committee concerning 
the poor relations between the Agency and the FBI. The implication was 

that the Agency had been at fault. The Agency should concern Itself C 

with coordinating domestic intelligence and counterintelligence and should 
make recommendations, despite the Act of Congress's prohibition against 

any Agency "internal-security functions." The report found this no C 

barrier to investigation by the Agency and advice to the Council. Events 
had not proved that the Agency was any more at fault than the FBI 

in this respect. The Rational Security Act had protected the FBI from C 

intrusion by the Agency, but had left it up to the FBI and the Attorney 
Oeneral to see to it that such intelligence in FBI possession reached 

the producers of estimates. The Agency might request it in writing, C 

but discretion remained with the FBI. 

The report urged that there should be no more reports at random, 
without particular attention to the requirements of the policy-making 
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parsons who looked to tha Agency for "coordinated and authoritative" 
intelligence. The report accepted the NSdDs, but held that they had been 
incorrectly interpreted and improperly applied. OBE was performing a 
number of functions which were not truly related to the "coordination of 
national intelligence estimates." The Office's research in fields where 
no Department had a dominant interest should be placed in a separata 
Hesearch and Beports Division, since it was a service of common concern. 

The primary function of estimating would be allotted to a small Estimates 
Division, which should have direct access to sources if necessary to 
review departmental contributions. The Division's "consolidated estimates" 
would go for final action to the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with 
the Director of Central Intelligence as chairman. The Dulles Group 
proposed that the Intelligence Advisory Committee should be "reconstituted" 
for this work of collaboration and collective responsibility with the 
Director of Central Intelligence in estimating. They would limit the 
powers of the departmental intelligence chiefs to those of advising the 
Director in regard to their Departmental intelligence activities and of 

collaborating with him in tha production of "national intelligence 
estimates." 

OEE responses to the Dilles Bepcrt varied. For the most part, the 
heads of the geographic branches considered estimating to be the function 
of each of them while working with the facts in his own area. The 
head of the Global Survey Group believed that estimating was a process of 
reflection and should be the function of a separate body from those 
accumulating the information. The final draft of the OBE comments, 
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February lli, 191*9, took note of this division of opinion regarding the 
• necessity or desirability of reorganising the Office at that time, but 
stated that if changes were to be made in OHE, there should first be 
changes made in NSCID 1 and BCC2) 3. There was need for clarification 
of Agency relations with the reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Board 

and redetermination of responsibilities, categories, and priorities of 
production. 

Th. report urged that -collect!™, responsibility" for na tion! 
estimates be retted In the r.ccnatltut.d IcteUls.no. Advise rj Cbmmltteo, 
bet cede no provision for procedure In c... there »,re eubet^tlel dleeect 
Iron th. majority in th. Estimeting Division. Her did it provid. for 
division of responsibility between th. Agency and the dissenting 
Departmental representative in such cues. ». report's hop. that 
-prejudice in th. form of stubborn adherence to preconceived idea.- would 
b. avoided, or that th. Intelligence Advisory Committee would catch and 
correct it, did not solve th. problem of individual versus coU.ctiv. 
responsibility. If th. Committee failed to .bar. the taek of correlation 
of divergent opinion, of th. earn, facts, thsn th. Director mould stlU 
b. loft without a sanction. Joint estimate, to which .u intarsatad 
Parti., could a...nt without heeitation wore contain to be innoonou. 
oomm„tari.a of Uttl. nee to poUoy^ers. leolated reform m ORB wa. 
not enough without a rscnstruotlon of the antlr. lnt.lllg.ne. eystem. 

Th. departmental ageneie. were a. much to blame as th. Agency for the 
failure of "coordination." 
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The OSE comments placed the Director's and Agency's responsibility 
in realistic conjunction with the plan of the head of the Global Surrey 
Qreup for submitting a "resultant estimate" from the representatire working 
committee in the Agency to the Intelligence Advisory Committee. The 
finished estimate was to be the sole responsibility of the Agency even 
though the Committee was unanimous in its concurrence. National intelli- 
gence transcended departmental and was the ultimate responsibility of 
Director and Agency. Assents should be bona fide on substantial grounds 
relative to the subject of discussion. While a Navy dissent on political 
grounds (whan the State Department concurred), for example, might go to 
the National Security Council through the Department Secretary, it could 
not obstruct the course of the Agency's national intelligence estimate 
through the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

Hillenkoetter accepted most of the OHS comments. While accepting the 
Dilles Report's criticism that there had been Unnecessary work done, the 
Director reminded the Group that they seemed not to recognise the threefold 
responsibility of the Agency: to perform services of common concern; to 
produce national estimates; to act as the intelligence facility of the 
Security Council and such agencies as it might designate. Many of its 
"intelligence memoranda" were prepared in response to requests which 
did not want coordination. Often there was no time for it. The National 
Security Act provisions made this evident. But some members of the 
departmental intelligence services believed that the Agency was a 
"cooperative interdepartmental activity" subject to Departmental direction 
and control at the level of their intelligence chiefs. 
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Hilleakoettar recommended the revision of NSdD 3, to provide for 
"adequate treatment of the matter of priority within the departmental 
agencies; they should give better support to the Central Intelligence 

Agency. It was primarily for the Council to take action to improve the * 

central intelligence system which Congress had authorized it to direct. 

HULenkoetter saw no need for the proposed Estimates Division, feeling that 

an "Estimates Group" could be formed within ORE at the highest level. 1 

The "Comments" of the Agency on the "Conclusions and Recommendations" 
of the Allies Surrey Group went to the National Security Council on 

February 28, 19li9. t 
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CHAPTER IX 
CHANGE 19ii9 - 19«?Q 

H - Introduction 

* 

Forrestal* g Guide Book * 

Forrestal received the Dulles Report as a "guide book," and wrote 
to Dulles on February 21*, 19h9, that it was «n example of how a report 
should be prepared. But Forrestal was not to lire to see it applied. 

When the National Security Council data rained what to do about the 
Dulles Report recoranendations Louis Johnson had become Defense Secretary. 
Ihis change was not fortunate for the Agency, for where Forrestal had 
pioneered in the union of the armed forces and the development of a 
central intelligence organisation and had had much experience, Johnson 
came to the post relatively uninformed. Furthermore, animosity between 
Johnson and Secretary of State Dean Acheson made it practically impossible 
for Hillenkoetter to get the Agency businees through the National Security 
Council. The State Department and the Military Establishment, however, 
worked together against Hillenkoetter* s administration of the Agency. 

Johnson was too busy to read the Dulles Report or Hillenkoetter* a 
Comments. He therefore asked General Joseph T. McNarney to stucfr them 
report. McNarney, together with Carlisle H. Humelsine for the 
State Department, prepared recommendations to the Council. McNarney 
did the work for what is known in the Agency as NSC $0, submitted by 
the Secretaries of State and Defense to the Council on July 1, l?!tf . 
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The State Department was so eager to get rid of Hilleakoetter that it 
made concessions which it should not have given to the Military Establish- 
ment. 

McKamey should not be called Johnson* s "hatchet man," for he had 
a long-standing interest in intelligence . and was responsible for a 
report taking issue with the Dulles Report in specific instances. Nor 
is it fair to say that NSC 5 0 was Just another report by Robert Blum 
because he served McNaroey as he had Dulles. The activities of Webb ' 
and Armstrong, both of the State Department, will appear shortly. 


n - i 

Familiar Hearin^s i 

Departmental opinions had by this time become habitual, though the 
intelligence chiefs in soma instances had been changed. Arsy General 
S. Leroy Irwin had replaced Chamberlin. General Charles P. Cabell bad 
replaced McDonald (Air). Admiral Thomas B. Inglis remained. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was the first to reply to Hilleakoetter** 
request that the lumbers of the Intelligence Advisory Committee comment 
for the National Security Council. Dr. Walter F. Colby wrote on February 
2h, 1 9h9, opposing the suggestion that the Commission be. dropped from 
membership in the Intelligence Advisory Committee and cbjeoting to the 
Dulles Report** statement that the Connission** role in intelligence was 
"a liaited ona confined to a highly specialised Held." He favored 
^^8«»c^«wgaai*atin^ttch brought the Nuclear Energy Group 

tha 0SV 0fll “ °* Scientific Intelligence. 
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Ha wished the Comission to have direct access to the work of the 
Nuclear Energy Group through special representation in the new Office. 

Irwin replied on February 25 • He abided comment on internal Agency 
natters as inappropriate, but virtually agreed with Hillenkoetter that 
the Report erred in stating that the Agency had not fully discharged its 
coordination responsibilities. He differed fro m Hillenkoetter, however, 
in that he believed that coordination was the responsibility of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee as a body, with the Director having no 
individual responsibility. He declared that the Director was not a member 
of the National Military Establishment and consequently had no mandate 
to supervise, direct, or control the Service intelligence agencies. Irwin 
agreed with the Report that scientific intelligence needed more active 
efforts and better coordination, but did not think that the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Joint Intelligence Group under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should be dropped from permanent membership in the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. But the Director should not be (and was not, in fact, 
until the fall of 1952) permanent chairman of the United States Com- 
munications Intelligence Board. 

Irwin was also criticizing the Agency for preparing estimates without 
consultation in fields of "primary concern" to other agencies. He did 
not consider in this whether some of those estimates had been supplied 
on request from other agencies which did not expect them to be held until 
coordinated among the several departmental intelligence services. Irvin 
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did not concur nith the Dalle. reco.cnd.tlon th.t th. Service Intelligence 
«.noio, b. efff.d nith speciallsf oho conc.ntr.fd on Influence 
ovnr tb. najor portion of their cereere. Th. net he ootid concede v M 
- eel-percent ep.cl.llt.tion. hr . -ecu percent.*. of eenior officer... 

On Mmch 3 Major Oewra V. E. Todd vrof for the Joint Chief, of 
Steff « Deputy Director for Intelligence of the Joint Sf ff. Be took 
exception to the Heport'e etetenent that Joint Steff repreeent.tlon on th. 
Intelligence Adrtcory Conmtfe „„ -l.rg.ly dupllctlve- been., there 

50 “ n,r 0t! “ r iTmi s " rrtc «c neeber. there. Todd had .ttended 
Conmttee neetlng. .nd clntained that he repreoented th. Joint Chief. - 

ether than «ny Service. Cection of thl. .ttend.no. nould deprir. the 
Joint Chief, of th. benefit, they hod defined Comitf. ^ 
Ineu. comnented on March U. He eft. d, .. before, that th. 
Intelligence Advisory Connltf . .honld purttclp.f In codrdtnatint the 
l=f lligenc. ..frill.. of the frion. .gender. H . declered th.t th. 
Conmttee, being th. recpondbillty coll.ctlr.ly, .honld be glren th. 
collective authority to neintein that reepondblllty. He «,„ld have the 
Connell rerlce HSCH) 1. The one of th. Comltfe .honld be .hedged to 
Intelligence Co.rdln.ting Coanltf e. It .honld here per to formrd If 
recommendation. to the Connell .better or not th. Director of th. Agency 
•creed. Th. InflHg.no. Add try C-dtfe, by abater nme, vonld be 
the governing board of the Cmtral Int.Uigcnc. Agency. Ingli. nonld 
refora th. Int.rdep.rtn.ntm Coordinating nod Planning Sf ff „ the 
Coordinating Sf ff of th. Inf lligenc. Coordinating Connltf vhich 
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»ould gin it its inrtructiona. H. wold tit, to. St.fr »u«f (To* to. 
Director tod ek. it reopen* tl. t. to. d.pwto»ntol int.ms.nc. chl.f. 
in to. Ccnnitt... Ingli. toror. d ptocing dU coT.rt function, cf th. 
i 8 .ncj. under . single .dnini.tr.tlT. diTision, vhich, h. told, «onld in. 
prcr. tocnrity. H. topotod to. Dull.. Eoport r,coto.nd.tlon th.t to.r. be 

“ ’'** >“ ‘bonght ««U ». lard to »t.ff tod wold 

duplict. to. function. vhich to. Don.. Croup .xpectod to. recoetitutod 
Intelligence idrttory Coonitto. to perfect. Kor did to think thet to. 

Director .hocld to md. chtoren of th. Dnltod Stoto. Co-unic.tion. 
Intelligence Board. 

a. dir Foret Dlr.ctor.to cf Int.llig.nc. „nt cent. .n H ra h 1, 
WbP, to to. cffic. cf nr acre, Setofr fr^gtoo, ^r. to. 7 eppetl, 
rtototod. No copr could to found for thio to.fr .ittor in Ig*^ „ . 

ottor Deptotnent co-tot. in th. K.ticnC S.curit 7 Council 
Cob.ll, proroked b y Kill.nko.ttor., neglect cf tto I^„. idrtso ^ 
co-itto., proposal thnt it .hould h. th. edto..fr tod 7 of th. K.tionU 
Security Council on .goT.mn.ntc int.lli 5 .nc. prohl.... ^ 

" ±eht “ ^ COnrttt ** ,t0 »»«• be bin 1. th. perform. „f 

hia statutory duties." 

“**• D ” P,rt “ at « - »*** through BUl.nko.ttor. 

Cnd.r Secretory E. w.hk ototod cn IprU U. IP*, th. .toed. 

ablch ..cording to to. Cp^nmt to. Dull.. Orngp tod rtos.d for con- 

to deration by tto CouncU ot it. ext -.ting cn ipril T . „. bi etet.d 
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that the Agency was properly placed in the structure of the Government 
and that its relation with the Intelligence Advisory Consnittee was 
soundly conceived. The Committee should assume collective responsibility 
for national estimates. The Agency should exercise "forthright leader- 
ship" concerning allocation of responsibilities among the agencies with 
respect to coordination. He did not indicate a solution if there were 
no response to the "forthright leadership" or what would happen in case 
the majority of the Intelligence Advisory Committee disagreed with the 
Director of Central Intelligence concerning an estimate and had no 
authority to override his opinion. Webb wished the FBI to become a 
member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Secret operations, secret 
intelligence, and the domestic exploitation of foreign intelligence should 

be in a "single self-administered office" within the Agency. The Director 
should be a civilian. 

H - ii 

KcNamey at Work i 

By order of th. Hutloal s.curitjr Cornell th. T1.W117 ad Juat lo. 
Dopant. » to th. Sut. ad D.fens« Depertant, th. bo.fit 
of ==»oult»tion concerning th. Doll.. Heport. Ho -Idas, ha h.a 
preoa-d In th. Igenof «!.. on HSC 50 to Oo* «h.th.r th. Treanry 

*"* “ 7 h,lp - E °“ 8T *-'> »« “Urttf m th. fustic. Depot** to 

•ah. our. that no invasion occurred into th. FBI —1- 

-Sg^T- 
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Attorney General Clark sent a statement to General McNaraeyas 
his report cane under final discussion in May before going to the 
Council for action, dark stated that if* the FBI became a water of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee NSCID 1 should be amended. It 
should not affect or change the duties and responsibilities of the 
already-established Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (HC), 
nor should it impair the FBI Jurisdiction- over domestic espionage, 
counterespionage, sabotage, subversion and related natters affecting 
internal security. Clark proposed that the HC, operating under NSC 1?A, 
should have powers of coordination. 





A. e.t op by tb. Cornell, th. UC «ad tt. conp.aion, th. Intor- 
d.port,»nt1 Conmitte. on Infill Secrity (Ids), „ r . d „ leo . d to 

«oludo tb. (*ntr1 Inum,«o. io.oey, vblob woo to ho„ r.pr...nt.- 
tton only up,* invitation M « ..d boo- «*.r. lb. He, r.spon.ibl. for 
tb. -coordination of tb. inv.rti^- of 11 do-ti. Mont ^ 

‘splon^., oubv.rd.on, «d -oth.r rioted latllifenc. « ttol .£f. eU ^ 

internal eecniity,* was to consist of th. Director of th. IBI end tb. 
chiefs of th. throe Sfrto. s emc l... Q , ICISf hMja< 


other matters of internal security, wsuld be composed of State, Treasury, 
Justice, and National Military Establishment representatives. A 
National. Security Council representative served both committees as an 
advisor, assistant, and observer and reporter for the Co uncil. Be was 
to have no powers of instruction, direction, or supervision. Mr. J. 
Patrick Coyne, formerly with the FBI, was appointed to the office. 

McNamey»s report was phrased in such a way that dark and FBI 
Director Hoover should have no fear. Nothing in NSCID 1 as revised 
would alter NSC 17A- There were no further departmental objections 
to having the National Security Council act upon the conclusions which 
McNamay drew flom.his study of the Dulles Report. These conclusions 
differed in several instances from the Dulles Croup recommendations. 

McNameys report held that there was no need for amendment of the 
National Security Act. In time of war certain Agency functions and 
responsibilities should be under military control. It only remained for 
the Director to establish -dose liaison" with the two Council members 
upon whom the Agency chiefly depended, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense. McNanugr endorsed as a "statement of principles" the Dulles 
Group conclusion that the Agency had not fully discharged its responsi- 
bilities for coordinating intelligence activities. .The Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should engage ®re actively both in such "continuing 
coordination" and in the "discussion and approval" of intelligence 
estimates. The Director should take "forthright initiative and leader- 
ship" in the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 


NS CUli 1 should be amended 
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to further that accomplishment. Die Director should become a unbar 
and chairman of the Intelligence Advisory Comnlttee. Othar unbars 
(or their. representatives) ahould has the Director of the TBL, the 
intelligence chiefs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, ilr Pores, 
the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sad the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Any other agency concerned Kith the national ..entity might 
he invited by the Director whenever matter, tdthin its Jurisdiction 
were to be discussed. McNamey thus did not agree with the Della, 

Oroup recomundatlon that Atomic Energy Commission end Joint chief, 
of Staff membership in the Cosmltte. shoeld be abandoned. Also, hi, 
revision of ESCB 1 retained the stipulation that the Committee should 
advise the Director, Kith no connotation of guidance or supervision. 

He differed from the Dulles Report concerning national estimate, and 
dissents in that he did not believe that the Director and the Committu 
should be bound by -the conaept of collective responsibility.. H . 
recommended revision of ESCB 1 to allow ■ substantia ly differing 
opinions, in place of -an agreed stateunt of substantial dissent’.. 

KcHamey gathered fro. the Dulles Report" a conclusion, and recom- 
mendations a list of particular questions which the Rational Security 
Council should call to the attention of the Director =f Cutral Intelli- 
gence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee for -early usd .obtained 
ction. The Director should submit a progress report mthin sire months 

‘ Cientlfl ‘ . domestic mtnilg.no. ard counterintelligence 

related to national e.curity, coordinated ..-.mates in crises, allocation 
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or responsibility for political sunsnaries, exploitation oT foreign 

nationals within the United States, covert intelligence activities 
in occupied areas, the handling of "defectors," counterespionage 
abroad and at home. 

McNarney followed the Dulles Group lead in reconmending specified 
changes in the internal organization of the Agency, upon which the 
National Security Council should order the Director to give a progress 
report in ninety days. This was a questionable interpretation of the 
National Security Act. Matters of institution and procedure were the 
Directors privilege, in the absence of express assignment by the Council 

of a function to this or that office, or denial of the right to the 
Director. 

McNarney clearly disagreed with the Dulles Group concerning the 
"understanding" and "ability" of the Agency*, directing staff. Although 
there were "important defects," the Dulles Report*. conclusions were 
"too sweeping." Any indictment concerning understanding must be shared 
by the departmental agency authorities. He did not think that there 
were too many military Mn in the Agency or that they discouraged its 
civilians unnecessarily. Continuity of service was essential, but the 
Director did not have to b. a civilian to insure it. Continuity could 
be obtained either by retiring a military or foreign service man or 
>f giving him the Directorship as his "final tour of active duty." 

The Dulles Report proposed that the Director when in doubt should 
consult the Council regarding the disclosure of secret information and 
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8h0uld iivert publlc attention to the Agency* s coordinating activities. 
KcNamey concurred, but declared that all publicity was undesirable. 

He opposed the procedure recommended by the Dulles Report unless it was 
unavoidable. He opposed the Dulles Reports recommendation that the 
Director should be made permanent chairman of the United States Communica- 
tions Intelligence Board. Regarding the comments in the Dulles Report 
on the intelligence agencies of the Aimed Services and the State Depart- 

«eat, McNamey had only to repeat the decisions in the Kilitary Estab- 
lishment and the Department. 

Several Dulles Report recommendations concerning -operating problems 
related to clandestin e activitie s" received McNamey* s approval, as they 
had Hillenkoetter*s« 

Departmental agencies end the Office of Special Operations should be 
brought closer together. The Agency should receive adequate guidance 
on the -current and strategic policy needs of the Government.- The 
Agency should have access to communications intelligence to the fullest 
extent required for guidance in its operations and more effective 
counterespionage. 

H - iii 

Action by the Council: 


On July 7, 19h9 r the Rational Security Council adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Dulles Survey Group as reconsidered and modified in 
the KcNamey Report. It vus agreed that the Interdepartmental Intel- 
ligence Conference and the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
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security would continue their operations in the field of internal 
security. But- the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC), with IBI 
membership, should do the coordinating whenever domestic and foreign 
intelligence problems were mingled* 


Souers wrote to HillenJcoetter on July 7, 191$, to cany out the 
Survey Group recommendations in regard to "operating problems relating 
to clandestine activities" as listed in NSC 50. He was to report axy 
difficulties encountered. 


C 


KSCID II (January 6, 1950) pertained to the security of sources 
and methods of intelligence. This authorized the Departments and 
Agencies of the Government to determine their own channels of "authori- 
sation to release any such information." The Director of Central In- 
telligence was no longer, if he ever had been, responsible for protec ting 
"sources and methods" other than those of his own Agency. He was to 
coordinate such protection, within the limits set by Section 102 of 
the National Security Act of 19li7, except when the Council had sa.de 
provision, as in the case of the FBI. Overt information f«»m a 
clandestine source was not to be purveyed if doing so revealed its 
source. The Director and other intelligence chiefs should be guided 

by the principle that covert information should go only to officials who 
required the knowledge. 

KSCID 12 (January 6, 1950) required all IAC Departments and agencies 
to prevent the unauthorized disclosure for publication of any information 
concerning intelligence and intelligence activities. If the Director 
had any doubt about complying with a request for disclosure of classi- 
fied information, he should refer the question to the National Security 
Council. 

The Council had agreed on July 7 that the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Branch should not be included in the merger of the Office 
of Special Operations, the Office of Policy Coordination, and the 
Contact Branch of the Office of Operations. But it 


did not immediately 
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accept the 'proposal that the new Operations Division have a “separate 
administration" -within the Agency. This was referred to the State and 
Defense Departments for further study. Huaelsine and Mcffarney were 
named again. 

McNamay reported on July 22, reaffirming the Dulles Group recom- 
mendation that the proposed Operations Division should have a "separate 
administration." However, he was silent upon Hillenkoetter's objection 
that decentralisation of supporting services ran counter to his responsi- 
bility for certifying unvouchered expenditures. While he found separate 
administrative organizations for overt and covert offices particularly 
desirable in many respects, for reasons of flexibility and security 
in operations, he recommended that housing, ordinary supplies, transporta- 
tion in this country, and legal services be kept in the Agency's central 
administrative offices. 

On August 2; the Council accepted HcNaroey's view of the "separate 
-^ministration" for the proposed Operations Division and ordered 

Eillenkoetter to complete the merger of OSO, OPC, and the Contact Branch 
within ninety days. 

On September 20, 1 9h9, Eillenkoetter issued a general order to 
reorganize his budgeting, disbursing, and account^ systems in con- 
formity with the Council directive that there should be separate admin- 
istrative services for the overt and covert Offices in ths Agency. 

Budgeting for the whole agency remained a centralized staff function 
under the Executive Director. Overt and Covert Support Staffs were 
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ereated to separate their respective fiscal and financial affairs, their 
personnel, and supporting services. Until December 1, 1950 , the cartifi, 
cation of. unvouchered funds and the external audit conducted in the 
Agency by General Accounting Office and Comptroller General representa- 
tives remained the concern of the Director. 

The proposed new Operations Division plan did not go into effect. 
The Contact Branch remained within the overt Office of Operations. 

The Director and the IAC were informed that the Council wished 
them to follow KcNameyt* commentary upon the Dulles Group recommenda- 
tions concerning the coordination of intelligence activities and the 
production of national estimates as "a statement of principles." The 
Director was to report within six months upon "particular intelligence 
questions," among them the matter of emergency estimating. 

It must be remembered again that KcKamey did not accept the Duller 
Croup argument for "collective responsibility," but favored the individ- 
ual responsibility of the Director, provided there were statements of 
"substantially differing opinions," 

XX - iv 

^S tate_^_s_Pour Papers" - ; 

At the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) July 22, 1 9h9 meeting, 
W. Parle Armstrong, of the State Department, announced that the Department 
was endeavoring to isolate four or five problems which imolved the 
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XACj they were to be distinguished iron Agency inter nal affairs . 
Armstrong f i n ally abandoned the fifth problem. 

The .four papers were presented to Hillenkoetter on August 2, 19li9, 
for distribution among the representatives of the Depart sects and the 
Agency. Armstrong said that the State Department believed that the 
"aspects of NSC 50" which were portrayed in these papers "should be 
implemented at the earliest feasible time." Their titles were* 
Coordination of Intelligence Activities; Production of National Intel- 
ligence; Research and Reports; Political Su=aarles. 

The real issue in the first paper was whether the Director of 
Central Intelligence or the IAC should dominate in coordinating "intel- 
ligence activities." Armstrong* a writer favored the opinion that the 
Advisory Committee should refer coordination problems to the Standing 
Coircittee. 

The second paper paid little attention to HcHarz»y«s principle 
that the Director and the Advisory Committee were not to be bound by 
"collective responsibility." He proposed that the IAC should -discuss 
and approve" all national intelligence estimates upon which there was 
substantial disagreement among the agencies. 

The third paper returned to ideas which Armstrong had expressed in 
the fall of 19li7. He endorsed the Estimates Division proposed by the 
Dulles Group. Aside from national intelligence the Agency should produce 
reports "only in fields of cossaon concern" "on the advice of the IAC." 





If the Director received no advice, the presumption was that the Agency* e 
new Research and Reports Division would produce no report. He suggested 
that the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) sho uld 
prepare for "consideration in IAC" recommendations on the "delineation 
of fields of ccanon concern" "on a priority basis." 

The fourth paper raised again the question which Secretary Byrnes 
had taken to President Truman* Should the Agency produce daily and 
weekly summaries of events when the State Department was already issuing 
political reviews, and other agencies engaged in similar enterprises? 
President Truman had welcomed the reports from the Agency. Armstrong 
recommended study by ICAPS and recommendations for "consideration by 
the IAC" on the allocation of responsibility. 

At this time there appeared a study of the Office of Reports and 
Estimates (ORE), known in the Agency as the Reitzel Report, This origi- 
nated in a suggestion that the Office should go to the original documents 
and discover what was the mission of ORE. The Reitzel Report was rela- 
tively free from interdepartmental influence. It was rather the product 
of the confLict which had beset ORE siire its creation in the s ummer of 
1?U6. The Report went to The o da re Babbitt, Assistant Director, ORE, 
on July 19, 191*9, and was entitled "Analysis of ORE Production, with 
Conclusions, First Report." There never was another. 

Reitzel and his as»d.ates went to the directives of the Rational 
Security Council and the Agency. They did not go back to the original 
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administrative order of August 7, 19U6, which set up the Office of 
Research and Evaluation under the authorization of the fifth Directive 
of the National Intelligence Authority. This omission was in error, 
for the order showed exactly what were the foundations of ORE. It 
sade clear that the work of the geographical specialists in "strategic 
and national policy intelligence" was orig inally to be subject to 
direction and coordination by the Central Reports Staff, cosposed of 
experienced men. It was essential to the estimating process that there 
should be reflection upon the specialists* findings and that such re con- 
sideration should be concentrated in one board of estimators. The 
Report inferred that a stronger will should have been exerted in the 
Office to prevent haphazard, unrelated, and inconsequential reporting. 

Babbitt wrote to Hillenkoetter on August 15, that he was in 

"fundamental disagreement with the general principles" underlying 
Armstrong* s proposals. Armstrong assumed that the National Security 
Council had approved specifically the realignments in the Agency recom- 
mended by the Dulles Report. In fact the Council had accepted McHarney' 
Report as NSC $0 and KeNarney bad recognized that there were other 
ways than those of the Dulles Report for reaching the same objectives. 
Armstrong had stated that the NSCIDs were adequate. Babbitt .submitted 
that NSdD 1 and NSCID 3 both should be strengthened. Neither provided 
adequate priority in departmental support for the Agency. Nor did 
either mention the Agency’s legal role as the intelligence service of 
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the National/ Security Council. He objected to the definition of 
national intelligence as solely "integrated departmental intelligence." 
He stated, that Armstrong* s misinterpretations led him to believe that 
the Agency should not enter into the negotiations with the IAC •which 
Armstrong desired. Armstrong's ideas about changes in the organisation 
of the Agency might not materialize. NSC 50 did not require that they 
should. The Agency did not have to establish an Estimates Division. 

At the next IAC meeting on August 19, 19U9, Babbitt's recommenda- 
tions were disregarded and Armstrong's "four papers" referred in their 
entirety to the Standing Committee. The crux of the natter was that 
the State Department wanted ORE to leave the field of major research to 
its own Office of Intelligence Research. The Agency should have only 
"a vary small research staff" to support its small Estimates Division. 
The State Department felt that it had a monopoly on political intelli- 
gence. 

The Standing Committee members from the Defense Department prepared 
a memorandum of their views in common and presented it to the Standing 
Committee on September 8. They considered the Internal organization of 
the Agency to be "the sole responsibility" of the Director. Therefore, 
the natter of an Estimates Division was not appropriate for action by 
the Standing Committee or the IAC unless the Director asked far advice. 
The origi n al State Department proposals should be. referred to ICAPS 
for a comprehensive report. ICAPS should be composed of members supplied 
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by the XAC, but should be under the direction of and responsible to the 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Before Hillenkoetter reported to the Council on his progress with 
the instructions in NSC $0 he called upon ORE for another recording of 
the evidence that cooperation between the XAC and the Agency had failed. 

He received a compilation, buttressed by statements of particular cases, 
on September 30. The compilation was arranged in three parts* obstacles 
resulting from departmental policy; failures of action by the departmental 
services; failures on their part in coordinating reports and es ti mates 
iron the Agency. 
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X - Introduction 
Restraint from Choice : 

Before he made his first report in compliance with the Security 
Council's order of July 7, 19U?, Hillenkoetter was well inferred. He 
had the ORE report, a special report from his Assistant Director of 
Scientific Intelligence, and advices from his legal officers. 

Machle, with supporting evidence, assigned to the indifference 
sind obstruction of the departmental services the inability of the 
Office of Scientific Intelligence to accomplish its mission. He urged 
that a new directive from the Council force the Departments to recognize 
the intent of the National Security Act and give proper authorization 
to the Agency. The power which the National Intelligence Authority 
had granted to Vandenberg on February 12, 1?U7, should be restored. 

The Director should be the "agent" of the Secretaries in the Council. 

The idea must be eliminated that the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
(IAC) was the w 3card of Directors" of the Agency. 

Houston and Pforzheiaer, in the General Counsel's Office, prepared 
two memoranda for Killenlcoetter to consider along with the proposed 
revisions of NSCID 1 (Agency duties and responsibilities) and NSCH) 3 
(production of intelligence). The first, September 27, I9h9, explained 
the Agency' s legal responsibilities under the National Security Act 
and stated the intentions of Congress as understood by Houston and 



Pfcrzheifaer, both of whom had been actively engaged with representatives 
of the Army, Navy, the President, and members of Congress in draf ting 
the statute. Congress, they said, clearly intended to create an 
independent intelligence agency to perform the functions set forth in 
the Act, under only the "broadest type" of guidance from the National 
Security Council. The Agency's duty of advicing tbs Council concerning 
the departmental intelligence activities meant that the Director could 
give positive advice on the "inadequacies, gaps, and overlaps" in the 
entire foreign intelligence field. Congress had given the Director 
the duty of making recommendatibns for the coordination of departmen- 
1^1 jiwtlligence activities. In placing upon the Agency the burden of 
correlating and evaluating intelligence relating to the national secu- 
rity, Congress meant it to have the raw material necessary to perform 
the function. The Agency's right to inspect all other intelligence 
mater i als to the extent recommended by the Council and approved by the 
President showed that Congress's purpose was to have it receive an 
the information it needed to perform its function. Here the Council 
had vitiated the intent of Congress. N5CID 1 had stipulated that the 
Director could inspect such intelligence- materials of intelligence 
only by arrangement with the head of the departmental intelli genc e 
service concerned. The directive should be revised to give the 

Director and Agency proper working control where Congress meant them 
to have it. 

The second paper reached its third draft on October 13. The 
departmental services were holding out "operational" information. 


"eyes only" Reports, and materials which required "special security 
handling . " They invoked the "third agency" rule. It was reasonable, 
but of great disadvantage to estimating in the Agency, to say that they 
were willing to release information to the Agency, but that since they 
could not allow it to pass the information along to another intelligence 
service, particularly a foreign one, they should not let the Agency 
have the information in the first place. They questioned also whether 
the Agency would find a piece of information useful anrf delayed over - 
deliveries to the Agency. There was no system of delivery priorities, 
which meant that materials often arrived after their usefulness had 
passed. 

These papers gave Hilleakoetter the means to take the offensive. 
Also; President Truman had often told Eillenkoetter that he considered 
the Agency his own intelligence service, that he was looking to 
Eillenkoetter to get information for him, and that Hillenkoetter was 
not to care what IAC members thought. 

Eillenkoetter chose not to take the offensive at this tine, pre- 
ferring to await better conditions and to profit from experience and 
from constructive criticism. His nature and training led him to carry 
out orders though he did not agree with them. 

X - i 

Replies to the State Department : 

Eillenkoetter had made the necessary preparations for consolidatirg 
the Office of Special Operations (0S0), the Office of Policy Coordina- 
tion (0?C), and the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations in a 



new Operation^ Division. He finally did not have to break up the 
Office of Operations, since the plan for the Operations Division did 
not succeed. He had reorganized the Agency's fiscal and fi n a ncial 
work in -accordance with McHamey's second report. The Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) had been renamed the 
Coordination, Operations and Policy Staff (CQAPS) and given more 
duties in the Agency. 

He did not approve the establishment of a Coordination Division 
comparable to the Operations Division, preferring to leave the Office 
of Collection and Dissemination as an independent "housekeeping" 
office performing centralized services. This first progress report 
went to the Council on October 10. Undersecretary of State Webb wrote 
to Souers on December 13, stating that it would be helpful if the 
Director were to explain further the estimating and research organiza- 
tion he had set up in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Dulles Group as approved in the HcNaroey Report. 

COAPS reported on "State's Four Papers" as the Defense Department 
Sta n d in g Committee members had proposed in September and rebuffed 
every bid of Armstrong's "Four Papers" for supervision and control 
over the Agency. COAPS should do the staff work on all problems 
brought to the attention of the Intelligence Advisory Corsaittee (IAC). 
Adequate staff study would preclud e the minor disputes between the 
Agency and individual IAC members which had contributed to delay. In 
answer to the familiar statement that the Agency should have free access 
to the plans and programs of the other intelligence agencies aibject 
to "overall departmental regulation," COAPS stated that, saving 


departmental ^ecurity regulations "free access" to departmental plans 
and programs and "free flow" of their materials was essential to a 
national system of intelligence. Coordination could be effected only 
with "full cooperation " from the departmental agencies. 

To Armstrong ' s suggestion that the Agency should refer to the 
departmental services all requests for intelligence other than 
national intelligence, C0A?S replied that departmental est ima tes were 
usually limited to the viewpoints of the Departments concerned and 
would not necessarily meet the requirements of the original requestor. 
The Agency had been placed in the "Executive Structure" to enable it 
to prepare national intelligence estimates objectively, without the 
necessity of referring or deferring to established policy. 

To the proposal that the Agency assist the departmental service 3 
in meeting their responsibilities, CQAPS replied that such "coordination 
was unsound and an exception to the Agency’s "normal operating practices 
The Agency was the recipient of f in a n cial allotments from the Depart- 
ments rather than the dispenser of funds. The Agency did not and 

could not prepare a budget for anything but "contingency" cases of this 
nature. 

The Agency could not accept the statement in Armstrong's second 
paper that national intell ig ence applied only to intelligence which 
was interdepartmental in substance. The Agency was an institution 
created by Congress with definite functions. The production of 
national intelligence was the Director's business in accordance with 
NSCD 1. National intelligence transcended the "competency, capacity. 
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and policies" of any Department and was not simply editing and joining 

’ i 

departmental products. The II C might dissent to an estimate, but had 
no right to stop it. They did not have collective responsibility. 

Armstrong's provision in his third paper that, aside from national 
intelligence, the Agency should produce intelligence reports only in 
fields cf common concern "on the advice of the IAC" was too restrictive 
and contrary to the Act of Congress. Neither the Director nor the IAC 
could set aside the Director's obligation to comply with requests from 
the President and the Security Council. It was easy to say that 
fields of "common concern" were those which did not fall wholly within 

-he responsibility of any one Department or Agency. The best coordina- * 

tion was not achieved by "delineation" of fields. The precedent of 

the Scientific Intelligence Committee just created for interdepartmental 

planning and coordination seemed applicable to economic matters. * 

COAPS proposed that the Director should establish a similar Economic 
Intel li gence Committee. 

To the recommendation in Armstrong's fourth paper th at there ^ 

should be study and recommendation to the IAC on "political summaries" 

COAPS replied that the Agency's Daily and Weekly Summaries were usurp- 
ing nobody! s functions. If those for whom there wore designed no * 

longer had use for than, they could be abandoned without further 
study. 

On December 27 H 1. 1 l eak oetter made his second progress report and ^ 

took up as listed in KcNamey' s Report the "particular intelligence 
questions" requiring an answer within six months. 

C 
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Concerning scien-i^ic intelligence, Hillenkoetter reported that 
the Office of Scientific Intelligence had been established in January, 
I9h9, and the interdepartmental Scientific Intelligence Committee on 
October -28, 19U9. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) had accepted membership 
in the IAC to coordinate domestic intelligence and related matters with 
foreign intelligence. 0S0 was working closely with the FBI. 

Concerning -political summaries,* Hillenkoetter said that the 
Agency must continue reporting on current developments. He discussed 
the monitoring by the Foreign Broadcast Information Division, the con- 
tinuing survey of foreign language publications and their foreign con- 
respondents, and groups which were being Vian^i ^y the 

regional Agency offices in the large cities of the country. There was 
closer liaison with the FBI, concerning individual aliens and counter- 
espionage, and with the Army concerning closer coordination of secret 
intelligence in occupied areas of the Far East and Europe. Concerning 
Webb 1 s inquiry of December 13, Hillenkoetter stated that he did not 
adopt the suggestions in the Dulles Beport of a small Estimates 
Division and a separate Research and Reports Division engaging prima- 
rily in economic investigation. He preferred to reorganize the Office 
of Reports and Estimates and to retain both functions of research and 
estimating under the control of a single officer responsible to him. 

The geographical and functional division chiefs would form an 
Estimates Production Board. Each ORE regional division was to have 
its own Estimates Staff. Each staff would produce "national 
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intclligence estimates” within its own areas. There was also a cen- 
tral research group consisting of the Map Division, the National 
Intelligence Survey Division, and the Plans and Policy Staff. 


X - ii 



Using the major theme of "cooperation* in national estimating, 
the State and Defense Departments moved to the offensive in the spring 
of 1950. Sponsored by Under Secretary of State Webb, a staff study 
largely written by General Magruder on assignment for the Secretary of 
Defense was to go directly to the National Security Council, after 
Hillenkoetter had seen it and had an opportunity to express his views. 

The Agency arrangements for an Estimates Production Board had 
fallen short of the Estimates Group which Hillenkoetter had announced 
in his "cements" of February, 19k9. The Board and the Central 
He search Group did not premise correlation and syntheses of widely 
gathered materials, the concerted thinking which the advocates of cen- 
tral intelligence had the right to expect, nor did the Board ha ndl e the 
"program of production" efficiently. The Stout Committee reported 
that such a program was essentially the task of a single authority. 

Sut four of its members held in dissent that the several heads of the 
geographical and functional divisions in CEE, individ ually , were tbs 
ones to decide what estimates djould be produced. 

The record has shown that Babbitt and Hillenkoetter took the 
Dulles Grovp investigators seriously, tried to help them, and sought ' 
improvement from their findings. The record has also shown that both 
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reluctance, the resistance, and obstruction which they 
often met in dealing with the departmental intelligence services. On 
behalf of these agencies the State and Defense Departments launched as 
sharp an attack on the central intelligence organization as had 
occurred since 1?U3. 



The "Webb Plan- would take National Estimating away from ORE and 
deposit it in the custody of the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
(IAC). The IAC would also take charge of Current Intelligence. The 
National Intelligence Group (NIG) was to be an organic part of the 
Agency and would be divided into a National Estimates Staff (NZS) and 
a Current Intelligence Staff (CIS). These staffs were to be staffed 
by persons iron the various departments. They were to do the work on 
detail for the IAC, cooperating with each other whenever their prob- 
lems were related. 


If the "Webb Plan's" ideas concerning the IAC prevailed, that 
committee would take over most of the Director's functions under the 
Act of 19U7. He would be only the general manager for a board of 
directors, though always burdened with responsibility to the higher 
authority in the National Security Council. The IAC should initiate 
national intelligence retirements, advise the Director on the desira- 
oility and feasibility of national estimates and studies which he 
might initiate, and review the drafts by the NES. Through its chair- 
man, the Director, the IAC should maintain contact with the Staff of 
the Security Council, with the planning agencies of the Government, 
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and should maintain close liaison with the Joint Intelligence C ommi ttee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Further, the IAC should leep under 
"continuing review" all critical current intelligence in order to be 
prepared- "to draw national significant conclusions" fran that intelli- 
gence. Such conclusions should be recommended without delay to the 
Director for transmission to "key executive officials." Nothing was 
said about his having any discretion in the matter. The IAC would 
have the power to recommend to the Director the nature and specifica- 
tions of current summaries and reports and henceforth should be 
responsible for conducting all discussions with foreign In tellig ence 
agencies regarding combined estimates. Except the NIG, no Agency 
office would produce intelligence in fields of "common concern" unless 
directed by the National Security Council. The plan declared that the 
other IAC members were responsible in no less degree than the Director 
to support "with their full resources" the mechanism for accomplishing 
national intelligence objectives, but called for no action on the part 
of anybody if they did not give that support. When the heads of the 
several agencies had final drafts of national estimates or studies and 
recommended them to the Director, then ha became responsible. 

Webb sent Magruder's study to Hillenkoetter on July 7, 19$0, 
after the North Korean invasion of South Korea. Under these trying 
conditions, OHS was expected to produce estimates as fast as they were 
demanded. Babbitt brought together representatives from the geographi- 
cal and functional divisions and from the Global Survey Group into a 
Special Staff under his c hairmans hip. This created a staff devoted 
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exclusively to estimating, since during the emergency its members were 
released iron other duties. The Special Staff might have proved its 
worth, but was given neither time nor situation for the develooment. 

The State and Defense Departments were pressing the "Webb Plan" in the 
midst of the Xorean War. The Administration came into the contro- 
versy over the Central Intelligence Agency. In the end it set aside 
the "Webb Plan," but did so in a way to make the retention of ORE dif- 
ficult, let alone the development of any of its promising institutions. 

President Truman appointed General Walter B. Smith as Director of 
Central Intelligence. Hillenkoetter, who had requested return to 
active duty in the Navy, would stay until Smith could take charge. 

Agency General Counsel Houston gave the "Webb Plan" a critical 
reading. His marginal notes narrowed the Magruder concept of the IAC 
to functions of advice and confined the issue to one of conflict 
between the IAC and the Director, as it had always been. It was not 
supposed to be a body of consent. Houston therefore objected to all 
features of the plan involving internal changes, which might of course 
be made if the Director saw fit to adopt the suggestions. The Council 
might add to the functions of the Agency under the Acta of 19U7 and 
19U9, but could not take away functions which Congress had assigned to 
the Agency and to its head. Congress had no intention that the IAC 
should have administrative powers over the Agency. 

On July 26, 19$0, the Agency replied to Webb's letter of July 7, 
with an accompanying proposal of a new KSCID 1 on the duties and 
responsibilities of the Agency. They gave him a positive program for 



■the improvement of national estimating, which, however, was program to 
extend the Jurisdiction of the Agency and to strengthen its inherent 
powers of direction, management, and inspection. They had received 
rather unexpected support from Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, who 
declared that the Agency should have final responsibility for coordina- 
ting both the collection and processing of materials and should have 
corresponding authority. Hillenkoetter and his aides asked Webb to 
remember that the .principle of collective responsibility had no basis 
in the Acts of Congress and that it had been expressly disavowed by 
the Security Council when adopting KcNamey's Report as NSC $ 0 • They 
held that the directives, orders, and decisions concerning the 
Government's intelligence activities which came ft* on the Director 
should be considered as emanating ffram the Security Council. The 
Director would be the Council's executive .agent and would have the 
authority which he had possessed under the President's Directive of 
January 22, 19li6, to inspect departmental operations as well as their 
materials of intelligence. The Director might appoint such advisory 
committees as he deemed necessary in carrying out the functions of the 
Agency. Other provisions in the new "basic directive" followed this 
principle consistently through the details of coordination, collection, 
production, and dissemination of intelligence. The Departments and 
agencies would have responsibilities to the Central Int ellig ence 
Agency. The "third agency" rule should be abrogated as far as the 
Central Intelligence Agency was concerned. The Director's specific 
requests should have first priority with the Departments and agencies. 
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With minor changes (August Hi) Hillenkoetter and Houston met with 
nagruder on August 21 to discuss the whole matter. Magruder abandoned 
for all practical purposes the position which he had taken in the 
"Webb Plan* on behalf of the IAC. But the whole matter had become 
academic by September 1, since Souers, as special adviser to the 
President, had informed Hillenkoetter that no commitments or agreements 

affecting the Agency should be completed prior to the arrival of the 
new Director. ■ 

x - iii 

Advices to Smith : 

Houston informed Smith that his problems were the same as 
Vandenberg * s and Hillenkoetter. s. In coordinating the ' Departmental 
intelligence activities as prescribed by the Acts of Congress, Smith 
would find that the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) acted as if 
i„ were a board of directors. But the Security Council itself had 
that function. The recommendations which were going to the Council 
were not recommendations from tho Agency as contemplated by the law, 
but were "watered- down compromises" in an attempt to gain the complete 
support of the IAC. In other words, for the sake of harmony in the 
effort to develop cornea responsibility among the departmental intel- 
ligence services and the Agency, Hillenkoetter had not exercised the 
power which Congress had given him. Smith had the choice, therefore. 




of following this path or of trying to exert authority, possibly 
angering the IAC, and drying up already sluggish Departmental sources 
of intelligence. 

Smith would find the Agency encountering difficulties in produc- 
ing estimates, because the departmental services withheld information 
and because of departmental procedures in concurrence and dissent. 
Coordination might take months. Departmental bias b u dget ar y 
interests often affected deliberation upon the facts. Dissents were 
frequently "unsubstantial, quibbling." 

The Agency's status in relation to President and Council must be 
redefined and clarified. Raations with the FBI must be improved. 

The State and Defense Departments must not have "policy control" over 
*he Agency in the field of "unconventional warfare." 3he Agency's 
clandestine operations should not be separated in two offices. 

Failure of coordination of overt intelligence in the field was owing 
both to competition among the Departments and to a lack of Agency 
planning and action. Nuclear energy and other special subjects had 
v-eir own problems. Smith would have also to give urgent thought at 

any moment to the Agency relations with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
event of war. 

The solution to these problems, said Houston, lay in a grant of 
adequate authority to the Director and Agency by the President and 
Security Council. There was no longer any point to reliance 
■spirit of cooperation and good will," 


upon a 
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Smith/ received other advices on October 10 from Babbitt and 
others in the Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), at the request of 
the new Deputy Director, William H. Jackson. They warned Jackson that 
. .he "end in view" could not be accomplished by reorganization within 
the Agency alone. The departmental intelligence services would have 
to supply adequate "research support" and a "cooperative attitude," 
which, fraa past experiences, would be hard to get. There would have 
to be more insistence on the part of the President and the Security 
Council than in the past. The "patent defect of a Joint committee 
system" must be avoided. All concerned must understand that the 
Director "at his level" and the Assistant Director, Office of Estimates, 
within his jurisdiction, had the power of decision regarding both form 

and content of an estimate, once they had heard all pertinent evidence 
and argument. 

They proposed a full-time Coordination and Liaison Staff composed 
of State, War, Navy, and Air Force representatives; a member of the 
Agency's Office of Research or part-time representation of its compo- 
nents; a Staff A s sistant for the Agency on the Security Council Staff, 
and similar agency representatives with the Office of the Defense 
Secretary and the Joint Intelligence Committee under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. There should be an Executive Secretariat. This Staff would 
represent Departmental interests in the Estimates Office and that 
Office's interests in the departmental intelligence agencies. The 
Staff would help the Director with the program for producing estimates, 
with obtaining effective compliance with requests, and with reviewing 
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the estimates prior to their submission to the Director and the IAC. 
Babbitt and the others were dissatisfied with representation on the 
Security Council Staff by the chief of the Interdepartmental Coordina- 
ting and Planning Staff ( I CAPS) , who, they felt, had not kept the two 
institutions in close touch and at times had taken sides aginst the 
Agency. They proposed to replace him with a representative from OEE 
or its successor. 

They proposed a Current Intelligence Division within the new 
Office of Estimates. This would produce the Daily Sunsaary and other 
reviavs, have custody of "sensitive material," and maintain the 
"situation room" and the "off-hours watch." It should have five 
regional divisions. 

There should be a non-regional Functional Division of scientists, 
economists ^.nd geographers. There should be a General Division, with 
a s mall number of analysts with "broad competence rather than particu- 
lar specialization." 

Another Jackson request brought advice on the revision of NSC 
10-2 far Smith's advantage. Houston and Pf orzheimer, in the General 
Counsel's Office, and Wisner, Assistant Director in charge of the 
Office of Policy Coordination, prepared a list of changes. It should 
be expressly stated that the Agency should plan and conduct covert 
operations. The Director's authority over them should be unquestioned* 
in both peace and war.. The Director should recover hi* authority over 
the nomination of the Assistant Director. The Director alone should 
be responsible £or seeing that covert operations were consistent with 
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policies and with overt activities. He sho uld be 
free to deal directly with the Joint Chiefs of Staff when making plans 
for covert operations in wartime. The Department agencies responsible 
for planning economic warfare should plan in coordination with the 
Agency, but the Agency should conduct "all such covert operations." 

I - iv 

( The General »s Reforms i 

Smith did not take the proffered advice concerning NSC 10-2, but 
instead reached agreement with the State and Defense Departments. The 
understanding was that no further consideration would be given to any 
proposed changes in the Council directives. Souers had arranged that 
Smith should have direct and regular access to the President. 

C. Smith gave oral instructions to Wisner, Assistant Director in 

charge of the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC). He was to notify 
the State, Defense, and Joint Chiefs of Staff representatives with 
< whom he did business that the ''Memorandum of Interpretation," dated 

August 12, 19U8, entitled "Implementation of NSC 10-2," and signed by 
Hillenkoetter, was no longer applicable. Wisner was to say that there 
(, was no i^e^te necessity for revising NSC 10-2 to make OPC fully 

responsive to Smith' s authority and command. Smith acknowledged the 
wisdom of having OPC continue to receive "advice and policy guidance" 
frcm the State and Defense Departments, but this would cone to the 
Agency and not pass directly from the Departments to OPC. 

On October 20, 1950, Smith gave much the same information in his 
first meeting with the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC). This 
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vas significant, far advice regarding covert operations had come to 
the Agency from the interested Departments through specially chosen 
representatives and not through the IAC. At this meeting Smith gave 
the impression that he would take IAC members into his counsel with 
regard to general Agency problems other than those of their imme diate 
concern. He also told them that he did not intend, as recommended by 
the Dulles Report and directed in NSC $0, to consolidate OPC, the 
Office of Special Operations (0S0), and the Contact Branch of the 
Office of Operations, since he felt that the merger was neither prac- 
tical or advisable at that time and that coordination could be 
achieved by more effective cooperation without merger. The National 
Security Council had approved this on October 12, thus virtually 
rescinding its August U, 19li9, action. General Cabell, Director of 
Intelligence for the Air Force, was pleased with the new attitude 
towards the IAC, but might have remarked that Smith had not asked the 
IAC for advice before proceeding, but had told it what he had done. 

Concerning Agency financial problems, Smith felt as free as both 
Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter to make changes without consulting the 
IAC. He continued Hillenkoetter <s policy of fiscal and financial cen- 
tralized administration, gathering everything into one Finance Office 
under a Comptroller responsible to a Deputy Director for Administration. 

The transformation of the Coordination, Operations and Policy 
Staff (CQAPS) into an office under an Assistant Director undeniably 
responsible to the Director was swift and easy. The original concept 
of the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (JCAPS) under 
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Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter and its successor CQAPS had not worked in 
practice. By a general order, December 13, 1950, Jar.es Q. Reber became 
Acting Assistant Director for Intelligence Coordination and in consequence 
of nis office Secretary to the IAC. His supporting stqff was chosen as 
he recommended and not because they were representatives of Departments. 
Ibis became the coordinating facility of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in its intelligence activities with the Departments and other 
agencies* 

The research elements in the old Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE) became the nucleus for the new Office of Research and Reports 
(ORR). It would support the Office of National Estimates (ONE) and take 
care of other services of “common concern." Colonel Lovell « 3 idea 
that the United States should know everything about the Soviet Union 
and its satellites thus had grown until the Agency was on the point of 
establishing a separate office to engage primarily in economic research 
and to concentrate that effort almost exclusively upon the USSR and 
satellites. ORR came into existence by Regulation No. 70, December 1, 

1950. To handle the problem of correlation of the study of "foreign 
economics" in the Government the Security Council, on March 3 , 1950, 
adopted the December 30, 19U9, COAPS recommendation for the establish- 
ment of an interdepartmental Economic Intelligence Committee. NSCIL 
1? (June 22, 1951) established the Economic Intelligence Committee, 
with the Assistant Director, ORR, as chairman. 

Smith found that in the reorganization the necessary provision 
for current intelligence had failed to appear. Babbitt and the others 
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had proposed 4 Current Intelligence Division in their Office of Estimates 
to take care of the Daily Summary, the situation room, and the twenty- 
four-hour watch in the Agency, as it participated in the Interdepart- 
mental Watch Committee at the Pentagon. Smith wanted such institu- 
tions in the Agency, but not in the new ONE. The Office of Current 


Intelligence was established on January 11, 1951. Kin gman Douglass 
became the Assistant Director on January 19, 1951. 

Smith told the IAC meeting on October 20, 1950, that the IAC mast 
be “geared for rapid cooperative work" and therefore must include "the 
best intelligence brains in the nation." He then recapitulated (frcra 
a memorandum by Jackson) the provisions in the National Security Act 
of 1917 for correlating and evaluating national intelligence and for 
departmental intelligence. He asserted that a national intelligence 
estimate ought to "reflect the coordination" of the best intelligence 
opinion based on "all available" information. He made no specific 
mention of the necessity that the departmental services supply infor- 
mation on United States capabilities and intentions if the estimates 
were to be truly national. "Ultimate approval," according to:, the 
minutes of the meeting,, should rest upon the "collective judgment" of 
the highest intelligence officers in the various departmental 
agoncies. 


Smith then announced his proposed ONE, which would be the heart 
of the Agency and of the national intelligence machinery. ORR would 
confine its activities to specific assignments by National Security 
Council directives as services of "common concam." To obtain the 
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"collaboration" of experts and the "cooperation" of the Departments, 
Smith called upon the IAC to take the responsibility for "a list of 
required national estimates in order of priority." The departmental 
chiefs should be responsible in particular estimates for determining 
"a frame of reference and the assumptions" upon which the es tima te was 
based. One should then produce the first draft and look after its mod- 
ification and development through discussion among the interested 
agencies until the estimate went to the IAC for final discussion and 
approval or statements of dissent. For "crisis estimates" Smith wished 
to summon special IAC meetings. 

Ol'E came formally into existence on November 13, 1950, by a 
general order announcing the appointment of William L. Danger as 
Assistant Director for National Estimates. Zn Office was organized 
intoi National Estimates Board; Estimates Staff; Support Staff. 

Smrth selected the personnel of the Board. A General Group of the 
istinates Staff would be responsible for the "draft estimates." 

Expert knowledge would come from the Specialist Group of the Staff. 

In audition, there would be a Panel of Consultants, who would confer 
with Board members on the most important est ima tes. 

Langer reviewed the situation after the first eight months. The 
Board directed the production of national intelligence estimates, 
including the setting of priorities (which Smith had intended that the 
IAC should do). After the IAC approved the sched uling , 0 r the Board 
decided upon the urgency, ONE was "more appropriately identified" as 
an integral part of the "interagency mechanism" in produ cing a given 



estimate. /There was complete cooperation between the Board and the 
several intelligence organizations of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments. Meetings occurred at every stage from the "statement of the 
problem", to the final draft for submission to the IAC. Langer con- 
sidered that the "important advance" was the " active cooperation has 
displaced reluctant and marg i nal participation ." Consequently, as he 
saw it, "top policy makers" now attached "real importance" to the 
estimates. This had not formerly been so* 

The solution may have been found as Houston had suggested. The 
General saw the President often. Could word havo gone around that at 
last there was "a grant of adequate authority" for this instrument of 
government? Uncertainty over Korea gave Smith decided advantage. Now 
the Director could use "coordination by direction," ratter than having 
to rely upon "a spirit of cooperation and -good will." 
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19l*0, July - August 

First Donovan mission to Europe 

191*0, December - 19Ul, Kerch 
Second Donovan mission to Europe 


19l*l, Spring - Fall 

Establishment of Foreign Information Service, Research and Analysis 
Branch, Vis ual Presentation Bra nch, Oral Intelligence Service, undercover 
collection, special Activities K & L funds ( sub- 

versive operations^^^^^^^^^^ 

191*1, June 10 

Donovan* a memorandum to the President proposing the creation of the 
Service of Strategic Information 

19l*l, June 25 

Presidential order appointing Donovan Coordinator of Strategic Information 
191*1, July 11 

Presidential order creating Office of Coordinator of Information 
191*1, Fall 

Creation of Army-Navy Joint Intelligence Committee 


19l*l, December 22 

Donovan* s paper on the British Commando System 


191*2, March 

Joint Psychological Warfare Committee created by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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19lx2, June 13 

Presidential order creates Office of Strategic Services, places it 
under Joint Chiefs of Staff ' p^ceo « 


19U2, June ZL 


Joint Chiefs of Staff reorganise Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
Donovan chai man * 


191x2, August 25 

Magruder submits "Proposed Plan for Joint Intelligence Bureau" 

19lx2, December 22 

Joint Chiefs of Staff abolish Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
give its functions to the Office of Strategics s*rri n .. * 


191x2, Deceuber 22 




19 1x3, Winter 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) create Joint Intelligence Collection Agencies 
191x3, January 19 

Joint Chiefs of Staff support Aray and Navy position re sardine release of 
information to Office of Strategic Services (OSS) * rtlw 0 f 

3-91x3, July 30 

i}7cs m "• s - •nOm to 



19Li3, September 17 

Donovan gives details of his plan to Gen. Walter B. Smith 
19li3> October 27 

Joint Chiefs of Staff make final revision of intelligence functions of 
Office of Strategic Services 

19 hli. Fall 

Joint Intelligence Staff (JIS) produces "services plan" and "civilian 
plan" for permanent national intelligence service 

19Ui, November 18 

Donovan submits to Preside!* final draft of his plan for "permanent world- 
wide intelligence servioe” 

19liUj December 22 ' 

Joint Intelligence Committee begins work of perfecting "services" and 
"civilian" plans. Produces its plan within a week. 

19Ui> December 26 

Donovan leaves for Europe having rejected "services plan" and accented 
most of "civilian plan" , v 

19lt$, January 9 

White House conference. Truman decides in favor of JCS plan. Indicates 
Souers to become first DCI 

19lx5, January 18 

Joint Strategic Survey Committee* a Report accepts JIC plan as superior 
to Donovan* s project ^ 

19l;i>* February 9 

Leak to the press of Donovan* a plan and JIC plan 




- a - 

19U5, April 5 - May 16 

Donovan* a exchanges of letters with departmental secretaries concerning 
proposed new intelligence agency 



19hS, May 25, 27 4 

Wartime commanders reply to inquiry of house appropriations conaittee 
concerning use of OSS in Pacifis 

19 U5, August 25 I 

Budget Bureau advises Donovan continuation of OSS unlikely 

19ii5, Fall 

I 

State Department plan 


19U5, September 19 

JCS revive their plan, send it to Secretaries of War and Navy 


19li5, Septenber 20 

«id of OSS by Presidential order. Research and Analysis and Presentation 
Branches went to State Department, all other activities to War Department 
were Strategic Services Unit est abli shed 


C 


€ 


19 September 20 

Tjraan directs Byrnes to taka lead in developing comprehensive foreign 
intelligence system, and to form interdepartmental group to make plans 

19U5, September 20 

Budget Bureau plan fer new intelligence organisation 
19ii5, September 20 

Bureau of the Budget, Confidential Report on Intelligence and Security 
Ac wiTrlfcjtca o£ th# GoY*z*x2SMiot * 


IV < 


* V i v 


.n r»->» 
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19li5, October 16 


Farrestsl, Patterson, Byrnes meet; agree that any central intelligence 
agency should report to then rather than to the President 

I9h$ f October 22 

?g^ r ?° ° I1 ( -" ,r) Cmd.tU, to ro=o™nd ploo for e®t»l 

19liJ>, October 22 

Eberstadt report published, including section on military intelligence 
19li5> October - December 

“ rkl0 * "“ 1UM *«■*«*•• Pl« ^ InUUf. 


19 U5, November 3 
Lovett committee reports 

19li5> November 3 lj 

William H* Jackson KBgM 
plan for permanant oentr 

I9h$, Ncvenber - December 
State Department plan 

19b6, January 22 


ence arg 


subni'ts 


Souers took office January 22 as DCX # Left June io, 19 ^ 
19li6, January 22 

Presidents directive establishes Central Intelligence Group 


( 



19li6, February - March 

Interdepartmental committee studies problem, recomnends that Strategic 
Services Unit (SSU) ehould be partly liquidated, partly taken over by 
CXG * 


1916, February 5 

NIA began February S and ceased to exist September 20, 19U7 
19 i6, February $ 

First National Intelligence Authority (NIA) meeting 


19b6, February 8 

National Intelligence Authority Directive #lt 
Governing the Central Intelligence Group (CIO) 


Policy and Procedures 


< 


( 


< 


4 


19^6, February 8 


National Intelligence Authority Directive #2* 
of the Central Intelligence Group (C TO ) 


Organisation & Functions 


f 


19U6, February 26 


"White House Bill" for National Security Council and Central Intelligenc 

irsSiZi: preM - Bin fop Nationja iMm9 ^li-hme^s 


C 


19li6, March U 

CIG Administrative Order organising Central Reports Staff (CRS) 


I9li6, March U 




C 


19U6, March 30 

S’!/? m V f #W8 °° ^P 08 " 1 Executive Order "Directing the 

c “ rdl “ ti ‘" * *-*«» ten- 



c 
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19L6, April 2 

NIA Directive #Lt Policy on Liquidation of SSU 
19 U6, June 7 

Souera* final report u DCI 
1916, June 10 

Vaaderiberg took office June 10 u DCI. Left May 1, 19U7 
1916, July 19 . 

Office of Reports and Estimate* (ORE) replaces Central Reports Staff (CHS) 



1916, Summer - mid-October 

Liquidation of SSU except for those personnel, undercover agents, and 
foreign stations taken over by CIO 

1916, July 8 

NIA Directive Functions of the DCI 


1916, July 11 

Galloway replaces Fortier as Assistant Director for Special Operations 


1916, July 20 

Vanderiberg abolishes Central Plannir* Staff (CPS) 


191*6, July 20 

Vandenberg establishes the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planninr 
Staff (ICAPS) 1 


1916, July 26 


NIA Directive #6t Prevision fbr Coordinating the Acquisition of Foreizn 
Publications 




Establishment of contact control register and CIO field offices for 
foreign intelligence from domestic sources 

191*7 , January 2 

Nil Directive #7t Coordination of Collection Activities 


191*7, January 10 

Vandenberg-Budi agreement for cooperation concerning scientific intelligence 
19l*7, January 20 

Wright becoses Executive and Deputy Director 
191*7, February 12 

National Intelligence Authority defines concept of national int elligenc e 
191*7, February 12 

Ninth^meeting of the Nil. Vandehberg receives authority as "executive 

191*7, February 12 * 

Directive fB: National Intelligence Requirements « C hina 

19l*7, February 17 

AuthSitv tt6r * ppr9r * d M director by President and National Int ellig ence 



< 


< 


4 


i 


c 


€ 


c 


c 


19U7, February 18 




to*CI0 er ^ infealli £ enee &*!*** of the Manhattan Engineer District 


19lx7, March 28 

Establishment of Nuclear Energy Group in the Scientific Branch of the 
Office of Reporta and Estimates (QBE) 


I9li7, April 18 

NIA Directive #9t Coordination of Intelligence Activities. Related 
Foreign Atomic Developments and Potentialities 



* 


19U7, May 1 

Hillenkoetter took office May 1 as DCI. Left October 7, 1#0 


19lx7, June 26 

Last meeting of National Intelligence Authority 


19li7, July 2 6 

National Security Act becomes lav 


19 1x7, July 2 6 

Effective date of National Security Council 



19 1x7, September 16 


m Directive Jll, Action by the Intelligence Advisory Board on 
Matters Submitted to the NTl 



< 
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19li7, September 20 
Hillenkoetter takes office as Director of Central Inte llig ence ' 

19b7, September 2 6 

First Meeting of National Security Council 
19li7, October 31 

State Department -withdraws its representative from Joint Intelligence 
Committee and Joint Intelligence Staff, considers Director of Central 
Intelligence and CIA the proper channel for Joint action between State 
and the Joist Chiefs 

19lx7j December 8 

Meeting of Hillenkoetter with Forrestal, the Secretaries and their 
intelligence chiefs. State Department representative, and Souera, 
Forrestal backs Hillenkoetter in his concept of strong directorship 

19U7 , December 12 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive (NSdD) fit Duties 
and Responsibilities 

19U7, December 12 

NSCID #b National Intelligence Objectives 
19U7, December 12 

NSCID #?j Espionage and Counterespionage Operations 
19li7, Decerrber 12 

NSCID #61 Foreign Wireless and Radio Monitoring 



4 


4 


< 


< 


C 


C 


c 


c 
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19U7, Decenber 17 

National Security Council Action (NSC) 1*-A: Assignment of Conduct of 
Corert Psychological Operation Against the Communist Powers to the 
Central Intelligence Agency 

19H7, December 22 

Hillenkoetter instructs Colonel Galloway, Assistant Director in the 

S2i C JJL?2 L *i Operations, to organise a "Foreign Information Branch." 
This became the Special Procedures Groupt for false publications, black 
radio, etc. (U.S. origin concealed) ' oxacic 

19li8, January 13 

Security Council establishes the Intelligence Surrey Group (Dullea- 
Jackaon-Correa Committee ("Dulles Group")) ' ' 

19U8, January 13 

NSCID #2: Coordination of Collection Activities Abroad 

19 U8, January 13 

NSCID #3« Coordination of Intelligence Production 
19li8, February-Kirch 

of r * sirtanc * to and/or cooperation with 
Dulles Grp up which, by terms of Souers 1 memorandum, was to examine 
departmental intelligence organisations 

19U8, February $ 

DCI li/li National Intelligence Objectives 
19li8, February 9 

Report on CIA to Hillenkoetter by She mu n lent 


19 k8, February 12 

NSCID #7: Doaestie Exploitation 



19li8, February 13 

Souers memorandum to Dulles Group authorizing then to proceed with Survey 

o i f!T A * 



i 


19li8 # March $ 


Director of Central Intelligence Directive (DCI) il/lt 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee 


Procedures for 


( 


19li8, March 30 

Pan-American Conference opens in Bogota 


i 


19li8, April 9 

Assassination of Jorge Galtan in Bogota, Beginning of Bogota riots ( 


19U8, April 12 


Hill enkoet ter accepts Atomic Energy Commission 
of foreign atomic energy intelligence 


plan for improving evaluation 


19U8, May 3 


Interim Report #1 by Dulles Group 



19U8, May 13 

Operations^ ° I "" fc ** ^ Dull#8 ( s ««***’Xat«lli«ence and Covert 


19li8, toy 2$ 

*Sn£tiS° er * Phl0 * 1 tot * “ Sci « ntla ' ®4 Technological 


( 


c 


c 


( 






(«.. 


( 


i 


192x8^ June - September 

Eberstadt Committee Investigation of CIA: Hearings and Report 


191:8, June 18 

sfbo^e’ H« r ^? ati0n 0f COTert Psychological Operations. Added 

eva ® uation # ^ guerrilla action and under*, 
ground resistance to functions given under K 5Q ii^A 


191:8, July 1 

NSem ;?9t Communications Intellig enc e 


19L8, July 8 

iS^th^L i ta ?< dard °P«r atin 5 Procedures for Departmental Participation 
in the Production and Coordination of National Intelligence ^ 


19U8, September 1 

2SSST5S* ® ■—* o^ r . „ 


191:8, September 13 

~ *» *•*-* 

i 

191:8, October 2$ 

DCI 2 /lx Implementation of Coordination of Collection Plea 
191:8, December 31 

Zstabliahaent of Office of Scientific Intelligence 

19lt9, January 1 

Dulles Group Report appears 



< 


- lli - 

19h9, January 18 

NSOD #10: Collection of Foreign Scientific and Technological Data 

191:9, February 21: 

Atonic Energy Commie sion C omenta on Dullea Deport 

19U9, February 25 

Amy Conmente on Dullea Report 

191:9, February 28 

Hilleiucoetter* a n Coramente" on Dullea Report aent to NSC 
191$, March 1 

lir Force Commenta on Dullea Report 
191:9, March 3 

Joint Chiefa of Staff Consnanta on Dullea Report 
191$, March ii 

Na-vy Conmenta on Dullea Report 

% 

191:9, April U 

State Department Conmenta on Dullea Report 
19b9, June 20 

CLA Act of 19U9 become a law 
191$, July 1 

McNamey Report submitted to National Security 'Council 






< 


4 


4 
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19li9, July 7 


NS C deel-des that new Operations Division in CIA (merger of Office of 
fjSf 1 J p !!*‘' i ® ns '' oi Policy Coordination, Contact Branch of 

a^fneh °P«ra.t 1 ons) shall not include Foreign Broadcast Inforaation 
f to study and report on Dulles recommendation 
for separate administration" within CIA for Operations Division 

19U9, July 7 

^ *— - 1 - 

19h$, July 7 

KSCID #1 (Revised) : Duties and Responsibilities 
1919, July 19 

*?>»!* to M*1H (iMlrtcat Director Office of Ecport. cod 
etlaatoa) i tnaljilo of OKI Production, idth Oonolorton»rVlr»t Koport" 

19fc9, July 22 

McNamey reports, reaffirming "separate administration* idea 
I9h9, August 2 

“State »s Four Papers" presented to Hillenkoetter. State baHe—/* 
aspects of NSC 50 portrayed in these papers should be inmleMirted ■*. 

19li9, August U 

fZSSZSS*- ot pr ° po "“ Op * r * tlo ' u vtth .^«t. 


19U9, Septacber 20 

trsc ss 
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i 

19U9, October 1 



Interdepartmental Coordinating And Planning Staff (ICAPS) renamed the 
Coordination, Operations and Policies Staff (CO APS), giren no re duties 
in CIA. 


19li9, October 10 

HiUenkoetter‘3 first progress report to Security Council aceordii* to 
Council Directive of July 7, 19^9 

19li9, October 28 

Establishment of interdepartmental Scientific Intelligence Committee 


19U9, October 28 

DCI 3/3 » Scientific Intelligence 

I 

19U9, Decenber 27 

Hillenkoetter*s second progress report 
1950, January 6 

NSCED #11: Security of Information and Intelligence Sources and Methods 


1950, January 6 

r '* Uel * ir awn- 


1950, January 19 

HSdD #1 (ReTiaecfc Duties and Responsibilities 
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1950, March 3 



1950, March 7 
Stout Committee Report 

1950, May I 

HKL£!!f St ”' ly '‘ “*» f "cooparation" in nation* 


1950, July 7 

Hillenkoetter receives Webb Staff Study 



1950, July 26 


Sd ^2 S ^owe^^f 8 Sl4 r0p05ing strengthening of CIA jurisdiction 


1950, August 15 

»■*•«—** 


Visitors Interested 


1950, August 29 


Houston naasrondu. to Haiti dasorlMa* CU problo„. 


recommendations 


'v\_ v- jsrsn 


■ 18 » 


2tt 


1950, September 28 

DCI U/2i Priority List of Critical National Intelligence Objectives 
1950, October 5 

Houston, Pforsheiaar, Visner recommendation* for Smith to Jackson for 
revision of NSC 10-2 

1950, October 7 

Smith took office October 7 as DCI. Left February 26, 1953 
1950, October 10 

° rrj L C * ^ Repo f5* “ d EatiBatea recommendations to Smith concerning estimates 
production problems 

1950, October 20 

Sirith, vith Security Council approval of October 12, informs Intelligence 
Advisory Committee that he will not create the Operations Division 

1950, November 13 

Establishment of the Office of National Estimates 
1950, December 1 

Research and Reports from research elements 
in old Office of Reports and Estimates 


1950, Decesfeer 13 

Office of Intelligence Coordination (CIA) replaces COAPS 
0 . 

1951, January 11 

Establishment of Office of Current Intelligence' 


C 



1951, Juno 22 

NSC ID #15: (Corrected) : Coordination end Production of Foreign Economic 

Inte llig ence. Establishes interdepartmental Economic Intelligence Committee 


1953, February 26 

Dullea took office February 26 as Dd 


1953, March 7 

NSCID #16 i Foreign Language Publications 


